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INTRODUCTION 


Hon.  a.  M.  Scales, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  law  creating  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  I  herewith  submit  to  you  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly the  Second  Annual  Report  of  this  department  for  the  year  1888. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  this  Report  are  contained  in  six  chap- 
ters, as  follows ; 

Chapter  I. — Reports  from  Mechanics. 

Chapter  II. — Reports  from  Mechanical  and  other  Employers. 

Chapter  III. — Apprentices. 

Chapter  IV. — Manual  and  Technical  Training. 

Chapter  V. — Public  Roads. 

Chapter  VI. — Agricultural  Statistics. 

Chapter  I  is  devoted  to  reports  from"  mechanics  in  reply  to 
inquiries  in  reference  to  their  wages,  hours  of  labor,  &c.,  and  their 
educational,  moral  and  financial  condition.  A  large  number  of  this 
class  of  correspondents  have  responded  to  our  inquiries,  and  we  have 
thought  best  to  give  what  they  have  said  in  full.  Their  replies 
make  a  very  extensive  and  interesting  chapter — one  presenting 
much  valuable  information,  as  well  as  opinions  and  suggestions  as 
to  what  would  benefit  this  class  of  our  citizens  and  the  producing 
classes  of  the  State  generally. 

Chapter  II  is  from  mechanical  and  other  employers  of  labor. 
The  reports  made  are  in  regard  to  capital  employed,  wages  paid, 
articles  produced  by  the  business  reported,  and  also  information  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  employees  in  them.  The  purpose 
being  to  get  employers  to  give  facts  and  opinions  in  reference  to 
their  business  affairs,  (to  be  used  in  a  general  way,)  as  well  as  infor- 
mation upon  those  points  upon  which  employees  expressed  them- 
selves in  the  previous  chapter.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  having 
these  expressions  from  employers  and  employees  coming  together 
will  prove  a  mutual  benefit  to  both. 

In  Chapter  III,  the  present  apprentice  law  of  the  State  is  exam- 
ined, and  opinions  obtained  from  the  Clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts 
of  the  State,  and  others  who  were  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
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present  law,  as  to  its  practical  workings.  As  will  be  seen,  a  consid- 
erable majority  of  the  correspondents  do  not  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent statute  meets  the  needs  of  our  people  on  the  subject.  Many 
practical  suggestions  are  made  by  them  and  presented  in  the  chap- 
ter, as  are  also  the  crystalized  ideas  of  other  States  in  the  shape  of 
extracts  from  their  apprentice  laws. 

In  Chapter  IV,  some  ideas  have  been  gathered  and  inserted  in 
reference  to  manual  and  technical  training.  A  comparatively  new 
subject,  it  is  true,  to  most  of  the  people  of  the  State,  but  one  that 
is  destined  to  occupy  a  considerable  share  of  their  attention  in  the 
no  distant  future.  It  was  thought  proper  and  useful,  therefore,  to 
give  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  leaders  of  thought  upon  the  subject 
in  this  report. 

Chapter  V,  deals  with  the  present  public  road  law  of  the  State. 
In  it  are  given  the  views  of  many  correspondents  in  this  State, 
representing  all  shades  of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  Extracts  from 
the  road  laws  of  other  States  are  also  given.  This  is  one  of  those 
public  questions  that  of  .necessity  claims  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  State.  Information  upon  the  subject  will  be 
appreciated,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  no  chapter  in  the  report 
will  get  more  attention  than  the  one  on  public  roads. 

Chapter  VI,  which  is  the  last,  is  given  to  Agricultural  Statis- 
tics, and  is,  in  the  main,  concerning  the  productiveness  of  farming  in 
the  State  the  past  year.  The  facts  and  figures  given  were  taken 
from  the  experience  of  individual  farmers,  the  correspondents  of 
the  Bureau.  The  deductions  made  from  the  information  given  will 
prove  of  interest  and  value,  as  will  also  the  remarks  contained  in 
the  chapter,  in  reference  to  agricultural  affairs. 

Besides  the  foregoing  subjects,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Bureau 
to  present  in  this  report  also,  a  chapter  in  regard  to  the  mining  indus- 
try of  the  State,  and  much  information  with  respect  to  the  business 
and  labor  in  them  was  collected,  but  it  was  not  as  full  as  desired, 
and  as  the  matter  of  the  report,  without  the  chapter  on  mining,  oc- 
cupied as  much  space  as  could  be  given  to  it,  we  determined  to 
withhold  the  same  for  further  investigation  and  fuller  data. 

The  size  of  the  present  report,  together  with  the  smallnessof  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  the  Bureau,  is  our  excuse  for 
not  undertaking  the  investigation  of  other  subjects  which  we  were 
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requested  to  investigate  by  persons  interested  in  them,  and  which 
were  in  line  with  our  duties. 

As  will  appear  from  this  report  and  the  former  one,  a  considera- 
ble correspondence  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  with  the 
people  of  the  State.  Their  interest  in  the  department  has  con- 
stantly increased  from  the  beginning.  They  have  given  us  generous 
and  cheerful  aid  by  responding  to  our  inquiries,  as  well  as  by  words 
of  encouragement.  They  have  recrgnized  the  Bureau  in  its  true 
light,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  views  upon  economic  ques- 
tions and  afTairs  of  State,  and  along  with  the  information  furnished 
of  a  private  nature,  the  correspondents  have  given  their  opinions 
upon  public  affairs  as  well  as  those  that  immediately  concerned 
them.  The  expressions  for  the  most  part  have  been  conservative 
and  prudent.  There  are  but  few  bitter  criticisms  even  in  stating 
complaints,  and  what  is  said  will  commend  itself  by  reason  of  this 
fact.  Abuses  will  sooner  be  corrected  by  a  plain,  temperate  ex- 
pression than  in  any  other  way.  The  considerable  space  given  to 
the  statement  of  opinions  from  correspondents  will  do  good.  They 
will  command  that  attention  from  all  which  the  voice  of  the  labor- 
ing and  producing  classes  should  receive. 

The  Bureau  is  designed  to  be  an  educational  force.  Its  purpose 
is  to  investigate  matters  pertaining  to  the  producers  of  the  State, 
and  to  present  them  for  public  consideration.  In  this  way  it  is 
hoped  that  a  just  public  sentiment  will  be  produced  and  fostered, 
and  thus  encouragement  will  be  given,  and  the  avenues  to  the 
highest  development  will  be  kept  open.  To  the  producing  classes 
belong  the  hope  of  any  people,  and  when  their  ideas  are  sought 
and  they  are  encouraged  and  developed  the  best  results  follow  to 
all.  No  better  way  has  been  found  to  do  this  than  for  a  State  to 
look  particularly  after  these  classes — to  see  what  their  condition  is 
and  what  it  ought  to  be  and  then  present  it  for  public  consideration. 
Those  States  which  have  done  so  have  been  the  most  progressive 
and  prosperous — not  for  one  class  but  for  all  classes.  In  this  age 
of  machine  and  corporate  power  States  must  be  on  the  alert  as  well 
as  individuals  for  the  best  conditions,  and  those  that  are  watchful 
get  the  prizes,  while  those  that  make  no  extra  efforts  find  them- 
selves far  in  the  rear,  eating  the  dust  and  dirt  of  those  in  front. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  not  the  diaty  of  the  State  to  have  any  class  of 
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its  citizens  as  pampered  favorites,  but  it  is  its  duty  to  see  that 
those  ideas  prevail  which  shall  bring  the  best  results  to  the  body 
politic.  That  is  done  wherever  enlightened  views  obtain  about 
economic  questions  which  concern  the  condition  of  those  who  toil. 
It  is  well  known  that  servile  labor  is  not  the  best  labor,  and  that 
kind  which  approaches  it  has  never  brought  the  best  results  to  the 
State.  Those  nations  of  antiquity  were  not  the  most  prosperous 
or  the  most  powerful  when  the  lines  between  those  represented  by 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  the  most  strongly  drawn,  and 
little  attention  given  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  same 
lesson  may  be  learned  from  mediaeval  and  modern  history,  and  if  we 
take  up  the  history  of  the  English  speaking  people  we  shall  see  that 
every  step  they  have  taken  away  from  vassalage — every  movement 
among  them  which  has  given  stimulation  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  toil  has  brought  the  best  results  to  ail.  The  history  of 
the  past  may  reasonably  be  relied  on  as  an  index  for  the  future. 
The  purpose,  therefore,  that  called  into  being  labor  bureaus  is  a 
high  one — that  purpose  being  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the 
producers — particularly  of  those  who  are  employees — to  get  their 
ideas  and  present  them  along  with  the  ideas  of  others — to  get  ideas 
and  to  give  back  ideas,  that  they  may  act  and  re  act,  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  may  be  informed  and  a  just  sentiment  created  and  fostered. 
The  first  labor  bureau  was  established  in  Massachusetts  in  1869 — 
a  State  in  which  more  attention,  perhaps,  is  paid  to  economic  science 
than  any  in  the  Union.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau  made  such  a 
record  for  good  in  that  Commonwealth,  that  no  department  of 
State  was  more  relied  on  or  created  a  greater  interest  than  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  It  came  to  be  liberally  supported,  and 
it  soon  attracted  attention  in  other  States  by  its  work.  In  1872, 
Pennsylvania  established  a  similar  Bureau,  and  in  1876  Missouri 
also  established  one  ;  other  States  followed,  until  now  there  are 
twenty-two  State  bureaus  in  existence,  and  also  a  National  bureau, 
which  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  made  a  separate  department 
of  the  government.  These  bureaus  owe  their  rise  and  growth  to  no 
sudden  impulse  or  ebullition  of  feeling,  but  the  good  effect  of  their 
work  being  seen  and  observed,  they  have  steadily  widened  their 
influence  and  made  their  way  to  public  favor.  It  is  safer  to  assume 
that  the  development  of  this  kind  of  statistical  work  has  just  begun. 
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The  statistical  department  of  government  does  not  to-day,  highly  as 
it  is  regarded,  occupy  that  prominent  position  which  it  is  destined 
to  assunne.  There  is  an  eagerness  everywhere  apparent  for  statisti- 
cal information,  especially  on  economic  questions,  not  for  theoretical, 
but  for  practical  purposes.  The  time  has  come  when  it  is  recog- 
nized that  it  is  best  for  States  to  "  keep  books,"  as  well  as  prudent 
business  men,  in  order  to  post  themselves  thoroughly  about  their 
internal  affairs,  to  see  what  their  condition  is  and  what  their  possi- 
bilities are — hence  the  avidity  for  statistical  information. 

The  field  which  the  North  Carolina  Bureau  is  intended  to  occupy 
therefore  is  not  new  or  untried.  It  is  a  field  well  known,  practical 
and  definite,  and  one  from  which  may  be  obtained  the  best  results 
to  the  State.  The  work  accomplished  by  it  the  past  two  years  is 
only  an  earnest  of  what  can  be  done. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  work  as  the  Bureau  has  in 
hand  should  be  well  done,  and  suf^cient  funds  should  be  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  act  establishing  the  Bureau  allows  three 
thousand  dollars  for  the  first  year's  work,  and  two  thousand  dollars 
for  each  subsequent  year.  By  reference  to  this  creative  act,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  latter  sum  is  less  than  is  necessary  to  run  tiie  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  department.  By  the  most  rigid  economy  it 
requires  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  salaries,  post- 
age and  incidental  office  expenses.  This  amount  is  required  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  when  the  work  is  done  entirely  by 
correspondence,  as  was  done  the  past  two  years,  and  is  less  than 
that  allowed  by  any  other  Bureau  in  the  country.  Most  of  the 
bureaus  allow  a  special  sum  for  travelling  expenses  for  investigation 
by  canvass,  and  the  money  expended  in  this  way  is  found  to  be 
wisely  spent,  because  in  some  instances,  and  in  regard  to  some  lines 
of  investigation,  it  is  necessary  for  statistical  work  to  be  done  by 
canvass  in  order  to  get  the  best  and  most  reliable  data.  It  will  only 
be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  present  allowance  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  department  to  show  how  meagre  it  is,  and  also  how 
insufficient  it  is  to  do  the  work  embraced  in  the  act  establishing  the 
same. 

In  transmitting  this  report,  we  desire  to  say  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Bureau  are  due,  and  are  cordially  extended,  the  many  corre- 
spondents who    have    answered   our  inquiries,  and  who  have  given 
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the  information  contained  in  the  Report.  They  have  served  their 
own  as  well  as  the  State's  best  interest,  by  giving  this  information 
and  expressing  themselves  concerning  the  labor  and  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  for  courtesies  extended 
by  the  press  in  sending  copies  of  their  papers  to  the  Bureau,  and 
also  for  kindly  expressions  in  regard  to  the  work  done  as  shown  in 
the  first  Report.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  kindness  of 
many  county  officers  in  giving  information,  which  was  very  beneficial 
to  and  very  much  appreciated  by  us. 

Respectfully,  W.  N.  JONES, 

Comwissioner. 
Raleigh,  January  i,  1889. 
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CHAPTER     I 


REPORTS  FROM  MECHANICS. 

The  reports  received  from  mechanics  during  the  present  year  are 
contained  in  tliis  chapter.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  and  re- 
marks embraced  in  it,  that  all  the  counties  of  the  State  are  represented, 
some  more  fully  than  others,  but  all  by  several  correspondents.  The 
number  of  returns  from  some  of  the  counties,  however,  is  not  as  great 
as  it  should  be.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  mechanics  in  these 
counties  did  not  answer  the  blanks  sent  out  as  fully  as  they  were 
answered  in  others.  A  considerable  number  of  blanks  were  sent  into 
every  county  in  the  State,  but  a  great  percentage  of  mechanics  are 
unused  to  expressing  themselves  by  correspondence,  and  hence  a 
failure  to  answer.  Many  have  opinions  and  information  which  they 
are  willing  to  give  an  expression  to  off  hand,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
get  an  expression  from  them  on  paper.  When  this  fact  is  con- 
sidered, the  returns  which  are  contained  in  this  chapter,  both  as  to 
value  and  scope,  will  be  appreciated  and  acknowledged  as  very  full. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  tliat  the  percentage  of  those  answering  our 
inquiries  is  larger  than  is  reported  by  most  of  the  Bureaus  of  other 
States. 

In  reading  this  chapter,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  reports 
from  which  it  is  made  up  are  from  individual  mechanics,  who  live 
for  the  most  part  in  the  towns  of  the  State.  In  some  instances  they 
may  not  represent  the  general  average  of  a  county,  but  as  a  general 
thing  they  do  represent  the  counties  from  which  they  come,  and  it 
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is  believed  that  the  averages  for  the  State  will  be  found  to  be  relia- 
ble. From  the  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  journeyman 
compensation  in  the  principal  mechanical  pursuits  of  the  State  is  as 
follows:  Blacksmiths,  $1.38;  brickmasons,  SI. ^5;  carpenters,  $1.40; 
machinists,  $2.06;  millwrights,  S2.10;  painters,  $1.43;  printers, 
$1.44;  wheelwrights,  $1.50. 

While  the  above  rate  of  compensation  is  not  as  high  as  in  some 
other  States  of  the  Union  where  the  centres  of  population  are  larger, 
yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  number  owning  homes  and  accumula- 
ting, from  the  reports  made,  is  higher  than  in  States  where  a  greater 
rate  of  compensation  prevails.  The  percentage  of  those  owning 
liomes  from  the  reports  received  is  59;  percentage  accumulating 
from  wagers  received  39 ;  percentage  running  in  debt  for  living  ex- 
penses 20.  This  is  a  creditable  showing,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
thrift  and  economy  of  the  mechanics  of  the  State  with  the  compen- 
sation received. 

•The  average  reported  wages  paid  in  cash,  from  the  returns  sent  in, 
amounts  to  seventy-five  per  cent.;  wages  paid  in  merchandize  tw^en- 
ty-five  per  cent.  Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  remarks 
made  upon  this  point  in  the  first  report  of  the  Bureau,  a  part  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

"Another  matter  which  should  receive  the  consideration  of  those  interested, 
and  to  wliich  attention  is  called  by  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Bureau,  is 
the  system  which  prevails  with  some  emi^loyers  in  the  State,  of  requiring  their 
employees  to  trade  at  certain  stores — a  system  which  is  known  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  as  the  "  truck  system."  Wherever  it  has  been  used  it  has  been  uni- 
formly condemned — causing  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  and  trouble.  *  *  * 
By  such  a  course,  employees  are  not  allowed  the  benefits  of  competition  in  trade, 
whicli  is  always  beneficial  to  the  trader.  Compulsion  in  this  matter  is  unjust, 
because  the  employer  insists  upon  making  two  profits  upon  the  employee's  work — 
one  on  the  product  of  his  labor,  the  other  on  the  consumption  of  his  labor.  Such 
a  course  savors  too  much  of  greed,  and  even  if  carried  on  justly,  would  create 
distrust.  *  *  *  Happily,  the  "  truck  system  "  is  not  verj^  extensively  prac- 
ticed in  North  Carolina,  though  .in  connection  with  some  enterprises  in  the  State 
it  is  carried  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  be  followed  by  the  shops  and 
factories  in  the  Ptate.  It  would  even  be  better  to  pay  less  and  allow  workingmen 
to  have  their  earnings,  whatever  they  are,  to  do  as  they  please  with,  rather  than 
compel  them  to  trade  at  any  particular  place.  There  can  be  no  valid  objection 
to  any  employer  carrying  on  a  store  if  he  so  desires,  but  to  compel  his  employees 
to  trade  there  cannot  be  justified."' 
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The  average  price  of  board,  as  gathered  from  the  returns  from  the 
different  counties  in  the  State,  is  nine  dollars  and  five  cents.  This 
information  was  sought  for  the  purpose  of  affording  some  idea  of 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  State.  It  represents  neither  the  highest  nor 
the  lowest  price  paid,  but  the  average,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
answers  given  will  afford  a  just  idea  of  the  subject.  A  question  was 
contained  in  the  blanks  sent  to  mechanics  as  to  the  cost  of  living  by 
families,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  answered  in  a  large  number 
of  instances  as  it  should  have  been.  Some  failed  to  include  the  cost 
of  clothing,  others  did  not  include  cost  of  farm  products  raised  by 
them  and  consumed,  and  there  were  other  reasons  which  indicated 
much  unreliability,  hence  it  was  deemed  best  to  rely  upon  the 
answers  to  the  cost  of  board  as  affording  a  more  correct  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  State. 

The  average  amount  of  rent  paid  by  those  reporting  is  forty-two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

The  average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  are  kept  open 
is  four.  This  is  some  larger  than  the  average  given  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  in  his  report,  but  this  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  returns  of  the  Bureau,  for 
the  most  part,  come  from  the  towns  of  the  State,  as  heretofore  indi- 
cated, and  when  this  fact  is  taken  into  account  the  average  months 
given  will  be  seen  not  to  be  too  large.  Out  of  the  fifteen  hundred 
children  reported  in  the  families  making  returns  to  the  Bureau,  one 
thousand  and  fifty  are  represented  as  attending  school,  something 
over  two-thirds. 

The  average  hours  of  labor  per  day,  as  show^n  in  the  table  for  the 
State,  is  ten  and  four-fifths.  This  is  a  very  high  average,  and  one 
that  ought  to  be  lessened,  and  will  be  when  a  just  view  of  the  ques- 
tion is  taken  by  those  who  insist  upon  a  greater  number. 

Coming  to  the  remarks  contained  in  the  chapter,  we  find  that  con- 
siderable mention  is  made  about  the  large  number  of  incompetent 
workmen  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  who  set  themselves 
"up  as  proficient  to  tiie  detriment  of  those  who  are  really  competent. 
This  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  present  method  of  apprenticing 
those  who  learn  mechanical  trades,  in  which  there  is  no  obligation 
of  the  employer  to  instruct,  and  consequently  no  stipulation  on  the 
part  of  the  apprentice  to  serve  for  instruction.     It  happens  that  em'- 
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ployers  take  apprentices  without  expecting  to  give  them  employ- 
ment when  they  arrive  at  that  age  when  they  must  have  such  wages 
as  will  support  a  family.  Their  only  expectation  is  to  get  cheap 
work  out  of  the  apprentice  as  long  as  possible,  and  when  the  time 
to  pay  something  like  journeyman  wages  arrives  the  apprentice  is 
displaced,  and  some  one  else  is  taken,  ostensibly,  to  learn  the  trade? 
and  thus  the  process  is  continued,  not  only  to  the  detriment  of  profi- 
cient workmen,  but  of  many  fair  employers  as  well. 

Prices  are  disturbed  by  this  method,  both  as  to  labor  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor,  by  crowding  the  market  with  half  proficient  me- 
chanics. Much  is  said  in  the  remarks  about  the  loose  methods  of 
employing  apprentices,  a"nd  the  disadvantages  resulting  therefrom, 
but  as  this  subject  is  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  apprentices 
in  the  third  chapter,  the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  called  to  what  is 
said  there. 

No  doubt  the  subject  of  incompetent  workmen  comes  closer  to  the 
mechanics  of  the  State  than  any  other.  We  are  led  to  this  conclu- 
sioli  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  subject  in  the  remarks  sent  in. 
If,  therefore,  any  just  and  practical  assistance  can  be  rendered  by 
which  better  mechanics  may  be  turned  out  of  the  shops  of  the  State, 
it  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  those  who  represent  the 
people  in  a  legislative  way.  The  practical  question  comes  up,  can 
this  be  done,  and  if  so,  how? 

We  believe  that  it  can  be  done,  and  that  too  as  suggested  by  many 
correspondents  of  the  Bureau,  to-wit:  By  a  system  of  certificates 
such  as  are  now  given  to  lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers.  We  believe 
it  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way  in  connection  with  the  present 
school  system  of  the  State,  and  if  it  can  be  done,  it  is  just  as  in- 
cumbent upon  the  State  to  foster  learning  in  mechanical  ways  as  it 
is  to  foster  the  training  of  the  mind.  The  fact  is,  many  thoughtful 
people  are  beginning  to  see  that  these  two  kinds  of  instruction  have 
in  the  past  been  too  widely  divorced,  and  there  has  not  been  that 
attention  paid  to  hand  training  which  should  have  been.  Certainly 
the  State  is  very  much  interested  in  skilled  labor,  because  material 
advancement  comes  in  this  way.  As  shown  in  another  chapter,  pro- 
gressive States  are  waking  up  to  this  conclusion,  and  are  following 
out  their  ideas  by  establishing  manual  and  technical  training  schools 
as  a  part  of  public  education.     North  Carolina  is  now  making  a  be- 
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ginning  in  the  same  direction,  but  it  will,  doubtless,  be  some  time 
before  school  education  in  the  State  will  afford  any  general  and  spe- 
cific advantage  to  mechanical  training.  A  system  of  mechanical 
certificates  could,  however,  be  very  soon  put  into  operation  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  school  system  without  any  detriment  to  it. 
This  could  be  done  by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  each  county  to  give  these  certificates  in  proper 
cases.  While  this  officer  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  know 
enough  by  himself  about  the  various  mechanical  pursuits  carried 
on  in  a  county  to  pass  upon  the  proficiency  of  those  who  might  ap- 
ply for  certificates,  (no  one  would  be  able  to  do  that,)  yet  if  the  ap- 
plicant were  required  to  state  in  his  petition  applying  for  a  certifi- 
cate what  his  qualifications  were,  and  to  give  references  as  to  work 
done  by  him,  and  to  furnisli  tlie  testimony  of  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  liis  abilities,  botli  employers  and  employees,  as  to 
whetlier  he  was  worthy  of  a  certificate,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  a 
certificate,  the  superintendent  could  easily  satisfy  himself  from  evi- 
dence given,  or  such  additional  as  he  might  seek  in  liis  discretion, 
what  the  applicant  was  entitled  to,  and  could  govern  himself  accord- 
ingly. He  could  give  him  a  first-class  certificate,  or  a  second-class 
certificate,  or  a  third-class  certificate,  or  no  certificate  at  all,  as  is  now 
the  case  with  those  seeking  positions  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

If  the  superintendent  should  be  required  to  publish  the  days  upon 
which  he  would  visit  the  different  townships  of  a  county,  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  pass  upon  applicants  could  be  very  easily  ob- 
tained. The  superintendent  must  visit  the  public  schools  anyhow; 
the  time  consumed  in  investigating  mechanical  applicants  would 
not  be  considerable.  In  this  way  any  sensible  and  vigilant  superin- 
tendent could  pass  intelligently  upon  the  merits  of  every  applicant. 
Certainly  the  method  suggested  would  be  a  better  means  of  deter- 
mining mechanical  ability  than  the  average  examination  of  the 
schools  and  professions  to  determine  standing  in  them. 

The  superintendent  might  be  required  to  make  a  report  of  his 
action  with  respect  to  applicants  to  the  county  board  of  education, 
stating  therein  the  names  of  those  examined,  to  whom  certificates 
were  granted,  their  occupation,  grade  of  certificate,  by  whom  recom- 
mended, &c. 

These  facts  might  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  in  a  book 
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kept  for  that  purpose.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  well  to  make  it  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  education  in  conjunction  with  the  superin- 
tendent to  pass  finally  upon  all  applications,  and  to  provide  that 
the  boards  of  education  in  the  several  counties  should  be  composed 
of  one  practical  mechanic. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  plan  as  the  foregoing  would,  of  course, 
make  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  greater 
than  they  now  are,  and  consequently  his  compensation  would  have 
to  be  greater.  In  order  to  meet  this,  at  least  in  part,  it  might  be 
deemed  wise  to  require  that  a  small  fee,  not  to  exceed  one  dollar, 
accompany  each  petition.  If  any  additional  pay  should  be  neces- 
sary it  could  very  well  and  properly  be  borne  by  the  general  school 
fund,  as  it  would  necessarily  be  slight,  and  the  work  done  would  be 
to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  commonwealth,  creating  of  neces- 
sity a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  various"  mechanical  pursuits  of  the 
State.  Such  a  system  of  certificates  would  be  just  as  salutary  as  it 
is  w4th  teachers  and  others.  The  first  grade  certificate  would  be 
striven  for,  because  it  would  show  that  the  mechanic  holding  it  was 
a  first  grade  mechanic,  and  was  entitled  to  first  grade  pay.  There 
would  be  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  those  following  mechanical 
pursuits  to  obtain  this  grade  of  certificate.  This  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage not  only  to  employees,  but  of  employers  as  well,  because 
they  would  be  enabled  to  know  at  least  something  of  the  c|ualifica- 
tions  of  mechanics. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  mechanics  whose  reputations  are  well 
known  as  good  workmen,  who  would  not  need  or  seek  these  certifi- 
cates; but  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  large  numbers  who  would 
seek  them,  and  to  whom  they  would  be  of  great  advantage.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  system  is  not  intended  alone  for  those  who  are  well 
known  as  proficient  workmen,  but  for  others  also.  To  those  whose 
reputations  are  not  established  it  would  be  beneficial  in  that  it 
would  show  where  merit  was.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  pro- 
tection to  those  whose  reputations  might  be  established,  because  it 
would  indicate  who  the  good  workmen  were  among  those  not  well 
known  as  such.  This  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  merit  all  round, 
at  the  same  time  the  system  would  stimulate  to  attain  proficiency 
on  the  part  of  those  not  having  it. 

As  many  thoughtful  mechanics,  not  only  in  this  State  but  in 
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others  favor  this  system,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  reports  of  the  various 
State  bureaus,  their  opinions  deserve  very  careful  consideration- 
We  beheve  there  is  much  practical  good  in  the  idea,  and  if  the 
system  is  inaugurated  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  it  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system  of  the  State — a 
system  that  owes  a  great  deal  more  to  hand  traning  than  it  is  now 
giving. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  of  interest  discussed  in  the  re- 
marks of  this  chapter,  and  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  what 
is  there  said. 
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TABLE  No.  1. — Showing  Occupation  of  Individual  Mechanics  reporting 

THEIR  Hours,  of  Labor,  Wages  and  how  paid.  Number 
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TO  THE   Bureau  from  different  Counties   of  the  State  past  year,  with 
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TABLE  No. 


Occupation  by 
Counties. 
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200  oo;     50 

4 

7 

3 
1 

none     

200 

none  none 

36 

no 
no 
no 

200  OOnone 

6 

2 

6 
2 

no 



^ 



no 
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TABLE  No. 


Occupation  by 
Counties. 


ri4 

-3 

k. 

0* 

'O 

^ 
H 

?^ 

0) 

?    «  :       T5 


Catawba. 
Mason - 

Chatham. 

Brick  Mason  . 

Machinist 

Carpenter 

Brick  Mason  . 

Laborer 

Machinist 

Brick  Mason  . 
Carpenter  .... 

Carpenter 

Fireman  ..    .- 

Carpenter 

Moulder 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

Carpenter 

Sawyer 

Lab'er  (Moulder) 
Pattern  Maker 
Blacksmith  — 

Cherokee. 

Brick  Mason  . . 
Brick  Mason  . 

Carpenter 

Laboi-er 

Painter 

Carpenter  .  _ . . 
Carpenter  .... 
Painter     ..... 

Carpenter  

Machinist 

Carpenter  .... 
Brick  Mason  . 
Brick  Mason  . 
Chowan. 

Carpenter  

Carpenter   — 

Printer . 

Painter 

Wood  Worker 

Painter 

Mechanic 

Clay. 

Carpenter 

Mechanic 

Blacksmith  .. 


35 

2i 

7 
12 
10 
20 
39 

5 
20 
30 
12 

35 

20 
10 
20 
17 
12 
22 

2 
12 

2 

3 

20 

7 
25 

9 

12 
20 

6 
40 

10 

7 
13 


12 

12 
12 

m 

10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
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10 
10 
10 

10 

i2 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
lOi 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 

10 
12 
10 
10 


$  7  50 


1  50 


1  00 

1  75 

60 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


1  25 
75 

1  25 
50 

1  25 

1  50 


1  50 


F  ^ 

TO     O 


bd&lO 


1  50 

1  80 

1  50 

75 

'im 

1  00 

1  25 
t  50 

2  00 

1  CO 

'l'25 

2  00 


1  16 
1  50 
1  50 


9  00 

4  50 


00 


12  00 

"600 
12  00 


180  00 
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day 
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day 

day 
day 


300  00 
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450  00 
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75 
1  25 
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1  30 


9  00 


^5 

-^  a 

P-I 
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day 
job 


(-4      O 


CS    73 

Sc  c 

"*  o 


0/  "■ 


day 

day 

month  ... 

year 

day 
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irregular . 
month  . . 


day 

129  OOJday 

day  and  job 

day 

job 

day  and  job 

day 

day 

day  . .  - . 
quarterly 
day 


468  00 
313  00 


576  00 
313  00 


450  00 


400  0( 
364  00 


day 


50 

100 

100 

100 

50 

67 

50 

33 

33 

100 

50 

100 

50 


week 

irregular 

week 

week 

day 

week .... 
week 


300  00 , 


day 
job 
day 


73      <» 


100 
100 

33 
100 

50 
100 

100 

50 

100 

33 

100 

100 

25 

100 

100 

100 

25 

25 

20 

100 

'lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 

100 

50 

50 


50 


67 


yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 


yes 
yes. 


50  yes 
. . .  yes 


50 


yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

-  lyes 

-  jyes 

75no 
■   iyes 
yes 


yes 
no 
no 
no 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 
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1.— Continued. 
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300  00 


52  00 


50  00 


none 
50  00 


75 

none 

10 


none 

60 

2 


20 

160 

30 

75 
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none 
none 
none 
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100 

30 

ao 


6  00 
6  00 

7    to    12: 

5  to  10 

10tol2 

9  00 

8  00 

8  00, 
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9  00 
lOtolS 

12  00 
8  to  lO; 

8toio: 

6  to  8 
8  00 


7 

7 

1 

10 


8  00 
5  to  7 

8  to  12' 
10  00 

9  00 
9  00 

8  to  12 
8  to  10 
8  to  12 

10  00 
10tol2 

10  00 
8  to  10 
8  to  12 


15  00 
15  00 

12  00 

13  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 


75     6  00  7 

6a  4  to  8  5 

..-.[5tol0  8 

none     7  00,  2 
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no 
no 
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no 
no 
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yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
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1     no 

3  ves 

3  no 

---  yes 

1  no 

.--  no 

1  yes 

2  no 
1  no 

-.-    no 

. ..    no 

1    yes 

1    yes 

1  I  yes 

...   no. 
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2  no 
--.    no 

1  yes 
1  [yes 
1     no 
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b'ds 


'2d".'. 


sme 
no 

yes 
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yes 
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'yes  I  yes 
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-  I  yes 
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no 
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yes 
no 


18!  ... 
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60 
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no 
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lOj  yes  !  yes 
. ..  jsmelyes 
. ..{  no  lyes 
-...yes.  yes 
no   yes 


25 


25 


b'ds 

60!.... 
b'ds     10 


50 


no   yes  j 
yes  yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
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25 


30 


yes  I  yes 
no  lyes 
yes  j  yes 
yes  [  yes 
no   yes 

yes  I  yes 
no   yes 


3 

10 


3  > 
6 

5 

3ij 

4  i 
4  ! 
4 
8 
3 
4 

3 
6 
3 


yes 
no 
yes 
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no 

no 

«^es 
no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 

no 
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no 
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no 
no 
no 

yes 
no 
yes 
no 
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TABLE  No. 


Occupation  by 
Counties. 


0,  ra    o 


Cleveland. 

Painter  ....         6 
Harness  Maker.,  11 

Printer I 

Millwright |     9 

Carpenter J     7 

Blacksmith i     8 

Gunsmith   I  34 

Blacksmith  . . . .  {  20 

Columbus. 

Carpenter  .....  |  30 

Machinist I     8 

Carpenter |  17 

Carpenter 

Mechanic 

Sawyer 

Brick  Mason  .  _ . 
Brick  Mason  . . . 

Blacksmith . 

Brick  Mason  .  . 
Mechanic  . .    ... 

Laborer    

Mechanic  ..... 

Printer  ...  

Blacksmith   

Craven. 

Machinist 

Machinist  . .   . . 

Blacksmith 

Brick   Mason... 

Tinner  .    ... 

Fireman 

jEngineer   . .   . . 

Moulder 

Machinist . .    . . 

iCarpenter 

Sawyer    

•  Carpenter   . 

Machinist 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith 

•Cumberland. 
Carpenter,  &c.. 

Painter 

Harness  Maker. 

Machinist 

Wagon  Maker . . 

aboa-er  

Pa^inW ... 

Paper  Hanger.. 
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2 

11 
12 
12 
10 
26 
45 
60 
25 
11 

25 

12 
25 
40 
23 
18 
26 
26 


11 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 

io 

10 

12 
12 


30 

10 

20 

10 

3 

12 

7 

12 

10 

10 

12 

43 

20 

io 

10 
10 
12 

12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
12 
10 
10 


03  0; 


!    ^ 


^  a 


;$  1  50^$  9  00 


1  00:     6  00!  24  00 

2  OOi   I 

1  50!     9  OO! 

1  25,     7  50 

1  501 

1  25 


1  50 
1  50 


9  00 


2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 


60 


1  00 


6  00 
900 


2  00 
2  50 


12  50 


.- contract. 

245  00  job 

288  00 : week  _.. 

day 

job 

job 

job 

job  ... .. 


day 
[day 


i.iob... 

-  - . day  . . . 

312  OOimonth 
.:.-.- -.[job... 

day  .    . 

day  . .  - 

week  . 

300  00    

jday... 

172  OO'month 
week  . 

200  001 


imonth 

785  OOday  ... 
390  00  month 
250  OOweek  . 

|day.   . 

month 

. .. [week  . 

. .    ...    month 


9  00 
10  50 


month 

day  . . . 

700  OOi  week.. 
!day  . 

600  OOI  week-. 

. . . I  week . . 

;day  ... 


. .   [week . 

350  00  day  . . 
week- 

600  OOJday  . . 

iweek. 

[day  -. 

Ijo'b.. 

Ijob.. 


re  ^  '  a,  i" 

a'"  ".  o 

Hh         PL, 


100 

50     50 
100 

25 

50 
100 
100 

75 


100 
100 


50 
50 
50 
33 
67 
67 
100 
50 


100 


100 
100 
100 

60 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


25 


50 


100 
100 


40 


50 


-§2 


yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 


no 
yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
-lyes 
yes 


100  .... 
100  .... 
100  .. 
100.... 
100  .... 


yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 

yes 

501     50jyes 

1001 -..-jyes 

100!....  lyes 
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1. — Continued. 


100  00 


4 
60 
75 

noue! 

ribne 


65$8tol0 
_  7  to  9 
10  00 
6  to  9 
8  00 
8  00 
6  00 
5  to  6 


300  00none;7tol0 

none!     6  00 

9  00 
6  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 


none 
little 
none 


none 
iiOne 

60| 
nonej 
10018  to  10 
...    6 to  10 

150  8  to  10 

...        8  00 


..  none!8to  10 

I      901  12  00 

100  00       251     8  00 


none 
none 
35  00 
50  00 
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none 
none 


100 
none 

100 

16 

1 

none 

none 

none 


none 
50 

200 
150 


60 

150  OOinone 
I    100 


12  00 

10tol5 

8  to  15 

10  00 

12  00 

12  00 

12tol5 

10to20 

8  00 

12tol5 

15  00 

10tor> 

10tol5 

10tol5 

12  00 


none  none 


20  OOinone 
none  1  125 
none  I 


'$■ 


8  00 
10tol2 

15  00| 
15tol71 
12to20l 

6  to  8' 

12  oo: 


3 


0^       o  S 


no  !$  60 
no       1^ 


yes 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 


no   .  - 

yes  ' . . 
no  I 
yes  I 
no  I     60 
no  I     60 

yes!  - 
IK)  b'ds 


no 
yes 
no 
no 


b'ds 


48 


no  '  120 
no  30 
no     120 


yes 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
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60 
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0 
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CD 
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H 

^^ 

C3 
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T3 
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CC 

o 
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10 


28 
12 
12 


yes  yes 
yes  no 
yes  yes 
yes  yes 
no  yes 
yes ! yes 


no 

yes 


no 
no 
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yes 
sme 
no 
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no 
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no 
Is  me 

I  sme; 

1  no 
.no 
yes 
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no 
no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

sme 

sme 

no 

sme 


yes 
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yes 
no 
no 


;z; 


S  o 

i-Q  9 
I' 


1  A' 


k.r 

"3 


yes 

yes  I 

no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no  1 
yesi 
no 
no  I 
yes ! 
yes  j 
yes! 
yes 
no  i 
yes! 

yes; 

yes, 

yes  I 

yesj 

yes  I 

yes 

yes ! 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yee 

yes:     i 

yes;    J 

yes  ... 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
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yes 
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2 

1 

9 
9 
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6 
6 
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G     r-' 
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no 
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3 
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no 

6 

no 

2 

no 

no 

no 
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yes 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 
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no 

no 

no 
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TABLE  No. 


Occupation  by 
Counties. 


0./    CO 


9  t^ 


Cumberland.        i 

Sawyer I  B 

Millwright j  64 

Currituck.  j 

Carpenter 10 

Blacksmith  ....  17 

Davie. 

Plasterer   _. 20 

Brick  Mason 20 

Carpenter 8 

Blacksmith 18 

Cabinet   Maker .  8 

Coppersmith 7 

Brick  Mason  ...  8 

Carpenter 30 

Davidson. 

Brick  Mason  ...  40 

Wagon  Maker..  30 

Printer 7 

Brick  Mason...  34 

Moulder 30 

Wagon  Maker..  22 

Mechanic  . . 5 

Tinner 25 

Carpenter  . 35 

Dare. 

Fisherman  .....  42 

Mechanic 23 

Brick   Mason...  30 

Carpenter  . . 25 

Carpenter,  &c..  25 

Carpenter 20 

Mechanic 6 

Duplin. 

Blacksmith 17 

Mechanic 30 

Carjjenter 22 

Blacksmith  ....  32 

Wheelwright  .. 

Mechanic 12 

Mechanic 30 

Sawyer 30 

Carpenter 20 

Coppersmith 30 

Carpenter 25 

Blacksmith 15 

Wheelwright   . .  15 

Painter 30 
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Carpenter 25 
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yes 

3 

6 

8 

no 

no  yes 

75 

8  to  12 

4 

yes 



20 

no    yes 

4 

1 

1 

no 

no  no 

75 

8  to  12 

6 

no 

42 

20 

sme!  yes 

4 

1 

1 

no 

no  :no 

75 

8  to  12 

6 

yes 





25 

no 

yes 

4 

1 



no 

no  yes 

18 

10tol2 

2 

yes 

25 

no 

yes 

5 

1 

no 

no  no 

75 

10tol2 

4 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

?5 

no 

yes 
yes 
ves 

8 

no 

no  no 

75 
75 

10tol2 
10  00 

4 
3 

30 

no 
no 

3 

0. 

... 

no 
no 

no  Ino 

50  00 

ves  rnn 

100 

10  00 

3 

25 

no 

yes 

3 

.... 

no 

yes 

yes 

10  00 

8 

ves 

25 

no 

yes 

yes 
yes 

8 

2 

no 

no 

'5,5 

12  00 

8 

yes 
no 

.... 

no 

4 

no 

no  no 

150 

2 

24 

... 

no 

4 

no 

no  ives 

none 

20 

5  to  10 

6 

9 

no 
no 

no 
no 

no 
no 

2 
5 

2 

no 
no 

yes 

60 

yes 
no 

■f'rnier 

none 

10  00 

6 

yes 

f  rm 

5 

sme 

yes 

4 

8 



no 

no 

100 

8  00 

12 

4 

yes 

.... 

.... 

yes 

no 

5 

5 

yes 

yes 

no 

8  to  12 

'>. 

yes 
no 

no 

no 

no    ves  nn 

90 

10tol5 

5 

86 

no 

no 

2 

no 

no  yes 
no  no 

none 

8  to  10 

9 

6 

no 

sme 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

8 

2 

4 

no 

8  00 

5 

2 

no 

free 

sme 

8 

8 

2 

no 

no  no 

8  to  10 

8 

1 

yes 
no 

sme 

8 

5 

5 

ino 

StolO 
8  to  10 

1 

yes 
no 

94 

no 

no  nr> 

^  .  - .  -  _ 

1 

no 









no 

no 

no 
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TABLE  No. 


Occupation  by     g  ^ 
Counties.         ^  '^ 


McDowell. 

Brick  Mason 

Stone  Mason 

Cai'penter 

Cai'iaenter 

Laborer 

Blacksmith  

Mechanic  

Macon. 

Brick  Mason 

Blacksmith 

Brick  Mason 

Laborer 

Madison. 

Tinner 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Brick  Mas"on 

Plasterel' 

Carpenter 

Cabinet  Maker. . 

Blacksmith 

Mechanic  - 

Carpenter  

Martin. 

Millwright 

Lahore  r 

Fireman 

Brick  Mason 

Machinist 

Carpenter 

Mecklenburg;. 

Carpenter 

Sawyer  

Cabinet  Maker . . 
Brick   Mason . . . 

Painter 

Laborer 

Montgomery. 

Miller 

Tanner 

Shoe  Maker 

Engineer 

Carpenter  

Carpenter 

Mechanic 

Mechanic 

Mitchell. 

Carpenter   


2  >> 


O    Ph 


10 
10 

10 

11 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
12 
10 

10 
18 
12 
12 
10 
12 

10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 

11 


^3 


1  50 
1  50 

75 
1  00 


1  00 

1  25 

1  25 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
40 

1  00 

1  75 


2  25 


1  00 


1  25 

2  00 


1  50 


9  00 
9  00 
4  50 


3  00 
6  00 


12  00 


12  00 

12"  66 


13  50 


6  00' 


12  00 
6  00 
5  00 


5  00 

7  50 

10  50 


c   t^ 


0;     .  i  ft  r  ■ 

OtrC   I  03  r3  I 

•  d  CO  !  a-  ■;  i 


O  j  ?   g 
"co  j  i»  o 


CM        Ph 


8  432  OOdav 

432  OOday 

200  00  day 

irregular 

job 

year  

day 


- day 

day 

day 

00       90  OOlrregular 


!day  ._ 

300  00,  week 


45  00 


24  00 


-job 

"job 

jijob. 

400  OOiday : 

1  job 

I  job 

350  OOday 
day 


964  00 
300  00 


.292  00 


day. .. 
day... 
month 
day  . . . 
job  ... 
week.. 


100' 

50 

100 

100' 

67; 

83, 

25i 
! 

lOOi 
100; 

100 
100 

100! 

1001 
lOOl 

100| 

100! 

lOOj 
100 
100 
100 


50 


100 


80 


100 


day 100 

day ,     25 

month  ....  I  100 
irregular  .  . !  100 

week :  100 

week I  100' 


75 


800  00 
825  00 
624  00 
400  00 
390  00 
468  00: 


546  00[day 


toll 

job 

month  ... 
irregular 

day 

job 


25 
13 

100 
38 
100 
100 
100 

33 


67 


67 


'H-fl 


yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


no 
no 

ves 


yes 

yes 

ptly 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yea 
75  yes 
87  [yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 


ptly 
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1. — Continued. 


:S       ^?S 


C3    CO 

o  a 
s  S 


none 

none 

'25  66 
none 


none 
none 


25  00 


500  00 
small 
none 

none 


96  00 
none 
none 
none 


25  00 


Q 


75 

100 

50 


100 

none 
none 
30 
none 

none 

120 

30 

30 

30 


7  to  10 
6  to  8 

8  00 
6  to  8 
10  00 

8  00 
10  00 


25 

100 

none 


22 

12 

100 

"'40 

75 

150 

none 


=1-1  '~Z 


none 
none 
none 


200  00 
none 
none 
none 
50  00 


6  00  4 

6  00  4 

6  00  11 

6  00  1 


none 

40 

1 

2 

none 

none 

none 

none 


12  00 

6  to  12 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

10to20 

10to20 

10  00 

12  00 

10  00 

8  to  12 

7  to  8 

10  00 

9  00 

8  to  12 

10  oo; 

6  to  9 
10  00 

12to20 

10tol5 

10to20 

10  00 

7  to  10 

7  to  9 
9  00 

10  00 

9  00 

7  to  10 

6  to  10 

6  to  10 


U     43 


Jm    CO 

<v  > 

a  o 
p  «t-( 


<A 


■»-i     TO 


1     no 

5  ':  yes 
1  I  no! 
1  ' yes  1 
1  '  yes 
no 
3     no 

1    yes  1 

1  jyesj 
1  lyesj 
1     no 

. ..  no 

1  yes 

. . .  no 

--■  yes 

-  -  ■  yes 

-  ■  yes 
1  no 
1  .... 


no 
no 
yes 


1  yes 

2  no 
1  no 
1     no 

1  .yes 
no 


no 

yes 
no 
no 

...  yes 
•  -  yes 
1  yes 
...  no 
1  no 
1    yes 


none     8  50     5 

3 


yes 
yes 


n  a. 

—   --  I  n>  <^ 

O   CO  I  o   cc 


'Ph 


20 


48 


48 


15i 


25 
25 


12 


no     120: 
no       36, 


100 


60i 

48' 


20 


10 


15 
12 


25 


10 


20 
24  ...  - 

24, ... . 

36;   ...      12 

....':        20 

lOD....      15 


^    ex' 


^  g  ^ 


w 


13     (-■  CO 


0)0     <ij    C     Ji.  c 


2   be 


n     03 


yes 
yes 
yes 
sme 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 

yes 
yes 


yes 
yes 


yes 


no 
no 

yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 


10.... 


yes  1 1 i yes  yes 


yes 

yes 
no 


yes 
no 
yes 
no 

yes 


«. 


yes  : 

yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 


yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


yes  I  -2 

yes :  2 

yes  3 

yes  3 


yes 

yes 
no 
yes 


1 

3 

10 

4  ' 

3 

2  I 

4  I 


no  no  no 
no  no  no 
no  yes  no 
no  no  no 
yes  I  no  no 
no [yes  no 
no     no  no 

no- 1  yes  no 


no 


yes 
no 


no 


1  \  no 
1  i  no 

. ..  i  no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


yes  no 
yes  no 
yes  no 

no  no 
no  no 
no  no 

yes  I... 
yesj... 
yes|... 
no  no 


no  lyes 
no  lyes 
ves'no 


3     no 
2     no 

1  no 
---  yes 
. _-  no 
. -.    no 

..no 

2  \  no 
. . .    no 


no    

no  no 
no  yes 
no  no 
no   .-- . 
no  no 

no  no 
no  no 
no  no 
yes  no 
no  no 
no  yes 


yes 
no 

yes 


no  ;  yes 
no  i  no 
no  j  yes 
no  I  yes 
no  j  yes  jno 


no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 


no  I  yes  no 
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TABLE  No. 


Occupation  by 
Counties. 


QJ 


03 


o  P. 


Mitchell. 

Brick-Mason  . . . 
Sawyer       .    . . . 
Blacksmith 

Moore. 

Painter     ^ . 

Trimmer      

Carpenter    .  

"WJieelwriglit 

Laborer   

Millwright 

Carpenter  _ . 

Brick-Mason  .  _  - 
Carriage  Maker 

Nash. 

Millwright 

Carpenter 

Tinner 

Printer   

Blacksmith     . . 

Saw^'er 

Carpenter  

New  Hanover. 
Blacksmith   .  . . . 

Machinist 

Machinist  . .  .  _ . 

Tinner 

Moulder 

Printer 

Harness  Maker. 
Carriage  Trim'er 
Carpenter  

Northampton. 
Wagon  Maker. - 

Machinist 

Carpenter 

■Carpenter 

Brick-Mason  . . . 

Plasterer  

Wheelwright  . . 
Brick-Mason  _ . 

'Carpenter  .   

Brick-Mason  ... 

Painter 

(Blacksmith. 

iCoachmaker 

Carpenter  _ 

Brick-Mason  . . . 

Mechanic 

Carpenter 


6     11 
12 
11  I  11 


7 
app 

5 
16 
15 
20 
35 
10 

5 

13 
22 
20 
15 
12 
13 
12 

15 
35 
13 
21 
10 
15 
20 


20 

10 

9 

10 

50 

12 

20 

11 

40 

12 

10 

12 

30  i  12 
20  10 
40 
22 
25 

7 

7 

18 
13 
25 


12 


bD 


be 


bo 

1^  a 


s  p-i 


GO  'O 

bCO 

is 


rjl     0^    Q 


1  50!$.... 
1  00,     6  00 
1  00     6  00 


10  ]     1  00 


1-  25 

1  75 


2  00 


1  50 
1  50 

3  00 
1  50 


2  50 

1  50 

1  50 

2  45 
2  45 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2  50 
1  00 

"I'OO 


1  25 
1  50 


1  25 


6  00 


6  00 


13  00 


1 j     75 

jmonth  ...    :     50 
job _.  .. 


9  00 
18  00 


12  00 
12  00 
17  00 


00 


7  50 


j  irregular 

. .. imonth  .. 

260  OO'day 

500  001  year 

100  OOiyear 

150  00|day 

week .... 

400  00  day 

irregular 


63  00 


300  00 


24  00 
31  50 


1200  00 
600  00 
840  00 


day  .. 

day  .  - 

job.. 

job.. 

week 

week . 

week. 


150  00 
150  00 


391  00 

"250'00 


week, 
week . 
week . 
week, 
week, 
week . 

job.. 
job-_ 


day 
day 
job 


day  . . . 
day . . . 
day  . . . 

day 

job... 
month 
job... 
day  ... 
day... 
day ... 


month 

month  ...    ' 


25 

50 
67 
100 
100 
25 
50 
67 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 

""75 

75 


25 

50 

100 

67 


25yes 
50ino 

-  -  -  lyes 


75yes 
50yes 
33,  yes 
...  yes 

. . .  yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


-  -  'y*5s 

.-jyes 
.-yes 
--'yes 

.  .ino 
. .  ino 


■  -  -  -  ,yes 
...jyes 
•---.yes 
. ..  !yes 

—  lyes 
....jyes 
. . .  yes 
..-.jyes 
....jyes 

■  ---lyes 
, .  - .  jyes 

■  -  -  lyes 
....iyes 

50|no 

■  -  -  -  ,yes 

yes 

.  -  -  -  jyes 

lOOiyes 
25!yes 
25iyes 

.---lyes 
75;yes 
50lyes 

lyes 

B3[yes 

..--'yes 
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1.— Continued. 


tA 

+->           !        r-l 

oD^\    p. 

^  a 

O     OJ         r^ 

"^  d 

^1 

o  a 

'2  cc  i  -^ 

CD    '~' 

5  &           c' 

.2  53 

pi-id  1    o-g 

03    O  '      ®    O 

No 

c3  »*      fH  '^ 

H 

Q     :  PM 

none 

j 
none  $  6  00 

none!     7  50 

75'  7  to  9 

75  00 

6018  to  10 

....  8tol5 

100     9  00 

none  8  to  13 

60 8  to  10 

400  00 

. .      8  00 

m'ch   5  to  6 

100  00 

90     7  00 

75  00 

20     9  00 

I  faC 

!  a 


a  It 


0) 

a 

ci; 

o 

br, 

^ 

be 

s-i ; 

'S 

rt  is 


1  l>   ™ 
O  c3 


none 
40  001 
none  | 
none 
none 


--  10  00 
. . .  8  to  12 
...  lOtolo 
, . .  8  to  10 
...  12tol5 

..  I0tol3 
...    10  00 


none  Inone  15  00 
150  OO:  ....    16  00 

inone   15  00 

no  OOnone  12  00 
I  ....    15  00 

none  :none   15  00 

1810tol5 

..--  10to20 

none        30   12  00 


.. none 

8  to  10 

none  ,      12 

8  to  10 

500  001  ---- 

6  00 

1 

6  to  10 

little  im'ch 

7  50 

none  '    100 

8  to  15 

none 

8  to  10 

[none 

10tol2 

i    135 

8  to  10 

120  00!      _ 

8  00 

120  00;  .   .. 

8  00 

none     

10tol2 

250  OOnone 

10  00 

!    150 

- 30 

11  00 

10  00 

6 

6  to  8 

0 

1 

14 
9 
4 

2 

10 


1 
4 
3 
6 

10 
6 
4 
4 
4 

12 
6 

11 
7 


1 


yes 
no 
no 


no 

yes 

...yes 
. . . !  no 
1  i  no 
1  i  no 
1  i  no 


1  !  yes 
8  jyes 
1  I  no 

1  '  no 

2  :  no 
1  I  yes 

. -.  no 
. . .  no 
1  !  no 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


free 
24 


yes 

yes 

yes  .. 
;yes 

yes 
lyes 
;yes 

yes 

no 


73  a 


C  =1^  fl  _: 


bCi 
c5    c^ 


9^  \o  "u  .^3   j^  j^   O  .^   O 


b'cts 


12     10 


150! 

108: 

60 


10 


36 


yes 


no 


yes 


...    yes 

yes  i  yes 
-  -  yps 
---  yes 
yes  yes 
no  yes 
yes  I  yes 
yes  yes 
no   yes 

yes  yes 

no  j  yes 

no  yes 

no  yes 

no  ... . 

no  yes 

no  yes 


no   yes 
no   yes 

.  - . j  yes  yes 
. . .  no  yes 
..  [yes  yes 
20|....  yes 
.--I  no  yes 
.  -  j  no  ,  yes 
. _ -  yes  I  yes 


--I  yes  ,  yes 
.  - 1  yes ! yes 
.."  ...  yes 
i  yes  no 
25  no  yes 
no  I  yes 
no  j  yes 
yes 


no 

25j  yes 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 


no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


r2    Qj 


r3  -*^         >-'^ 


3  I     2 
3  i     8 


no  j  no  ino 
. .  -  yes  !no 
no    no  !no 


yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


I  yes  no 

I  no  ;no 

no  no 

i  yes  jno 

no  !no 

no  jno 

no  jno 

yes  mo 

yes  Ino 

i        i 

I  yes  Ino 

I  yes  jno 

\  yes  jno 

I  no  jno 

no  ;no 

j  no  yes 

i  no  lyes 

'  yes  jno 
no  yes 
yes  ino  • 

;  no  yes 
no  !no 
yes  no 
no  no 
no  no 
no  no 

lyes  jno 

j  yes  |no 

yes  :no 

yes  jno 

I  310  lyes 

:  no  ]no 

j  no  jno 

I  yes  mo 

I  no  jno 

no  lyes 

no  lyes 

no  no 

no  no 

no  |no 

no 

no  jyes 
yes  ino 
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TABLE  No. 


Occupation  by 
Counties. 


Northampton. 
Brick-Mason  _ . . 

Onslow. 

Carpenter  

Carpenter  

Blacksmith   . . . 
Sawyer  .... 

Orange. 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Painter 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith 

Pamlico. 

Mechanic  . . 

Machinist 

Engineer 

Mechanic 

Pasquotank. 

Printer . .  .. 

Engineer...    ... 

Machinist . . 

Carpenter  

Sawyer  . ' 

Blacksmith 

Bricklayer 

'  Sawyer . . 

Pender. 

Carpenter   

Blacksmith 

Wheelwright    ; 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith   . . . 

Perquimans. 

Sawyer  

Mechanic 

Mechanic 

Blacksmith  . ... 

Mechanic  _ 

Carpenter  

Carjienter 

Blacksmith 

Brick-Mason  .    . 
Mechanic  _  _    . . 

Person. 

Painter     

Brick-Maker  . . . 

Sawyer 

Carpenter 


9  >■■ 

CO  , 

3  iK 

O  & 


15 

5 

22 

6 

4 

6 

40 
47 
17 
35 

25 

45 


i  12 
12 


4 
4 
5 

8 
40 

31 

28 

3 

10 
20 
35 
30 

6 
15 
12 

7 
12 

14 
9 

20 
6 


J4 


t3 


$  2  00 


1  25 

1  50 
1  25 

1  25 


50 
2  50 


1  00 


$12  00 


9  00 


9  00 


15  00 


1  50 

2  50 
1  50 

1  501 
1  50i 

1  00 

2  00 
2  001 


15  50 


9  00 
6  00 


9  00 


1  25, 

95 

1  75 
1  25 
50 
25 
25 
50 
50 
25 
50 


2  25 
1  00 
1  00 
1  25 


5  00 


7  50 


bs. 

CO    0) 


CO  .^ 


I  CD 


+i 

rj 

C 

•'"' 

(Drg 

crt 

ni 

p. 

Ph 


c^  cc 

CO  rrj 
(l-     fH 

Mo 


Ph 


600  00  week :  100 

iday ;  100 

250  OO.day ;  100 

200  OOlmonth i  75l 

300  00 month  ....  lOOi 


25 


466  OOday . 

iday 

irregular 

!week 

-- job 


100 
100 


lOOi 


58  00 


40  00 


day  .. 
day., 
week. 


83 

50 

50 

100 


irregular 
irregular 


100 
100 
month  ...  I  100 
780  OOljob I  100 

480  OO'day :  100 

300  00  week 50 

.  . .  week i  100 


day i  100 

job ,  100 

....[job !  lOOj 

400  OOljob I     75 

job -... 


. . . day ! 

day 1  100 

240  00  job I     50 

560  OOljob 50 

200  OO'day 50 

:day lOO: 

275  00  week lOOl 

|day ..|  100 

_     Iday J     50 

432  OOday ;  100 
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yes  yes 

yes  yes 

no 

no  yes 

no  yes 

yes  yes 

no  yes 

yes  yes 

no  yes 

yes  yes 

snae  yes 

. ..  jsme  yes 

20  yes  yes 


no  yes 
yes  yes 
-  -  yes 
...  yes 
no    Yes 


2i 


no  no  yes 

4     no  no  yes 

1  no  no  no 
4     no  yes  no 

2  no  yes  no 
. ..    no  yes  no 

1  no  no  no 

2  no  no  ,no 
2     no  no  yes 

no  no  yes 

no  no  no 

2  no  no  no 
1     no  yes  no 

3  no  yes  no 

1  no  no   no 
. . .    no  no  no 

4  .  ...    no 

2  yes  yes  no 
1      no  ves  no 


...    no  no  no 

6     no  no  no 

no  no  yes 

1  no  yes  no 

2  no  no  yes 


7       7 


no  yes  no 
no     no  no 

no  no 

no  I  no  no 
no  no  no 
no     no  no 


1  I  no  j  no  yes 
. .  no  no  yes 
-.j  no  j  no  no 

.  i  yes  I  yes  no 
no  j  yes  no 

2  no  ...  no 
1  i  no  yes  no 

no  no  yes 
no  j  yes  no 
yes  I  yes  no 
no  1  ...  no 
I no 
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TABLE  No. 


Stanly. 

Shoemaker . 

Hai'ness-Maker  . 
Millwright  . . . . . 
Blacksmith  .... 

Stokes. 

Blacksmith 

Mechanic 

Wagon-Maker.. 

Mechanic 

Blacksmith   

Carpenter . .    . . . 

Surry. 

Carpenter  

Laborer 

Stone-Cutter 

Carpenter . . 

Printer 

Carpenter  . . 

Brick-Mason  _  .. 

Blacksmith 

Brick-Mason  .  _ . 

Carpenter      

Stone-Mason  . .. 
Painter  _ . 
Plasterer  

Swain. 

Carpenter    

Sawyer 

Blacksmith   

Wagon-Maker . . 

Miller      

Brick-Mason  . . . 

Transylvania. 

Blacksmith   

Tinner    .  _ . . 

Rock-Mason 

Painter 

Carpenter 

Painter  _  _ 

Tyrrell. 

Laborer  . . 

Fisherman  _  ... 
Coach-Maker    . . 

Carpenter . 

Fisherman 

Blacksmith  .... 

Union. 

Carpenter 

Mechanic 


.  10 

.....I  12 

_.  10 

80  12 


38 
25 
16 
10 
30 
19 

20 

7 
13 
30 
15 


40 

10 

7 

15 
50 
50 

35 
2 

15 
15 
20 
11 

15 
10 
38 
20 
16 
16 


19 
19 
25 
15 


10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


25      12 
6      12 


12 
12 
10 
12 
12 


10 
"12" 


11 

12 
11 
12 
10 
10 
10 


20  j   10 
20  '  10 


10 

12 

8 

12 

10 
■12 


1$  7  50i$  •-..-!$ ,week  . 

- .  - . .    32  50    ,  month 

!  00 Imonth 

-.     500  00  job.    . 


2  00    18  00   52  00     936  00 

2  00 job 

- ---     •    - ■-     job 

~*i -  -  ■  job 

1  00     6  00 300  00:  job . 

1  25  ._ ..    ...   ijob 


1  00 
50 

2  00 
1  75 

1  00 

2  25 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  25 
1  00 
1  00 


6  00 


10  50! 

6  00! . 

7  50!. 


1 


toll 
2  00 


8  00 
6  00 


9  00 


75 

1  ooi 
1  ooi 

1  ooi 
1  00! 

1  ooi 

80; 


1  OOi 

1  00| 

1  25| 

75| 

1 

1  OOj 

1  00 


4  50| 

6  00| 
6  00 


-- day 

irregular 

day 

day 

week  .    . 

job 

. ..    . .  [ilay  .   -  -- 
. _ .    ...  irregnlar 

'day 

.   [month  .. 

384  OOI  clay  . . . 
day 

400  00!  job  . . .    . 


216  OOlday 
720  OOday 


toll  .  . 
week. 


(1)  I  1^ 


»^    O      ,—    ^      q^ 
.    r-      >     01  '^       . 


50!     50;part 
50     SOpart 
--ijes 
20  yes 


100 

80 


25 

50 
50 
33 

67i     kJoyes 
100|....  yes 


75;yes 
50yes 
50  yes 
67:  part 


50  50iyes 

5U  SOiyes 

50  50no 

25'  75jyes 

75'  25!yes 

50  50yes 

100  .      yes 

25  75  yes 

100  ..    yes 

50  50  yes 

100....  yes 

100:....|yes 

100  ..  lyes 

50  50lyes 

lUO  lyes 

10  90  no 

10  90L... 


100 


260  00  month 
job... 


4 

12  00 
6  00 


4  50 


13  00 


300  00 


26  00 


390  00 
216  00 


day 
day 
day 
day 

job 


20^  80 
50^  50 
33     67 


•  yes 
no 

yes 

100  ....iyes 
100.-..iyes 


day  ... 
day.  . 
day  .  - . 
month 


. . .    -  -    month 
125  00  day  . .  - 


no 

lOOno 

100    ..,,.. 

100  ... .  part 

100    .     jyes 

25     75|no 

100!..      jyes 
251     75no 
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1. — Continued. 


o  a 

OS  •-" 

teg 


_^ 

•^ 

1  be 

0) 

> 

a 

03 

g 

-Q 

pj 

be 

o 

B'^ 

O 

4-= 

^H      est 

CO  o 


?  ^  =°  S,U^  =«    " 


Ph 


:5  z 


-», 1^  ?;'  i'o  o 


*i:  >^. 


03  ^  cti  2  '     « ;  O-C 

t>  colt-  5i'-'  oji^  Jh 
t^_  SiL^t:  a,^  a^_^  o 

djcc    DCO-Di^jCbx 
C    Kl     O    ra     ,1,    r-  '^  'V 


8  OOJ     2 
8  00'     2 
150i     7  001... 
Inone  7  to  lOj     9 


100  00  none  6  to  10; 

i  .-..I  4to6 

none    --..|     8  00 

....;       7    00 


Inone 

5  to  8 

60- 

200  00 

none 

'     8  00 

6  to  10 

none 

150 

7  to  8 

none 

none 

10  00 

48  00 

none 

6  00 

none 

60 

6  to  10 

50 

10  00 

75 

6  to  10 

none 



8  00 
7  00 
5  00 

little 

none 

8  to  10 

none 

8  to  10 

50  00 

150 

lOtolS 

none 

6  to  8 

none 

8  00 
8  00 

.... 

7  50 
8  to  10 

5  00 

none 

206 

8  00 

none 

.... 

10  00 
6  00 

none 

10  00 

none 

10  00 

none 

none 

5  to  8 

5  to  10 

none 

100 
100 

10  00 

"s'oo 

none 

5  00 

8  00 

125 

8  00 

3 
3 
3 

5 

7 

8 

1 

6 

8 

5 

11 

14 

14 


1  yes  i$. 

i  yes  i .  - 


-'  I  yes 

1     no 

-  -  - 1  yes 
1  I  yes 

1  :yes 

1      no 
1    yes 


1 


24 


no  i  yes 
no  :  .  -  - . 


if,  ^S 


a  ?^ 


7^ 


...j--..;yes  yes 
30i lyes  lyes 

...| [  no  .yes 

. ..[ j  no   yes 

lOj I  yes  :  yes 

. . .  1 . . .     no   yes 


'Z  yes 

1  yeS|--.. 

1  yes  I  — . 
..  lyes!     -- 

2  j  no  ^    40 
1  ;yes:... 

.  - .    no    

3  I  yes ' 

1  lyes  ..--. 

1  :,...; 

1  I  yes  i .  .  - 

6  I  yes  : 

6  yes  ' 


yes , .  - 
yes  I . . 
yesi-- 
yes I  -  - 
no  jfree 
yes  I . . 


1  yes 
1  [yes, 
1  I  no 

. . . !  yes 
1  I  yes 
1  ,yes 

. --  no 
. . .  I  yes 
1    ves 


24 


no  no 
no   ... 

no  yes 
no  yes 
no  '  yes 
no   yes 

...  yes 
no   yes 

I .yes 

yes : yes 
yes  I  yes 
yes  yes 
yes  yes 


10  —  ...yes  yes 
..  sme  yes 
..yes  yes 
-..yes  I  yes 
- .  no  yes 
- .  I  yes  I  yes 


...  .-..1  no  lyes 

.-.| I  yes  'yes 

25  .... .    no    no 
.-.;--.   :.....  yes 

.  - . ' no  I  yes 

..!  no  lyes 


yes  I . - . 

yes 

yes 


no  b'ds 
1     no      24 


25  no   yes 
.  -.ismeiyes 

. ..    no    no 

.1  no  i  no 

.  -  !  yes  I  no 

. .  I  no  [yes 


- . .  I  yes  I  yes 
25   no  ,  yes 


*s     ig  ;= 

01  O  !  C:^  C 
X!  O  I  c;-'- 
P  -^  k  33 
p  cc  I  c  S 
15        [<I   " 


"aPn 

;S  <!' 
<o  be 


5 .5  ---^ 


<5 


K< 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


no 


1 

5 

2 

3  i  no 

6  I  no 

6  no 


:yes 

yes 
yes  no 
...  no 
no  no 
yes  no 
no  no 

no  no 

no  yes 
no  no 
no  y^es 
no  yes 
yes  no 
yes  no 
no  yes 
yes  !no 


no  no 

no 

no  ino 


no  yes  no 

no  yes  no 

no  yes  

no  no  yes 


no    no  no 

yes  1  no  ;no 
no  I  no  yes 

L . .    no 

no    no  yes 
no  i  no  yes 


no 

no 
no 
no 
no 


no  lyes 
yes  no 
no  yes 
no  yes 
no  yes 
no  no 


no    yes  na 
no     no  ves 
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TABLE  No. 


Occupation  by 
Counties. 


?    >: 


O   P- 

33 


Union. 

Millwright 23 

Miner   j  1 

Meclianic  i  35 

Blacksmith '  19 

Vance. 

Machinist      I  12 

Harness-Maker  I  5 

Brick-Mason  ...  13 

Wagon-Maker..  15 

Carpenter i  10 

Brick-Mason  . . . ;  30 

Harness-Maker   i  11 

Carpenter    . \  7 

Tinner j  6 

Blacksmith '  7 

Wake.  \ 

Tinner _ . .  j  15 

Brick-Mason  ...!  32 

Wood- Worker . .  j  8 

Engineer  8 

Tinner 6 

Blacksmith   15 

Printer 13 

Carpenter 36 

Machinist 30 

Tin&Iron  Wr'k'r  18 

Carpenter 17 

Granite-Cutter  .  40 

Milliner    9 

Printer 13 

Shoemaker      . .  40 

Painter      . . 12 

Stone-Cutter  _..  19 

Brick-Mason  _..i  7 

Oas  Fitter  i  25 

Car-Repairer  _ . .  7 

Cabinet-Maker  .  30 

Painter     ;  15 

Painter 20 

Wheelwright...  10 
Blacksmith     .20 

Blacksmith   20 

Painter 1  7 

Blacksmith   ...J  12 

Blacksmith 16 

Blacksmith     ...  15 

Eng.  Machinist  35 

Boiler-Maker ...  . . 


12 
10 
12 
11 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


3  OOi-li 


1 
1 

1  25 

'l  75 

2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  OOJ 

1  50: 

2  50| 
2  00 
1  75 


10  00 


12  00 
9  00 
9  00 


9  00! 


a 
"B  -^ 


■^  3 


. j  week  - 

!  vveek  . 

936  OOiyear  ... 
vveek  . . 


|day  .. 

468  00  week. 
205  OOday  .- 

. .  ..--[week. 
400  OO'day  .. 
600  00  week 

469  00  week 
688  00  week . 

week 

week 


15  00   65  OO;     780  00, week. 

12  00 j     300  00; week. 

10  50:  45  00 


1  251 

1  50 

2  33 

1  50! 

2  35; 
2  25| 
2  00 


9  00 

14  oo: 

9  00; 

13'50 
12  00' 


58  50 


2  33 
1  66 

1  50 

3  00 

2  25i 
2  50i 
1  25 


10  oo; 


1  50 
1  25 
1  25 
1  50' 
75 
1  25 
1  50i 
1  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  35 


...    ...  month 

1006  00: month  -■-- 

390  00  week 

week . . 

620  00  week 

.  - ,  week 

.  -    month 

720  00|week 

600  00  month  .... 

600  00, month  .... 

200  001  month  .... 

I  week . .   . . . 

..   -;week. . 

400  OOi  irregular .. 

... ;  week 

....  week 

390  00,  month     .. 

...  ....': week 

w-eek 

week 

1  week 

week..    . . 

j  week 

Iweek-- ... 

w^eek  , . ..  - 

week 

week..  .. . 

..    mouth  .. . 

month  . . . 


-gM 


100 

100 

50 

100 

50 

too 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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1.— Continued. 


Earnings  of  all 
others  in  family. 

Days  unable  to  get 
work  past  year. 

Oh 

0 

0)   0 

3 

a 
0    . 

>    CO 

''    Oi 

be 

u  « 

0;    t; 

OJ 

s 

0 

be 

a 

% 
0 

yes 
no 
no 

yes 

no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

0) 

c 

s... 

18 

be.  4^ 

^    P. 

'^'^ 
S    0) 

Oj     IB 

0  rt 

cc   CO 

^.  a 

C    QJ 
OJ    CO 

0  cfl 

■'-  ^ 

6 

—   CO 

.     cc 

Oj    0/ 
JO   OJ 

yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

no 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 
no 

"c  c 
0^ 

"go 
:»-= 

3| 
pll 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

^     la 

R          ^0; 

0    :'^ 

a:   ..    S  0 

0  >■  s  f^ 

5       6 
5    

4  1     7 
5|     3 

..J     1 

4  '.... 

be 
a 
'S 

S  0 
-^  2 

So 

6 

_0_|H 

<1  '" 

1^ 

k. 

-t^    CC 

if 

o~ 

< 

no 
no 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

''!-l    to 

Oj    bJD 

fa 

$ 50 

none  none 
inone 

$12  00     8 

7  to  8     5 

8  00   12 

7  to  10     7 

8  to  10     4 
10tol2      3 
8  to  10,     5 
lOtolSi     8 
10tol5     1 
8  to  10    10 

12  00     1 

1 
1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

3     no 
1     no 
6     no 

no 
no 

none 
100  00 

none 

75 

30 
100 

"90 

none 

100 

none 

36 

---- 

25 



2 

no 

no 
no 

ves 

no 

no 
no 

50  00 

4   ;      1 

....        1 
3;..- 

9  ;    7 

1 

"9  !"3 

i 

2 

no 

16200 

72 

1     no 

no 

1     no 

no 
no 

yes 

15  00 

9  00 
15  00 
15  00 

12  50 

12  00 

1 2t,ol  5 

7 
7 

6 
2 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

"1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
4 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

no 

yes' 

yes 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 

no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

no 
no 

yes 

sme 
no 
no 
yes 
sme 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 

no 

no 
no 

yes 

no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
ves 

yes 
no 

none 
300  00 
none 

"90 

75 
96 

120 

""3 

"20 

9       4 
9  !.... 
9    .   .- 

4 

no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 

no 

no 
no 
no 

none 
none 
none 

none!12to20j     8 

none!  12  50i     1 

none!10tol2|     6 

4!  16  00,     5 

9       3 
9    ..   . 
9  :    1 
9       2 
9       4 
9    ... 
9       2 
9       2 
9       4 
9    .... 
9    --_. 
9       3 
9    .... 
3       3 
9    .... 
9       2 
9        1 
9       3 
9       6 
9       3 
9    ... 
9       4 
9     . 

2 

no 
no 

yes 
no 

none 

. 

1  lyes 
3     no 

...      no 

2  no 

300  00  none 
none      150 
none  -none 

8  OOi     7 

i     4 

12tol5     6 
12tol5      6 

5 

i 
1--- 

8 

.... 

10 
3 

yes 

no 

no 

none        42 

2  no    no 

3  . . .    yes 
yes 

yes    no 

1                   VPS 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

1      90 

none 

;    150 

150 

"78 

96 

120 

"60 
120 
96 
60 
60 
48 

36 
60 
b'ds 
60 
60 
60 
150 





156" 00 

none 

209 

200 

none 

none 

none 

200 

150 

75 

12  00 

13  00 
10  00 
12  00 
12  00 

6 

8 
4 
4 

7 
7 
7 
7 
1 
7 
2 

"... 
"25 



no 

"3 

1 
1 
3 

2 
"3 

no     no 

yes  yes 
yes    no 
no     no 
no     no 

no 

no 

no     no 
no    no 

no 
no 

yes 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

"78 
none 

!      1 

.-■-..:  4 

i  4 

5 

iitoi5:   7 

12  50i     2 

9    .... 

no    ves 

no 

9       1 
9    .... 

1 

no 
no 

no 

yes 
yes 
no 

yes 

no 

'none 

no 

-   - . .  none 

9       2 
9       4 
9    .... 

2 

no 

no 

150  00 

none 
none 

.... 

no 

2     no 
....    no 

no 
no 
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TABLE  No- 


Occupation  BY    I  ^  ^ 
Counties.        i  ^  1 


Wake. 

Moulder 

Machinist 

Boil-er-Maker  .  . . 

Engineer    . 

Cooper 

Blacksmith 

Cabinet-Maker. . 

Carpenter 

Carpenter . . 

Carpenter  

Trimmer 
Upholsterer  . . . 

Warren. 

Mechanic 

Wood- Worker . . 

Painter     

Carpenter   

Carj^enter 

Brick-Mason  ._. 

Painter  .  _  _ 

Blacksmith 

Rock-Mason   . . . 

Blacksmith 

Tinner .    

Mechanic  -  -  . . . 
Rock-Mason   . . . 

Painter    

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith   

Mason  . ... 

Washington. 

Carpenter , . 

Rock- Mason  ... 
Carriage  Maker . 
Brick-Mason  ... 

Blacksmith   

Wheelwright 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith   

Watauga. 
Mechanic  .. .  ^.. 

Miller.. 

Brick-Mason  . . . 

Mason 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Wayne. 

Blacksmith 


36 
22 
30 
20 

5 
30 
14 
20 
30 

6 

10 
38 
36 

2 
60 
14 
43 

12 
10 
15 
14 
15 


10 


10 


be 


bO 


35$. 
35|.. 

25! 

251 ,' '. 

.25! 
50L. 
50|.. 
50[.. 

25|.. 

oo|.. 

00    . 

oo;  . 

50i 
501 
50, 
50  i 
85  i 
50, 
50i 


7  50 


9  00 
'900 


9  00 


501 
00| 

25! 
OOi 
50| 
001 
50i 
35| 
50! 


9  00 
12  00 


6  00 
"9"00 


1  25 

2  00 

1  00 

2  50 


00 


75 


2  50 
1  00 
1  25 
1  00 


12  00 


15  00 


4  00 

"e'oo 


12  00 


fH  re 

CO    (D 


f^2 


468  00 


;month 
imonth 
nionth 
Imonth 
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TABLE  No. 


Occupation  by 

Counties. 


CO   ^ 

Oj   CO 


Wayne. 


Blacksmith 

15 

Tinner 

2 

Carpenter 

Fireman  . .    .... 

30 

15 

Painter 

15 

Sawyer 

Tanner 

10 
30 

Brick- Mason  ... 

30 

Brick-Mason  . . . 

13 

Painter 

8 

Wilkes. 

Brick-Mason  .._ 

6 

Brick-Mason  . . . 

35 

Millvvriglit 

Carpenter  

Blacksmitli 

8 

8 

10 

Laborer 

8 

Millwright 

11 

Wilson. 

Wood- Worker . . 

18 

Carpenter  

Brick-Mason  .  . . 

30 
11 

Car^jenter   . 

Painter 

13 
33 

Machinist 

8 

Brick-Mason  . . . 

31 

Painter  .  _ 

10 

Carpenter  . 

Carpenter 

Brick-Mason  . . . 

15 

4 

30 

Harness-Maker . 

30 

Blacksmith  

31 

Carpenter 

Yadkin. 

3 

Tobacco- Worker 

15 

Painter 

9 

Carpenter 

Harness-Maker . 

.... 

Carpenter 

Blacksmitli 

10 
40 

Painter     . 

10 

Stone-Mason  . . . 

7 

Carpenter 

Carriage-Maker . 

8 
8 

Laborer 

30 

Blacksmith |  14 

Carriage  Trim'er     8 


10 
10 
•18 
18 
10 
13 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
13 
10 

10 
13 
18 
18 
11 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
13 
11 
11 

10 
13 
18 
13 
10 
10 
18 
10 
10 
10 
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13 
10 


1  50S 

'l  35I 
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1. — Continued. 
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TABLE  No. 
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1  — Continued. 
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Table  No.  2. — Showing  average  Hours  of  Labor,  per  cent,  of  Wages  paid  in 
Cash  and  in  Merchandise,  average  Number  owning  homes,  average  Rents 
PAID,  Number  in  Family.  Children  attending  School,  &c.,  for  each  county 
in  the  State,  made  from  returns  from  Mechanics  in  the  different  Counties. 
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-^       !     2  bb 


!>  o    ^: 
<J        o 


Alamance ,  10|[ 

Alexander 11 

Alleghany 11 

Anson   lOfj 

Ashe IH 

Beaufort 11 

Bertie U  | 

Bladen H  [ 

Brunswick lO^j 

Buncombe . .    lOj! 

Burke lOi: 

Cabarrus lOi; 

Caldwell 11^1 

Camden 11  i 

Carteret lOi: 

Caswell 11 

Catawba Hi' 

Chatham Hi 

Cherokee.-- 11 

Chowan lOi 

Clav lOAi 

Cleveland 11 

Columbus - .    Hi 

Craven -  -   -  -  -    10 

Cumberland lOi 

Currituck 12 

Davie 10* 

Davidson !•  lOf 

Dare.- -..    10^ 

Duplin ;  lOi 

Durham '  10 

Edgecombe \  10^ 


Forsytli 
Franklin  . 
Gaston  .-. 
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Q-raham .  - 
Qvanville. 
Greene  .  -  - 


lOi 

11 

11  ; 
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71 
90 
70 
70 
55 
92 
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79 
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73 
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73 
68 
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62 
75 
59 
94 
95 
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85 
93 
86 
59 
98 
95 
98 
95 
88 
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56 
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58 
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10 
30 
30 
45 
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29 
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12 
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27 

'41' 
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32 
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41 


15 
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41 

2 

5 

2 

5 

12 
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44 
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Views  of  Mechanics. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  to  the  Bureau  on  various 
subjects  from  Mechanics  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State: 

ALAMANCE. 

Mechanical  Engineer. — I  am  not,  what  the  people  in  this  section  call  a  work- 
ingmaii,  still  there  is  not  a  man  is  this  section  who  does  more  real  work  than  I 
do.  I  get  out  plans  and  specifications  for  mills  of  all  kinds,  but  more  particularly 
cotton-mills;  am  thrown  a  great  part  of  my  time  about  the  mills,  and  am  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  relations  existing  between  the  laboring  class  and 
their  employers  than  any  one  in  the  county.  My  duties  throw  me  much  in  the 
company,  both  of  the  operatives  and  the  owners.  I  can  say  there  has  been  a  very 
decided  improvement  for  the  better  between  the  two  classes  since  I  sent  you  a 
statement  about  a  year  ago.  Then  the  two  parties  looked  upon  each  other  with  a 
great  deal  of  distrust,  and  it  was  equally  as  bad  with  the  employer  as  the  em- 
ployee, but  now  there  is  a  much  better  feeling  existing.  What  the  laboring  class 
need  most  is  a  law  governing  the  employing  of  children  in  mills.  &e.,  and  an  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  those  better  informed  to  induce  them  to  husband  their  earnings. 
There  are  hundreds  of  cases  where  men  with  large  families  go  to  the  cotton-mills 
and  get  their  children  to  work  in  the  mill,  and  they  do  nothing:  actually  do  not 
perform  five  days'  work  in  tlie  year.  Now  there  should  be  a  law  to  compel  these 
men  to  send  their  children  to  school  while  the  public  school  is  in  session,  if  no 
longer,  and  not  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Another  thing  much  needed 
is  some  ins.titution  like  a  savings  bank,  where  these  people  could  deposit  their 
small  earnings  and  get  it,  when  desired.  As  it  is  now  what  they  get  is  spent  as  fast 
as  earned,  and  in  many  cases  for  articles  that  are  no  benefit  to  them.  -Among 
the  cotton-mill  people  there  is  a  very  decided  opposition  to  the  lengtli  of  time 
the  mill  is  run.  They  think  ten  hours  long  enough  for  a  day's  work,  but  as  the 
labor  is  mostly  females  and  boys,  the  thing  is  not  much  agitated.  There  is  no 
other  class  of  laborers  in  tliis  section  wlio  work  over  ten  hours  per  day. 

Carpenter— Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds  — The  laborers  are  imijosed  upon  more 
than  any  other  class.  But  I  cannot  suggest  the  remedy  for  the  present  evils.  I  think 
ten  hours  in  summer  and  nine  in  winter  should  constitute  a  day's  work.  Labor- 
ers should  insist  on  this  and  on  fair  pay  for  their  work.  If  they  were  agreed  and 
united,  they  would  succeed.  As  it  is  now  they  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
man  who  employs  them,  and  must  work  as  many  hours,  and  for  such  i^rice  as  he 
is  willing  to  pay,  or  not  work  at  all. 

I  think  the  public  schools  are  not  worth  much;  women  are  generally  employed 
to  teach,  and  they  are  not  fit  to  teach  boys. 

Mason,  &c. — I  have  been  working  at  my  trade  for  ten  or  more  years;  usually 
get  from  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  day,  and  work  ten  to 
fourteen  hours  per  day.  There  is  no  system  as  to  hours  or  wages,  as  there  should 
be,  nor  in  regard  to  apprentices  learning  a  trade.  There  are  a  great  many 
workmen  who  pretend  to  be  mechanics,  but  wdio  know  nothing:  they  succeed, 
however,  in  keeping  good  workmen  out  of  a  job. 
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Wagon  Maker. — The  wagon  making  business  in  this  State  is  kept  down  by  the 
immense  importation  of  wagons  made  in  other  States.  The  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  coffins.  The  close  competition  with  the  manufactories  .of  the  North  makes  the 
business  dull  and  unprofitable  here.  Our  merchants  should  discourage  the  use  of 
these,  and  those  who  purchase  should  demand  a  home-made  article;  then  our  own 
mechanics  would  be  able  to  keep  employment,  and  every  other  business  would  be 
benefited  by  the  additional  money  tliat  would  lio  put  into  circulation. 

Blacksmith. — Every  man  and  woman  can  mal:e  ;i  living  and  have  a  home  too 
if  they  M^ill  begin  right  and  live  within  their  ability,  and  not  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  rich  in  show.  Most  of  our  workingmen  lose  too  much  time  ai'ound  the  shops 
and  stores. 

Millwright  and  Machinist.— We  need  better  public  schools,  industrial  schools, 
and  legislation  that  would  give  a  part  of  the  profits  to  the  laborer,  and  not  all  to 
the  cajjitalist  or  corporation. 

Carpenter. — I  think  it  is  better  to  let  the  tariff  stand  as  it  is.  Work  the  public 
roads  by  taxation  or  by  convicts,  so  that  the  burden  of  working  the  roads  shall  be 
more  equally  divided  than  under  the  present  system.  Ten  hours  should  constitute 
a  day's  Avork.  and  cash  should  be  paid  in  full  for  all  labor  each  week. 

ALEXANDER. 

Millwright  and  Cabinet  Maker.— Our  county  has  been  blessed  in  the  last 
twelve  months  with  a  railroad,  and  I  can  already  see  it  has  benefited  the  me- 
chanic and  laborer.  Men  of  capital  and  energy  have  moved  in,  and  consequently 
made  work  more  plentiful  and  at  advanced  wages.  We  need  more  men  of  this 
kind  in  our  county,  who  have  the  means  to  invest  in  permanent  improvements. 
We  need  machine  shops,  founderies,  wood-working  establishments,  &c.  We  also 
need  more  ivorkmen  and  fewer  cobblers.  There  are  men  in  this  county,  and  lots 
of  them  too,  who  know  nothing  about  the  carpenter's  trade  except  to  cobble,  and 
yet  the}^  will  undertake  to  build  a  house  for  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  They 
keep  good  mechanics  out  of  a  job  and  keep  wages  down. 

Millwright. — Work  in  the  county  is  ruined  by  so  many  men  that  are  not  com- 
petent, and  consequently  they  have  lowered  wages  to  their  level,  and  a  man  who 
will  do  good  work  will  not  take  it  at  their  prices.  The  men  wanting  work  done 
seem  indifferent  to  the  quality,  but  look  at  the  price.  (There  are  too  many  men 
for  the  amount  of  work.)  This  is  more  so  with  carpenters  than  it  is  with  my  trade. 
There  is  no  union  of -workmen  of  any  kind  in  the  county,  but  every  man  gets 
work  where  he  can  and  for  whatever  j^rice  he  can. 

ALLEGHANY. 

Mechanic  and  Blacksmith. — We  have  plenty  of  water-power,  woods  and 
minerals  lying  dormant.  Therefore,  if  we  had  cai^italists  to  invest  means  among 
us  and  give  employment  to  workmen,  it  Mould  greatly  benefit  us.  Also  we  need 
a  railroad  in  this  county  to  give  better  transportation.  We  have  a  healthy 
climate,  and  first-rate  free  stone  water  all  over  this  county.  A  good  grain  and 
grass  county  with  nice  stock,  a  splendid  opening  for  immigration,  land  ranging 
from  three  to  twentj^  dollars  per  aci'e.     We  need  machinery  so  as  to  manufacture 
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here  at  home,  instead  of  having  to  patronize  the  New  England  States,  as  we  could 
make  our  farming  implements,  &c.,  here  among  us,  and  save  cost,  &c. 

Blacksmith.— My  experience  is,  that  men  or  women  who  have  a  trade  and 
want  to  keep  employment  should  do  their  work  right.  No  surer  rule  than  this. 
They  have  more  work  and  better  pay  than  those  who  care  nothing  about  how 
work  should  be  done.  There  are  too  many  who,  when  hired  to  work,  watch  the 
sun  too  much,  instead  of  watching  their  work. 

Mechanic. — A  mechanic  in  this  county  does  all  sorts  of  wood  work,  and  some- 
times iron  and  brick  work,  and  so  we  denominate  them  mechanics.  The  prices 
received  for  work  of  this  kind  is  low,  but  enough  to  enable  one  to  live  comforta- 
ble in  this  county  by  being  economical,  and  they  are  generally  in  quite  good  con- 
dition and  satisfied. 

MiLLAVRiGHT. — Carpenters,  blacksmiths,  cabinet-makers,  shoe-makers,  brick- 
masons,  rock  masons  all  get  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day 
and  board.  Millwrights  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  and  board. 
Farm  hands  fifty  cents.  Generally  work  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  trade 
where  they  choose.  Board  is  five  to  ten  dollars  per  month,  and  schools  genei-ally 
good  ones. 

ANSON. 

Mechanic. — I  think  that  we  need  some  kind  of  system  in  Anson  County  worse 
than  anything  else.  And  we  need  more  first-class  workmen — men  who,  when  they 
take  contracts,  know  what  they  are  doing — for  when  there  is  a  public  school- 
house  or  a  bridge  to  let  out,  some  man  will  run  it  down  that  don't  know  anything 
about  the  cost,  or  doing  the  work  either:  consequently  there  is  not  much  demand 
for  first-class  woi'kmen  on  public  work.  , 

Painter. — We  have  endeavored  to  answer  your  questions  as  correctly  as  we 
could — our  judgment  being  quite  limited  on  some  of  them.  Money  is  not  easily 
gotten  now.  Steady  occupation  is  hard  to  obtain  with  reasonable  support.  More 
money  is  needed:  better  wages  would  suit  the  laboring  class  and  imjirove  busi- 
ness.    Longer  school  terms — better  teachers  and  fewer — better  wages. 

Carpenter. — We  have  no  trade  union,  or  anything  of  the  kind;  but  they  are 
needed  here  very  badly.  Every  laborer  goes  to  work  at  sunrise  and  works  until 
sundown.  I  wish  some  plan  could  be  formed  by  which  we  might  have  a  labor 
system  in  this  community.  We  have  good  carpenters  who  have  to  work  for  from 
a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day  on  account  of  having  no  rules 
or  regulations.  We  have  many  a  man  here  working  at  the  carpenter's  trade  who 
has  never  served  an  apprenticeship.  There  are  many  hundred  laborers  here  who 
are  paid  in  orders,  and  never  see  a  cent  of  money,  and  are  compelled  to  trade  at 
one  place. 

Mechanic. — The  condition  of  the  working  class  in  this  county  is  much  better 
than  last  year;  they  are  working  harder  and  living  cheaper.  Farmers  and  renters 
are  making  a  very  strong  effort  to  live  cheaper  and  buy  on  the  cash  system: 
they  have  quit  giving  so  many  mortgages.  The  work  for  mechanics  is  dependent 
on  the  progress  that  the  farmer  makes.  If  the  farmer  prospers,  we  all  have 
work  enough  to  do.  and  at  good  prices. 
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ASHE. 

E.  O. — Mechanics  receive  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day 
and  board  (carpenters,  brick -masons,  &c).  Farm  labor,  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
and  board.  Wages  are  generally  paid  in  cash  when  work  is  completed,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  to  by  the  parties.  Good  board  can  be  had  at  from  four  to  six 
dollars  per  month.  Our  public  schools  are  run  about  three  to  five  months  in 
winter.     A  railroad  would  put  this  county  on  a  boom. 

Carpenter  and  Cabinet  Maker.— Better  schools  and  better  teachers  would  be 
a  great  help  to  us.  There  are  too  many  teachers  who  don't  know  enough  to  teach. 
Too  many  jack-legs  in  the  courity — we  need  better  mechanics.  The  style  of 
house-building  has  changed  very  greatly  since  the  steam  saw  mills  have  been 
introduced  into  our  county.  We  need  a  railroad,  tobacco  factories,  &c.  This 
county  can  produce  as  fine  tobacco  as  can  be  raised  in  the  State.  The  Healing 
Springs  of  Ashe  County  are  beginning  to  attract  considerable  attention.  The 
condition  of  the  working  people  is  tolerable  good — would  be  much  better  if  they 
could  get  cash  for  their  work;  every  one  wants  to  pay  in  trade. 

W.  H.  B. — Workingmen  are  out  of  employment  much  of  their  time,  as  farming 
is  the  principal  occupation  here.  Verj^  little  apprenticeship  in  this  county.  The 
opening  up  of  our  vast  amount  of  silver,  copper  and  iron  ores  would  much  im- 
prove the  condition  of  our  laboring  men.  The  lumber  industry  would  and  should 
be  opened  up,  as  we  have  very  line  timber.  There  are  no  capitalists  in  this  vicin- 
ity, consequently  there  is  a  scarcity  of  money,  and  no  industry  is  thriving.  We 
are  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  from  any  railroad,  and  therefore  our  minerals, 
timbers,  stock  and  fine  vs'ater  power  are  worthless,  so  far. 

•  BEAUFORT. 

W.  B.  R. — In  my  opinion,  the  colored  laborers  in  agriculture  (to  whom  my  ex- 
perience is  confined) — are  getting  more  averse  to  continued  labor,  with  each  new 
brood.  Tliose  on  my  plantation  do  not  as  an  average  (I  mean  the  men)  work  over 
half  their  time.  Some  not  over  eight  da3's  out  of  the  twenty-six  that  make  a 
working  month. 

I  think  the  greatest  good  that  you,  or  the  State  by  any  of  its  agencies,  can  ac- 
complish, is  to  found  schools  in  which  the  manual  arts  shall  be  taught,  along 
with  the  elementary  branches  of  education.  By  the  '•  manual  arts  '  I  mean  the 
arts  of  working  in  wood  and  iron,  and  the  general  principles  of  mechanics  and  of 
keeping  accounts. 

An  object  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  should  be  to  educate  young  men  qual- 
ified to  be  overseers  or  managers  of  farms,  belonging  to  owners  who  are  compell- 
ed to  be  absent,  more  or  less,  as  most  owners  of  even  moderately  sized  farixis  ai'e. 
The  wages  of  this  class  of  men  are  enough  to  procure  a  very  good  and  intelligent 
set.  I  pay  my  overseer  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  besides  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses of  himself  and  family,  now  consisting  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  esti- 
mate his  salary  at  six  hundred  dollars,  with  unlimited  opportunities,  some  legiti- 
mate, and  others  not.  I  find  it  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  get  an 
honest  and  intelligent  man  to  act  as  my  overseer.  His  income  is  beyond  that  of 
any  of  our  neighbors,  and  he  soon  thinks  that  the  place  is  his  own.  and  lean  only 
convince  him  to  the  contrary  by  getting  some  other  person  to  do  as  he  did.     A 
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school  for  overseers  would  be  worth  more  than  Chapel  Hill,  or  Davidson,  or  the 
like,  which  make  lawyers,  and  doctors  and  editors  or  preachers,  but  no  practical 
men. 

Lumberman. — The  thing  most  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  this  county  is  the 
high  rate  of  interest,  premium,  per  cent.,  &c.,  charged  by  those  who  lend  money 
and  furnish  supplies. 

J.  M.  R. — The  reason  there  is  so  much  trifling  work  is  because  the  workingman 
is  so  badly  oppressed.  If  he  has  to  borrow  a  little  money  or  buy  some  supplies  on 
time,  he  is  made  to  pay  such  higli  per  cent,  that  he  never  can  pay  the  principal 
and  finally  must  be  sold  out  for  the  debt,  and  must  then  work  for  what  ever  pay 
he  can  get,  be  the  price  ever  so  small.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  "  get  him  poor 
and  then  keep  him  poor."  The  poor  man  sees  that  he  is  being  oppressed  and  the 
result  is  he  does  poor  work.  If  the  laws  of  our  State  and  county  do  not  give  a 
better  showing  to  the  working  class,  the  bottom  will  soon  drop  out  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Carpenter. — The  main  cause  why  work  is  so  scarce  and  wages  low  is  the  fact 
that  our  farmers  have  had  short  crops  for  a  number  of  years,  and  consequently 
have  to  make  a  very  little  money  go  a  long  way.  Result  is  scarcity  of  work  at 
very  low  wages. 

Mechanic. — There  is  very  little  steady  regular  work  among  the  working  class 
in  this  county.  They  are  out  of  work  a  great  part  of  their  time,  except  those  en- 
gaged at  the  saw-mills;  they  have  regular  work  and  fair  pay,  though  they  get  pay 
mostly  in  trade  at  the  stores.  They  get  eighty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day,  twen- 
ty-six days  per  month. 

Printer. — We  have  no  apprentice  system,  nor  labor  organizations  of  any  kind. 
I  believe  the  condition  of  the  white  laboring  class  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  town  or  city  in  North  Carolina.  The  average  pay  of  the  common 
laborer  is  about  one  dollar  per  day.  A  good  comfortable  house  can  be  rented  for 
five  dollars  per  month,  with  a  large  garden  plot  attached.  Shad  can  be  bought 
for  fifteen  cents  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pair:  herring,  fifty  cents  per  hundred; 
corn,  forty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel;  fresh  beef,  from  three  to  ten  cents  per 
pound;  vegetables  in  abundance  can  be  easily  raised.  We  have  no  floating  labor, 
and  the  supply  rarely  overbalances  the  demand,  except  in  the  worthless  negro  ele- 
ment, which  generally  finds  an  outlet  on  the  neighboring  farms.  Our  shipwrights, 
millwrights  and  first-class  mechanics  command  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  But  the  demand  is  not  great  for  them.  The 
existing  state  of  affairs  would  be  materially  changed  by  a  railroad  outlet"  to  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  which  would  bring  with  it  factories  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  our  home  products,  thereby  enhancing  their  value,  building  up  our  town, 
improving  all  branches  of  business  and,  of  course,  the  workingman  would  receive 
his  share  of  the  general  benefits.  As  it  is,  being  in  the  centre  of  an  agricultural 
country,  with  no  manufacturing  enterprises  to  fall  back  on,  we  must  necessarily 
fluctuate  as  the  crops  prove  prosperous  or  a  failure.  However,  on  the  whole,  I 
believe  our  laboring  people  are  as  happy  and  contented  a  lot  as  any  town  can 
boast  of.  Our  young  mechanics  nearly  aU  allied  themselves  with  the  temperance 
movement,  which  has  existed  in  our  town  for  the  past  two  years.     The  most  im- 
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portant  need  of  the  workingman  is  a  good  free  school  for  the  ijrojjer  education  of 
his  children.  There  has  been  none  taught  in  this  town  for  the  past  two  years.  But 
the  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  have  been  aceunuilating,  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  committee,  who  will,  at  an  early  day,  build  a  free  school-house, 
and.  I  trust,  establish  a  school  worthy  of  our  town. 

The  above  synopsis  will  apply  to  most  of  our  eastern  towns,  nearly  all  of  which 
enjoy  the  same  natural  blessings  that  I  have  enumerated  above.  Any  other  in- 
formation I  will  be  plep^sed  to  impart. 

BERTIE. 

Blacksmith. — The  condition  of  workingmen  and  their  families  is  bad  generally. 
In  my  opinion,  there  must  be  more  work  at  better  pay  before  there  can  be  any 
improvement.  There  seems  to  be  an  over-supply  in  all  lines,  consequently  a  part 
of  them  are  idle  all  the  time. 

Carpenter. — I  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  before  being  allowed  to 
contract  as  a  mechanic.  The  trouble  now  is  we  have  no  apprentice  system  in  tliis 
State,  and  men  who  have  never  learned  the  trade,  but  have  picked  up  a  little 
knowledge  of  tools  call  themselves  mechanics,  and  will  take  work  at  any  price 
almost,  many  times  "over-draw  "  on  it,  and  leav-e  the  job  for  somebody  else  to  fin- 
ish. All  this  operates  against  the  honest,  competent  mechanic  and  makes  it  hard 
for  him  to  get  work  at  living  prices.  If  there  could  be  a  law  regulating  this  mat- 
ter, it  would  be  a  great  help  all  round. 

Carpenter. — In  ni}^  opinion,  the  thing  most  needed  by  workingmen  is  more 
industry. 

Brick-Mason. — Have  followed  this  trade  sixteen  years;  usually  work  from  sun 
to  sun  at  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  jier  day.  with  much  loss  time.  Receive 
about  one-fourth  of  wages  in  cash,  balance  in  trade  or  store  orders.  Labor  in  this 
county  is  entirely  unorganized,  and  is  under  the  necessity  of  working  on  just 
such  terms,  and  at  such  prices  as  the  emijloyers  choose  to  offer,  and  they  are  gen- 
erally too  low  to  make  a  living  on. 


Mechanic. — Times  good  about  here;  money  is  scarce,  but  we  cannot  complain; 
nobody  was  pushed  nor  closed  out  last  season  that  I  know  of.  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  able  to  settle  up  for  the  past  year  smoothly  and  quietly.  If  we  lack  any- 
thing, it  is  individual  industry.  If  more  perseverance  was  used  this  township 
would  be  rich  in  a  short  time.  I  am  a  one-legged  man — lost  my  leg  in  the  late  war — 
have  raised  a  family  since,  and  never  gave  a  mortgage  in  my  life,  never  was 
pushed  for  a  contract,  and  have  got  along  finely,  and  cannot  see  wdiy  any  one  else 
cannot  do  as  well.  I  live  at  Woodville,  and  can  recommiend  this  part  of  the 
county  for  its  beauty,  good  water,  good  timber  and  fertile  lands  and  mild  climate. 

WHEELWRiffHT  AND  BlacksivuTh. — Mechanics  wiU  have  to  have  some  system 
about  wages:  there  are  so  mauy  haK-handed  mechanics  that  it  is  hard  for  a  good 
mechanic  to  get  work  at  fair  prices.  I  work  at  home  on  my  farm  a  good  part 
of  tlie  time  for  want  of  employment  at  my  trade  at  a  living  price. 

Carpenter. — There  are  too  many  common  mechanics:  with  less  of  these  the 
No.  1  workmen  could  get  ready  employment  at  fair  pay. 
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Blacksmith. — A  great  many  laborei's  have  gone  from  this  section  to  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  from  time  to  time,  to  work  on  turpentine  farms.  Many  of 
them  returned  home  about  Christmas  with  no  more  money  than  they  had  when 
they  started  away.  If  they  would  stay  at  home  and  work,  they  would  be 
better  off. 

BRUNSWICK. 
Blacksmith. — I  live  in  the  country  on  my  farm  and  only  work  at  my  trade  a 
part  of  my  time.  When  at  work  hx  the  day,  I  get  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
day  of  ten  to  twehe  hours,  about  half  cash,  balance  in  trade.  Nearly  all  mechanics 
in  this  county  follow  some  otlier  occupation  in  connection  with  their  trade,  other- 
wise they  would  be  unemployed  a  great  part  of  their  time. 

Carpenter. — We  get  very  little  cash  for  our  work — I  might  as  well  say  none. 
We  have  to  take  trade  or  nothing,  and  often  the  employer  has  not  got  such 
goods  as  we  want,  but  that  makes  no  difference.  We  need  to  be  protected  from 
imposition  of  this  kind,  and  also  from  the  botches  and  cobblers  that  have  neither 
knowledge  nor  tools,  and  yet  they  undertake  work  and  keep  prices  down  below 
a  living  point.     If  any  relief  can  be  had  in  law,  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Mechanic. — With  regard  to  Mdiat  would  do  the  county  of  Brunswick  good  in 
its  present  condition,  I  must  say  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question:  but  can 
tell  you  our  condition  and  some  of  our  needs,  as  I  understand  them.  We  have 
no  capital  to  carry  on  any  manufacturing  business,  and  therefore  cannot  give 
employment  to  our  laborers.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  good  land  that  is  not  in 
cultivation  for  the  lack  of  cai^ital  to  put  it  in  condition,  and.  as  you  are  aware,  a 
country  so  situated  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  employ  and  pay  its  mechanics  and 
laborers.  If  we  borrow  money,  we  have  to  mortgage  everything  and  pay  a  rate 
of  interest  that  we  cannot  afford. 

Blacksmith. — There  is  no  doubt  about  the  necessity  of  workingmen  having  a 
better  understanding  with  each  other.  They  should  be  united  in  some  way  and 
have  weU  regulated  plans  to  be  governed  by,  and  cease  injuring  each  other  by 
their  opposition  and  competition. 

Laborer. — From  my  experience  and  observa,tiou,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  to  imjjrove  the  condition  of  the  workingman,  is  by 
improving  the  finances  of  the  covmtry,  and  develoj)  some  plan  by  which  a  better 
price  can  be  obtained  for  the  products  of  the  farm.  Then  the  farmer  could  give 
liigher  wages  to  the  mechanic  or  laborer  that  he  employs.  This  is  an  agricultu- 
ral country,  and  any  permanent  impro\'ement  must  come  through  the  farmer. 

Carpenter  and  Mason. — I  know  of  nothing  that  would  improve  our  labor  sys- 
tem in  this  community  so  much  as  to  give  us  protection  for  the  mechanics  against 
the  jack-legs  who  have  never  served  an  apprenticeship  and  know  nothing  about 
work,  or  the  value  of  work. 

Engineer. — A  great  deal  of  the  labor  in  this  county  is  engaged  in  work  of  one 
kind  or  another  on  vessels  and  boats,  though  the  rice  plantations  and  wood  cut- 
tei-s  employ  a  great  many.  The  boatmen  usually  get  cash,  while  those  working 
in  rice  and  wood  (-utting  are  usually  paid  in  store  orders  for  merchandize. 
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BUNCOMBE. 

Machinist. — There  being  but  one  little  machine-shop  at  this  place,  I  cannot 
obtain  better  wages.  Formerly  when  I  lived  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  I  received  one 
hundred  dollars  per  month  in  cash.  My  observation  is  that  this  is  a  very  poor  place 
for  mechanics;  there  are  no  enterprising  manufacturing  class  of  citizens  here. 
What  few  are  here  want  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  very  small  pay.  As  to  what 
would  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  class  is.  a  better  class  of  manufac- 
turers, men  that  can  appreciate  the  difference  between  a  mechanic  and  a  com- 
mon laborer — the  latter  class  get  much  better  pay  than  the  mechanic. 

Haeness-Maker. — We  generally  have  plenty  of  work  now,  but  wages  are  low. 
and  everything  we  have  to  buy  is  high.  I  have  been  working  at  this  business 
thirty  years,  and  have  made  nothing  more  than  a  bare  living.  Many  of  our  citi- 
zens have  left  here,  seeking  a  better  place,  and  it  will  be  my  time  next  unless 
wages  improve. 

Painter. — We  are  having  some  trouble  getting  our  apprentices  to  stick  until 
they  complete  their  trade.  They  want  you  to  learn  them  all  about  the  business 
in  a  few  months,  and  as  soon  as  they  learn  to  use  a  brush  pretty  well,  they  quit 
and  go  to  contracting  as  first-class  journeymen. 

Carpenter. — My  opinion  as  to  what  would  improve  the  condition  of  working- 
men  is,  that  they  should  take  an  interest  in  themselves,  and  thoroughly  inform 
themselves  as  to  their  rights  and  duties,  by  reading  the  best  labor  and  mechanical 
journals  they  can  get,  and  do  all  they  can  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  calling: 
take  no  part  in  boycotting,  and  be  careful  to  give  no  encouragement  to  unkind 
feelings  and  strikes,  but  endeavor  to  apply  the  golden  rule  as  far  as  possible. 

Carriage  and  Wagon-Maker. — The  prices  in  this  line  are  pretty  low— one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  day,  paid  weekly  in  cash.  Money  is  scarce, 
and  this  has  the  effect  of  making  work  slack  and  wages  low.  I  believe  the  scar- 
city of  money  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  present  monetary  system.  All 
legislation  on  the  money  question  since  the  war  has  been  in  the  interest  of  the 
money  sharks  and  against  the  laboring  masses. 

Wheelwright  and  Cooper. — Business  as  to  labor  here  is  run  on  a  cash  system 
and  workmen  are  paid  at  the  end  of  week.  If  hands  fail  to  get  pay  at  the  end  of 
week,  they  often  file  laborer's  lien  and  stop  work  until  payment  is  made.  I 
think  the  labor  interest  is  greatly  improved  here  in  the  past  five  years.  Orders 
on  stores  are  hardly  known,  as  all  business  is  on  a  cash  basis.  Good  hands  are 
seldom  out  of  employment.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unfaithfulness  on  the  part 
of  laborers. 

PLASTEtiER. — In  our  city  there  are  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  men  out  of  em- 
ployment out  of  a  population  of  five  thousand.  The  labor  mostly  employed  is 
,cheap  labor,  while  good  mechanics  are  thereby  thrown  out  of  employment  or 
have  to  work  for  nearly  nothing.  The  contractors  in  my  line,  and  ahnost  all 
others,  take  apprentices  who,  when  their  time  is  about  out,  quit  and  go  to  work 
as  journeymen.  A  negro  apprentice  seems  to  be  preferred  to  a  white  one.  The 
condition  of  the  working  class  here  is  indeed  a  poor  one,  many  of  them  barely 
living  comfoi'tably.     We  have  no  labor  laws,  which,  I  believe  if  we  did  have, 
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would  be  an  advautage.     We  have  two  labor  orders — Knights  of  Labor  and  Car- 
penters' Union. 

BURKE. 

Carpenter. — There  is  great  need  on  the  part  of  workingmen  of  all  trades  for 
organization  or  association  of  some  sort,  so  that  they  may  have  more  understand- 
ing with  each  other,  and  not  put  the  prices  of  their  labor  so  low  that  they  cannot 
live  decently ;  the  cut  throat  competition  between  workingmen  should  cease. 
There  is  another  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention.  It  is  the  unjust  and 
unnatural  discrimination  against  white  workmen  by  their  own  race.  It  is  strange 
that  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  a  word  on  this  subject:  but  there  is,  for 
there  are  many  times  in  my  own  observation  where  white  men  have  actually 
been  refused  work  and  negroes  employed. 

Brick-Mason. — I  have  never  served  any  regular  apprenticeship  at  my  trade, 
and  have  rather  a  poor  showing,  although  I  can  do  first-class  work  and  get  two 
dollars  per  day  when  employed,  but  am  out  of  work  about  half  the  time.  We 
work  about  eleven  hours  per  day  here;  ten  hours  should  be  a  day's  work. 

Brick-Maker  and  Mason. — Workingmen  have  seen  harder  times  the  past  three 
years  than  in  the  past  twenty.  It  is  not  only  so  in  my  trade,  but  in  all  trades. 
Work  has  been  very  dull  and  wages  low.  I  have  been  unemployed  seven  months 
the  past  year.  Wages,  when  employed,  one  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  about 
half  of  that  in  uiercliandise.  Ordinary  laborers  receive  from  forty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  day. 

Tinner. — The  laboring  people  of  this  section  need  many  things,  but  most  of  all 
they  need  work.  Not  a  third  of  them  are  employed  with  any  regularity.  This  is 
a  good  country,  blessed  with  all  natural  resources — mineral,  timber,  water-power, 
&c.,  of  the  best,  but  we  need  capitalists  to  establish  industries  that  will  open  up 
and  develop  these  things,  and  give  employment  to  labor.  We  have  very  little 
money  here.     Farmers,  laborers  and  all  have  to  take  merchandise  mostly. 

CABARRUS. 

G.  M.  W.— Cash  paid  for  labor,  or  trade  at  cash  prices,  would  benefit  the  labor- 
ing class.  As  a  rule,  employees  and  tenants  are  charged  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  above  cash  prices  during  the  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  j-ear  their  crop 
is  taken  at  cash  prices,  and  produce  is  always  lower  just  then  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year,  so  it  takes  about  two  or  three  bushels  of  corn  to  pay  for  one 
used  during  the  summer  season;  and  factory  employees  are  charged  about  fifty 
per  cent,  above  cash  prices  during  the  month  for  provisions,  while  they  are  work- 
ing at  cash  prices. 

Professional  men  charge  more  for  one  hour's  work  than  a  laboring  man  can 
make  in  a  week  or  a  month,  and  sometimes  in  a  year's  hard  work.  The  landlord 
and  tenant  act  would  be  a  better  law,  if  it  would  prohibit  the  landlord  from 
charging  the  tenant  such  unreasonable  prices  for  supplies.  Mortgaging  the  grow- 
ing crop  is  a  step  down  the  road  to  poverty,  and  should  not  be  allowed  by  law. 
We  need  a  law  that  will  bring  labor,  whether  by  lawyer,  doctor,  mechanic,  land- 
lord or  tenant  on  a  more  equal  footing. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  common  laborer  to  pay  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  a  doctor  to  amputate  a  limb,  and  support  a  family.     My  opinion  is  that 
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a  law  to  bring  all  labor,  oi*  pi-ice  of  labor  of  all  professions  on  a  more  equal  basis, 
would  not  cause  the  rich  to  suffer  or  the  poor  to  starve;  it  would  give  Lazarus 
more  crumbs,  the  rich  man  a  better  heart,  humanity  benefitted,  and  God  honored. 

Carpenter. — That  which  in  my  opinion  would  inprove  the  country,  and  better 
the  condition  of  workingmen  and  their  families,  is  a  good  substantial  labor  gov- 
ernment. 

Brick-Mason  and  Plasterer.— We  need  more  work  and  better  wages.  I  be- 
lieve the  formation  of  trades  unions  will  help  bring  these  about. 

C.  B.  G.-^ Wages  are  very  low;  M^orking  peo]ple  can  hardly  live.  The  county  is 
getting  very  bad  off.     We  do  not  get  work  more  than  half  the  time. 

Brick-Layer  and  Plasterer. — There  is  only  one  trades  union  in  our  town; 
they  are  a  good  thing,  but  thei'e  is  a  prejudice  against  them,  and  many  of  our 
workingmen  are  afraid  to  join  for  fear  they  will  be  discharged. 

G.  W.  D. — I  am  running  a  mill  for  the  owner  on  shares.  I  get  one-third  of  the 
toll  that  the  mill  makes  and  pasturage;  he  pays  all  expenses  for  running  the 
same:  he  also  furnishes  free  of  rent,  house  and  outbuildings,  truck-patches  for 
cow.  In  regard  to  labor  laws.  I  think  tlley  are  good  enough  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand them.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  extend  the  time  longer  in  which  to  file 
a  lien,  but  our  workingmen  have  had  very  little  trouble  on  that  score.  The  con- 
dition of  the  farmers  and  especially  the  tenants  and  their  families  are  not  as  good 
as  one  would  wish.  The  greatest  evil  they  have  to  contend  "\rith  is  the  mortgage 
system,  and  the  only  remedy  that  I  see  is  either  to  repeal  the  homestead  law  or 
reduce  it  to  a  very  small  figure.  I  think  that  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  This 
would  not  only  help  the  tenant,  but  the  small  farmer  also,  who,  I  regret  to  say, 
does  not  always  raise  his  hog  and  hominy.  Instead  of  paying  enormous  prices  for 
supplies,  he  could  then  borrow  money  at  say  six  or  eight  per  cent.  I  will  stop 
vvriting,  hoping  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  great  good  for  the  laboring  classes. 

Cabinet-Maker. — Confidence  in  each  other  and  joint  stock  companies  among 
workingmen,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  running  machinery  of  their  own, 
together  with  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  iron  and  other  necessaries,  is  what  we 
need,  that  the  farmer  may  produce  wheat,  corn,  and  bacon,  &c.,  for  less  money. 
All  of  which  will  eventvially  break  down  the  monopolies  that  are  now  grinding 
the  lives  out  of  the  working  class.  The  above,  I  should  like  to  imj^ress  uppn  the 
mind  of  every  mechanic  in  the  land. 

Mechanic. — I  regret  the  existence  of  the  Homestead  Act.  The  mortgages  seem 
to  be  an  incubus.  Confidence  seems  destroyed.  Infidelity  to  principle  seems 
growing  under  the  mortgage  System. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  removal  of  the  homestead  law  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage in  making  risks  less  and  the  necessary  per  cent,  on  goods  less;  then  a  tariff 
as  low  as  is  practicable  would  render  it  possible  for  workingmen  to  live  within 
such  wages  as  the  farmers  can  pay,  and  yet  compete  with  the  great  corn  and 
wheat  fields  of  the  west,  as  they  are  now  within  such  easy  reach  of  every  place  of 
demand. 

We  have  no  trades  unions.     I  am  afraid  of  the  abuses  outweighing  their  uses. 
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CALDWELL. 

Brick-Mason. — I  can  hardly  suggest  what  is  most  needed  in  developing  our  coun- 
try and  benefitting  the  labor  thereof,  unless  it  be  a  little  more  capital  and  the  lib- 
eral use  of  it.  We  liave  timber,  the  mineral  and  the  workmen,  but  we  need  capi- 
tal that  will  utilize  these.  There  is  not  much  mechanical  work  done  here.  Most 
all  mechanics  work  on  farm  more  or  less  as  well  as  at  their  trades.  There  is  work 
plenty  for  all  who  will  do  it.  I  work  at  my  trade  about  half  my  time  and  run  a 
small  farm.     I  can  make  a  living  very  easily. 

This  is  the  country  for  workingmen  to  come  to  buy  land.  It  is  good  and  sells 
cheap  now.  They  can  find  a  home  here,  and  by  farming,  and  working  at  their 
trades  at  spare  time  they  can  make  a  living  very  well. 

Brick-Mason,  &c. — If  we  had  monied  men  to  come  among  us  with  the  cajjital  to 
improve  oui'  country,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  and  profitable  to  them.  We 
have  timber,  mineral  and  the  workmen.  We  ought  to  have  some  system  in  our 
laboring  people — so  much  per  hour — ten  hours  for  a  day's  labor.  I  do  not  work  reg- 
ularly for  wages;  I  make  on  farm  what  I  use  at  home,  and  what  I  make  by  wages 
is  so  much  clear.  My  advice  to  men  who  have  no  land  of  their  own  is.  come  up 
into  this  country  and  buy  land  while  it  is  cheap  (you  can  buy  a  good  farm  very 
cheap  now)  and  not  depend  on  your  labor  so  much;  you  can  make  a  living  and  not 
work  half  your  time.  Farm  labor  is  cheaper  than  any  other  labor.  Cari^enters, 
common,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  and  board;  first-class,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  day  and  board;  masons,  from  two  to  three  dollars  per 
day;  farm  hands,  fifty  cents  per  day  and  board — eight  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month 
and  board;  cotton  factory,  from  seven  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  for  girls;  they 
generally  work  twelve  hours  per  day.  People  never  fail  to  get  employment  in 
this  county  if  they  will  work. 

CAMDEN. 

Engineer  and  Millwright. — There  ought  to  be  a  law  requiring  all  eiigrneers 
to  obtain  a  license  as  to  competency  to  handle  an  engine,  as  there  is  in  some  of  the 
States.  Any  one  who  can  build  a  fire  in  an  engine  and  start  it  up  is  considered 
an  engineer  now,  laotwith standing  the  frequent  explosions  and  loss  of  life  there- 
from. I  also  think  tliere  should  be  a  law  requiring  apprentices  to  serve  a  certain 
length  of  time  under  competent  engineers  before  being  permitted  to  take  charge 
of  an  engine.     All  boilers  should  be  inspected  and  tested  annually. 

Wheelwright  and  Blacksmith. — Times  are  very  dull  in  this  country,  owing, 
I  think,  to  the  system  of  farming  in  vogue  here.  The  farmers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  hands  for  the  crop  season — after  that  laborers  were  mostly  idle  bal- 
ance of  the  year.  Men  with  families  could  not  live  in  that  way.  and  they  went 
to  farming  for  themselves,  but  having  nothing  to  begin  on.  they  had  to  buy  on 
time  and  mortgage  everything,  or  work  as  tenant  for  some  landlord.  The  result 
has  been  that  neither  landlord  nor  tenant  have  made  anything.  Farmers  here  do 
not  work  enough — not  many  of  them  work  over  half  their  time.  They  plant  cot- 
ton and  buy  hay  and  pork  from  the  North,  and  come  out  behind  each  year. 

Sawyer. — We  need  the  ten-hour  system  in  this  State  to  improve  the  labor  in 
the  public  work,  and  we  are  getting  small  pay  for  the  long  and  hot  days,  and 
shove  and  push  from  sun  to  sun.     Everything  seems  to  be  getting  better  in  this 
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county;  farm  hands,  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month  and  board:  mill  and 
lumber  hands,  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  and  thirty  dollars  and  board.  One 
thing  we  are  doing  wrong  in  this  State,  and  that  is  sending  the  round  timbers  to 
the  State  of  Virginia  to  be  utilized:  that  is  unjust  to  labor  and  the  State  also. 
We  need  more  home  manufactures  to  give  labor  something  to  do  and  make  wages 
better. 

Engineer. — Any  man  who  studies  his  employer's  interest:  can  get  steady  em- 
ployment. As  to  my  own  trade  I  believe  the  jjresent  orders  or  societies  of  en- 
gineers and  trades'  unions  generally  do  harm,  from  the  fact  that  they  keep  worthy 
men  frequently  out  of  employment,  because  they  are  not  willing  to  bind  them- 
selves to  obey  orders  from  a  society  that  cannot  know  of  the  necessities  that  may 
have  governed  others.  As  for  myself,  if  I  cannot  get  high  wages  I  take  less,  rather 
than  let  my  family  sufl'er  or  depend  for  a  small  pittance  from  an  order  when  out 
of  work.  Honest  work  for  honest  wages,  to  my  v/ay  of  thinking,  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  help  the  wage  earner. 

Brick-Mason. — There  is  no  system  among  workingmen  here — it  is  all  a  grab 
game.  The  trouble  is,  there  are  so  many  jack-legs  who  are  no  workmen,  but  can 
imitate.  They  are  in  all  trades,  they  work  for  wages  that  are  but  little  better 
than  the  wages  of  the  common  laborer  and  shut  good  mechanics  out.  Tradesmen 
shou-ld  be  graded  and  licensed  just  as  school  teachers  are. 

Wood-Worker. — I  think  the  working  class  are  better  off  thalr  formerly,  wages 
are  better  and  more  money  is  received  for  wages  and  less  store  orders.  I  believe 
organization  is  badly  needed  among  all  classes  of  our  workingmen. 

Carpenter. — There  are  only  thia3e  white  and  four  colored  carpenters  here  that 
have  served  apprenticeship,  while  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  black  and  white  that 
have  taken  it  up  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  to  get  work  they  underbid  us 
so  that  we  can  hardly  get  anything  to  do.  iinless  we  would  work  for  nothing.  As 
a  sample  there  was  a  piazza  to  be  erected  twenty  by  eight  with  two  pairs  of  high 
roof,  four  columns,  blinds  to  hang  and  a  sliding  door  to  the  parlor  included;  my 
bid  was  twenty  dollars,  when  one  bid  was  ten  dollars.  You  can  see  by  these 
figures  what  our  prospects  are. 

CARTERET. 

Brick-Mason  and  Plasterer. — I  have  been  working  at  the  trade  of  laying 
bricks  and  plastering  forty  years,  but  where  I  live  there  is  very  little  to  do  for  a 
master  mechanic  unless  you  come  down  to  the  figures  of  that  class  that  is  going 
about  working  for  half  the  price  that  I  could  live  on.  I  will  lay  down  my  tools 
and  quit  w-ork  before  I  will  work  for  what  they  work  for.  I  own  a  small  farm 
of  four  hundred  acres  on  which  I  make  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  and  expect 
'to  make  a  support  when  I  get  land  enough  open.  So  I  will  hot  have  to  depend  on 
mv  trowel  for  a  living.  I  am  getting  old — not  able  to  do  much  work.  I  am  in 
my  fifty-ninth  year. 

Carpenter. — I  am  generally  employed  about  five  or  six  months  in  the  year  at 
my  trade  of  carpenter,  and  the  balance  of  my  time  I  find  employment  on  my  little 
farm,  which  I,  with  the  help  of  children,  tend.  I  have  a  small  stock  of  ponies, 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  upon  the  whole  I  about  make  both  ends  meet  keeping  clear 
of  debt,  trading  where  I  chose,  belonging  to  no  one. 
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Ship  Carpenter. — I  am  not  employed  regularly;  built  only  one  steamboat  last 
year.  I  think  if  we  could  get  the  trade  turned  toward  Beaufort  harbor,  it  would 
be  a  blessing  to  this  section  and  for  tlie  good  of  the  whole  State.  Work  is  very 
scarce  here  now. 

A.  W. — It  is  easier  to  tell  what  we  need  than  how  to  get  it;  we  need  good  crops 
and  a  lower  rate  of  interest;  better  prices  for  our  produce.  The  merchants  sell  for 
high  prices  in  the  spring  and  pay  low  prices  in  the  fall,  and  it  takes  about  two 
years  to  pay  for  supplies  for  one,  and  so  we  jog  along  at.a  pretty  hard  rate. 

Ship  Carpenter. — Our  system  in  the  ship  building  line  is  pretty  well  regulated; 
the  only  trouble  is,  we  do  not  have  regular  work — too  much  lost  time. 

Mason. — I  think  there  should  be  unity  of  action  auiong  the  laboring  people  in 
this  State;  they  should  organize  labor  unions  for  self -protection  and  make  oiu-  in- 
fluence felt. 

Engineer  and  Machinist. — We  need  capital  to  give  employment  to  the  work- 
men; the  mechanics  are  out  of  employment  half  their  time,  and  have  to  depend 
upon  fishing  and  oystering  the  balance  of  their  time  in  order  to  live.  A  good  cot- 
ton factory  and  steam  navigation  would  give  employment  to  all.  There  is  nothing 
the  women  can  do  in  this  country. 

A.  J.  M. — I  am  farming  on  my  own  farm,  but  answer  as  to  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom in  vogue  among  the  laboring  class  of  the  community.  This  cannot  be  classed  as 
an  agricultural  community,  as  the  people  are  generally  fishermen  or  timber  getters, 
which  have  been  their  trades  from  the  earliest  period.  It  is  a  peojole  of  no  farm- 
ing desire,  and  I  think  their  condition  could  be  materially  improved  by  an  indus- 
trious set  of  immigrants  coming  among  them,  and  let  them  see  that  agriculture 
can  be  made  as  profitable  here"  as  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

The  lumberman  is  generally  bound  to  the  merchants  and  mill  man,  the  fisher- 
man to  the  huckster,  who  reap  all  the  profit  of  the  business,  and  the  laborer  gen- 
erally get  a  very  scanty  supi^ort  out  of  his  Ijusiness. 

We  have  a  good  section;  wanting  energy  and  a  little  capital  to  develop  it,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  people  from  the  more  thickly  settled  country,  where  lands  are 
generally  poor  and  high  priced,  do  not  come  here,  where  land,  good  and  very  cheap 
can  be  had  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

Painter. — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  fill  up  the  blank  as  correctly  as 
is  possible,  without  making  much  inquiry.  There  is  no  regular  system  by  which 
the  laboring  class  are  controlled  here.  Generally  there  is  but  little  use  for  me- 
chanics here — often  compelled  to  go  from  home  for  employment. .  The  princi- 
pal interest  of  our  county  is  her  fisliing  facilities,  though  her  lands  are  very  pro- 
ductive. There  are  many  small  farmers  in  our  county,  wliile  there  are  a  few  who 
cultivate  the  soil  on  a  large  scale.  The  majority  of  Carteret  county's  population 
depend  almost  wholly  on  her  water  productions,  and  a  bounteous  old  mother  she 
is  to  her  seeking  children.  You  ask  vs^hat  is  my  humble  judgment.  We  most  need 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  I  would  answer,  we  want  large- 
hearted,  energetic  strangers,  witli  means,  and  deaf  to  the  croakings  of  old  fogy- 
ism,  who  are  satisfied  to  plod  on  in  the  way  of  their  ancestors,  who  care  nothing 
for  public  or  private  advancement,  so  their  few  simple  wants  were  gratified. 
Here  there  are  forests  of  timber  for  the  lumberman;  a  climate  fully  adapted  to 
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the  desire  of  the  truckman:  an  opening  for  the  estabUshment  of  canning  facto- 
ries which  would  furnish  employment  for  hundreds.  In  a  word,  we  want  men  of 
energy  and  public  spirit  to  come  among  us  and  point  out  the  road  to  prosperity. 
Printer. — The  menhaden  and  porpoise  fishermen  average  from  fifteen  to  forty 
dollars  per  month.  Our  mullet  and  other  fishermen  average  from  ten  to  thirty 
dollars  per  month:  our  brick-masons,  from  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  to 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day:  our  carpenters,  from  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  day. 

CooPER.^ — Some  good  system  among  laborers  a,nd  mechanics,  as  well  as  those 
who  employ  labor  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  section.  We  need  some  men 
with  capital  to  come  among  us  and  start  business  that  will  give  employment  to 
labor,  and  thus  benefit  the  whole  community. 

The  prices  for  work  in  my  trade  is  so  low  that  one  can  hardly  make  a  living, 
and  many  have  to  follow  fishing  in  connection  with  it.  We  only  get  fifteen  and 
twenty  cents  for  our  barrels. 

Mechanic. — Mechanics  find  it  very  hard  to  get  employment  here,  and  lose  much 
of  their  time.  On  account  of  the  water  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  our 
county,  we  are  enabled  to  support  our  families  with  more  ease,  and  do  not  feel 
the  dearth  of  trade  employment  so  keenly  as  would  be  the  case  in  localities  away 
from  the  seashore.  The  menhaden  business  afl^ords  employment  to  many  of  our 
people,  and  the  shell-fishing,  huckstering,  and  other  industries  depending  upon 
the  ^^'ater.  make  uj)  our  chief  revenue.  Trucking  is  also  engaged  in  to  some  ex- 
tent. In  consequence,  the  condition  of  the  working  class  is  reasonably  good. 
More  free  schools,  and  some  improvement  in  the  school  management,  would 
greatly  benefit  the  laboring  classes.  Owing  to  a  recent  fire  the  majority  of  our 
mechanics  are  at  present  employed. 

Mechanic  and  Fisherman. — If  we  had  more  and  better  public  schools  the 
working  people  would  be  greatly  benefitted.  Our  chances  for  making  a  living 
surpass  those  of  many  sections  of  our  State.  We  handle  very  little  money,  but 
are  able  to  obtain  from  the  water  a  great  deal  of  our  living.  We  can  live  on 
luxuries  and  go  ragged  with  very  little  efl^ort.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  our  laboring 
men  own  a  home,  and  some  kind  of  a  water-craft,  and,  as  a  rule  are  as  independ- 
ent as  any  people  in  the  State.  The  catching  of  menhaden,  or  fat-backs,  is  largely 
engaged  in.  and  the  industry  is  a  great  help  to  our  people.  To  sum  it  all  up,  we 
have  the  richest  set  of  poor  men,  and  the  poorest  set  of  rich  men  that  can  be 
found  on  the  globe,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  improvement  in  either  class. 

Fisherman  -and  Boatman. — Labor  will  always  be  nothing  or  very  little  until 
there  is  an  effort  made,  and  a  united  effort  made,  to  unite  and  be  self-supporting 
in  political  matters.  For  instance  a  member  of  Congress  will  go  to  Washington, 
and  vote  for  a  bill  to  allow  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  to  a  party  for  contesting 
a  seat  in  Congress,  or  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  a  member  that  dies,  and  ap- 
propriate a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
will  allow  two  or  three  bosses  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  dollai's  per 
month  to  do  nothing,  and  the  men  that  do  the  work  will  get  seventy-five  cents 
or  one  dollar  per  day,  and  only  get  pay  for  %vhat  time  he  works.  This  is  the  way 
the  work  goes  on  here,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  by  the  workingmen  uniting 
and  working  against  such  work — in  every  department. 
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CASWELL. 

Sa\\^-er.— I  work  at  saw-milling  part  of  the  time,  and  farm  the  balance  of  the 
year  when  not  engaged  at  sawing.  The  mills  in  this  county  do  not  run  long  at  a 
time.  There  is  perfect  harmony  between  employers  and  their  workmen  in  all 
cases  when  both  are  disposed  to  do  right. 

CATAWBA. 

Carpenter. — The  carpentering  business  in  this  county  is  pretty  flat.  The  great- 
est number  of  carpenters  are  out  of  employment,  and  M'ere  it  not  for  this  section 
being  a  good  agricultural  county  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  here.  A  great  deal 
could  be  said  in  reference  to  the  laboring  men  and  women  of  the  county,  but  I 
would  rather  see  something  done  for  their  relief  than  hear  it  talked  of —results  are 
better  than  theory.  You  might  learn  something  of  interest  from  some  who  are 
employed  at  other  occupations — for  instance  the  operatives  in  cotton  factories.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  the  world  over.  Stir  the  thing  up,  and  give  us  true  and  unbiased  re- 
ports, and  it  may  be  the  next  Legislature  Avill  do  something. 

Carpenter. — I  think  the  laboring  class  should  not  be  cutting  at  one  another  in 
prices  for  work,  and  thus  reduce  the  work  that  is  before  us.  but  should  be  mind- 
ful of  each  other's  good,  and  try  to  help  each  other.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  re- 
ducing the  number  of  immigrants  coming  to  this  country. 

Wagon-Maker. — I  think  if  one  hand  does  as  much  as  another,  whether  it  be 
done  by  woman  or  man,  they  should  get  same  pay  for  it.  Wages  are  down  pretty 
low  now.     They  say  there  is  a  better  day  coming.     I  hope  to  see  it. 

J.  M.  C. — I  hardly  know  wiiat  to  say  on  this  subject — it  is  so  broad,  and  so  much 
could  and  ought  to  be  said  on  it.  I  think  the  work  hours  ought  to  be  cut  down 
from  twelve  to  ten  hours  a  day,  and  that  the  wages  ought  to  be  increased  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  work  hands.  I  think  the  liquor  business  ought  to  be 
entirely  wiped  out  of  existance.  for  I  believe  that  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  hard  times  and  high  taxes.  I  think  that  the  public  roads  and  streets  ought  to 
be  worked  by  taxation.  The  usual  price  paid  for  farm  hands  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
cents  per  day,  or  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  month  and  board.  Apprentices 
get  about  fifty  or  sixty  cents  per  day  while  serving  their  trade.  We  have  not  any 
labor  laws  or  unions  in  our  vicinity,  but  we  have  several  farmers'  clubs  which 
are  doing  nobly.  I  think  we  need  prohibition  laws  here  more  than  anything  else 
just  now.  I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  interest  taken  in  the  school  work;  we 
need  a  permanent  school  here;  the  public  school  does  not  last  more  than  three 
months  in  the  year,  biit  the  people  are  so  careless  that  a  subscription  school  can 
not  he  gotten  up.  or  none,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time. 

Superintendent  Cotton-Mill. — There  are  tvro  small  cotton  mills  in  this  sec- 
tion. Employees  generally  keep  clear  of  debt  and  live  well,  and  dress  the  same — 
except  in  a  few  cases  where  only  one  of  two  of  a  family  work.  I  think  there  are 
two  things  that  would  add  to  their  welfare  and  comfort,  and  the  first  is  for  them 
to  learn  judiciously  how  to  spend  their  money  and  lay  up  some  for  a  " '  rainy 
day."  This,  perhaps,  in  three-fourths  of  families  can  be  done,  where  we  only  find 
one  occasionally  now.     I  believe  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven  hours  should  be  a  day's 
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work,  where  some  mills  are  now  making  over  twelve  hours,  which  surely  is  too 
much  for  children.  If  there  could  be  a  system  arranged  for  shorter  hours,  and 
employees  learn  to  economize,  perhaps  their  educational  advantages  could  be  bet- 
tered. If  cotton  spinning  continues  to  grow  in  years  to  come  as  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  it  will  be  a  serious  affair  unless  some  way  shall  be  provided  for  the  better 
education  of  employees.     Shorter  work  time,  and  night  schools,  if  no  better. 

CHATHAM. 

Wagon-Maker. — Chatham  county  is  considered  a  good  county,  but  there  is  not 
much  going  on  except  farming,  and  that  is  not  carried  on  as  it  might  be.  Our 
farmers  spend  too  much  of  their  time  at  stores,  buy  too  much  guano  and  plant  too 
much  cotton.  We  do  iv>t  raise  grain  enough  to  feed  our  population  one-half  the 
year.  Chatham  used  to  sell  a  great  deal  of  grain  and  flour,  but  now  we  have  to 
buy  largely.  There  are  good,  natural  resources  in  this  county — a,  good  place  for 
manufacturing  of  all  kinds,  mining,  &c.  We  have  no  regular  system  of  wages  or 
hours,  work  for  all  sorts  of  prices,  but  no  doubt  do  as  well  as  other  counties  gen- 
erally. 

Brick-Layer  and  Plasterer. — I  think  the  mortgage  system,  and  the  custom  of 
being  "run"  by  laftdlords  and  inerchants,  are  great  hindrances.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  suggest  a  remedy,  as  these  customs  have  gained  such  standing.  Possi- 
bly good  schools  and  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  would  be  the  best  remedy. 

I  think,  too,  that  convict  labor  should  not  be  put  into  competition  with  honest 
labor.     A  legislative  enactment  against  this  seems  to  me  desirable. 

I  think  we  might  hope  to  rise  above  all  our  troubles  if  the  spirit  of  the  golden 
rule  could  obtain  between  the  employer  and  the  employee. 

Carpenter. — I  can  tell  you  what  hurts  the  carpentering  business  in  this  section. 
It  is  so  many  following  the  trade  who  know  nothing  about  it— have  never  served 
an  apprenticeship.  They  only  know  how  to  use  tools  a  little,  and  people  hire  them 
because  they  are  cheap.  Some  of  them  have  families  to  support,  and  yet  they 
work  for  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents  a  day  and  board  themselves.  They  merely 
exist  themselves  and  deprive  a  competent  carpenter  of  a  living.  A  man  should  be 
compelled  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  the  trade  he  proposes  to  follow. 

Fireman  (Stationary). — The  laboring  class  of  people  in  this  county  have  to 
work  for  what  they  can  get— from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  and  have  to 
loose  much  time  at  that.  We  have  never  had  any  system  as  to  wages  or  hours. 
We  go  to  work  as  soon  as  we  can  see  and  work  till  it  is  dark.  I  think  ten  hours  is 
enough  for  a  day's  work. 

Mechanic. — In  my  opinion  the  ten-hour  system  would  improve  the  condition  of 
the  several  hundred  employees  at  work  in  the  industries  along  Deep  River.  A  few 
workingmen  and  some  Avomen  are  paid  living  wages,  while  others  are  hardly  paid 
at  all. 

W.  F.  v.— Trades  unions  I  know  little  of.  The  apprentice  system  is  entirely 
played  out  here,  consequently  the  county  is  full  of  shoddy  workmen  working  for 
a  bare  living.  Laboring  people  of  all  classes  are  hard  run  to  five,  because  there  is 
but  little  demand  for  labor  and  nothing  but  the  lowest  wages  is  offered  and  none 
of  that  in  monev. 
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You  ask  wliat  would  improve  the  working-man's  condition.  I  answer,  equal 
laws.  Let  him  buy  in  the  cheapest  inarket  and  sell  where  he  pleases;  cease  protect- 
ing capital  at  the  expense  of  labor;  cease  making  him  pay  one  dollar  and  seventy 
cents  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  sugar  or  clothing — and  he  will  cease  complaining  of 
hard  times.  We  have  enough  of  schot)ls  to  do  very  well  if  they  were  only  as  good 
as  they  might  be.  Our  public  schools  have  sadly  degenerated;  it  seeius  the  teach- 
ing all  fell  into  the  hands  ot  very  young  inexperienced  persons.  No  discipline  is 
maintained  at  all.  The  teachers  stay  their  time  out,  draw  their  pay  and  nobody 
is  benefitted  but  themselves.  Our  higher  schools  seem  to  teach  that  education  is 
the  end  instead  of  the  means. 

Carpenter. — I  am  sure  the  condition  of  the  common  farmer  is  better  by  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  than  last  year.    We  have  no  Knights  of  Labor  in  this  county. 

The  only  way  to  imjirove  the  couimon  laljorer  and  farmer  is  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren, and  that  will  imjirove  and  make  something  of  them.  Let  the  old  dogs  die 
out,  and  we  will  have  a  better  race.  Give  the  people  a  chance  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  you  will  do  more  for  the  common  class  than  anything  else  that  can  be 
done.  How  can  any  one  educate  a  child  with  six  weeks'  schooling  in  the  year  ? 
Let  us  have  at  least  four  months'  schooling  in  each  district  each  year,  with  a 
penalty  for  a  parent  to  fail  to  send  his  or  her  child. 

There  are  three  classes  in  th^  country,  and  two  of  them  are  opposed  to  public 
schools;  the  first  is  the  man  that  is  able  to  board  his  children  off  at  school,  and 
the  other  is  the  one  that  don't  care  a  whit  whether  his  children  are  educated  or 
not;  the  middle  class  are  those  that  would  if  they  had  a  chance.  But  some  will 
say,  O  yes,  all  can  get  an  education  now.  But  stop  I  look  here;  I  have,  say, 
only  three  children  which  I  can  spare  to  attend  school;  but  there  is  no  school. 
Why  don't  I  make  up  a  subscriijtion  school  V  Because  I  am  not  able  to  run  a  school 
by  myself,  and  can  get  no  one  to  help  me  in  it. 

I  say  tax  the  people  enough  to  run  a  school  four  mouths  in  the  year,  and  it  will 
be  the  best  thing  that  has  ever  been  done  for  the  common  farmer,  for  he  would 
get  his  tax  back  in  schooling  for  his  children,  and  if  he  was  not  satisfied  at  that 
he  would  be  hard  to  satisfy. 

Mechanic. — I  think  a  modification  of  the  tariff  would  be  beneficial  to  the  labor- 
ing men. 

J.  D.  W. — Labor  organizations  and  trades  unions  have  not,  as  yet,  taken  any 
hold  in  this  section,  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  need  them.  The  Farmers'  Alliance, 
to  which  farm  laborers,  mechanics,  &c. ,  are  admitted,  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized here,  and  is,  I  think,  likely  to  accomplish  some  good. 

As  to  labor  laws.  I  do  not  knov^-  that  any  material  change  could  be  made  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  laboring  classes.  Some  have  suggested  a  repeal  of  the 
Homestead  law,  but  I  think  this  would  operate  rather  against  than  for  us. 

The  condition  of  the  laboring  class  in  this  section  is  far  from  what  we  would  de- 
sire. Few  men  who  work  for  wages  are  accumulating  anything;  though,  unlike 
many  men  who  "  farm  it  on  their  own  hook,  "  most  of  us  live  witlun  our  income. 
But  our  wages  will  not  enable  us  to  live  as  well  as  men  in  other  callings.  It  is 
only  by  hard  work  and  strict  economy  that  we  get  along  at  all.  We  are  unable 
to  give  our  children  the  educational  advantages  which  many  enjoy.  Little,  in- 
deed, is  being  done  in  the  way  of  education  among  us. 
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This  state  of  affairs  points  to  one  of  our  most  pressing  needs — a  better  public- 
school  system.  Our  schools  are  kept  open  only  about  three  months  per  year,  and 
that  often  at  a  time  wlien  woi-king  people  are  obliged  to  keep  their  children  at 
home,  or  in  the  severe  winter  weather,  when  the  small  children  cannot  attend. 
Besides,  many  of  the  teachers  employed  do  not  have  the  qualilications  which  a 
teacher  should  possess. 

Comparing  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  with  their  condition  several 
years  ago,  we  may  have  made  some  progress  in  so:ne  respects,  but  our  advance- 
ment has  not  been  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  men  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions in  our  towns  and  cities. 

A.  J.  G. — The  low  prices' of  farm  products  make  wages  low.  In  other  counties 
the  land  is  better  and  they  can  raise  more  and  s&ll  cheaper;  this  affects  tlie  prices 
of  our  own  produce  and  that,  in  time,  affects  the  price  of  labor.  The  workingmen 
who  are  industrious  get  along  very  well,  but  there  are  many  who  loaf  and  fish 
and  hunt  and  still  expect  to  make  money,  and  because  tliey  do  not,  are  disposed  to 
complain  and  put  the  blame  on  something  else. 

C.  B.  S. — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  proper  to  say  it  liere  or  not,  but  my  opin- 
ion of  the  tariff  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  off.  I  am  a  young  man,  and  will  not 
attempt  to  explain  why  if  should  be  taken  off.  but  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  believe 
our  people  need  education  as  much  as  anything  else,  and  most  of  them  could  get 
some  education  if  they  would  try.  My  father  is  a  very  poor  man,  so  poor  that 
he  could  not  send  me  to  school  at  all.  but  I  work  awhile  and  go  to  school  awhile, 
and  thus  am  getting  an  education. 

Moulder. — Chatham  is  a  good  county,  but  there  is  not  much  business  carried  on 
except  farming,  and  most  of  that  is  done  in  a  sort  of  slack  way;  their  corn-cribs 
and  smoke-houses  are  too  far  off,  and  they  use  too  much  guano.  The  condition  of 
the  farmer  generally  regulates  wages  of  all  classes  of  workingmen.  There  is  no 
rule  as  to  hours  of  labor  or  vv-ages.  We  have  good,  natural  resources;  if  capital 
could  be  induced  to  take  hold  and  de/elop  them  times  would  be  better. 

D.  P.  D. — I  am  a  carpenter  by  trade  Work  was  scarce  in  this  section,  and  I  con- 
cluded I  would^farm.  Horse,  land  and  implements  Avere  furnished,  I  to  get  half. 
Am  compelled  to  trade  with  the  landlord.  He  is  merchandising,  and  charges  ex- 
travagant ]irices  for  everything  I  buy.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  takes  every- 
thing I  ]nake.  and  I  come  oif  in  debt.  I  hardly  know  what  would  be  best  for  the 
workingmen,  unless  they  could  get  better  wages.'  As  a  general  thing,  in  this  sec- 
tion, they  have  to  take  an  order  to  the  store;  then  they  are  charged  double  price 
for  things  they  are  compelled  to  have  or  thej-  must  suffer. 

We  could  live  better  if  money  was  paid  for  labor,  instead  of  an  order  at  the 
store.     Workingmen  have  a  hard  time  to  live  in  this  section  as  it  is. 

W.  L.  H. — There  is  no  apprentice  system  here.  The  mechanics  seem  to  have 
been  born  full-journeymen  mechanics.  The  want  of  an  apprentice  system  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  discord  that  exists  among  workingmen  here.  A  man  will 
help  some  mechanic  do  a  Job  for  a  few  days,  then  get  a  few  toolz  and  starts  out 
a  full  mechanic  and  bids  for  work.  He  fails  to  get  it,  and  begins  to  bid  lower  and 
lower  until  he  bids  the  thing  in  the  ground.  The  country  is  full  of  these  so-called 
mechanics;  their  trade  has  cost  them  nothing,  and  they  can  work  for  almost  noth- 
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ing;  and  although  their  work  is  a  botch  from  beginning  to  end,  the  people  will 
try  them  because  they  work  cheap.  Business  is  oppressed  among  mechanics  in 
this  way  until  the  wolf  is  at  the  door. 

Tanner. — Business  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  last  year.  Leather  is  low  in  the 
Northern  markets,  and  there  is  no  ]irofit  in  the  business.  I  sold  leather  in  the 
rough  last  spring  at  twenty-four  cents  iier  pound,  and  this  spring  could  get  only 
seventeen  cents.  The  price  of  hides  has  not  reduced  in  same  proportion.  All 
this  makes  business  dull  and  wages  low. 

Carpenter. — I  am  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  I  think  workingmen 
ought  to  be  protected  also.  The  mechanics  and  laborers'  lien  law  should  be  so 
amended  that  a  man  could  get  pay  for  making  coffins.  I  have  lost  money  enoiigh 
on  coffins  to  buy  me  a  good  home  if  I  had  it.  Labor  should  be  respected  and  pro- 
tected: when  labor  is  oppressed  the  whole  country  is  damaged  to  that  extent. 

CHEROKEE. 

Brick-Maker  and  Layer. — One  reason  why  wages  are  no  better  here  is  the. 
fact  that  workingmen  rush  in  and  cut  under  each  other  and  take  work  for  most 
any  price  that  is  offered,  for  fear  they  will  get  out  of  a  job  for  a  few  days. 

Carpenter. — My  opinion  is.  that  the  completion  of  our  railroad  will  do  much 
for  all  classes  of  oiir  people.  It  will  provide  employment  of  various  kinds  of  our 
laborers  and  mechanics,  which  is  very  much  needed  now.  Prices  will  be  better, 
no  doubt,  and  it  will  be  possible  for  our  working  class  to  live  decently  and  send 
their  children  to  school.  Our  county  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  but  labor  is 
cheap  and  articles  of  living  high,  dry  goods,  &c.,  especially. 

Carpenter. — Workingmen  generally  are  in  a  bad  condition.  Tliey  get  work 
sometimes,  but  oftener  they  do  not,  and  prices  are  low:  mechanics  get  from  one 
to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  a  few  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents. 

Painter. — This  place  (IMurphy)  is  on  a  boom,  and  wages  are  rapidly  increasing. 

Mechanic. ^There  are  so  many  unskilled  laborers  passing  off  for  mechanics 
and  working  for  such  low  wages,  that  a  mechanic  who  knows  his  trade,  and  de- 
pends upon  it  for  a  living  can  liardly  sujjport  his  family.  These  cobblers  could 
not  frame  a  pig-pen  right,  have  never  served  any  apprenticeship,  take  what  work 
they  can  get,  and  work  on  the  farm  when  not  otherwise  engaged.  We  need  fac- 
tories, too,  to  give  the  women  emplo3'ment. 

Painter. — I  think  that  there  should  be  two  separate  unions — skilled  and  un- 
skilled; and  I  think  they  should  work  in  harmony  in  their  several  orders.  There 
are  no  apprentices  here — ail  are  "contractors ""  after  the  first  week's  work.  A 
gentleman  here  employed  a  man  who  had  never  served  a  day  at  the  trade, 
at  fifty  cents  per  day  to  paint  his  residence.  All  other  trades  are  thus  abused. 
The  majority  of  workmen  are  paid  here  in  store  orders.  I  do  first-class  work,  and 
can  command  cash  for  such  work  as  others  cannot  do.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  mechanics'  union,  although  I  am  not  a  member,  and  excluding  all  from  the 
union  that  cannot  pass  an  examination  as  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  class 
workmen,  and  rate  their  price  accoi-ding  to  liieir  work— all  others  to  be  classed  as 
laborers.  There  are  no  regulations  here  whatsoever,  but  I  think  a  union  can  be 
organized  if  properly  pushed. 
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Brick-Mason. — In  this  locality,  indeed  in  all  of  North  Carolina  west  of  Blue 
Ridge,  there  is  not  enough  brick  work  done,  except  at  Asheville,  to  give  regular 
employment  more  than  half  the  year:  hence  we  are  obliged  to  follow  something 
else  part  of  the  time.  I  have  not.  for  many  years,  been  dependent  entirely  on  my 
trade  for  a  living,  if  I  had  been.  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  change  my 
place  of  abode.  The  majority  of  mechanics  in  A/Vestern  North  Carolina  have  to  sup- 
plement their  earnings  by  running  a  farm,  or  sometliing  of  that  kind.  Western 
North  Carolina  is  beginning  to  develop,  and,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  grand  prospect 
just  ahead;  and  my  advice  to  all  laboring  men  is  to  stick  to  the  old  State.  I  have 
travelled  over  a  great  deal  of  the  west  and  south-west  looking  about  for  a  home. 
Give  me  Nortli  Carolina,  especially  Cherokee  County. 

Carpenter. — Work  is  fairly  good,  but  wages  are  not  wliat  they  should  be,  be- 
cause workmen  from  other  places  come  in  and  work  cheap  and  crowd  prices 
down. 

J.  F.  A. — I  am  of  opinion  that  money  is  in  greater  abundance  and  is  more  often 
used  to  a  good  advantage  than  ever  before  in  my  time.  There  is  more  demand 
for  labor,  and  prices  are  higher,  and  better  workmen  are  employed  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Laborer. — We  need  better  wages  and  more  oi^portunity  for  work.  There  is 
hardly  any  work  for  women  to  do  that  they  can  earn  a  half  a  living  at.  I  know 
plenty  of  women  who  work  for  seventy-five  cents  per  week ,  and  it  is  the  best  they 
can  do. 

Carpenter. — We  have  about  15  carpenters  in  our  little  town  (Murphy).  They 
all  are  generally  employed,  wages  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  per  day, 
some  fourth-rate  workmen  at  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  I  can  live  cheaper  now 
than  I  could  two  years  ago. 

CHOWAN. 

Mechanic. — More  work,  more  economy  and  less  waste  of  time  I  think  is  what 
is  needed. 

Wood  Worker. — We  need  factories.  They  build  uptowns,  the  i^eople  are  ben- 
efitted by  them,  the  meclianics  and  laborers  spend  their  money  with  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  merchants  supply  the  needs  of  the  people.  No  town  ever  grows 
to  any  considerable  size  unless  there  is  something  to  give  employment  to  labor. 
There  is  no  organization  among  workingmen  here.  Wages  are  always  better 
where  there  is  organization. 

Carpenter. — I  will  just  say  that  times  are  better  at  present  for  laboring  men 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  most  carpenters  in  this  section  are  negroes. 
They  average  about  twenty  dollars  per  month  through  the  year.  I  had  steady 
employment  during  the  past  year,  while  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  others  had 
steady  employment. 

Printer. — Labor  here,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  increases,  on  account  of  the 
fishing  business,  but  is  not  so  good  in  the  summer.  Work  in  every  branch,  how- 
ever, remains  good.  No  one  need  remain  idle  who  is  willing  to  work,  and  all 
can  get  fair  wages.     Besides  farming,  right  here  in  our  town,  we  have  two  large 
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saw-mills,  giving  employment  to  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  hands  daily 
the  year  round.  Steaiaers  and  railroads,  giving  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more  steady  employment. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  present  apprentice  system  in  our  trade,  for  employers 
will  pick  up  any  one  they  can  find.  ]3ut  him  at  the  case,  and  as  soon  he  gets  so  he 
can  set  a  little  type,  discharge  one  of  the  journeymen.  I  favor  one  apprentice,  at 
a  time,  till  he  becomes  too  far  advanced  to  do  devil's  work,  then  another,  but  not 
until  the  first  one  has  served  two  years. 

The  working  classes  are  getting  along  Aery  well,  so  far  as  comes  under  my  ob- 
servation, but  I  do  think  if  they  would  do  away  with  the  credit  and  mortgage 
systems,  they  would  be  greatly  benefitted;  also  to  demand  their  full  tvages  in 
money  and  be  allowed  to  trade  where  they  choose,  always  however,  paying  cash 
for  everything. 

I  believe  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  male  portion  of  the  laboring  class  is  the 
whisky  habit.  I  have  been  a  drinking  man,  and  know  the  effects,  especially  with 
those  of  family.  My  advice  to  aU  workingmen  is,  demand  your  full  pay  in  money, 
spend  it  where  you  please,  do  not  mortgage  your  property  or  crops,  and  do  away 
with  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  they  will  find  themselves  benefitted 
far  more  than  they  think  for.     But  first  of  all  pay  cash  for  what  they  buy. 

Coach  and  House  Painter. — In  regard  to  trades  unions,  we  have  none  in  this 
section.  Neither  any  apprentice  system.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  no  special 
labor  laws  except  those  of  the  State.  As  to  the  condition  of  working  men  and 
their  famihes,  it  is  very  poor  indeed.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are  very  hard  labor- 
ers indeed,  and  yet  receive  but  little  compensation  for  their  labor,  consequently 
they  are  compelled  to  live  very  sparingly. 

As  to  what  would  impi-ove  the  condition  of  the  working  class,  I  am  unable  to 
tell,  yet  I  do  say  that  it  is  high  time  for  something  to  be  done  which  would  prove 
to  be  beneficial  to  them,  not  only  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  but  throughout  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  this  State.  I  substantiate  this  assertion  from  my  own  ex- 
tended observations,  as  I  have  worked  in  ten  different  towns  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  and  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  working 
class  generally. 

CLAY. 

Mechanic. — I  think  we  need  men  of  capital  to  come  and  develop  the  mineral 
and  other  resources  of  the  country,  and  give  mechanics  and  laborers  employment 
at  renumerative  wages  which  they  could  do,  and  I  think,  will  do  soon.  I  know 
this  would  improve  this.country.  Minerals  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  here:  stone  and 
timber  in  great  abundance  and  water-power  almost  without  limit. 

Carpenter. — For  the  three  years  past  money  has  been  very  scarce  and  times 
very  hard.     I  think  a  change  would  be  best. 

CLEVELAND. 

Gunsmith. — you  can  employ  men  at  one  dollar  per  day,  that  bid  off  jobs  at 
such  low  rates  that  first-class  workmen  cannot  afford  to  work  at. 

The  mortgage  system  is  very  hard  on  those  w-ho  have  to  run  on  time.  They 
have  to  pay  about  thirty  per  cent,  more  for  provisions  than  cash  prices,  and  in 
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some  instances  eight  per  cent,  interest.  Such  living  will  bring  us  to  poverty. 
Using  too  much  commercial  fertilizer  is  injuring  our  farmers.  I  think  more  com- 
post and  less  bought  manures  would  be  a  help. 

Gunsmith. — There  is  less  call  for  new  guns  than  there  was  ten  years  ago.  The 
many  styles  of  breech-loading  guns  have  taken  the  place  of  muzzle-loading  guns, 
hence  the  trade  is  limited  more  to  repairing. 

We  are  using  some  improved  utensils  for  farming.  I  find  them  too  high-priced 
generally  for  farmers  who  farm  on  a  small  scale.  We  need  home  manufactures 
and  implements  that  have  no  patents  on  them,  as  all  instruments  are  dear  that 
are  patented. 

Saddle  and  Harness-Maker. — I  work  altogether  by  the  piece.  I  made  last  year, 
by  close  work,  two  hundred  and  forty -five  dollars,  which  was  about  one  dollar  per 
day  for  the  days  worked;  received  in  pay  part  cash  and  part  trade;  work  from  sun 
up  to  sundown. 

Painter. — The  workingmen  in  our  county  are  doing  very  well,  although  it  could 
be  improved  if  there  was  work  for  them  all  the  year  round.  Part  of  them  are  idle 
about  one-third  of  their  time  from  inability  to  obtain  work.  Wages  are  very  low 
and  will  continue  to  be  until  the  workingmen  themselves  set  to  work  to  remedy 
the  evil.     At  present  there  is  too  much  undercutting. 

Blacksmith. — I  live  in  the  country.  Not  a  great  many  employed  for  wages  ex- 
cept on  farms,  as  there  are  no  mechanical  shops  of  regular  work  in  this  commu- 
nity. Wages  on  farms,  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  month.  As  a  general  thing  people 
are  in  debt,  and  crops  are  only  medium  this  year. 

COLUBIBUS. 

Blacksmith. — We  need  a  law  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  trade  checks  and  store 
orders  to  pay  for  labor  performed.  Workingmen  should  receive  cash  for  their 
work.  The  only  enterprise  carried  on  in  this  section  of  the  county  besides  farm- 
ing, is  the  shingle  business,  and  they  all  pay  their  labor  in  trade  checks  that  are 
not  transferable,  and  can  only  be  used  at  the  proprietor's  store.  There  is  very 
little  money,  therefore,  in  circulation  in  this  county. 

Laborer. — The  practice  of  paying  hands  off  in  trade  orders  is  the  curse  of  this 
community.  If  a  man  works  a  day  for  fifty  cents,  he  gets  it  in  trade  checks.  If 
he  needs  the  money  and  must  have  it,  he  has  to  take  forty  cents  for  his  check. 
All  employers  should  be  compelled  to  pay  cash  for  labor. 

Mechanic. — There  is,  no  doubt,  in  my  mind  about  the  benefits  to  workingmen 
arising  from  organization.  I  think  it  benefits  them  morally,  socially  and  finan- 
cially. 

Carpenter. — Those  mechanics  and  laborers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  work, 
where  they  can  get  the  cash  and  pay  cash,  are  doing  very  well.  But  the  most  of 
them  have  to  take  trade  for  their  work  and  at  very  high  prices.  We  need  better 
apprentice  laAvs.  men  should  be  required  to  serve  their  time  at  a  trade  before 
being  allowed  to  contract  for  work. 

Brick  Mason. — Work  in  this  county  is  very  dull.  People  want  work  done  low 
down.     The  money  men  liave  the  advantage,  and  men  liave  to  work  as  they 
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can.  No  system  in  anything.  The  honest  working  men  want  to  live  and  let  live, 
but  they  cannot  do  it  unless  they  become  iinited.  If  we  could  get  things  together 
and  have  some  regularity,  times  would  be  better.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  an  hon- 
est change  in  things.  It  is  not  right  to  work  men  at  such  small  wages  and  make 
them  pay  such  unreasonable  prices  for  supplies.  We  never  can  get  up  in  the 
world  unless  things  change — it  is  utterly  impossible.  They  work  men  as  they 
please,  pay  them  when  they  please  and  pay  them  in  what  thej  please.  I  give  a 
sketch  of  things  just  as  they  stand.  Men  have  to  labor  at  every  kind  of  work  in 
order  to  live.  They  have  no  voice  in  how  much  they  get  for  their  work  or  what 
they  pay  for  goods.  A  great  many  workmen  are  compelled  to  trade  their  wages 
out,  and  are  charged  very  high  prices. 

Blacksmith. — I  think  we  need  a  cash  system  for  one  thing;  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  working  class,  if  they  could  get  the  cash  for  their  work  and  pay 
cash  for  what  they  buy.  The  trouble  now  is  that  you  cannot  get  the  inoney  after 
the  work  is  done;  emploj^ers  will  not  pay  money  at  all.  you  have  to  take  a  store 
order  every  time.  On  the  farms  most  every  farmer  lias  a  little  store  or  keeps  pro- 
visions, &c.,  on  hand.  It  makes  some  of  them  mad  to  ask  them  for  money,  and 
the  man  who  demands  the  cash  gets  discharged.  The  average  hours  worked  is 
twelve,  I  think  ten  would  be  better. 

Printer. — In  this  section  we  need  more  work,  and  less  loafing  by  the  working 
class.  We  need  more  schools  and  more  money.  The  condition  of  the  working 
people  is  better  than  last  year,  and  they  are  anticipating  improvement  for  the 
coming  year. 

Mechanic. — I  do  not  see  any  change  or  improvement  in  the  condition  of  labor; 
there  are  many  who  are  not  employed,  they  need  work.  Tliere  is  some  talk  of  a 
Northern  company  starting  a  large  lumber  mill  here,  if  this  proves  to  be  true,  it 
will  undoubtedly  help  labor. 

J.  D.  M. — Labor  is  plentiful  and  at  fair  prices;  we  have  good  lands  easily  cultiA-a- 
ted  and  improved,  and  cheap,  frequently  yielding  over  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre. 

Brick-Layer  and  Plasterer.— We  have  no  rule  to  M-ork  by  here.  Mechanics 
generally  work  by  the  job  and  have  no  regular  hours,  and  are  employed  a  good 
part  of  their  time. 

Mechanic. — I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  express  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  la- 
boring class  of  men  in  my  neighborhood.  I  will  state  that  the  workingmen  are 
laboring  under  a  great  disadvantage.  They  are  so  oppressed  by  the  hand  of  the 
merchant  they  can  hardly  support  themselves  and  families.  Wages  are  very  low, 
and  we  have  to  pay  the  highest  kind  of  prices  for  our  support.  ■  I  think  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  working  class  of  peojile  to  unite  tliemselves  together  and 
work  together  for  each  other's  good.  There  is  no  regularit)^  among  the  people  in 
my  neighborhood,  so  I  cannot  give  much  idea  at  present  as  to  what  would  be  best 
to  improve  and  elevate  our  country.  I  hoj^e  something  will  take  place  that  will 
deliver  the  poor  man  from  the  hand  of  the  extortioner. 

CRAVEN. 

MACHIN^ST. — I  think  there  ought  to  be  sometliing  done  to  protect  the  lives  of 
those  employed  in  the  mills  and  factories  where  large  numbers  are  employed. 
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There  should  be  a  law  requiring  that  boilers  should  be  tested  once  each  year,  and 
none  but  competent  men  should  be  in  charge  of  them.  There  have  been  several 
boiler  explosions  in  this  vicinity  that  have  caused  loss  of  life,  and  in  every 
case  there  was  an  ignorant  negro  in  charge  They  work  cheap  and  keep  compe- 
tent men  out  of  employment,  and  from  their  ignorance  and  negligence  innocent 
lives  are  lost. 

Blacksmith. — My  own  opinion  is  that  the  workingmen  are  to  blame  for  their 
bad  condition  in  a  great  measure.  They  have  no  unity  of  action  and  no  under- 
standing about  anything,  and  are  responsible  largely  for  the  low  prices  and  bad 
system  that  prevail. 

Convicts  should  not  be^allovved  to  work  on  any  private  work,  but  should  be  kept 
on  State  works.  Recently,  there  w^as  a  large  job  of  blacksmith  work  done  at  the 
penitentiary  for  a  private  corporation.  The  convict  was  thus  put  into  direct  com- 
petition with  my  trade.  He  robs  ine  on  the  outside,  and  is  allowed  to  rob  me  in 
the  penitentiary  by  competing  with  me  for  work.  This  should  not  be  allowed; 
the  honest  laborers  should  have  the  work  so  they  can  earn  an  honest  living. 

Carpenter. — To  get  value  for  their  work,  labor  must  come  together  and  work 
together.  We  would  then  see  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  better  laws  and  less 
speculation  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  At  present  wages  are  low  and  mechanics 
are  not  employed  half  their  time. 

Tinner. — There  are  more  people  here  out  of  employment  than  I  ever  knew  be- 
fore.    We  need  factories  to  give  the  people  work. 

Bricklayer  and  Plasterer. — Everything  is  about  at  a  standstill  here.  Very  lit- 
tle work  for  mechanics.  If  about  a  hundred  capitalists  would  invest  in  a  railroad 
running  from  Wilmington  into  Onslow  and  passing  through  this  section,  it  would 
prove  a  profitable  investment  and  give  much  work  to  mechanics  and  laborers . 

Machinist. — There  are  many  laboring  men  here  walking  about  with  nothing  to 
do  and  nothing  for  them  to  do.  There  is  very  little  enterprise  here  among  the 
nionied  men  of  our  city.  The  majority  of  them  are  afraid,  or  at  least  seem  to  be, 
to  invest  their  money  in  any  enterprise  whatever.  They  keep  it  hid,  in  bonds, 
and  therefore  it  does  the  city  very  little  good,  if  any,  and  the  poor  laborer,  it  does 
not  do  him  any  good  worth  speaking  of.  Once  in  a  while  he  will  get  a  job  to 
build  a  fence  or  something,  and  they  will  beat  him  down  on  that  so  that  he  can- 
not make  anything  out  of  it — scarcely  get  his  bread  out  of  it. 

If  there  were  more  manufacturing  going  on  here  it  would  help  the  poor  laborer 
and  mechanic  more  than  anything  that  I  know  of,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  lo- 
cahties  for  factories  that  I  know  of.  There  is  every  ad>antage  in  the  world  for 
them — wood-working  factories  especially.  There  is  almost  every  kind  of  wood  you 
want-in  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  can  be  obtained  very  cheap,  while  the 
transportation  facihties  are  as  good  as  can  be  wished  for,  with  cheap  freights. 

There  are  but  two  machine  shops  in  the  place,  one  railroad  shop  and  one  pri- 
vate shop,  and  they  are  pretty  well  run  over  with  workmen  all  the  time.  If  a 
poor  machinist  gets  out  of  work  he  has  to  leave  home  to  find  employment.  He 
cannot  get  it  here.  For  better  times  give  us  more  machine  sho^^s  and  more  facto- 
ries of  every  kind,  and  then  we  poor  mechanics  and  laborers  can  find  a  plenty  of 
work  without  leaving  home,  and  above  all,  give  us  more  money  and  eight  hours 
per  day. 
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CUMBERLAND. 

M.^CHINIST. — In  regard  to  trades,  I  would  like  it  explained,  why  there  are  so  few 
skilled  workmen  especially  in  the  Soutli.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  for  it,  there 
is  so  little  encouragement  for  the  mechanic  ?  He  is  looked  upon  by  most  peo- 
ple as  a  nice  tool,  and  the  majority  do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  good 
tool  and  a  bad  one,  and  a  graduate  of  the  penitentiary  will  as  often  get  employ- 
ment as  a  first-class  workman,  especially  if  he  will  work  for  a  few  cents  less, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  so  few  in  this  part  of  the  "United  States"  who 
know  tlie  difference  in  worl^man  or  work.  I  hold  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  good  prices 
for  good  honest  work,  than  to  get  botch  work  at  half  price. 

If  skilled  labor  is  not  worth  more  than  jack-leg  work,  then  there  is  little  use 
for  boys  to  devote  years  to  learn  a  trade,  and  then  have  to  work  for  small  wages, 
or  get  no  work  at  all. 

Painter. — On  this  subject  of  interest  to  the  working  man  volumes  could  be 
written,  and  yet  words  would  fail  to  express  what  are  the  requisites  necessary  for 
the  advancement  and  improvement  of  the  working  class.  But  in  my  humble  and 
imfs'arnished  manner  I  will  briefly  state  what  I  conceive  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. First,  we  want  above,  all  things.  Education.,  and  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain it. 

In  this  town  some  shops  require  a  man  to  labor  fourteen  and  sixteen  liours  in 
the  summer,  and  now  from  light  until  dark.  We  want  eight  hours  for  work, 
eight  hours  for  education  or  pleasure  and  eight  hours  for  rest. 

Also,  I  have  discovered  that  men  get  employment  who  will  work  for  the  least 
money  and  not  upon  their  merits,  not  upon  the  dispatch  and  skill  in  which  they 
can  execute  their  work,  but  "  who  will  do  this  work  the  cheapest  ?"  that's  the  man 
for  this  market. 

Further,  the  inajority  of  mechanics  in  all  departments  are  indifferent  work- 
men, and  you  scarcely  meet  a  man  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship.  The  result 
is,  he  cannot  do  the  work,  and  depreciates  the  wages  of  a  master  mechanic. 

This  place  is  glutted  with  botches  and  unskilled  workmen,  and  ever  will  be.  for 
they  receive  the  patronage  of  the  pviblic,  because  they  do  the  job  for  less  money. 

CURRITUCK. 

Blacksmith. — -There  is  a  pressing  need  of  better  school  facilities,  we  have  now 
only  about  two  months  of  public  school,  and  that  hardly  amounts  to  anything. 
Our  children*  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  we  cannot  have  private  schools, 
unless  some  wealthy  man  becomes  responsible  to  the  teacher  for  i^ay. 

The  laboring  class  here  outside  of  a  few  mechanics  are  mostly  negroes,  and  they 
are  so  trifling  that  I  do  not  see  what  could  be  done  for  their  benefit. 

Mechanic. — What  we  need  in  this  country  is  factories  to  give  the  people  work, 
and  more  system  about  the  time  required  to  work. 


Mechanic. — This  is  an  island,  and  the  people  have  no  means  of  getting  off  ex- 
cept by  small  sail  boats,  and  we  have  to  depend  on  them  to  get  our  mails  and  ship 
our  produce  and  poultry.     This  is  such  a  slow  means  and  so  imcertain  that  there 
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is  no  jprofit  in  it.  We  need  steamboat  transportation.  If  we  had  steam  naviga- 
tion we  could  do  well  trucking,  but  as  it  is  we  have  no  chance  to  do  anything  but 
fish  and  farm  a  little.     There  is  very  little  work  here  for  mechanics. 

Brick  Mason. — We  need  more  capital  and  enterprising  men  in  this  section. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  good  citizens,  soil  good  for  farming.  Our  people  are 
generally  fishermen.  We  need  more  farmers  and  laborers,  along  with  capital,  to 
improve  our  country. 

DAVIDSON. 

Brick  Mason. — I  think  if  there  were  more  attention  paid  to  work  on  the  part  of 
labor,  the  country  would  be  in  a  better  condition,  there  is  but  little  dependence 
to  be  placed  in  the  common  labor  of  the  country.  The  majority  of  them  seem  to 
be  satisfied  if  they  have  bread  for  to-day.  I  know  of  day  hands  that  will  hunt 
work  one  day.  work  next,  and  go  to  the  store  and  spend  it  the  next  day.  The 
majority  of  the  colored  people  seem  to  be  trying  to  get  to  the  towns. 

Buggy  Maker. — I  do  not  know  what  would  better  the  condition  of  laboring 
men  and  wom^n  more  than  to  pass  the  prohibition  act  and  stop  the  saloons,  for 
whenever  we  hear  of  dissatisfaction  and  strikes,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  the 
cause  is  searched  out,  it  will  be  traced  to  the  bar  and  whisky  saloons.  Labor  is 
very  much  like  produce  or  commodities,  it  increases  and  decreases  according  to 
quality  and  scarcity,  or  demand.  For  instance,  if  a  laborer  in  any  given  trade 
works  in  a  factory  and  the  manufacturer  produces  buggies,  carriages  or  other 
articles  for  sale,  and  the  demand  is  great  and  the  prices  good,  he  can  afford  to  pay 
good  wages  ;  if  the  articles  are  not  in  demand  and  the  prices  low,  labor  will  be 
low,  or  cease,  for  no  capitalist  can  afford  to  run  unless  he  can  make  a  reasonable 
profit  on  his  productions,  particularly  in  the  carriage  and  buggy  trade.  In  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  better  wages  and 
the  demand  for  workmen,  than  anything  else  just  at  this  time,  is  that  our  country 
is  flooded  with  the  north-western  work  of  a  cheap  grade  until  home  manufactured 
work  is  not  much  in  demand,  because  we  cannot  compete  with  them  for  want  of 
capital,  machinery  and  cheap  labor.  Another  great  hindrance  to  the  better  con- 
dition of  our  own  laboi'ing  men  and  women  is  the  influx  of  so  many  foreigners 
into  our  country,  until  the  railroads,  factories,  and  in  fact  all  public  works,  are  to  a 
great  extent  monopolized  by  them,  until  laborers  are  not  much  in  demand,  hence 
low  wages  and  a  great  many  out  of  employment.  I  sometimes  think  protective 
tarifi"  would  help,  especially  in  the  south,  against  the  west  and  north,  so  as  to 
bring  capitalists  down  here  to  build  manufactories  in  our  midst,  thei'eby  creating 
a  demand  for  labor. 

Tinner. — There  is  quite  a  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  town.  Car- 
penters" wages  run  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  day;  brick-masons  and  other  good 
mechanics  get  about  the  same  pay;  common  laborers  get  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  day.  There  is  a  large  cotton  mill  here,  it  employs  a  number  of  hands, 
their  wages  are  regulated  by  the  amount  of  work  done,  or  in  other  words  they  are 
paid  by  the  piece;  they  are  paid  in  cash,  and  trade  where  they  choose.  They  work 
twelve  hours  in  the  mill,  and  have  good  houses  to  live  in,  and  I  think,  could  save 
some  little  money  in  a  year  if  they  would  try.  The  condition  of  the  mechanics  is 
generally  good,  but  the  common  laborer  is  generally  very  i300r.  There  are  very 
few  young  men  learning  any  trade  in  this  community. 
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DAVIE. 

Beuck-Layer  and  Plasterer. — There  is  not  enough  harmony  and  unity  of  action 
among  workingmen  and  mechanics.  This  has  been  my  experience  wherever  I 
have  worked,  and  I  have  worked  in  many  towns  and  cities  in  the  imst  twenty 
years.  I  have  always  been  willing  to  adopt  the  rules  and  scale  of  wages  among 
first-class  workmen,  or  of  the  union,  where  there  was  one.  but  I  have  not  found 
all  workmen  so  inclined.  There  is  too  much  opposition  and  under  tiidding  by 
mechanics  and  employers  too.  Prices  have  been  run  down  and  work  has  run 
down.  Scabs  are  employed  and  good  mechanics  had  to  go  idle.  I  don't  know  how 
the  country  is  to  be  rid  of  scabs  unless  by  good  apprentice  laws. 

H.  H.  S. — Let  workingmen  get  into  some  employment  where  they  can  use  all 
their  time  and  use  their  brains  as  well  as  their  muscles,  and  not  be  whining  about 
hard  tihies.  If  they  will  but  use  the  right  means,  they  will  become  bosses,  and 
not  remain  laborers.     This  is  my  determination. 

The  most  of  our  laboring  people  do  not  work  more  than  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  their  time.     No  wonder  they  have  a  hard  time. 

John  H.  Gilmer,  Jr. — We  have  not  any  trades  unions  nearer  us  now  than  Sal- 
isbury and  Winston.  There  were  some  few  societies,  but  they  managed  their 
business  badly  and  soon  went  down.  I  find  the  men  working  for  prices  rang- 
ing from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  month.  Women  work  for  three  to  six  dollars 
per  month.  Far  too  many  are  depending  upon  living  upon  farms  and  going 
to  towns  to  find  work.  ¥/hile  land  in  the  North-western  part  of  Davie,  and 
most  of  Yadkin,  sells  so  cheap,  it  would  be  best  for  the  poorer  classes  to  buy 
them  little  homes,  improve  the  land,  build  houses,  oi^en  churclies  and  schools. 
Then  they  could  live  happy.  I  know  of  one  place  in  Yadkin  county  (Boone- 
ville)  where  every  man  of  each  race  that  is  worth  the  space  he  fills  in  the 
world  has  a  tract  of  land.  The  colored  people  of  this  coimty  are  buying  lands, 
making  themselves  homes  and  working  to  educate  their  children.  North-western 
North  Carolina  isthe  best  place  for  the  jwor  man,  if  he  will  take  the  advantages. 
Such  as  have  made  use  of  their  time  are  the  happiest  people  of  the  State,  but  they 
don't  know  it,  and  will  never  learn  it  until  they  go  to  some  other  place  to  live  and 
become  too  poor  to  get  back.  But  very  little  pains  are  taken  by  the  common 
classes  to  improve  their  lands.  If  they  were  to  make  the  new  improvements  that 
Rowan,  Guilford  or  Wake  counties  have,  they  would  soon  be  the  most  indepen- 
dent people  of  the  State.  The  people  also  have  the  advantage  of  cheap  wood,  pure 
mountain  air,  clear  cold  water  (that  of  the  streams  is  better  than  people  in  East- 
ern North  Carolina  have  to  drink),  good  health  and  but  little  sickness.  It  is  also 
a  good  grain  and  wheat  growing  country.  After  the  crops  are  "  laid  by,"  many 
spend  their  time  lying  in  the  shade,  eating  melons,  fruits  and  other  good  things. 

DURHAM. 

Blacksmith. — I  liave  worked  in  this  trade  fifteen  years.  My  wages  now  are  one 
doUar  and  forty  cents  i^er  day,  with  perhaps  three  months  per  year  lost  time.  The 
great  need  of  the  working  people  of  this  tov^m  is  regular  employment.  Wages 
ought  to  be  higher,  too.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  work  in  this  place,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  people,  as  a  rule,  is  not  very  good.  If  there  were  regular  work 
for  the  people  their  condition  would  be  altogether  better,  but  of  course  no  em- 
ployment, means  no  wages,  and  with  many  of  them  no  wages  means  no  bread. 
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Here  you  see  women  and  children  of  many  families  doing  the  work,  while  the 
men  are  unemployed,  working  from  day  to  day,  ten  hours  per  day,  for  the  sum 
of  three  dollars  per  week,  and  even  this  they  cannot  get  all  the  time.  For  my 
own  trade,  I  will  say  we  need  regular  employment  and  better  wages. 

Brick-Mason. — There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  mechanics  who  employ 
labor,  to  employ  all  white  men  and  not  give  the  colored  mechanics  a  fair  showing. 
The  white  Knights  of  Labor  prevent  me  from  getting  emi^loyment  because  I  am 
a  colored  man,  although  I  belong  to  the  same  organization.  I  hope  to  see  the  time 
when  working-men  will  pull  together.     We  will  never  succeed  until  we  do. 

Blacksmith. — There  is  considerable  work  going  on  here,  but  contractors  won't 
hire  colored  mechanics.  They  want  white  hands  with  but  few  exceptions.  Black- 
smith's wages,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day  :  common  laborers,  sev- 
enty-five cents  per  day. 

Painter. — Our  working  people  here  are  for  the  most  part  very  poor,  living  in  a 
kind  of  hand  to  mouth  way.  Wages  are  very  small.  The  greater  number  of  our 
wage-workers  are  employed  in  the  factories  here,  the  wages  they  receive  being  in 
many  cases  so  small  as  to  necessitate  the  working  of  every  member  of  the  family. 
In  the  factories  here  are  many  bright,  sunny-faced  boys  and  girls,  many  of  them 
very  young,  and  going  from  bad  to  worse,  never  liaving  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  school  because  of  the  necessity  to  work.  And  with  wages  decreasing  and 
cost  of  living  increasing,  together  with  an  enormous  surplus  of  labor,  we  cannot 
reasonably  look  for  any  better  state  of  affairs  until  we  succeed  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  child  labor,  and  thereby  increase  the  work  and  the  wages  of  the  men,' 
who  are  now  forced  into  idleness  by  the  substitution  of  cheap  child  labor  and  ma- 
chinery. There  are  a  large  number  of  idlers  here :  they  throng  om-  streets  daily,  with 
willing  hearts  and  hands,  but  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  Advertisements  have  gone 
out  from  here  for  hands,  bringing  many  people  into  our  town,  and  at  that  time  they 
could  have  obtained  more  hands,  or  employees,  already  here,  than  they  could 
have  given  work  to. 

We  have  five  K.  of  L.  Assemblies  here,  which  we  iiope  will  accomplish  much 
good  in  connection  with  what  they  have  already  done. 

Painter. — The  town  of  Durham  is  much  misrepresented,  and  people  flock  here 
to  obtain  work  only  to  find  that  there  are  already  here  more  than  can  find  employ- 
ment. If  working  people  want  work  at  prices  that  will  enable  them  to  accumu- 
late anything  at  all,  they  will  have  to  go  somewhere  else  to  find  it.  We  have 
much  surplus  labor  now,  and  hence  wages  are  low. 

Machinist. — From  the  number  of  people  I  see  coming  here  to  get  work  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  I  think  we  will  have  to  have  more  factories  in  order  to  give 
employment  to  these  people.  Those  now  in  operation  here  all  seem  to  be  doing 
well,  many  of  them  making  money  very  fast.  Others  would  doubtless  do  as  well 
and  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  working  class  of  this  community.  If  our 
capitalists  would  build  houses  and  sell  them  to  the  poor  workingmen  on  reasonable 
terms  on  the  installment  plan,  they  would  do  great  good,  for  rents  are  very  high. 

Brick-Mason. — The  times  are  harder  and  tighter  in  Durham  and  vicinity  than  I 
have  ever  seen  here  in  my  life.  I  have  lost  four  months  out  of  the  past  six.  It  is 
about  all  poor  people  can  do  to  live  decently  when  they  have  regular  work.     It 
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seems  as  if  work  had  shut  down  completely  on  account  of  politics:  doubtless,  too, 
the  prohibition  law  in  force  in  the  town  has  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Machinist. — I  think  that  the  condition  of  the  working  people  is  bad  and  is  rap- 
idly growing  worse,  on  account  of  the  rapid  introduction  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, and  as  that  cannot  be  stopped,  the  only  way  I  see  for  the  people  to  live  at 
all  is  to  reduce  the  working  system  to  eight  hours  per  day.  Apprentices  work 
three  years  for  prices  as  follows  :  1st  year,  fifty  cents  per  day;  2d  year,  seventy- 
five  cents  per  day:  3d  year,  one  dollar  per  day.  The  4th  year  they  take  instruc- 
tion where  they  chose,  and  get  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day; 
after  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  mechanics,  and  get  the  common  price,  which 
is  about  two  dollars  per  day.  I  think  apprentices  should  be  compelled  to  serve 
out  their  time,  as  the  employer  must  lose  on  them'  the  first  year,  and  can  only 
recover  what  they  have  lost  by  the  apprentice  serving  out  his  time.  Working 
men  must  have  better  wages  before  they  can  educate  their  children.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  people  in  the  South  is  very  deplorable.  It  is  one  cause  of  the  pov- 
erty we  see  around  us  everywhere.  High  tariff  is  the  working  man's  friend;  free 
trade  his  enemy. 

Rock-Mason. — The  organization  of  labor  in  this  town  has  declined  very  greatly 
in  the  past  two  years,  much  to  our  regret.  There  is  no  regular  system  as  to  hours 
of  work  or  pay,  but  ten  hours  is  usually  observed. 

Printer. — I  have  been  working  at  this  business|since  I  was  fourteen, twenty-three 
years  ago.  This  is  the  hardest  time  workingjpeople  have  ever  seen,  I  think.  The 
little  work  that  women  and  children  can  get  to  do  pays  almost  nothing,  and  the 
wages  of  mechanics  are  low.  I  live  outside  the  corporation  and  send  my  children 
to  the  town  graded  school,  for  which  I  have  to  pay.  We  have  had  a  school  in 
my  neigborhood  until  now.  It  ran  eight  months  last  year  and  the  same  this 
session. 

Painter. — My  wages  are  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day:  have  worked  at  the 
business  four  years,  and  have  been  able  to  save  something  from  my  wages,  though 
they  are  low.  I  am  unmarried.  Abstinence  from  liquor  and  tobacco,  and  the 
organization  of  trades  unions,  would  advance  the  interests  of  our  working-men. 

Stone-Cutter. — We  need  more  thorough  organization  among  workingmen  of 
all  classes,  the  total  annihilation  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  utter  suppression  of 
tJie  mortgage  system,  a  change  in  the  present  system  of  county  government,  aud 
the  thorough  establishment  of  the  prohibition  party. 

Brick-Mason. — I  think  the  working  classes  are  in  a  bad  condition  compared  to 
what  they  should  be.  One  thing  that  is  a  great  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
the  working  people  is  that  there  is  not  any  union  among  them.  They  work 
too  hard  against  each  other.  They  need  unity  among  themselves,  for  where  there 
is  unity  there  is  power,  and  unless  something  of  that  sort  is  brought  about  among 
the  working  classes,  their  condition  will  ever  be]bad.  And  I  do  hope  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  working  class  of  ^people  will  come  together  in  one  solid 
band  and  move  on  for  the  better,  and  to  improve  in  this  one  thing  there  should 
be  unity  among  us.  They  have  been  pulling  against  each  other  to  such  an  extent 
until  wages  are  so  reduced  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  advance  any.  And 
you  may  put  it  down  that  the  working  class  is  not  advancing,  but  going  back. 
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We  have  no  trades  union,  no  apprentice  system  and  nothing  of  that  kind  among 
us.  There  are  some  among  us  who  will  contend  for  wages  out  of  which  they  can 
make  a  support,  while  there  are  others  who  will  underwork  them.  The  laboring 
people  are  at  war  with  each  other,  and  I  do  uot  see  where  there  can  be  any  im- 
provement made  under  the  present  circumstances. 

DUPLIN. 

C.  H.  T. — The  condition  of  workingmen  and  their  families  throughout  this  sec- 
tion is  not  very  favorable,  though  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  much  worse  than  it  has 
been  for  a  few  years  past. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  family,  by  honest  labor,  at  this  time,  and  at  my  occupation, 
to  make  a  well-to-do  living. 

It  is  an  especially  stringent  time  on  finances.  We  need  some  general  relief 
from  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  believe  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  said 
state  is  the  oppression  by  the  great  horde  of  monopolies  which  are  sapping  the 
life-blood  from  honest  laboring  people  of  various  occupations. 

We  believe,  also,  that  organization  of  the  laboring  people,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, will  prove  beneficial  to  their  condition. 

I  hope  that  your  •'  Bureau  of  Statistics"  will  help  to  develop  a  means  of  relief 
for  this  oppressed  class  of  people. 

Blacksmith  and  CoppeIIsmith. — I  am  fifty  years  old:  have  been  working  at 
this  trade  thirty  years;  worked  ten  years  for  wages;  since  then  by  the  job,  mostly 
in  my  own  shop.  When  I  came  here  twenty  years  ago,  I  settled  down  on  a  farm, 
with  nothing  but  a  small  piece  of  land  and  my  wife  and  children.  I  keep  up  my 
trade  and  run  a  small  farm,  and  cultivate  about  fifty  acres  in  corn,  cotton  and 
potatoes.  This  I  do  mostly  with  hired  labor,  which  is  very  unreliable  and  un- 
profitable. Nearly  all  the  good  labor  has  left  here  and  gone  South  to  work 
turpentine.  What  is  left  only  work  a  little,  just  enough  to  drag  along.  They 
pick  whortleberries,  pull  dog  tongue  and  fish.  The  farmers  having  to  depend  upon 
labor  of  this  character  cannot  make  anything.  The  mechanic  and  all  others  are 
p.ffected  by  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  farmer. 

Mechanic. — Tlie  laboring  people,  both  white  and  black,  are  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  they  were  five  years  ago,  and  it  seems  to  be  growing  worse  every  year. 
We  wish  for  better  times  than  the  present. 

Mechanic. — The  laboring  people  get  no  money  for  their  woi'k,  as  a  general 
thing;  they  get  orders,  and  wages  are  very  low.  No  business  carried  on  much  but 
farming.  Very  little  money  in  circulation.  No  mechanical  industries  nor  facto- 
ries in  the  country  except  the  steam  mills.  Most  all  farmers  are  buying  less  fer- 
tilizers than  heretofore,  and  going  in  debt  much  less.     Very  little  mortgaging. 

W.  H.  G. — Excepting  farm-hands,  it  is  often  the  case  in  this  county  that  a  man 
follows  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter,  machinist,  plasterer,  and  painter;  while 
some  are  blacksmitlis,  wheel  and  wagon-makers  and  saw-mill  men  at  the  same 
time. 

As  to  fai"m  hands,  most  of  them  are  ''floating  around,''  here  one  year  and  yon- 
der next;  and  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  get  any  information  from  them.  It  is 
evident  to  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  our  system  of  labor  is  very  bad 
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— hirelings  want  to  ramble  over  the  country  hunting  better  wages,  and  tenants 
are.  without  any  exceptions  as  far  as  my  observations  extend,  disposed  to  let 
"  the  place"  go  down,  and  seem  to  want  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  it,  with  as  little 
return  to  the  owner  as  possible. 

By  way  of  digression,  in  this  township — Albertson — the  farmers  who  give  their 
time  and  attention  to  their  own  affairs,  and  try  to  make  what  they  eat,  wear,  &c., 
at  home,  are  getting  on  as  well  as  tliey  ever  did;  while  others  who  are  anxious 
to  have  plenty  money,  and  time  to  keep  up  with  everything  that  is  going  on,  or 
in  other  words  people  who  do  not  know  the  value  of  time  and  money  are  always 
behind,  and  always  will  be.  We  have  the  same  soil,  the  same  climate,,  &c.,  that 
we  had  in  ante-bellum  times,  and  why  should  not  we  prosper  as  well  as  our  dad- 
dies? It  is  evident  we  are  not  as  industrious,  nor  as  econonlical,  for  the  only, 
or  at  least  the  worst  draw  back  we  have  on  our  farms,  is  the  loss  sustained  by 
diseases  among  hogs;  and  all  the  investigations  that  can  be  made  concerning  it, 
cannot  make  me  believe  it  was  not  caused  by  crossing  our  natives  with  some 
other  breerls.  The  only  case  I  ever  heard  of,  in  ante-bellum  times,  was  among  a 
drove  of  hogs  brought  to  Lenoir  county  from  Tennessee. 

K,  B. — There  are  no  trades  unions  or  Knights  of  Labor  in  my  neighborhood, 
and  no  regular  carpenters.  There  are  two  men  in  this  school  district,  who 
are  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  brick-masons,  who  do  the  work  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  both  farm  in  summer.  They  work  for  one  dollar  a  day  and 
board.  Board  is  worth  six  or  eight  dollars  a  month.  The  monthly  wages  of  farm 
laborers  are:  for  women,  four  to  five  dollars  a  nionthr  for  men,  six  to  ten  dollars 
a  month.  There  are  but  few  wage  earners  in  the  county;  five  per  cent.,  perhaps, 
of  the  laborers  hire  by  the  year.  Agriculture  is  the  only  source  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  and  when  the  farmer  prospers  all  prosper.  He  hires  carpenters, 
pays  school  teachers  and  preachers,  and  hires  farm  laborers  to  improve  his  farm 
by  ditching,  clearing  land,  making  fertilizers,  &c. 

But  farming  has  run  down  so  low  that  everything  is  at  a  stand  still.  Farmers 
consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  tenants  if  they  can  square  their  accounts  with  the  merchants.  They 
sell  corn  in  winter  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel  and  buy  it  back  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer at  a  dollar  a  bushel.  The  New  York  Heraldsajs  the  protective  tariff  is  the 
cause  of  the  repression  of  the  farmers:  that  they  sell  in  competition  with  the  world 
and  buy  under  tariff  restrictions.  In  other  words,  they  sell  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
kets and  buy  in  the  dearest  in  the  world.  Two  farms  in  this  section  of  the  county 
have  been  recently  sold,  average  farms,  with  good  houses.  On  one  the  house  cost 
over  one  thousand  dollars.  Each  farm  contained  six  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
One  brought  eight  hundred  dollars  and  the  other  five  hundred  dollars.  Before 
the  war  these  farms  would  have  sold  for  two  thousand  dollars  each.  In  New 
York  State,  the  center  of  protected  manufactures,  the  farms  declined,  in  the  de- 
cade from  1870  to  1880,  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  London  Saint  James  Gazette  says  England  has  quadrupled  her  wealth  in 
forty  years  of  free  or  unrestricted  trade.  It  states  this  fact  in  proof  that  it  took 
thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  kingdom  to  pay  the  interest  on 
her  interest-bearing  debt  in  1844,  and  forty  years  thereafter  it  required  only  eight 
per  cent,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  same  debt.     And  the  increase  of  wealth  went 
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in  full  proportion  to  the  poor,  or  laborers.  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  let  your 
efforts  take  the  direction  of  restoring  to  our  country  that  justice  which  brings 
God's  blessings  on  a  nation  and  those  equal  rights  and  fair  chances  for  all  which 
makes  poor  men's  lives  tolerable.  Negro  slavery  developed  no  millionaires,  but 
tariff  protection  and  monopoly  has  developed  thousands  of  them.  If  Dives  and 
the  Devil,  with  Cro?sus  and  all  other  of  the  shrewdest  Shylocks,  which  the  greed 
for  money  has  consigned  to  Pluto's  gloomy  kingdom,  were  convened,  they  could 
not  invent  a  more  unjust  and  oppressive  tax  system  than  the  United  States  pro- 
tective tariff. 

Carpenter. — The  most  important  subject  pertaining  to  the  farmers  and  work- 
ingmen,  is  the  Farmers"  Alliance,  which  has  been  organized  in  this  section.  The 
workingmen  and  their  families  are  getting  m  a  worse  condition  every  year;  as  to 
the  apprentices,  there  are  none  at  all,  the  young  men  are  mostly  in  stores,  filling 
the  places  of  clerks,  working  for  about  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  month.  As 
to  what  would  better  our  condition,  there  are  so  many  things  and  so  many 
places  for  improvement,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  capable  of  going  into  the  sub- 
ject. I  think  a  strict  discipline  would  do  some  good  as  to  regulating  wages 
times,  &c.  If  there  is  not  something  to  heljo  us,  I  hardly  think  that  we  can  stand  it. 
I  farm  in  the  farming  season.  In  fall  and  winter  I  work  at  the  carpentering 
business  or  trade,  and  I  cannot  hardly  live  at  that  rate. 

J.  E.  S. — Nearly  if  not  all  persons  between  the  age  of  five  and  infirmity,  get 
woi'k  to  do  in  this  section  at  wages  ranging  from  four  to  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month.  We  have  considerable  trucking  interest  here  that  gives  employment  to 
all  surplus  labor  at  fair  prices. 

S.  J.  P. — Labor  plenty  but  not  reliable,  times  hard  and  money  scarce.  Crops 
are  backward  now,  and  will  suffer  for  work  hereafter.  Whortleberries  are  riiDen- 
ing  and  the  labor  will  go  to  the  woods  and  swamps  for  them.  This  will  cause 
suffering  in  the  fall  as  they  will  give  up  their  crops. 

Painter. — There  is  very  little  money  paid  for  labor  in  this  section  of  the 
county,  all  are  paid  in  orders  to  the  stores,  and  much  time  is  lost  in  going  to  the 
stores  to  get  their  orders  filled.  If  there  were  a  law  requiring  them  to  be  paid  in 
cash,  it  would  help  them  very  much.  Field  liands  get  from  forty  to  sixty  cents 
per  day;  wood-cutters,  about  the  same;  painters,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Many 
laborers  have  left  here  and  gone  to  Georgia  where  they  hope  to  do  better. 

Wheelwright  and  Blacksmith. — The  condition  of  workingmen  in  this  sec- 
tion is  largely  as  they  themselves  make  it.  If  they  are  good  workmen  and  con- 
duct themselves  properly,  they  find  good  jobs,  but  poor  workmen  are  hard  pressed 
to  get  work. 

Carpenter. — We  have  no  organized  system  of  labor.  The  families  of  our  col- 
ored laborers  are,  in  a  general  way,  in  destitute  circumstances.  Our  population 
consists  of  laboring  people  as  a  whole.  Organization  would,  I  think,  improve 
our  condition  to  a  great  extent.  Education  of  the  masses  would  be  a  great  help 
to  the  white  race,  but  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  educating  the  colored  race 
renders  them  unfit  for  laborers  and  good  for  nothing  else.  This  is  the  general 
rule,  and  like  all  other  general  rules,  has  its  exceptions.  .  We  have  no  trades 
unions.     No  system  of  apprenticing  and  no  special  laborers. 
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EDftECOMBE. 

Carpenter. — I  don't  know  of  anything  that  could  be  done  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  laboring  people  in  this  section,  at  present,  as  we  have  had  several  bad 
crops,  and  I  reckon  labor  is  getting  about  all  that  can  be  expected  right  at  this 
time.  Better  wages  wovild  be  highly  acceptable  and  a  great  benefit  to  the  labor- 
ing class,  but  I  don't  see  any  chance  of  getting  them  at  present. 

Carpenter. — This  is  principally  a  farming  county,  and  owing  to  a  failure  in 
crops  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  everything  is  high  at  this  time.  Provisions 
were  very  high  and  wages  very  low,  in  my  trade,  during  the  past  year.  Three 
years  ago  I  easily  got  two  dollars  per  day.  and  now  it  is  hard  to  get  one-dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  day,  while  provisions  are  higher  and  money  scarcer  at  this  time, 
which  makes  living  very  hard  in  oiu-  section  of  country. 

Now,  as  to  bettering  our  condition.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  Our  mechanics 
ai'e  lying  around  with  no  work  to  do.  which  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  laboring 
people  that  I  know  of.  There  is  a  little  hope  of  work  reviving  in  a  short  time  in 
our  town,  which  will,  if  present  arrangements  are  carrie  1  oat,  make  our  future 
condition  a  little  better. 

Now,  as  to  other  laborers,  their  condition  is  fearful.  The  wages  paid  are  barely 
sufficient  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  get  from  five  dollars  to  ten 
dollars  per  month,  and  lost  time,  such  as  rainy  days,  &c..  is  taken  out,  while 
they  work  from  sun  up  to  sun  down,  and  often  have  to  trade  out  most  or  all  of 
their  wages. 


Blacksmith. — I  think  eight  hours  is  long  enough  for  a  mechanic  to  work  for  a 
day.  It  is  all  our  government  requires,  I  think,  at  big  wages,  and  why  should 
we  common  laborers  be  required  to  work  longer  than  our  officials,  while  they  are 
paid  out  of  our  hard  earnings?  There  is  no  justice  in  it,  and  further,  the  great 
law-giver  of  heaven  has  divided  time  into  three  equal  parts— eight  hours  for  sleep 
and  refreshment,  eight  hours  to  toil  and  eight  for  recreation,  nreditation  and  serv- 
ing the  Lord.  Under  our  present  system,  if  it  can  be  called  a  system,  we  have 
but  little  time  to  spend  at  home  with  our  families.  Indeed,  we  are  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  home.  We  should  have  eight  hours  only  for  a  day, 
and  wages  to  suit  the  times.  To  illustrate,  say  where  a  man  is  getting  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours,  which  would  be  fifteen  cents  per  hour, 
let  him  work  eight  hours  for  a  day's  w^ork,  and  have  thirty  cents  each  day  deducted 
from  his  wages:  and  as  for  women,  the  way  our  factory  men  are  working  tliem — 
twelve  hours  for  a  day — is  a  perfect  outrage  upon  humanity.  There  should  be  a 
law  in  our  State  to  prohibit  it. 

Printer. — There  is  but  one  feature  under  this  heading  which  bears  mention, 
especially  regarding  the  trades.  It  is  of  those  men  who  do  not  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship, but  gain  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  business,  composing  principally,  and 
then  under  work  those  of  more  experience.  They  will  work  cheaper  and 
do  much  to  injure  wages.  A  union  is  the  only  remedy,  and  this  we  hope  to 
start  at  an  early  day — not  to  work  against  employers,  but  to  regulate  many  little 
matters  to  the  interest  of  both.  The  outlook  here  is  encouraging  for  a  steady 
run  of  work,  with  indications  of  an  increase. 
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Carpenter. — In  my  trade  in  this  place  wo  are  worked  eleven  hours  from  April 
1st  to  October.  The  remainder  of  the  year  from  sun  up  to  sundown,  with  one 
and  one-fourth  hours  at  noon,  except  December  and  January,  with  three-fourths 
■hour  at  noon.  Work  opens  about  April  1st  and  closes  December  20th.  Hence 
can  be  seen  the  advantage  to  the  contractor  in  the  present  arrangement  of  work- 
ing hours.  In  my  opinion  our  legislators  coald  do  nothing  better  than  to  pass  a 
law  allowing  no  one  to  work  hands  more  tlian  ten  hours  in  any  one  day.  We 
have  one  manufacturing  firm  that  work  their  liands  twelve  hours  the  year 
round.  Our  post-office  opens  after  we  go  to  work  and  closes  at  the  exact  time  we 
quit  work,  making  it  very  inconvenient  for  the  laboring  man.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends  the  laboring  man  is  less  respected  and  more  imposed  upon  than 
any  other  class  in  the  State. 

Among  the  tobacco  manufacturers  there  is  an  understanding  that  in  case  an 
employee  quits  one  manufacturer,  no  other  will  employ  him  that  season,  and  no 
sooner  does  one  qu^t  than  there  is  a  runner  sent  to  every  manufacturer  in  town. 
I  might  mention  other  advantages  taken  of  the  laboring  man,  but  this  will  suffice 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

Painter. — It  is  witli  pleasure  that  I  till  out  this  blank  so  far  as  I  am  able,  hope 
it  will  give  some  information.  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  needs  and  want  of  our 
laboring  people  are  looked  after.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  law  regulating  the 
number  of  hours  for  labor.  There  is  one  firm  in  this  place  that  work  their  hands 
twelve  hourrf  per  day  the  year  round,  and  the  wages  paid  would  not  average 
seventy-five  cents  per  day,  I  do  not  think.  There  are  families  that  are  in  debt 
two  weeks  ahead  of  their  wages.  I  think,  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
to  say  how  long  they  should  work  per  day.  Wages  should  also  be  good  enough, 
so  they  could  live  without  going  into  debt,  and  so  they  could  have  some  chance 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  As  it  is,  as  soon  as  a  child  is  large  enough  to  go 
to  school,  it  has  to  go  to  work  and  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The  average  wages  fora 
painter  is  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day. 

Machinist. — I  would  offer  this  suggestion  that  petitions  be  circulated  through- 
out the  State  for  signers,  asking  the  next  legislature  to  pass  a  law  to  make  it  an 
indictable  offence  for  any  owner  of  a  factory  or  machine  shop  to  work  over  ten 
hours  per  day.  I  know  of  one  factory  that  works  their  hands  from  before  day 
until  after  night,  and  that  is  the  way  the  poor  laborer  is  treated. 

Printer. — At  this  place,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  work  at  all  trades  has  been 
very  dull.  A  good  many  carpenters,  and  some  of  other  trades,  went  to  other 
States  and  other  parts  of  this  State  for  employment.  Wages  paid  barely  enough 
to  live  on.  I  do  not  know  the  wages  paid  for  the  different  trades  outside  of  my 
own.  Now  that  the  factories  have  gone  to  work,  the  railroad  being  built  and 
some  building  and  improvements  being  made,  the  prospects  for  the  future  ap- 
pear better. 

I  believe  if  the  laboring  men  will  unite,  elect  their  Legislative  men  and  Con- 
gressmen, and  put  a  stop  to  so  much  monopoly  laws,  and  give  all  men  an  equal 
showing,  times  wiU  be  better.  Until  the  laboring  men  agitate,  organize  and  edu- 
cate, they  need  not  expect  relief. 

Printer. — My  own  opinion  is  that  the*  workiugmen  are  in  a  bad  condition  in 
my  town.     They  are  too  much  afraid  of  their  employers.     For  instance,  at  an 
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election  they  are  afraid  to  vote  their  sentiments  for  fear  of  displeasing  their  em- 
ployers, and  there  are  instances  where  employers  have  threatened  to  discharge 
them  if  they  voted  against  what  they  wanted  carried.  I  do  not  mean  in  a  politi- 
cal election,  but  in  a  town  or  railroad  election.  The  workingmen  work  for  what 
they  can  get.  and  there  are  some  mechanics  working  for  seventy-five  cents  and 
one  dollar  a  day.  They  have  families  and  have  to  do  it.  In  my  own  business, 
every  printing  office  cuts  prices,  and  the  consequence  is.  it  makes  wages  very  low^. 
In  my  opinion,  if  the  -w^orkingiaien  would  try  to  educate  themselves  more,  I  mean 
read  good  books  and  the  newsjjapers.  for  I  am  a  great  believer  in  first-class  daily 
newspaper  reading,  papers  like  the  New  York  Herald.  Star.  Times,  &c.,  they 
would  not  have  such  a  great  opinion  of  themselves,  and  talk  so  big  and  do  so  lit- 
tle. As  soon  as  they  get  their  supper,  they  go  to  some  store  and  talk  and  gossip 
until  time  to  go  to  bed,  and  if  you  ask  them  why  they  do  not  take  some  good 
newspaper,  they  say  they  have  not  time  to  read  it,  and  are  so  tired  at  night  that 
they  do  not  feel  like  reading.  I  read  the  New  York  Star  and  Philadelphia  Times 
every  day.  and  would  not  do  without  a  good  daily.  I  think  education  is  needed 
among  us  workingmen  about  as  much  as  anything. 

Blacksmith. — If  you  want  my  opinion  about  what  change  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  workingmen,  I  will  give  it  in  a  few  words:  More  money  and  less  time 
for  the  laboring  man.  in  my  opinion,  would  be  more  money  for  all.  My  reasons 
for  it:  Give  me  more  rest,  and  I  Avill  do  more  work.  We  work  the  ten-hour 
system — nine  hours  in  winter  and  eleven  hours  in  summer.  This  is  too  much,  the 
way  we  have  to  work.  One  may  ask,  how  did  our  fathers  make  it  from  sun  to 
sun  ?  I  have  done  more  work  in  the  shop  in  seven  years,  working  ten  hours,  than 
our  fathers  did  in  fourteen  years.  I  am  only  twenty-nine  years  old  and  I  am 
broke  down.  I  vs^ould  be  glad  to  change  work  that  I  may  have  some  rest,  but  if 
I  have  to  work  as  I  have  been  working,  I  will  not  last  long.  So  I  would  ask  for 
eight  hours  per  day.  If  v^^e  can  have  that  to  Mork  in.  and  sixteen  hours  for  sleep 
and  self,  we  can  do  more  -work  and  live  longer,  happier  and  better. 

Cabinet -Maker,  &c. — I  favor  a  law  making  ten  hours  a  day's  work.  Many  are 
now  required  to  work  eleven  and  twelve  hours.  I  work  eleven  hours,  which  is 
entirely  too  long  these  hot  days,  and  besides,  it  keeps  other  people  out  of  employ- 
ment. Wages  in  my  line  and  in  the  carpenter's  line  are  too  small  to  lay  u\)  any- 
thing, while  brick-masons  are  paid  fair  wages  and  ordinary  labor  is  low.  I  think 
trades  unions  are  a  good  thing  when  managed  by  and  made  up  of  men  who  are 
workingmen,  but  not  when  they  are  managed  by  men  who  never  work,  as  is  often 
the  case.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  would  improve  us  around  here.  If  the  tariff 
were  taken  off  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  kept  upon  the  luxuries,  it  would  be 
much  help.  If  all  work  were  regulated  and  paid  for  by  the  hour.  I  think  there 
would  be  a  less  number  out  of  employment. 

Machinist. — My  opinion  of  the  working  class  is  that  they  would  be  greatly  ben- 
efitted if  they  would  expend  more  of  their  time,  money  and  efforts  in  mental 
improvement,  and  less  in  keeping  up  with  the  professional  class  in  fashion,  dress 
and  fast  living  generally. 

Marble- Worker. — What  we.  as  working  people,  need  most,  I  think,  is  a  bet- 
ter system  of  education  for  the  masses. 
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Printer. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  trades,  the  workingmen  here  have  to 
put  in  too  many  hours  for  a  day's  work.  They  go  to  work  at  five  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  work  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  think  ten  hours 
should  be  a  day's  work.  When  a  man  has  to  work  from  sun  to  sun  he  has  not 
much  time  for  improvement. 

Painter. — There  is  a  poi^ulation  of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  in  these  two 
towns,  Salem  and  Winston,  and  about  one  half  of  this  population  are  of  the  labor- 
ing class.  The  average  wages  of  the  laboring  class  is  about  one  dollar  per  day. 
There  are  about  ten  or  twelve  master  mechanics  who  get  from  two  to  three  dollars 
per  day.  We  work  eleven  hours  in  the  summer  and  eight  or  nine  in  the  winter; 
that  is,  if  we  can  get  anything  to  do  in  the  winter,  but  we  do  not  put  in  more  than 
about  nine  months  in  the  year.  Living  is  high,  house  rent  is  high  and  fuel  is 
high.  Wood  is  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  cord,  and  coal  in  winter  is  from 
eight  to  nine  dollars  per  ton,  so  you  may  see  from  this  that  it  takes  all  a  poor 
man  can  make  to  live,  at  the  wages  he  gets,  and  he  generally  falls  in  debt  in  the 
winter,  and  has  to  scratch  throughout  the  summer  to  pay  for  his  winter  supplies. 
We  have  two  factories  here  in  Salem,  one  cotton  and  one  woolen  factory,  that 
employ  about  five  hundred  hands,  and  the  larger  portion  of  these  are  women  and 
children.  They  work  about  fourteen  hours  for  a  day's  work  and  are  paid  about 
seventy-five  cents  per  day,  while  the  most  of  that  is  taken  up  in  trade  at  the  store 
belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  factory.  There  are  about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
tobacco  factories  in  Winston,  whicli  give  employment  to  about  eight  or  ten  hundred 
hands,  the  most  of  these  being  colored,  and  women  and  children.  They  work  about 
six  months  in  the  year,  the  average  wages  being  about  fifty  cents  per  day.  The 
men  that  roll  make  more.  The  greater  part  of  these  laborers  are  not  permanent 
residents  of  the  town.     They  come  and  go  as  tlie  working  seasons  come  and  go. 

The  onl}"  thing  that  I  can  see  that  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
class  would  be  good  honest  legislation  in  their  behalf  as  well  as  that  of  the  cap- 
italists and  monopolists,  but  the  main  cause  of  low  wages  the  mechanic  alone  is 
responsible  for,  as  one  will  cut  under  the  other. 

franklin. 

Carpenter  and  General  Mechanic. — I  cannot  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  give 
you  the  information  you  desire.  I  do  not  follow  any  trade  with  regularity.  I  am 
a  sort  of  general  mechanic,  do  work  of  this  kind  and  also  carry  on  a  small  farm, 
I  farm  on  rented  land  and  to  no  profit.  Rents  are  too  high.  It  is  a  poor  business 
to  farm  on  rented  land.  High  rents  have  driven  many  men  otf  the  farms,  and 
they  are  trying  to  make  a  living  as  jack-leg  mechanics.  They  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  crowding  into  the  cities  and  towns  to  obtain  work;  they  have  to  work 
for  whatever  is  ofi:ered,  and  though  they  are  not  workmen,  they  get  jobs  and 
crowd  out  the  good  mechanic  who  has  learned  his  trade,  and  is  dependent  upon 
it  for  a  support. 

GASTON. 

A.  W.  H. — We  have  sent  too  many  professional  men  to  make  laws,  to  suit  the 

farmers  and  working  class  of  people.     It  has  been  too  common  to  elect  such  men 

for  all  offices.     We  would  be  benefitted  if  we  would  send  farmers  to  Legislature 

and  to  Congress.     The  working  peoi^le  could  do  much  if  they  would  send  petitions 
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t(i  the  Legislature  and  to  Congress,  showing  tlieir  wants.  All  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  sending  petitions.  Why  not  farmers  and  the  working  people  let  their 
wants  be  known  in  that  way.  One  great  drawback  is  lack  of  education  among 
the  farmers  and  working  people  generally.  Aiiother,  the  laborers  of  this  country, 
principally,  are  paid  by  store  orders  or  merchandise:  they  do  not  receive  the  fourth 
dollar  in  cash.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  people  of  this  countrj^  are  gradually 
being  pressed  harder  every  year  in  this  way. 

Carpenter. — I  have  filled  out  this  blank  as  nearly  correct  as  I  know  how.  and 
below  I  will  try  to  give  you  my  views  as  requested.  As  to  the  men  in  my  own 
trade,  in  the  iirst  place,  there  are  too  many  for  the  work  that  is  to  do,  and  in  the 
next  place,  there  is  too  much  of  the  work  done  by  machinery.  The  owners  of  the 
machinery  have  got  to  contracting  for  building  houses,  which  crowds  us  out. 
They  have  got  the  work  down  so  low  by  bidding  against  each  other  that  nobody 
gets  any  profit  out  of  it,  but  those  who  have  the  houses  built.  Some  of  the  car- 
penters here  are  working  in  the  machine  shops,  at  from  ninety  cents  to  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  and  as  they  have  to  take  their  wages  out  in  goods 
at  the  stores,  they  cannot  clear  anything  by  it.  The  merchant  makes  more  out  of 
it  than  they  do.  As  to  myself,  I  am  going  to  try  to  sell  out  and  leave  here  and 
buy  some  land  and  farm  a  little.     Our  schools  are  as  good  as  none. 

Painter. — The  working  class  are  at  a  low  ebb  in  this  county  at  present,  and  I 
think  some  changes  in  our  laws  and  government  need  to  be  made,  before  we  shall 
see  much  better  times.  We  have  been  getting  worse  and  worse  off  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  there  is  none  of  the  poor  people  around  here  that  are  making  any 
money.  They  are  mostly  getting  in  debt.  I  say,  do  away  with  the  crop  mortgage 
system  and  bankrupt  laws  and  all  such  things,  and  we  shall  see  matters  settle 
down  into  a  more  healthy  condition,  people  will  make  out  with  less  until  they  get 
a  start,  and  then  they  will  not  have  to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  advance  on  their  sup- 
plies, but  will  pay  cash  and  get  the  cash  for  their  work. 

Brick-Mason  and  Plasterer.— Wages  are  low,  and  the  present  system  of  hours 
for  work — from  sun  to  sun — is  more  than  any  man  can  stand  and  do  good  faithful 
work.  While  we  are  working  twelve  hours,  there  are  many  walking  and  doing 
nothing.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  all  to  work  fewer  hours  and  thus  make  room 
for  those  who  are  now  idle.  It  would  be  better  even  if  we  had  to  work  for  less 
price,  for  we  could  then  attend  to  our  gardens,  look  after  our  own  purchases  and 
pay  the  cash,  saving  much  in  this  and  other  ways. 

gates.- 
Carpenter. — I  think  a  protective  tariff  is  all  that  is  necessary  now  to  make  us 
a  prosperous  people.     I  think  if  our  Legislatures  would  just  let  the  people  alone, 
they  would  do  the  best  thing  for  them  they  could  do. 

Mechanic. — Among  our  greatest  needs  is  more  money  in  circulation. 

Carriage  and  Wagonsmith. — First  of  spring  crops  were  damaged  by  contin- 
uous rains;  later  by  drought,  but  they  have  a  good  appearance  now.  and  will  prob- 
ably turn  out  nearly  an  average  crop,  which  is  nothing  to  Israg  on  at  best.  There 
is  not  much  mechanical  work  going  on.  the  people  have  not  got  the  means  to  pay 
for  work  that  thej"  really  want  and  need.     Wages  are  low.     Mechanics  get  from 
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one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  :  farm  hands,  men,  fifty  cents: 
women,  forty  cents;  youths,  twenty-five  to  thu-ty-five  cents  per  day  and  board. 
Work  from  sun  to  sun,  and  have  to  take  their  pay  largely  in  store  orders,  or  such 
merchandise  as  the  employer  can  furnish  them.  Consequently,  the  men  and 
women  never  know  what  they  make  is  worth  to  them.  They  are  dissatisfied  and 
become  negligent.  It  is  hard  times  with  all  the  laboring  class  of  people.  The 
•only  thing  that  will  improve  matters,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  remove  the  protec- 
tive tariff  and  let  the  laborers  have  the  full  benefit  of  their  wages  in  cash.  Stop 
the  eating  cancer,  the  crop  mortgage  system,  for  no  people  can  be  prosperous  or 
happy  where  this  system  prevails. 

Carpenter  and  Millwright.— As  to  the  condition  of  the  working  people,  I 
would  say  they  are  at  a  low  ebb.  There  are  many  curses  which  are  dragging 
them  down  every  day  of  their  lives.  The  first  is  the  peddler,  who  carries  his 
pack  from  door  to  door,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  husband  (who  is  under  a  mort- 
gage), induces  the  wife  and  children  to  buy  their  goods,  which,  nine  times  in  ten, 
are  of  no  service  to  any  of  the  family.  The  wives  and  children  will  actually  spend 
the  last  cent  they  have  and  then  sell  their  fowls  and  eggs  for  such  trash  as  the 
peddler  carries  through  the  country.  This  is  a  great  curse.  I  make  the  appeal 
with  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  any  fellow  man  who  suffers  under  this  curse, 
that  thei-e  be  a  stop  put  to  such  imposition.  Stop  immigration  or  make  the  taxes 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  next  greatest  curse,  in  my  opinion,  are  free  schools. 
Those  who  send  their  children  could  make  them  work  one-half  of  the  time  and 
earn  enough  to  pay  for  twice  the  education  for  them.  When  we  pay  our  money 
for  a  teacher  we  are  apt  to  procure  a  competent  one.  It  is  not  so  with  free 
schools;  the  people  are  taxed  to  pay  a  teacher  (as  they  are  called)  and,  honestly,  a 
portion  of  them  cannot  read  correctly.  Too  many  children  are  not  at  work,  be- 
cause they  expect  to  go  to  school  next  fall. 

In  my  trade  I  see  no  redress  but  to  require  every  mechanic  to  stand  an  exami- 
nation and  procure  license.  It  is  so  in  all  other  professions.  Why  should  it  not  be 
so  in  this  ?  In  this  county  there  are  numbers  of  good  carpenters  who  are  half 
of  the  time  withovit  work  because  cobblers  run  around  from  place  to  place  and 
take  the  jobs  for  a  mere  song,  while  there  is  not  one  in  ten  who  can  make  a  decent 
hog  trough.  If  every  man  could  be  paid  according  to  his  labor  we  would  then 
have  good  times. 

These  are  my  simple  views.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  better  for  the  people 
here.  I  have  answered  you  in  a  good  spirit,  and  hoi^e  you  will  receive  it  in  the 
same.     Please  keep  my  name  covered.  ? 

Painter. — I  would  give,  as  my  opinion  of  forty  j^ears"  experience,  that  the  me- 
chanics in  the  State  need  some  law  passed  to  protect  them  from  having  to  con- 
tend with  tramps  and  botches  tramping  through  the  country  and  claiming  to  be 
mechanics,  putting  the  pi;ice  of  work  so  low  that  a  first-class  mechanic  cannot 
afford  to  touch  it  without  bringing  his  family  to  want  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  comfortable  clothing.  In  the  first  place,  we  need  a  rigid  apprentice  law,  and 
in  the  second  place,  -^-e  need  a  hcense  law,  and  every  mechanic  of  whatever  grade 
should  be  compelled  to  render  a  strict  examination  before  a  committee  and  then 
be  licensed  according  to  his  or  her  merit  and  skill;  then  it  should  be  made  a  misde- 
meanor for  any  one  to  employ  a  mechanic  that  has  not  Ijeen  licensed.     The  em- 
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ployer  will  get  better  work  and  the  mechanics  will  get  better  pay.  The  lawyer 
and  the  doctor  are  protected  from  imposters.  Why  should  not  the  mechanic  be' 
also '; 

GRAHAM. 

Carpenter  and  Millwright. — We  need  capital  from  other  States  and  coun- 
tries to  come  in  and  help  us  develop  this  rich  country.  This  is  a  new  country, 
comparatively,  and  we  are  much  behind. 

Mechanic. — The  mechanics  here  need  rules  and  system,  which  at  jiresent  we 
have  not  :  we  are  running  along  every  man  for  himself. 

M.  A.  C. — My  principal  occupation  is  farming  on  a  small  farm — lifty  acres. 
Worked  in  dressing  stone  and  building  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day 
about  three  months  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  majoritj^  of  our  people  are  farming;  but  few  renters,  plenty  of  land,  but  the 
farming  population  need  system  (as  much  as  capital,)  that  Avould  bring  about  a 
lively  competition  in  experimental  farming;  for  the  masses  of  the  farmers  do  not 
know  from  experience  what  ovir  country  is  best  adapted  to,  and  have  but 
little  encouragement  at  present,  for  there  is  no  money.  Farmers  generally  have  a 
home  supply  and  a  small  surplus,  but  no  demand  to  justify  sales.  Diversity  of 
pursuits  would  be  advantageous,  as  we  would  have  more  exchange  in  products. 
Grass  and  stock  raising  would  pay  here  if  the  farmers  were  organized  and  work- 
ing under  a  system.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  or  some  farming 
organization  carried  into  effect  here,  and  see  the  farmers  take  an  interest  in  ope- 
rating harmoniously  together  for  our  common  good  as  a  class. 

We  need  laws  to  better  protect  and  foster  labor  and  the  laboring  man,  and  to 
guard  their  interests  against  the  oppression  of  monopolies.  Let  the  farmer  be  the 
front  in  rank,  for  he  is  the  basis  of  all  other  enterprise.  The  world  cannot  do 
without  him,  and  he  is  self-sustaining  with  but  little  legislative  help.  The  general 
condition  of  this  section  of  country  has  been  on  the  decline  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  it  seems  that  each  year  is  a  little  harder. 

W.  C. — General  occupation  of  this  entire  country  is  farming,  and  the  same  is 
kept  at  about  the  same  standard.  I  have  a  small  farm  on  which  I  make  a  support 
for  my  family.  I  worked  about  one  month  on  public  works  at  one  dollar  per  day, 
outside  my  farming  labor,  during  the  year.  We  have  a  good  country  for  a  va- 
riety of  farm  prodvictions,  but  need  more  system  and  better  improvements  in 
every  direction,  in  implements,  time  and,  I  might  say,  in  everything  pertaining 
to  farming.  We  want  improvements  in  stock  raising,  in  fruit  growing,  in  exper- 
imental farming,  as  well  as  daily  schools,  and  everything  that  would  tend  to 
make  us  industi'ious,  well-to-do  farmers. 

D.  E.  H. — The  condition  of  our  immediate  section  much  better  than  heretofore. 
The  farmers  have  gone  to  their  work  with  much  zeal.  The  laboring  class  in  gen- 
eral appear  to  be  duly  appreciative  of  the  reward  that  may  accrue  from  their 
honest  toil.  Several  sa^w-mills  in  our  vicinity  that  run  regularly.  Our  timber  inter- 
ests are  very  valuable.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  deposits  of  valuable  minerals 
are  imbedded  beneath  the  surface  of  our  section  of  mountain  country.  Corn  is 
very  plentiful  as  well  as  the  balance  of  cereals.  The  prospects  of  our  country  are 
inuch  more  flattering  than,  in  years  past.     The  citizeixs  ai-e  accumulating  consid- 
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erable  property.  Stock  is  low  and  our  mountain  ranges  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  &c. , 
are  very  good.  Our  climate  is  very  mild  and  pleasant.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  nearly 
grow  to  perfection,  as  most  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Tobacco  can  be  raised  upon 
our  SLumy  lands  to  perfection. 

GRANVILLE. 

Brick-Mason. — White  mechanics  stand  but  little  chance  for  work  and  wages 
here.  We  hire  a  laborer  for  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  and  in  a  few  months  he 
gets  him  a  trowel  and  plum  rule  and  sets  up  business  for  himself  at  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  day,  and  is  often  hired  in  preference  to  good  mechanics,  and 
he  gets  along  pretty  well. 

Laborers  are  scarce  and  do  not  want  to  work  as  such :  will  not  work  more  than 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 

Carpenter. — The  laboring  class  of  people  in  this  community  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Our  town  is  run  over  with  carpenters  and  masons  at  present,  and  as 
to  the  colored  race,  the  most  of  them  seem  to  be  very  careless  in  most  all  busi- 
ness.    I  do  not  tliink  there  is  any  improvement  in  them  of  late. 

Brick-Layer  and  Plasterer. — The  condition  of  workingmen  and  their  famihes 
is  very  bad,  especially  mechanics,  because  in  a  certain  part  of  the  year 
they  caimiot  do  any  work,  esi^ecially  in  my  trade,  and  when  working  time 
comes,  we  are  overrun  by  foreigners,  which  tends  to  cut  wages  down.  I  think 
that  some  improvement  could  be  made  if  there  were  a  way  to  stop  so  much 
immigration  to  our  country.  We  are  deprived  of  work  by  immigrants  com- 
ing in  and  taking  work  cheaper  than  it  really  can  be  done  (and  live  at  it).  The 
demand  for  work  is  greater  than  can  be  supplied,  therefore,  wages  are  greatly  re- 
duced. I  think  if  workingmen  and  women  could  adopt  the  eight-hour  system  of 
working,  that  they  could  have  more  time  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  which 
is  indispensible  to  every  workingman.  especially  in  my  neighborhood.  You  can 
do  as  you  choose  about  jjublishing  this. 

Painter. — So  far  as  I  am  able  to  say,  I  do  think  if  there  were  some  permanent 
regulations  made  in  reference  to  first-class  workmen  and  second-class  workmen, 
it  would  be  much  better.  I  do  think  first-class  workmen  in  my  business  would 
or  could  get  two  dollars  a  daj^,  and  second-class  workmen  one  doUar  and  fifty 
cents.  That  vyould  enable  them  to  pay  as  they  go  and  to  live  more  easily  and 
keep  out  of  debt;  but  as  it  is  there  is  no  system.  There  has  been  a  Knights  of 
Labor  organization  here,  and  may  be  now,  but  that  does  not  regulate  my  work. 

If  at  any  time  I  can  be  of  any  service,  I  will  be  glad  to  serve  you. 

GREENE. 

Mechanic. — The  workingmen  in  this  count}'  are  in  bad  circumstances,  owing  to 
the  tariff  and  the  stock  laws  and  the  other  impositions  that  have  been  heaped 
upon  the  farniers  and  laborers.  We  are  under  more  burdens  of  this  kind  than  we 
can  bear.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  send  farmers  and  mechanics  to  the  Legislature 
as  well  as  lawyers  and  merchants  and  doctors  ?  I  think  we  would  then  have  bet- 
ter times.  The  people  of  this  section  are  fully  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  abore 
mentioned  laws. 
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GUILFORD. 

Printer. — The  general  condition  of  laboring  men  is  gradually  improving,  and 
while  wages  are  low.  economy  and  strictly  temperate  habits  will  leave  a  balance 
to  the  credit  of  all  laborers,  where  prudence  and  economy  ai'e  practiced.  Yet 
few"  can  make  enough  in  a  month  to  overcome  a  loss  of  a  week's  sickness,  or  loss 
of  work. 

We  have  good  graded  schools  for  both  races  in  Greensboro,  which  are  nominally 
free  and  are  kept  open  ten  months  in  the  year. 

We  have  two  good  Building  and  Loan  Associations  in  the  city,  and  many  of  our 
laboring  men  througli  these  are  getting  houses  for  about  what  the  rent  of  a 
house  would  cost  them. 

The  only  trouble  of  the  workingmen  in  this  section  is  that  the  harvest  is  small 
and  the  laborers  are  man}-. 

C.  F.  W. — We  get  air  and  water  free  and  plenty  of  it.  We  swap  work  for  food. 

Painter  and  Paper-Hanger. — Stop  convict  labor  in  manufacturing  and  put 
them  upon  the  public  roads.  Keep  all  articles  manufactured  in  another  State 
from  being  brought  into  North  Carolina. 

Stove-Moulder.— For  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  masses  of  this  country,  con- 
vict labor  should  be  prohibited  in  all  manufactories  in  this  and  every  other  State. 
This  convict  manufacturing  has  been  a  great  curse  to  our  working  jieojile,  and  it 
should  be  stopped  or  so  changed  that  all  goods  made  by  them  should  be  plainly 
stamped,  "Prison  Made." 

T.  H.  W. — We  want  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  tobacco,  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  a  general  favoring  of  the  working  classes  by  the  laws  of 
our  State. 

Stove-Moulder. ^I  work  on  piece  work,  and  when  work  is  flush  I  can  make  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  Moulders  who  work  by  the  day  make  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  I  am  in  favor 
of  organization.  I  like  the  Knights  of  Labor:  it  has  done  good  here.  I  think  it 
good  for  the  employees  and  the  employers.  It  is  down  on  the  whisky  traffic, 
which  is  the  workingman's  greatest  curse.  It  is  true  that  wages  are  small,  but 
a  little  more  kindness  and  less  sullen  looks  and  angry  words  from  the  employer 
would  help  much. 

Carpenter. — I  have  been  working  here  in  Greensboro  for  the  past  three  years, 
but  find  that  my  health  is  not  good  here,  and  have  decided  to  go  to  Staunton,  Va. 
Besides,  wages  do  not  justify  my  staying  here,  yet  I  am  getting  more  than  most 
any  mechanic  in  the  town,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  The  aver- 
age ^^'ages  are  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  There  are  very  few  good  mechan- 
ics here,  so  there  is  no  one  to  keep  wages  up.  The  mechanics  here  have  to  work 
for  anything  they  can  get  to  keep  from  want.  I  would  like  to  suggest  something 
to  benefit  my  fellow-workmen,  but  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  as  I  have  not  given 
the  subject  much  deep  thought.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the  contractors  are  to 
blame,  as  there  are  some  here  who  contract  for  work  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  a 
man  wages. 
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Machinist. — I  have  often  thought  a  good  library  f or  \vorkingmen,  with  good 
mechanical  and  scientific  books  in  it,  would  be  a  good  thing  in  small  towns  for 
the  elevation  of  the  workingman.  My  experience  is  the  saloon  is  the  greatest 
curse  to  the  workingman.  I  have  known  good  mechanics,  after  being  on  a  spree, 
to  work  for  only  their  board  for  a  short  time:  thereby  injuring  the  wages  of  a  sober 
man,  not  only  cutting  their  wages  but  others.  In  place  of  the  saloon  give  me  a 
good  library,  where  I  can  have  access  to  good  scientific  and  mechanical  books  for 
vrhich  I  would  cheerfully  pay  my  part. 

Wagon-Maker. — The  greatest  trouble  I  find  in  connection  with  my  trade  is 
poor  workmen  and  no  system  of  working.  They  are  not  as  economical  as  they 
might  be,  living  well  when  they  can  and  suffering  when  times  are  dull.  Conse- 
quently?  they  have  to  work  at  any  price  their  employers  think  fit  to  give,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  in  most  cases  they  jump  at  the  chance.  Convict  labor  is  also 
a  gTcat  hindrance  to  honest  labor.  The  county  is  flooded  with  it  and  an  honest 
mechanic  cannot  compete  with  it.  It  is  also  carrying  money  out  of  the  State  that 
should  be  spent  in  it. 

I  think  the  greatest  improvement  to  the  working  classes  would  be  to  banish  the 
liquor  traffic  from  our  county,  for  it  is  taking  the  homes  and  support  of  wives 
and  children  from  them,  and  making  men  worse  than  brutes. 

Brick  and  Rock-Mason. — We  have  no  regular  system  of  work  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, except  on  brick  and  stone  and  carpenter's  work.  Wages  are  up  and  down 
on  common  farm  work.  There  is  no  woman-work  out  doors  on  tlie  farm  except 
in  harvest  time.  All  farmers  and  laborers  are  opposed  to  convicts  working  on 
any  public  work  outside  the  prison,  as  it  conflicts  with  the  free  labor  of  the  State. 
The  laborers  of  this  State  have  been  cut  out  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  labor 
of  the  convicts,  and  I  think  it  high  time  a  stop  was  put  to  it.  We  farmers  and 
laborers  must  have  more  protection  against  si^eculation  and  the  money  party,  for 
when  we  have  anything  to  sell  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  that  we  are 
to  get  for  our  goods.  The  merchant  prices  our  produce  and  his  goods  also,  and 
that  keeps  us  under  full  control  of  the  money  party  and  the  speculator.  We  must 
have  more  protection. 

Blacksmith. — The  prices  are  so  low  here  that  a  mechanic  can  scarcely  live. 
The  pressure  is  heavier  than  I  have  ever  known  it  to  be  among  the  mechanics. 
There  seems  to  be  a  dullness  among  all.  We  used  to  get  as  high  as  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  for  horse-shoeing,  now  we  can  get  only  eighty  cents  as  the 
highest,  some  shoe  for  sixty  cents. 

The  reason  is  that  some  of  the  men  are  obliged  to  have  bread,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  get  this  the  price  has  been  cut.  I  have  been  in  the  town  for  forty  years 
and  have  never  seen  the  laboring  class  so  depressed  as  they  are  to-day.  Men  have 
to  work  at  seven  dollars  per  month,  pay  house  rent  at  three  dollare,  and  provide 
for  a  wife  and  four  or  five  children. 

HALIFAX. 

Book-Keeper. — I  have  answered  all  questions  as  accurately  as  possible,  there 
are  some  which  I  cannot  answer,  as  I  have  not  been  married  quite  twelve  months. 
I  have  no  special  remarks  to  make.  I  will  only  say,  that  until  the  time  arrives 
when  the  working  class  of  people  will  get  more  money,  they  will  have  what  you 
might  call  a  hard  time.     It  takes  nearly  all  I  make  to  support  my  family. 
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J.  S.  R.— As  a  rule,  in  taking  apprentices,  I  board  and  pay  enough  to  clothe 
decently,  but  soon  they  conclude  I  make  too  much  from  their  labor,  and  they  go 
off  and  contract  for  themselves  at  such  cheap  rates  as  to  monopolize  the  business, 
make  nothing  themselves,  and  keep  experienced  workmen  down.  Ready-mixed 
paint  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  state  of  affairs— most  any  one  being  able  to 
apply  it.  The  condition  of  most  painters  is  bad,  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  painters  if  all  apprentices  were  required  to  under- 
stand the  business  before  taking  contracts. 

Blacksmith. — Workingmen  and  women,  in  this  section,  have  but  little  show- 
ing. Those  that  can  get  work  get  but  scanty  wages,  and  take  store  orders  for 
pay,  which  they  have  to  trade  off  at  a  certain  place.  The  women  find  but  little 
work,  except  on  farms,  for  which  they  must  take  trade  or  store  orders.  I  favor 
the  repeal  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  act. 

HARNETT. 

Brick-Mason  and  Plasterer.— The  great  need  of  labor  here  is  that  capital  shall 
come  in  and  establish  some  manufacturing  business  that  will  give  the  people 
work.  We  have  the  finest  kind  of  clay  for  making  brick,  and  very  best  pine 
timber  in  abundance,  convenient  to  the  C.  F.  &  Y.  V.  R.  R.  We  have  also  much 
good  farming  lands.  This  is  the  tightest  year  in  my  trade  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  if  the  people  had  the  money  to  pay  with,  but  they 
have  not  got  it,  and  the  work  must  go  undone,  and  the  mechanic  remain  idle. 

Machinist  and  Millwright. — Trades  unions  in  the  hands  of  good  managers 
will  meet  my  approval.  Do  not  believe  in  the  association  of  the  races.  I  believe 
the  apprentice  system  is  calculated  to  make  wages  better.  Labor  laws  of  our 
State  are  not  as  they  should  be.  There  are  a  number  of  conditions  under  which, 
if  work  is  done,  the  laborer  cannot  collect  his  w-ages.  The  laborers"  condition 
could  be  materially  bettered  and  wonderfully  changed  by  the  enactment  of  laws, 
both  State  and  National,  to  prohibit  the  manufacturing  and  sale  of  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  The  government  is  at  fault  in  this  matter,  and  is  in  league  with 
the  Devil.  Tobacco  is  the  next  worst  enemy  the  workingman  has.  I  know  some 
families  that  spend  sixty  dollars  per  year  in  stuff  to  spit  out  on  the  ground.  Its 
manufacture  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Millwright  and  Carpenter. — Have  had  too  much  law-making — not  of  the 
right  kind.  Too  much  improved  machinery  introduced  since  the  late  war  has 
thrown  too  many  people  out  of  work.  The  working  people  of  this  county  are  out 
of  work  at  least  three-fourths  of  their  time.  Land  owners  and  merchants  the 
cause.  The  land  owner  will  lease  his  land  to  irresponsible  parties  with  hope  of 
rent;  the  merchant  will  take  a  prospective  crop  mortgage  and  furnish  something 
at  double  price,  which  enables  the  negro  and  a  goodly  number  of  white  men  to^ 
refuse  reasonable  wages  on  the  farm.  By  the  time  these  tenants  get  under  way 
with  their  crop,  the  merchant  refuses  to  furnish  more  unless  the  landlord  secures 
it.  They  compromise  by  neither  getting  a  full  crop,  and  a  heavy  loss.  The  poor 
tenant  fails  to  make  anything  for  himself,  but  hates  to  change  home  and  j^lace, 
so  he  goes  on  and  tries  it  over  the  next  year — all  the  time  down  hill.  We  must 
do  more  work,  buy  less,  or  we  never  will  get  any  better  off.     The  people  away 
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from  the  towns  and  railroads  are  getting  worse  all  the  time  ;  never  can  do  better 
till  they  s-ell  more  than  they  buy.  Who  is  to  learn  them  how  to  do  that  I  don't 
know.  Not  politicians.  We  have  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  politicians  in 
this  county  that  expect  some  office;  about  ninety-nine  that  are  willing  to  work 
for  an  honest  living.  How,  and  who  will  come  forward  to  change  this  state  of 
affairs  I  can't  tell.  My  only  plan  is  to  do  more  work  with  the  hand  that  nature 
gave  us — sell  more  than  we  buy — and  we'll  begin  to  get  better.  There  is  not  now, 
nor  has  there  been  for  long  years,  any  work  of  improvement  in  this  county  that 
could  pay  sufficient  price  to  justify  a  man  to  furnish  tools  to  do  work  with.  The 
little  town  of  Dunn  has  been  the  only  jjlace  for  work  in  long  years;  it  has  been 
overrun  with  workmen  to  that  extent  that  fifty  cents  was  a  high  price  per  day. 

HAYWOOD. 

Contracting  Carpenter. — If  we  had  some  sort  of  organization  among  mechan- 
ics I  think  it  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  them.  There  is  no  union  nor  anything 
of  the  kind  here,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  all  under  bid,  and  under  bid, 
and  under  bid  each  other  until  the  work  is  done  so  low  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
profit  left  in  nine-tenths  of  the  jobs.  Very  recently  one  of  our  carpenters  broke, 
and  it  was  caused  by  this  under  bidding.  Mechanics  are  in  a  poor  condition  here, 
generally  speaking. 

Brick-Mason. — I  believe  there  should  be  a  trades  union  among  all  our  mechan- 
ics. We  have  no  organization  here  at  all  now,  and  there  is  so  much  competition 
that  there  is  no  chance  for  good  wages.  Trades  unions,  if  properly  carried  out, 
would  help  the  mechanics  and  the  employers  too,  and  would  put  a  stop  to  this  bad 
habit  of  under  bidding. 

HENDERSON. 

Blacksmith. — I  think  the  passage  of  the  Blair  Educational  Bill  would  be  a  great 
help  to  our  country.  We  need  help  from  every  source.  The  laboring  masses  are 
in  a  bad  condition  here  financially.  Wages  are  less  and  work  scarcer  than  a  few 
years  ago.  There  is  no  demand  for  labor,  and  any  one  who  has  a  job  to  give  out 
^vill  have  fifty  applications  for  it,  probably.  Men  work  from  sun  to  sun  for  from 
fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  day. 

Lumberman. — The  condition  of  the  laboring  class  in  this  community  is  improv- 
ing, and  they  could  do  better  still  by  organizing.  I  think  the  labor  laws  of  North 
Carolina  sufficient  if  the  laborers  w^ould  only  take  advantage  of  them. 

HERTFORD. 

Coach-Maker.— We  have  no  labor  system.  Farm  hands  get  from  eight  dollars 
to  ten  dollars  per  month.  A  good  deal  of  logging  is  carried  on  here,  and  the 
workmen  are  paid  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day.  Apprentices  get  fifty 
dollars  for  the  first  year's  work,  seventy- five  dollars  the  second  year,  and  the  third 
-jear  they  go  into  business  themselves. 

I  think  our  people  are  getting  along  very  well,  but  if  they  would  buy  less  guano 
and  make  more  compost  they  would  do  better.  A  good  many,  I  believe,  are  now 
trying  to  conduct  their  business  on  the  cash  system.  If  all  will  adopt  that  plan 
and  strictly  adhere  to  it,  they  will  find  that  it  is  best  for  them.  The  people  plant 
too  much  cotton  and  not  enough  grain,  in  my  opinion. 
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Painter.— Going  through  New  England  a  few  days  ago,  and  taking  a  view  of 
her  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manuf actural  capacities,  my  mind  was  directed 
to  the  Old  North  State,  and  trying  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  her  future  pros- 
perity, caused  me  to  think  that  nothing  but  home  manufactures  and  self-reliance 
will  ever  change  the  old  state  of  things  to  a  better  one,  which  without  a  doubt 
will  help  the  workingmen,  women  and  children.  I  have  more  to  write,  but  have 
not  time  now. 

Printer. — I  think  the  printing  business  would  improve  if  employers  would  em- 
ploy none  but  honest,  sober  and  industrious  men.  They  could  afford  to  pay  better 
prices  for  labor  and  also  gain  in  the  end.  One  sober  and  industrious  man  will  do 
more  work  upon  an  average  than  two  who  are  dissipated.  That  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  the  profession.  Over  one-half  of  the  printers  in  North  Carolina  (I  think) 
are  dissipated.  If  proprietors  of  newspapers  will  see  to  it  that  none  of  that  class 
(unless  absolutely  necessary)  are  employed  the  profession  will  improve  to  a  great 
extent. 

Another  thing  I  will  mention.  Most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  especially 
the  country  weeklies,  are  in  the  habit  of  inserting  advertisements  for  patent  medi- 
cine firms,  of  which  nine  out  of  ten  are  frauds.  They  get  no  pay  for  such, 
monopolize  their  space,  and  do  an  injustice  to  their  home  patrons. 

BLACKSivnTH. — I  have  been  working  at  this  trade  thirty  years.  I  worked  twenty- 
two  years  for  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Company.  After  they  organized  their  so-called 
relief  association,  they  put  off  all  men  over  forty-five  years  old,  and  that  threw 
me  out.  I  am  here  working  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day, 
not  half  wages,  and  I  cannot  support  my  family  on  it.  There  are  some  energetic 
men  here,  and  if  the  people  would  patronize  home  industry,  a  good  business 
would  be  built  up.  There  are  no  rules  for  work  or  for  apprentinces  here.  At 
the  present  time,  we  work  eleven  hours  per  day. 

HYDE. 
W.  P.  M. — We  have  no  system  in  our  county  as  regards  labor.  The  employer 
hires  as  cheap  as  he  can,  and  the  laborer  gets  all  he  can  for  his  work,  and  does  as 
little  as  he  possibly  can.  The  most  of  our  workingmen  have  got  to  farming  for 
themselves  for  such  a  part  of  the  crop — say  one-half  or  two-fifths.  As  to  the 
condition  of  the  workingmen  and  women  of  this  county,  it  is  good.  The  laborers 
of  this  county  can  always  get  work  and  good  pay  if  they  will  work.  The  land 
owners  are  the  ones  that  are  put  to  it  the  worst,  on  account  of  not  being  able  to 
get  laborers  when  they  need  them.  We  can't  get  a  colored  laborer  to  work  more 
than  seven  to  ten  months  in  a  year. 

Wheelwright. — Having  been  handed  one  of  your  circulars,  and  feeling  inter- 
ested in  it,  I  have  filled  it  out  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

There  being  no  factories  of  any  sort  in  my  neighborhood,  there  are  but  few  wage- 
earners  with  us  except  farm  laborers.  Before  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  smith 
and  wheelwright  business,  I  was  a  journeyman  mechanic.  There  are  but  few 
mechanics  in  my  neighborhood,  and  they  govern  the  status  of  wages,  which  will 
average  about  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  The  farm  laborers  are  not  so 
well  blessed,  as  the  farmers  fix  their  own  prices,  or  rents,  whichever  it  be. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  first  thing  to  be  clone  for  the  improvement  of  the  laboring 
class  is  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  an  education.  The  next  is,  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and  on  raw  materials.  This  will  give  him  cheaper 
food  and  raiment. 

E.  E. — The  land  in  the  vicinity  and  township  in  which  I  live  is  very  rich,  and 
farming  is  the  chief  occupation  carried  on.  The  laboring  class  of  people,  men 
and  women,  could  live  comfortably  and  happy  on  the  present  wages  and  prices, 
but  indolence,  slothfulness  and  idleness  make  hard  times  among  them.  My  opin- 
ion, however,  is  that  the  times  are  better  now  than  generally  in  the  past  with  the 
laboring  class  of  people.  There  is  always  some  employment  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  work,  and  a  penny  to  pay  him  his  earnings. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  Fairfield  and  do  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  richest 
little  cities,  and  the  most  progressive,  with  the  best  citizens,  in  the  Union. 

Machinist  and  Millwright. — I  was  raised  a  farmer,  and  have  observed  the 
customs  of  farmers  and  their  employees  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  must  say 
that  the  laborers  are  about  the  same  to-day  that  they  were  thirty  years  ago  here. 
There  is  not  so  much  confidence  placed  in  the  employee,  and  wages  generally  are 
lower  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Farmers  pay  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars 
per  month  for  field  hands  and  give  them  employment  about  seven  months  in  the 
year.  It  is  often  the  case  that  farm  hands  leave  their  employer  in  crop  season, 
causing  more  or  less  loss  to  the  farmer,  but  I  contend  it  is  for  want  of  system  as 
to  employing  laborers.  While  we  have  a  right  to  pay  what  wages  we  choose,  we 
should  not  try  to  hire  our  neighbor's  help  from  him,  or  offer  him  an  advance  on 
his  wages  to  cause  him  to  leave  a  contract  before  it  is  filled.  While  our  working 
men  can  scarcely  keep  clothes  to  wear  and  something  to  eat,  the  farmers  only 
about  hold  their  own,  and  say  they  cannot  with  the  low  price  of  corn  afford  to 
pay  more. 

Blacksmith. — I  think  that  if  the  apprentice  system  was  adopted  in  our  section 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  inechanics.  Especially  the  mechanics  who  have 
spent  their  time  and  money  to  learn  the  trade,  are  kept  out  of  work  by  those  who 
have  not  spent  any  time  or  money,  only  to  buy  a  few  tools,  and  then  do  all  the 
work  they  can  for  a  little  money.  I  think  that  it  would  improve  our  trades 
if  we  could  have  more  system  about  them.  We  ought  to  have  laws  and  all  be 
governed  by  those  laws.  I  think  that  the  working  men  with  us  are  in  pretty  fair 
circumstances.  I  think  that  all  boys  or  men  desiring  to  learn  a  trade  should  be 
required  to  serve  two  years  under  a  good  boss,  and  that  the  boss  should  give  them 
a  chance  to  learn  all  that  they  can  in  that  time. 

.  Caleb  Hollo  way. — I  am  a  colored  man  and  am  willing  to  work  for  my  living. 
My  wages  are  better  on  an  average  than  the  most  of  those  of  my  race.  Hands  on 
the  farm  get  what  they  are  worth;  an  industrious,  peaceable  and  honest  laborer 
gets  better  wages  and  has  more  friends  than  an  indolent  one.  All  who  work  and 
economize  fare  well  enough;  it  is  the  indolent  man  who  complains.  Work  can  be 
obtained  almost  every  day  in  the  year.  But  few,  if  any,  are  cheated  out  of  their 
wages.  Farmers,  the  most  of  them  in  my  community,  will  pay  cash  if  laborer 
prefers.  We  need  no  law  better  than  we  have  to  regulate  the  labor  system.  Good, 
honest  and  faithful  labor  will  regulate  itself,  and  is  always  in  demand  at  top  prices. 
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Superintendent  Mills. — Wages  are  good  in  this  place.  The  white  laborers  get 
good  wages,  and  they  Hve  well  and  try  to  save  something.  The  colored  laborers 
get  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  in  the  mill,  but  they  sj^end  all 
they  make  and  go  in  debt  whenever  they  can,  which  is  most  of  the  time. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  made  as  to  the  number  of  hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work.     I  think  ten  hours  is  enough. 

IREDELL. 

Printer. — All  or  nearly  all  the  printers  at  work  in  the  office  where  I  am  em- 
ploj-ed  have  shares  in  the  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  two  of  them  are 
paying  for  houses  through  the  Association  now.  It  is  a  good  institution  for  work- 
ing people. 

John  M.  Coley.  Painter. — The  condition  of  working  people  in  this  town  is 
bad,  but  not  so  bad  as  it  M-as  last  year,  I  think.  Their  condition  could  be  much 
improved,  I  believe,  by  the  organization  of  each  trade  to  itself,  and  all  sticking 
together.  Another  thing  that  is  needed  by  all  trades,  and  the  public  also,  is  a  law 
regulating  apprentices  and  fixing  the  length  of  time  they  should  stay  at  a  trade 
before  being  allowed  to  contract  for  work.  As  it  is  now  they  cause  serious  injury 
all  around.  Some  men  working  in  the  town,  and  calling  themselves  painters, 
work  for  seventy-five  cents  and  one  dollar  a  day.  They  are  not  good  workmen, 
of  course,  but  they  keep  good  painters  from  getting  jobs.  I  think  our  town 
(Statesville)  will  afford  employment  for  her  working  people  this  year,  but  wages 
will  be  low. 

Brick-Mason. — The  most  interesting  subject  to  workingmen  is  the  prosperity 
of  the  town,  becavxse  that  means  work  for  them.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion (on  the  liquor  question)  about  the  prosperity  of  Statesville.  A  very  large 
majority  of  workingmen  are  in  favor  of  wiping  out  the  whisky  curse  forever. 
The  average  price  per  day  for  mechanics  is  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents:  for 
common  laborers,  seventy-five  cents;  for  laboring  women,  fifty  cents. 

There  are  no  labor  unions  except  a  few  Knights  of  Labor,  and  they  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  laboring  class.  The  apprentice  system  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
working  people  have  to  practice  the  closest  economy  to  make  ends  meet.  More 
honesty  among  employers  as  well  as  employees,  more  confidence  in  each  other. 
and  less  whisky  would,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing class. 

Printer. — We  need  a  better  system  of  employing  apprentices.-  As  it  is.  a  boy 
can  go  into  a  printing  office  and  sweep  the  floor  (occasionally)  and  distribute  a 
little  "pi,"  and,  in  a  few  months  he  is  a  full-fledged  printer,  or  at  least  he  thinks 
he  is.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  requiring  a  boy  to  work  as  an  apprentice  for  at 
least  four  years.  We  suffer  some  from  this  class  here,  though  not  to  a  great 
extent.  The  condition  of  our  trade  here  is  very  good.  All  of  the  printers  in  this 
town,  or  at  least  those  employed  on  "The  Landmark,"  are  strictly  temperate  in 
their  habits.  None  of  them  drink  at  all.  The  feeling  between  employee  and 
employer  is  good — we  feel  that  his  success  is  our  success.  Right  here  I  would 
like  to  state,  that  there  is  no  better  friend  of  the  laborer  than  the  editor  of  "  The 
Landmark." 
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Brick-Mason  and  Plasterer. — My  work  is  done  in  such  a  shape  that  I  can 
hardly  give  you  any  satisfaction.  I  work  by  the  job  or  per  day,  as  the  jDarties 
wish.  I  run  a  team  for  hauling  building  material,  &c.  Also  farm  some.  There 
ought  to  be  some  way  to  keep  persons  who  have  not  served  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship from  contracting.     I  don't  feel  competent  to  offer  any  suggestions. 

Painter. — There  is  no  regularity  in  work  here  at  all.  A  great  many  painters 
work  too  cheap,  which  causes  low  wages.  There  is  no  work  of  any  consequence 
for  ladies.  What  few  are  employed  get  very  low  prices.  There  are  no  trades 
unions  in  this  city,  nor  do  any  labor  laws  govern  the  workmen  here.  Every  man 
for  himself,  and  his  own  price  for  work  is  the  rule.  I  think  trades  unions  or  labor 
laws  would  be  beneficial  in  this  place.  Apprentices  get  from  fifty  cents  to  sixty- 
five  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  I  think  the  working  class  here  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  in  a  very  bad  condition.  My  opinion  concerning  working  men  and  women 
is  that  if  they  would  establish  reasonable  prices  for  their  labor,  and  not  cut  under 
them,  their  condition  would  be  greatly  ameliorated. 

JACKSON. 

Carpenter. — Carpenters'  wages  here  are  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  day;  fann 
hands  seventy-five  cents.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  going  on  here  now.  Our 
little  town  is  building  up  quite  fast.     We  need  a  few  more  merchants  here  now. 

Printer. — Wages  eight  dollars  per  week.  Laborers  get  seventy-five  cents  per 
day,  paid  in  cash  and  goods.  I  think  if  there  were  fewer  printers  we  could  all 
get  better  wages  and  live  better.  There  are  too  many  jack-leg  printers  going 
over  the  country  keei^ing  good  men  out  of  work. 

Millwright. — I  have  tried  to  fill  out  your  blank  as  honestly  as  I  could,  but  it 
will  not  apply  to  the  people  generally.  I  came  from  Virginia  here ;  have  been  here 
three  years;  I  think  in  that  short  time  there  has  been  a  change  for  the  better.  I 
have  a  rule  by  which  I  take  apprentices,  but  I  believe  I  am  about  all  the  mechanic 
here  that  does.  I  find  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  my  line.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  workingmen.  There  are  some  very  hard 
living  people  in  this  county,  and  but  few  mechanics  at  all.  There  is  no  working 
system  at  all;  but  ten  hours  is  usually  considered  a  day's  work. 

Carpenter. — I  am  not  accustomed  to  writing.  I  fear  I  cannot  say  anything  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  you  or  myself.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say:  we  ought 
to  have  a  law  in  this  State  regulating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  the  labor" 
ing  class.  Hei-e,  under  my  own  observation,  we  have  laborers  who  have  to  work 
from  sun  up  to  sundown,  resting  one  hour  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  seventy-five  cents 
per  day,  paying  eight  dollars  per  month  for  rations,  for  single  men,  or  rent  from 
their  employers  at  high  figures.  We  should  have  a  system  or  law  regulating  the 
price  of  labor  according  to  quantity  and  quality,  the  number  of  hours  per  day,  &c. 
Until  that  is  done  we  have  to  undergo  a  great  many  hardships  and  disadvantages 
imposed  upon  us  by  greedy  speculators  and  opijressers,  and  our  children,  Uke  my- 
self, will  have  to  do  without  the  advantage  of  an  education. 

R.  C.  C. — My  opinion  is,  if  the  wages  of  the  laboring  men  were  paid  promptly 
in  cash  our  condition  would  be  materially  improved;  but  as  long  as  our  wages  are 
in  orders  on  the  stores,  and  we  get  provisions  and  goods  at  one  hundred  per  cent. 
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advance,  we  cannot  live,  to  say  nothing  of  accumulating.     The  credit  system 
harms  both  employer  and  employee. 

.JOHNSTON. 

Saw^yer,  &C'. — I  will  say  'that  the  condition  of  laborers  in  this  county  is  in 
a  very  bad  state,  as  common  labor  is  from  six  to  ten  dollars  i^er  month  for  farm 
hands,  and  twelve  to  fourteen  for  wagon  and  saw  mill  labor,  and  this  is  mostly  paid 
in  store  orders  that  are  worth  about  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar.  As  to  the  small  farm- 
ers in  this  county,  at  least  ninety  per  cent.,  are  under  mortgage  and  do  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  hands,  and  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  some  merchant  and  give  a 
mortgage  for  supplies,  and  then  pay  their  hands  in  store  orders,  on  which  the 
merchant  will  make  from  twenty  to.  thirty  per  cent.  I  think  if  the  homestead 
law  was  abolished,  so  that  our  small  farmers  could  borrow  money  from  whom 
they  pleased,  and  their  notes  be  good  for  the  amount  of  money  that  they  are 
worth,  with  no  shield  for  dishonesty,  that  would  be  a  great  help. 

Carpenter. — More  work  and  a  better  system  for  work  is  what  we  want.  The 
prices  paid  here  for  labor  are  :  Farm  hands,  six  dollars  to  eight  dollars  per  month; 
day  laborers,  about  forty  cents  per  day;  house  carpenters,  from  seventy-five  cents 
to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day;  brick  layers  and  plasterers,  from  one 
dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day;  railroad  hands,  fifty  cents  i^er  day; 
saw  mill  hands,  fifty  cents  per  day. 

Mechanic. — Farming  is  the  chief  occupation  in  this  section  of  the  county.  The 
mechanical  work  carried  on  is  very  little,  and  under  no  system  as  to  hours  of  labor, 
&c.  Mechanics,  such  as  carpenters,  etc.,  get  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  and 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  their  work. 

Mechanic. — As  to  the  present  condition  of  my  section,  I  believe  the  working 
system  is  as  it  has  usually  been  for  the  past  several  years.  Farming  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  people. 

.JONES. 

Mechanic. — I  have  been  at  the  trade  of  making  and  repairing  wagons,  carts, 
&c.,  for  thirty  years,  and  will  say  that  the  condition  of  the  men  engaged  in  this 
business  is  anything  but  favorable,  many  of  whom  have  shut  up  and  gone  into 
other  business  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 

Cause:  first,  the  farmers  who  were  their  patrons  have  pursued  the  one  crop 
system,  planting  cotton  and  mortgaging  it,  until  it  is  impossible  to  work  for  them 
and  get  the  pay  for  your  work.  Many  will  order  work  put  up  for  them  to  get 
when  they  sell  their  cotton.  When  the  cotton  is  sold  the  mechanic  often  finds  that 
the  merchant  steps  in  and  secures  the  most  of  the  crop  for  supplies  furnished  to 
raise  the  crop. 

Our  impression  is  that  the  mortgage  system  ought  to  be  abolished,  also  the 
homestead  law,  and  let  eveiy  cent  of  a  man's  property  stand  good  for  his  debts. 
As  it  is  now  many  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics,  who  are  worth  less  than  a  home- 
stead, have  to  mortgage  their  all  at  ruinous  time  prices  to  obtain  supplies,  which 
it  is  impossible  for  them  ever  to  pay  for.  The  result  is  that  they  are  run  for  a  few 
years,  when  the  merchant  shuts  down  and  they  are  closed  out  with  the  loss  of  all- 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  abolish  the  homestead  and  let  the  property  stand  for 
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supplies  ?  Then  men  who  have  a  little  property  could  obtain  a  limited  amount  of 
credit,  without  mortgage  or  time  prices.  As  it  is  a  man  may  be  worth  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  in  propert3%  and  yet  he  must  mortgage  and  pay  a  ruinous  per  cent. 
Abolish  these  things  and  good  times  will  appear. 

G.  H. — I  am  a  carpenter  and  buggy  and  wagon  builder  and  blacksmith.  I  take 
work  by  the  job,  or  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  We  have  a  farm,  which 
is  run  by  my  brother.  We  are  both  batcliekirs.  We  have  a  cook,  at  five  dollars 
per  month,  and  pay  forty  cents  per  day  for  vorccn,  and  fifty  cents  for  men,  on 
the  farm,  they  boarding  themselves.  Wages  are  not  as  good  as  heretofore.  For 
the  last  three  years  crops  have  been  very  light,  which  makes  money  scarce  and 
everything  dull.  There  has  not  been  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
class,  and  in  my  opinion  there  will  not  be  any  change  in  their  condition.  As  a 
rule,  day  laborers  will  not  work,  only  barely  enough  to  support  themselves  and 
families.  If  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  get  five  dollars  he  will  not  do  another  lick 
of  work  until  everj^  cent  of  that  is  gone.  Idlene'^s  is  one  great  cause  of  hard 
times  here.  There  is  too  much  hunting  and  fishing  in  this  section  for  the  people 
to  prosper.  Hands  that  are  trusty  and  will  work  can  find  plenty  to  do  the  year 
round  at  reasonable  wages. 

B.  F.  S. — We  have  no  public  works:  no  manufacturing  industries  in  this  county 
for  the  employment  of  male  or  female.  Farming  is  about  the  only  business  cai*- 
ried  on  where  labor  can  find  employment  to  any  extent,  consequently  many 
people  are  unemployed — they  can't  get  work.  The  establishment  of  factories 
among  us  would  be  a  great  blessing,  because  it  would  afford  employment  to  many 
people  who  need  it. 

Mechanic. — We  need  more  work,  better  wages  on  a  cash  basis,  and  the  home- 
stead law  done  aAvay  with. 

B.  F.  M. — We  want  more  money  in  circulation:  we  want  more  and  better  labor; 
we  want  better  transportation;  we  want  better  to  understand  fertilizers;  we  want 
less  spurious  articles  of  manures;  we  want  the  Blair  Bill  through  Congress;  we 
favor  the  Mill's  Bill— but  it  is  too  limited;  we  are  opposed  to  the  General  Pension 
Bill,  that  pensions  everybody  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not,  and  whether  they 
ask  for  it  or  not. 

LENOIR. 

Blacksmith. — The  general  condition  of  this  county  is  bad,  the  cause  of  the  labor 
depression  being  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  farmers. 

I  have  been  in  business  for  myself  some  years  and  from  the  commencement  up 
to  date  it  has  dropped  off  over  one-half.  I  have  also  been  working  at  the  smith 
business  nearly  all  the  time,  and  would  like  to  get  a  job  now  if  I  could. 

Carriage-Maker. — In  my  opinion,  mechanics  of  the  different  trades  ought  to 
form  some  organization,  so  they  could  work  together  in  harmony.  Employers 
should  pay  their  hands  weekly,  in  cash;  they  could  live  better  on  their  small 
wages  if  they  could  get  it  weekly  in  cash. 

Brick-Mason. — I  think  a  better  system  in  regard  to  wages  and  hours  would 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  workingmen. 

Carpenter. — The  great  need  of  this  country  is  employment  for  the  people.  The 
carpenters  hei-e  cannot  get  work  moi-e  than  half  to  three  fourths  of  the  year; 
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there  are  some  of  them  who,  because  they  cannot  get  work  at  their  trade,  have 
had  to  go  out  and  get  shingles  and  rails  in  order  to  make  a  support  for  their 
families. 

Carpenter. — Any  industry  that  will  give  employment  would  be  welcomed  in 
our  county,  and  would  improve  the  condition  of  our  people.  There  are  openings 
liere  for  manufacturing  enterprises.  If  men  of  means  would  come  here  and 
invest,  they  would  doubtless  find  it  profitable. 

Blacksmith. — The  best  thing.  I  think,  to  improve  labor  is  regulation  and  organ- 
ization in  the  matter  of  prices,  so  that  wlien  one  has  bid  on  a  piece  of  work, 
another  will  not  come  in  and  underbid  him. 

Mechamc. — I  would  like  to  sav  that  the  working  class  of  men  and  women,  at 
present,  in  our  town,  are  generally  idle,  on  account  of  dull  times  and  scarcity  of 
money.  Carpenters  and  brick-layers  are  leaving  here  and  seeking  employment 
elsewhere.  There  are  but  few  manufacturing  industries  here,  and  thev  are  seri- 
ously injured  by  imported  work,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  done  by  convict  labor. 
I,  as  a  working  man.  would  be  glad  to  know  that  convict  labor  was  prevented 
from  coming  into  competition  with  paid  labor.  It  greatly  cheapens  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  implements,  which  of  course  causes  low  prices,  and  as  manu- 
facturers have  to  sell  on  the  same  terms  and  prices,  they  have  to  pay  their  labor- 
ers low  wages. 

M.  C  Carpenter. — The  farmers  and  common  laborers  generally  receive 
as  wages  by  the  month  from  four  dollars  to  eight  dollars,  taken  up  by  orders, 
paying  the  highest  cash  and  time  prices,  on  the  mortgage  system.  The  highest 
prices  paid  women  and  children  on  the  farm  are  thirty-five  cents,  forty  cents  and 
forty-five  cents  per  day.  and  board  themselves.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
people  in  town  and  country  are  out  of  employment,  because  the  employers  have 
not  means  to  pay  them.  Every  honest,  intelligent  man  of  truth  is  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  these  three  years  have  been  the  hardest  the  Southern  States 
ever  experienced,  and  except  something  is  done,  we  are  now  lost  to  advancement 
both  white  and  colored,  i.  e.  the  laborers. 

Brick-Layer  and  Plasterer. — The  laboring  class  of  people  in  this  county  have 
to  work  for  very  small  wages.  Laborers  on  the  farms  get  from  six  to  nine  dollars 
per  month,  and  then  have  to  take  orders  on  soure  time-store  and  get  seventy-five 
cents  worth  in  the  dollar.  The  man  who  has  the  money  compels  the  poor  man 
to  work  for  nothing.  Wages  are  going  down  all  the  time.  Five  years  ago  vi-e  got 
fifteen  cents  per  yard  to  do  plastering,  and  now  we  only  get  eight  and  nine  cents 
for  the  same  work.  The  botch  of  a  negro  has  put  wages  down.  There  are  some 
of  our  wealthiest  men  who  never  employ  a  white  man  for  any  thing.  House  rent 
is  high.  The  homestead  and  bankrupt  law  is  a  curse  to  the  poor  man.  It  causes 
him  to  have  no  credit.  The  mortgage  system  has  ruined  the  country  in  my  line 
of  trade.     The  middle  man  is  the  one  who  hurts  the  poor  man. 

LINCOLN. 

Painter. — I  do  not  belong  to  any  trades  unions,  but  I  think  they  are  a  good 
things.  They  prevent  the  various  cutting  in  prices,  all  manufactories  having  to 
pay  the  same  scale  of  wages,  they  necessarily  have  to  charge  about  the  same  for 
work.   Unions  are  a  help,  therefore,  to  employers  as  well  as  employees.    It  would 
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be  a  blessing  in  my  trade  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  tramp  painters  with  which 
part  of  the  country  is  cursed.  They  go  through  the  country,  taking  work  at  any 
price,  and  making  it  last  twice  as  long  as  it  ought  to,  and  not  half  done  at  that. 
Work  is  very  scarce  at  present  in  this  town  and  prospects  not  very  bright  for  the 
summer. 

Machinist  and  Mechanical  Engineer. — As  an  employer,  I  answer  the  fore- 
going blank,  and  would  say  that  the  condition  of  work  in  my  line  is,  on  an  aver- 
age, better  than  for  the  last  three  years.  We  have  no  trades  union,  and  do  not 
want  any  (so  our  hands  say),  and  we  say  so  emphatically.  Our  apprentices  are 
employed  at  fifty  dollars  per  year  and  their  board,  for  three  years;  ten  per  cent, 
reserved  till  the  time  is  out.  Labor  laws  are  good,  as  far  as  we  know.  The  con- 
dition of  workingmen  and  their  families  is  as  good  as  it  is  possible,  for  the  want 
of  capital  and  trade  to  improve  it.  To  improve  it.  we  want  more  capital  and  a 
better  home  market  for  our  goods.  The  prevailing  habit  of  our  people  is  to  go 
somewhere  else  when  they  want  anything  in  our  line,  although  we  furnisli  as 
good  work,  and  at  less  price. 

Carpenter. — In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  would  say:  I  am,  first,  in  favor  of 
any  law  that  would  give  us,  the  working  class,  a  chance  to  labor  for  wages,  and 
when  they  are  earned  to  be  iKtid  in  cash,  or  in  goods  at  a  "reasonable"  price, 
when  we  cannot  get  the  money  to  trade  elsewhere.  At  this  place  there  is  only 
one  store — owned  by  the  owners  of  the  paper-mills,  hence  the  cause  of  our  having 
to  trade  here.  No  man  at  this  place  has  made  anything  to  lay  aside  and  lived. 
as  he  should  in  my  opinion. 

Moulder  and  Farmer. — Farmers  to  the  rest  of  mankind  are  what  the  driving 
wheel  is  to  an  engine,  and  when  the  driving  wheel  stops  the  train  stops — when 
the  farmer  stops  everything  is  at  a  stand  still.  The  farmers  are  imposed  on  by 
all  classes,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  farmers  where  would  this  world  be?  Money 
is  lying  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  doing  no  good,  when  it  ought  to  be  appro- 
priated to  schools  that  the  poor  might  receive  the  benefit  of  an  education.  If 
more  interest  were  taken  in  schools  it  would  be  better  for  the  masses. 

Cotton  factories  are  being  erected  in  Catawba  and  Lincoln  counties,  yet  that 
does  not  cause  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton.  The  manufacturers  pay  about 
seven,  nine  and  ten  cents  per  pound  for  the  raw  material  and  get  about  eighteen 
cents  per  pound  for  the  warp,  and  when  the  farmer  has  to  buy  the  same  article 
back  in  goods  it  costs  him  about  one  dollar  per  pound.  That  is  the  way  the  old 
mare  has  to  tote  the  load. 

Sawyer  and  Carpenter. — Above  all  things  I  am  o^jposed  to  this  Knight  of 
Labor  business,  because  nothing  tends  to  take  the  earnings  of  the  workingmen 
more  than  this  system.  The  only  way  that  it  is  possible  for  us  (the  working  class) 
to  make  a  living  and  to  accumulate  anything  is,  when  we  get  a  good  job  stick  to 
it,  do  good  work,  and  be  honest  with  it.  Too  many  of  the  workingmen  want 
their  own  price,  and  especially  the  poorest  ones,  and  if  they  cannot  get  that  they 
will  not  work.  My  policy  is,  when  I  cannot  make  a  dollar,  I  had  better  make  a 
quarter.  Regarding  the  apprentice  system,  when  any  one  can  learn  a  trade  with- 
out securing  the  required  three  years,  he  had  better  do  it,  He  will  make  a  much 
better  workman  if  he  takes  it  up  himself. 
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MCDOWELL. 

Stone-Mason.— I  have  no  doubt  but  what  this  will  some  day  be  one  of  the  best 
sections  of  the  State,  for  we  have  many  natural  advantages,  such  as  good  water- 
power,  fine  stone  quarries,  good  timber  in  abundance  and  gold  mines.  Marion,, 
the  county  seat,  will  be  the  centre  of  two  great  railroads,  one  from  east  to  west 
and  one  from  north  to  south.  Capitalists  would  find  profitable  investments  here, 
and  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  by  giving  employment  to  labor. 

J.  W.  H.— We  need  railroads  and  manufactories,  to  give  employment  to  labor 
and  afford  us  some  shipping  facilities  and  give  us  a  market.  I  live  fifteen  miles 
from  any  railroad  and  produce  such  as  the  farmers  have  to  sell,  which  is  princi- 
pally corn  and  is  very  cheap.  Corn  sells  for  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  and 
at  these  prices  a  farmer  cannot  make  any  money,  and  cannot  pay  much  for  wages. 

Carpenter.— I  have  not  been  working  but  very  little  at  my  trade  for  eight 
years,  on  account  of  poor  health,  therefore  I  cannot  answer  your  inquiries  as 
fully  as  you  request.  The  people  in  my  section  are  generally  employed  in  farm- 
ing. Mechanics  of  all  kind  find  but  little  employment.  My  section  has  a  surplus 
of  young  men  seeking  work,  but  there  is  but  Ijttle-for  them  to  do,  and  wages  are 
low— about  eight  dollars  per  month  with  board  and  lodging,  or  per  day  fifty  to 
sixty  cents,  board  themselves.  The  condition  of  men  and  their  families  who 
work  for  wages  is  poor  indeed.  Anything  that  would^give  them  employment  at 
fair  wages  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  The  establishing  of  factories  of 
various  kinds  would  give  a  demand  for  labor  that  cannot  now^find'employment. 

Spring-Bed  Maker.— There  is  no  better  place  to  live  that  I  have  found  than 
this,  and  I  have  travelled  over  many  States.  We  have  a|good  climate,  good  lands, 
plenty  of  good  timber,  but  we  need  skilled  workmen  and  capital.  The  people;.here 
live  like  they  had  nothing  to  do,  but  trust  in  Providence.  They  sit  about  the 
stores  too  much,  and  Providence  is  kept  busy  all  the  time.  I''do  not  belong  to  any 
trades  union,  but  think  they  are  good  when  properly  conducted. 

Mechanic— The  wages  of  workingmen  are  very  low.  Carpenters,  aboutfa  dollar 
a  day;  common  labor,  fifty  cents,  and  they  have  to  take  a  good  part  of  that  in 
trade.  The  condition  of  laboring  people  is  generally  bad.  In  some  cases  they  do 
not  work  enough,  and  those  who  do  can  hardly  get  wages  enough  to  keep  their 
families  comfortable.  And  as  for  women,  there  is  scarcely  anj^hing^for  them  to 
do,  and  they  get  very  little  for  it  when  they  can  get  work.  They  have  to  work 
for  about  half  price  and  take  pay  in  trade  or  anything  they  can  get.  There  are 
many  poor  women  here  who  can  hardly  live.  Wages  ought  to  be  better,  and^there 
ought  to  be  a  law  requiring  wages  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

Brick  and  Stone-Mason. — If  capitalist  would  come  liere  and'^invest  they  would 
find  it  profitable.  We  have  fine  rock  and  stone  quarries,  gold  mines,  and  good 
water  j)ower  and  timber.  Then  it  would  provide  employment  for^the  people, 
w^hich  we  need  very  much. 

MACON. 

C.  D.  H, — The  condition  of  the  working  people  in  this  vicinity  are  steadily  im- 
proving. More  attention  is  being  given  to  the  grasses,  stock-raising,  &c.,'and  im- 
proving breeds;  a  better  system  of  farming;  more  attention  to  fruits  of  all  kinds 
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adapted  to  the  climate.  All  kinds  of  farm  produce  bring  remunerative  prices. 
More  money  in  circulation  than  a  year  ago;  minerals  are  being  developed;  the 
people  are  building  themselves  more  comfortable  houses;  farm  wages  average  ten 
dollars  jjer  month  and  board,  or  seventy-live  cents  per  day  without  board;  mining 
wages  are  one  dollar  per  day.  Public  roads  are  being  improved  rapidly;  school 
houses,  churches,  &c. ,  are  being  bviilt  and  improved.  The  people  of  this  section, 
as  a  rule,  never  go  in  debt  but  little.  There  is  not  a  farm  in  my  knowing  over 
which  is  a  lien,  mortgage  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  never  known  a  farmer 
in  this  township  to  give  a  lien  on  crops. 

Sawyer. — The  want  of  money,  and  the  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  in  the  business  in  which  they  are  employed,  is  the  cause  of  low  wages. 
We  need  confidence  and  an  interest  in  one  another  as  employer  and  employee. 

T.  W.  McL. — We  have  no  laws  regulating  labor,  neither  in  the  field,  shop,  mill 
or  factory,  nor  anywhere  else.  Every  man  is  for  himself  and  the  devil  is  for  all, 
if  he  can  catch  them.  We  have  a  diversified  interest  of  occupation,  chiefly  agri- 
cultural, but  mining,  stock  raising,  fruit  growing  and  other  minor  pursuits,  are 
followed.  Our  finances  are  in  a  wholesome  condition — the  county  is  well  nigh 
out  of  debt.  Oar  mineral  interest  is  both  extravagant  and  abundant,  and  most  of 
it  of  a  superior  qviality.  Our  timber  is  unexcelled.  Our  lands  are  rich  naturally 
and  produce  well.  Our  people  are  mostly  industrious.  We  have  but  few  negi'oes 
and  they  are  generally  obedient  and  respectful.  First- class  churches  and  school 
houses  in  almost  everj-  township  and  district.  Flouring  mills,  steam  saw  mills, 
planing  mills,  &c.     First-class  society,  and  not  a  bar  room  in  the  county. 

Brick  and  Rock-Mason. — Workingmen  have  the  necessaries  of  life  and  live 
comfortably  in  this  county.     There  is  no  labor  organization  here. 

MADISON. 

H.  P.  C. — I  think  if  our  farmers  would  devote  their  time  and  labor  more  to 
corn,  wheat,  hogs,  vegetables,  &c.,  instead  of  tobacco,  we  would  have  much  bet- 
ter times,  for  the  jaoor  men  that  rent  land  have  all  these  things  to  buy,  and  when 
they  raise  a  crop  of  tobacco  it  takes  all  they  make  to  pay  for  what  they  live  on 
while  making  it. 

Carpenter. — Mechanics  and  workingmen  should  organize  so  as  to  be  able  to  act 
together  in  making  prices,  regulating  hours  of  work.  &c.,  then  if  a  man  woi'ks 
under  the  price,  run  him  out  of  the  county. 

Carpenter  and  Cabinet-Maker  — The  apprentice  system,  as  it  is  worked  here, 
does  very  well.  An  apprentice  works  three  years  at  a  trade,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  his  employer  generally  gives  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  set  of  tools  and  ten  dol- 
lars in  money.  I  think  that  is  about  as  good  as  could  be  done.  The  majority  of 
people  here  have  to  work  ten  to  twelve  hours  at  any  trade.  There  is  no  rule  or 
regulation  about  anything.  Wages  of  laborers  vary  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per 
day;  women,  about  half  price.  No  matter  if  a  woman  does  as  much  and  as  good 
work  as  a  man,  she  does  not  get  much  over  half  the  man's  wages.  This  is  not 
right,  there  should  be  no  discrimination  except  in  amount  or  quality  of  work 
whether  it  be  woman  or  man.  The  working  people  need  organization  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  with  each  other.  So  that  they  could  regulate  prices  and  stick 
to  them. 
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Tinner. — This  town  (Marshall)  is  but  a  small  i^lace,  only  one  tin-shop,  and  only- 
few  mechanics  of  any  kind.  All  that  I  know  of  are  in  very  good  circumstances, 
not  rich  of  course,  but  making  a  good  living. 

Millwright. — Poor  pay  makes  poor  labor  and  full  jails;  good  pay  does  away 
with  many  crimes.  No  man  can  support  a  family  of  four  for  seven  or  eight  dol- 
lars a  month.  We  also  want  some  protection  against  explosion  of  steam  boilers. 
We  have  millers  in  this  county  that  own  mills  and  grinel  for  the  public  who  use 
boilers  that  I,  as  a  machinist,  am  afraid  of,  and  of  course  covild  not  send  one  of 
my  children  to  mill  for  fear  he  would  be  blown  into  atoms.  Many  accidents  hap- 
pen from  neglect  of  repair. 

Fireman  of  Saw  Mill. — Wages  one  dollar  per  day.  Work  from  sun  to  sun. 
Wages  of  all  workingmen  are  low  and  very  little  cash  is  received.  Working- 
women  can  find  very  little  work  to  do  and  at  very  small  pay,  thirty  cents  a  day 
being  an  average  of  all  they  can  get  on  a  farm.  I  do  not  know  what  to  suggest 
to  improve  our  condition,  but  we  need  improvement  very  badly. 

Carpenter.— I  think  if  the  people  of  my  trade  would  form  a  system  of  time  as 
to  day  labor,  say  eight  or  ten  hours,  it  would  be  better.  There  is  no  employment 
in  this  town  for  girls,  and  I  have  five.  If  you  know  of  any  system  that  would  be 
of  any  benefit  to  carpenters,  please  let  me  hear  from  you.  Work  is  scarce,  as 
there  is  little  to  do.  Tolerable  fair  carpenters  are  working  for  one  dollar  per  day 
and  required  to  work  from  sun  to  sun,  one  hour  for  dinner.  I  have  tried  to 
establish  the  ten  hour  system,  but  could  not.  as  the  carpenters  think  they  cannot 
get  work  unless  they  work  to  suit  their  employers,  so  I  have  to  do  as  others  or 
get  but  few  contracts. 

MECKLENBURG. 

Brick-Layer. — The  way  for  the  workingmen  and  all  others  to  improve  their 
condition  is  to  do  right. 

Cabinet-Maker. — My  opinion  in  regard  to  workingmen,  in  my  branch  of  trade, 
is  that  there  should  be  a  better  established  system  in  the  employment  of  appren- 
tices. It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  employer  as  well  as  to  the  employee. 
I  have  been  employed  in  the  furniture  business  for  the  past  three  years.  Before 
that  time,  I  had  worked  at  the  buggy  and  carriage  business,  but  by  so  many  in- 
competent workmen  coming  in  and  working  for  less  than  a  good  workman  could 
afford  to  live,  it  reduced  that  class  of  work  to  so  low  figures  that  I,  being  a  jour- 
neyman workman,  competent  to  do  any  kind  of  wood  work,  resorted  to  the  cab- 
inet business  for  a  living.  Unless  there  is  some  better  established  system  in 
regard  to  appi'entices,  or  incompetent  workmen  coming  in,  being  employed  to  do 
the  work  of  a  journeyman,  in  a  shoddy  manner,  at  half  the  price  that  ought  to 
be  paid  to  have  the  work  done  well,  good  workmen  will  soon  have  to  quit  their 
trade  and  resort  to  other  means  of  making  a  living. 

L.  H. — We  have  many  of  the  laboring  class  of  people  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
a  good  many  of  them  are  poor.  They  have  plenty  to  support  them,  but  were  all  in 
debt.  Pride  has  proved  a  curse  to  some  of  our  men  and  women.  They  put  too 
much  on  their  backs  and  did  not  try  to  avoid  a  load  of  debt.     I  think,  however. 
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we  will  get  along  better  now,  as  the  Lord  blessed  us  with  good  crops  last  year  and 
the  people  are  out  of  debt  for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 

Wages  are  very  good  on  the  farm.  Laborers  are  paid  ten  dollars  per  month  and 
board. 

W.  H.  T. — In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  chance  for  an  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  class,  while  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  remain  as 
they  are  at  present,  except  by  strict  economy.  The  farmers  of  this  section,  as  a 
mass,  are  in  debt,  and  at  least  two  years  beliind,  and  of  course  it  makes  it  hard 
on  all  classes.  I  think  one  great  cause  of  this  trouble  is  that  our  farmers  plant 
too  much  cotton,  and  neglect  grain  and  home  supplies  in  general  too  much.  If 
every  farmer  in  this  section  would  plant  and  try  to  raise  his  own  supplies,  and 
put  the  surplus  in  cotton,  it  would  bring  about  better  times  for  all  classes. 

MITCHELL. 

Carpe>'Ter. — There  is  not  much  mechanical  work  going  on  in  this  county. 
Wages  are  very  low.  Carpenters  receive  about  one  dollar  per  day,  with  about 
one-third  of  that  paid  in  cash.  Other  trades  about  the  same.  Farm  laborers  re- 
ceive about  fifty  cents  a  day  and  board,  working  by  the  day.  Wages  have  not 
increased  during  the  past  year,  but  have  decreased  generally.  Our  public  schools 
are  in  session  about  three  months  each  year.  We  have  no  system  as  to  hours  of 
labor  or  anything  else,  but  usually  work  twelve  hours  per  day. 

MONTGOMERY. 

Engineer. — We  have  no  trades  unions  or  other  labor  organization  here  except 
among  the  farmers.  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  be  of  any  good  if  we  had 
them.  We  have  in  some  parts  of  the  county  the  Farmer's  Alliance,  which  seems 
to  be  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics. 

Miller. — As  a  general  thing,  the  condition  of  the  working  class  is  improving. 
There  has  been  much  progress  during  the  past  six  months  on  account  of  public 
works,  mines,  &c.,  going  on  here.  Mechanics  are  getting  from  one  dollar  to  two 
dollars  per  day,  laborers  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
day.  Men  on  the  farms  get  seven  dollars  to  twelve  dollars  per  month.  In  the  cot- 
ton mills  the  wages  average  for  all  hands,  all  round,  about  fifty  cents  a  day. 

Tanner. — We  need  more  practicable  farming,  make  more  compost  at  home, 
and  thus  save  buying  so  much  guano,  &c.  We  also  need  a  railroad  to  give  us  a 
market  for  our  produce  and  surplus.  We  also  should  rid  ourselves  of  all  extrav- 
agant living  and  economize  in  everything.  I  will  also  say,  that  while  I  have 
worked  twenty-five  years  in  tanning,  that  I  have  only  worked  for  two  men,  the 
last  fifteen  years  have  been  working  regularly  for  one  man. 

Mechanic. — The  condition  of  the  working  class  is  growing  better  and  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  are  increasing.  There  are  some  gold  mines  running  now 
and  others  opening  up.  Tobacco  factories  and  cotton  factories  are  also  being  built. 
The  farmers  are  doing  better  too,  they  are  quitting  cotton  and  going  to  make 
more  grain  and  tobacco. 

Carpenter. — There  should  be  some  means  of  regulating  or  grading  mechanics, 
especially  carpenters.     The  public  do  not  know  whether  a  man  has  served  one 
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year  or  ten  years,  whether  he  is  competent  to  do  a  job  or  not  nntil  he  tries  it. 
They  employ  a  cheap  man.  who  gives  them  a  botch  job.  and  tliey  have  to  put  up 
with  it.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  grade  and  license  all  mechanics, 
according  to  what  they  know. 

Carpenter. — I  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship at  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  have  worked  at  it  fifteen  years.  I  came  to 
this  State  to  farm;  after  farming  two  years  I  had  to  go  back  to  my  trade.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  men  in  this  county  are  carpenters  or  are  so-called.  They  never 
served  any  apprenticeship  and  most  of  them  only  know  but  little  about  it.  Bad 
workmen  have  killed  the  trade  here,  a  good  workman  can  only  get  the  price  of  a 
bad  one  now. 

Mechanic  and  Farmer. — I  have  made  this  list  as  accurate  as  I  can.  I  live  in 
a  small  village  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants.  The  farm  laboring  price 
has  increased  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents,  and  farmers  are  going  down  because 
they  cannot  pay  prices  for  labor.  Mineral  development  has  caused  prices  of  labor 
to  advance — mining  labor  gets  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
day.  Five  large  mines  at  work  in  the  county,  and  there  are  more  being  opened: 
each  one  carries  one  hundred  hands.  Farming  is  not  advancing  as  fast  as  other 
works.  Mechanics  and  skilful  miners  demand  a  good  price.  Farmers  are  becom- 
ing more^awake  to  their  interest  and  organizing  themselves  into  farmers'  clubs, 
&c.,  and  through  them  are  ordering  all  their  supplies  through  agents,  bringing 
down  prices  of  merchandise,  doing  away  with  mortgages,  and  going  more  on  the 
cash  system.  I  think  this  will  bring  about  a  great  change.  Goods  are  much 
cheaper  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  I  think  this  will  be  better  for  every  class. 
It  will  be  a  cash  system. 

MOORE. 

Painter. — I  think  we  should  have  some  system  about  working,  that  is,  ten  hours 
per  day  or  less,  and  pay  by  the  hour  instead  of  by  the  day,  and  not  work  as  we  do 
here,  ten  and  eleven  hours  per  day.  We  have  no  time  to  attend  to  our  home  duties 
or  to  improve  our  minds  by  studying  or  reading.  I  think  if  the  workingmen  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  their  minds  by  reading  good  books  and  papers, 
they  will  make  better  citizens  and  will  look  closer  after  the  interest  of  their  em- 
ployers. Here  it  is  "  push,  push,  hurry  up"  all  the  time.  After  and  before  work 
hours  employers  don't  know  or  don't  care  how  these  men  pass  their  time. 

Wheelwright,  &c. — I  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  work  as  nearly  every 
day  as  possible  and  to  live  inside  of  my  income.  I  have  observed  that  the  aver- 
age mechanic  who  failed  to  do  well,  either  was  extravagant  or  unhealthy,  if  he 
had  regular  employment.  Extravagance  and  discontent  are  doing  the  laboring- 
classes  more  harm  than  any  other  thing  I  know  of.  Apprentices  are  taken  in  at  the 
shops  here  for  three  years — either  in  the  wood,  iron,  painting  or  trimming  dejiart- 
ment;  they  get  their  board  and  clothes  the  first  year,  and  if  they  are  smart,  they 
have  a  raise  for  each  of  the  remaining  years.  They  hardly  ever  fail  in  getting 
the  trade  they  desire. 

Laborer. — I  am  a  young  man  and  cannot  saj^  much  from  my  own  experience. 
Farm  labor  is  down,  but  perhaps  as  high  as  could  be  expected  in  this  section  of 
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country,  as  farms  are  in  a  poor  condition,  and  but  little  interest  is  taken  in  their 
improvement. 

The  most  of  farm  laborers  in  this  section  rent  and  are  in  only  moderate  cir- 
cumstances.    Most  all  are  under  mortgage. 

Sam  T.  Fry.— Only  a  few  remarks  on  the  system  of  apprentices.  It  is  too 
much  of  a  custom  in  this  country  to  employ  an  apprentice  with  a  very  slight 
understanding  as  to  the  system  of  his  apprenticeship.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
some  obligation  both  on  the  part  of  master  and  servant.  That  is,  when  the  mas- 
ter takes  an  apprentice  into  his  care,  to  learn  him  the  art  and  mysteries  of  a  trade, 
he,  the  aforesaid  apprentice,  should  be  placed  under  the  instructions  of  a  jour- 
neyman capable  of  imparting  to  him  his  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  master 
should  have  full  control  over  the  apprentice  under  all  circumstances,  and  compel 
him  to  serve  him  faithfully,  and  he,  the  apprentice,  should  be  bound  to  conduct 
himself  in  a  manner  that  his  master  may  not  sustain  any  loss  or  damage  on  ac- 
count of  his  misconduct. 


Sawyer  and  Carpenter. — Being  myself  a  laborer,  with  a  family  looking  to 
me  for  support,  I  have  but  little  time  to  plan  or  form  many  ideas  as  to  which  or 
what  w^ould  be  best  for  the  laboring  class  of  our  vicinity.  I  know  that  many 
changes  could  be  made  for  our  benefit  if  we  had  some  good  man  to  take  liold  and 
act,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  We  are  doomed,  as  you  might  say,  to  drive  the  main 
wheel  and  be  servants,  and  we  try  to  be  content.  I  could  write  volumes  on  the 
need  of  system  and  labor  laws  and  regulation,  but  will  close  with  the  above  few 
remarks. 

Blacksmith. — All  workmen  that  I  know  of  live  up  to  their  income.  Very  few 
ever  accumulate  anything.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  it.  Whiskey  is  one  of 
the  great  evils  with  the  working  class  of  people.  I  think  if  we  could  abolish  it 
from  our  country  there  would  be  more  prosperity  among  the  laborers.  A  great 
many  of  them  spend  all  their  earnings  for  whiskey,  while  their  families  are  suf- 
fering for  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  ought  to  be  some  law  to  make  a  man 
provide  for  his  family. 

Printer. — Owing  to  the  large  number  of  boys  who  have  entered  the  offices  of 
country  newspapers  and  worked  in  them  only  a  short  time,  and  then  set  them- 
selves up  for  printers,  our  wages  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  editor  of 
the  country  newspaper  being  pressed  by  the  hard  times  employ  these  boys  for  low 
wages  to  the  injury  of  those  who  are  more  skilled.  Hence,  many  of  the  most 
skillful  printers  are  compelled  to  either  work  for  wages  barely  sufficient  for  nec- 
essary comforts,  or  tramp  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Tinner. — Take  the  tariff  off  of  tin  plate  and  give  us  a  good  school  here,  and  I, 
for  one,  will  feel  better. 

Carpenter. — The  need  of  this  country  now  is  specially  to  be  blessed  with  good 
and  bountiful  crops,  thereby  stimulating  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor  and  every  one,  and  then  we  all  who  wish  to  work  and  get  along,  will 
be  benefitted  and  made  easy.  I  also  notice  that  most  every  workman  who  is 
honest  and  tries  to  get  along,  is  very  apt  to  succeed. 
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NEW  HANOVEE. 

Harness-Maker. — The  working  people,  as  a  class,  in  Wilmington  are  not  as 
prosperous  as  they  were  five  or  eight  years  ago.  The  causes  I  may  not  be  able  to 
trace.  There  is  a  great  need  of  manufactories  of  a  small  kind  to  give  employ- 
ment to  many  who  are  undergoing  often  enforced  idleness.  The  present  high 
tariff  operates  adversely  to  laboring  people,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  crops  for  some 
years  in  this  barren  section  have  not  been  good:  trade  in  the  city,  as  a  conse- 
quence, has  suffered.     The  prices  for  labor  in  some  callings  are  much  too  low. 

Tinner. — The  hardware  and  tinning  business  is  generally  very  good.  The 
employers  I  work  for  are  clever  men,  and  good  men  to  work  for,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  pay  wages  enough.  We  are  generally  kept  busy  in  fall  and  winter 
on  stove  work,  and  in  summer  on  roofing,  guttering  and  other  tin  work.  Some 
tinners  get  two  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per  day.  My  wages  are  only  two  dol- 
lars per  day,  and  I  think  I  do  as  much  work  as  any  of  them  and  ought  to  have 
as  good  wages. 

Blacksmith. — Co-operative  factories  are  what  we  need  in  our  city,  to  give  the 
laboring  men  and  women  and  children  work.  But  I  don't  see  any  chance  to 
get  them  without  the  laboring  class  will  all  form  themselves  into  labor  unions 
and  save  from  their  wages  and  put  it  into  a  sinking  fund  until  they  get  enough 
to  start  factories,  and  thus  help  themselves  without  waiting  and  dei^ending  always 
on  capitalists. 

Machinist. — The  interests  of  the  workingmen  and  w-omen  of  this  country  is  a 
subject  which  cannot  be  exhausted.  We  have  no  rule  in  our  shop  governing  the 
employment  of  apprentices  :  that  there  should  be  a  rule,  any  one  having  a 
knowledge  of  such  things  need  only  peep  into  our  shop  to  see.  We  have  an  ap- 
prentice to  nearly  every  journeyman.  The  condition  of  unskilled  labor  in  this 
city  is  deplorable.  The  average  pay  for  them  is  from  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  day.  House  rent  is  high,  and  in  winter  many  of  them  suffer  from  cold.  The 
only  thing  that  will  ever  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  people  of  this 
land,  is  to  stop  immigration  of  the  low,  worthless  men  who  under-work  our  peo- 
ple, and  to  send  men  to  make  our  laws  who  really  know  our  condition  and  our 
needs. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Brick-Mason. — I  am  also  a  farmer  and  own  a  farm,  therefore  I  'have  not 
answered  all  the  questions.  I  do  not  work  at  my  trade  all  the  time,  but  mostly  in 
the  fall  season.  I  have  large  doctor  bills  to  pay,  and  do  not  save  much  from  my 
trade  or  farm.  The  high  freights  we  have  to  pay  takes  all  the  profit  from  our 
farm  products.  I  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  and  think  it  does  much 
good,  but  we  need  a  law  that  will  compel  the  roads  to  reduce  both  freight  and 
passenger  rates.     I  think  ten  hours,  and  no  less,  should  be  a  working  day. 

Brick-Mason  and  Farmer. — As  I  work  for  wages  so  little.  I  have  not  answered 
all  your  questions.  To  abolish  the  store  order  system  would,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  improve  farm  laborers.  On  most  large  farms,  hands  are  hired  at  from  six 
to  ten  dollars  per  month  and  are  paid  off  with  store  orders,  and  then  the  laborer 
has  to  pay  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  provisions  to  feed  his  family 
than  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  had  the  money  to  pay  cash  for  what  he  buys. 
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When  a  store  order  is  given,  it  is  to  a  particular  store,  and  the  poor  white  man 
or  negro  is  obliged  to  pay  unreasonable  prices  for  what  he  gets,  or  do  v.dthout, 
which  means  starvation.  I  think,  though,  the  workingmen's  condition  is  much 
better  than  a  few  years  back,  as  most  have  the  benefit  of  our  educational  system, 
and  are  learning  better  how  to  manage  and  live.  The  mortgage  system  is  also, 
in  my  opinion,  detrimental  to  poor  farmers  and  laborers,  as  it  destroys  their 
credit.  It  has  become  so  here  that  but  few  poor  farmers  can  get  credit  without 
giving  a  mortgage,  and  on  his  homestead  at  that.  So  the  homestead  law,  instead 
of  benefitting  the  small  farmer,  works  to  his  disadvantage,  because  he  has  no 
credit  without  giving  a  mortgage:  and  then  he  has  to,  in  most  casgs,  pay  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  what  he  gets,  and  can  trade  nowhere  else.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  the  "  mortgage*'  he  killed,  and  that  a  law  be  passed  making  it  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  pay  laborers  with 
store  orders. 

Wheelwright. — I  have  answered  your  questions  as  near  as  I  could.  The  peo- 
ple in  my  neighborhood,  the  most  of  them,  are  trying  to  make  a  living.  There 
are  some  that  do  not  do  as  well  as  they  could.  There  are  no  loafers  in  our  imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

Plasterer. — In  regard  to  trades  unions  and  labor  laws,  I  cannot  be  considered 
an  authority,  as  I  have  never  found  any  use  for  either,  but  I  have  been  an  appren- 
tice, and  I  hope  soon  to  see  some  one,  with  the  ability  and  courage  to  do  so,  and 
understands  the  question,  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  explain  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration that  there  is  just  as  much  respectability  in  a  "  trade  "  as  there  is  in  a  "  pro- 
fession." There  is  a  great  need  all  through  this  covmty  for  first-class  mechanics, 
and  the  only  way  to  get  them  is  to  let  first-class  boys  select  first-class  men  to 
instruct  them,  and  with  a  proper  amount  of  energy,  there  is  money  and  indepen- 
dence in  it.  , 

T.  N.  B. — The  prospect  of  wages  is  not  bright  in  this  county  on  account  of  the 
low  price  of  cotton.  People  in  this  county  depend  on  cotton  to  pay  everything, 
and  if  the  farmer  cannot  get  a  good  price  for  cotton,  he  cannot  pay  much  for 
labor.  Merchants  are  getting  numerous,  and  cannot  make  much  profit  on  selling 
goods,  and  therefore  they  are  not  able  to  pay  high  wages.  Many  of  our  farmers 
in  this  section  buy  their  fertilizer  on  time  and  that  decreases  wages.  So  I  see  no 
prospect  for  wages  to  increase  while  these  facts  exist.  But  if  we  could  have  a  fac- 
tory here,  it  would  help  by  giving  employment  to  the  people,  making  a  home 
market  for  our  cotton,  &c. 

Brick-Mason. — We  need  organization. 

Carpenter. — We  need  education,  and  shorter  hours  of  labor.  Ten  hours  should 
be  a  day's  work. 

Mechanic. — The  working  class  of  people  in  this  precinct  are  generally  behind, 
and  we  all  have  to  mortgage  every  year.  We,  as  mechanics,  could  not  support 
our  families  by  our  trade,  as  there  are  so  many  mechanics  in  the  precinct  that  we 
cannot  get  the  work  to  do.  As  for  myself,  I  have  a  farm  which  contributes  to 
the  support  of  my  family.  If  wages  could  be  raised  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  the  working  class.  There  are  many  here  who  are  trying  to  run  shops  that 
V-ave  never  had  any  experience  in  the  business,  and  they  work  so  very  cheap — 
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did  I  say  work?  well,  I  mean  botch — that  it  takes  the  work  from  us,  conse- 
quently making  the  times  too  hard  for  the  mechanic  to  divide  the  work  into  so 
many  parts  and  at  the  same  time"  have  to  submit  to  low  prices. 

Carpenter,  Miller,  &c. — The  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  generally  is 
about  the  same  as  before  in  this  locality.  Some  are  paid  by  the  day,  some  by  the 
month,  some  by  the  year.  Very  few  receive  cash  at  all,  and  have  to  trade  at 
places  to  suit  the  employer.  The  wants  or  rather  the  needs  of  the  laboring  class 
in  this  locality  can  never  be  supplied  short  of  public  transportation  to  communi- 
cate with  the  markets,  that  our  resources  may  be  really  developed.  The  employer 
is  always  a  year  behind,  and  has  to  get  assistance  from  the  merchant  to  run  his 
business,  hence  the  laborer's  cash  is  an  impossibility.  But  if  we  had  transpor- 
tation, the  timber  here  would  enable  every  man  of  business  to  pay  cash  for  labor. 
We  have  timber,  and  fine  timber  too,  just  as  our  Creator  gave  it  to  us. 

Carpenter. — During  the  twenty-two  years  that  I  was  working  at  my  trade,  I 
bought  me  a  small  farm,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres,  upon  whicl^  my 
children  all  labor  as  well  as  myself,  when  not  employed  at  my  trade.  I  also  do 
work  by  contract  very  often  and  on  such  occasions  make  more  than  daily  wages. 
Wages  were  lower  in  this  section  last  year  than  at  any  time  since  the  war,  owing 
to  a  scarcity  in  money  matters,  rendered  so  by  bad  crops  for  two  or  three  years. 
Carpenters'  wages  are  now  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day  and 
board:  brick-masons,  about  two  dollars  and  board;  farm  laborers  receive  about 
forty  cents  per  day  and  board;  females,  about  twenty-five  cents  and  board.  I 
think  farm  laborers  generally  have  to  take  orders  on  stores  and  pay  higher  prices 
than  would  be  charged  for  cash.  The  store-keepers  usually  hold  mortgages  on 
the  farmers'  crops,  and  charge  what  they  please  when  a  laborer  presents  an  order 
taken  for  his  wages.  I  do  not  think  the  condition  of  the  laborer  will  be  any  bet- 
ter until  the  employers  pay  cash,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  they  are  gradually  work- 
ing to  that  point.  I  don't  think  that  tenants  on  farms  work  enough.  They  could, 
after  they  have  done  their  own  crops,  make  nearly  enough  to  pay  their  bills  by 
daily  wages,  but  they  generally  do  nothing  after  plowing  is  done. 

orange. 
Painter. — In  the  first  place,  get  rid  of  the  old  foolish  notion  that  to  be  a  laborer 
is  not  to  be  respectable.  Live  this  thing  down,  and  then  let  the  farmers  leai-n  to 
know  that  there  are  more  gods  in  this  world  worthy  of  their  admiration  than 
king  cotton  and  drunken  tobacco.  Some  cotton  should  be  raised  on  lands  suited 
to  its  growth,  but  give  more  attention  to  things  that  give  life  to  animate  nature. 
Get  up  a  prohibition  on  undue  and  unprofitable  speculations. 

Mechanic, — I  think  if  we  had  more  workingmen  and  farmers  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  we  might  have  better  laws  and  better  times.  As  long  as  the  people 
send  only  professional  men  to  make  laws  for  them,  so  long  will  they  make  laws 
in  their  interest  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  times 
like  they  were  when  I  was  a  boy,  when  farmers  were  elected  to  the  Legislature. 

Blacksmith. — I  think  the  mechanic  and  laboring  man  should  have  laws  passed 
for  their  better  protection.  Our  laborers'  and  mechanics'  lien  law  has  proven  to 
be  a  humbug.  If  a  mechanic  works  upon  an  article  a  nd  parts  with  it  without 
getting  his  money,  his  lien  is  gone.     This  ought  to  be  remedied. 
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PAMLICO. 

Mechanic. — My  views  are  that  if  men  would  make  more  grain  and  less  cotton 
— if  they  would  make  more  home  manure,  and  be  more  cautious  of  debt — 
our  section  would  fast  improve.  Our  lands  are  advancing  in  value.  We  need 
better  schools  and  more  of  them.  Our  schools  are  much  neglected.  Our  district 
has  upwards  of  eighty  children,  and  we  only  have  about  seventy  dollars  worth 
of  schooling  per  year.  I  think  the  condition  of  our  section  generally  is  improv- 
ing, both  in  wealth  and  population. 

We  do  not  approve  of  commercial  fertilizers  being  used  to  much  extent.  It  is 
getting  oin-  people  in  debt,  and  will  ruin  our  soil.  Make  more  home  manure. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  mortgage  system  and  wish  to  put  it  down. 

Machinist. — There  are  not  many  mechanics  here.  Those  here  are  men  who  have 
mostly  picked  up  their  trades.  Never  served  any  apprenticeship.  There  is  no 
manufacturing  here,  and  not  much  opening  for  any.  We  are  hoping  for  good 
crofJsthis  year  as  the  thing  most  needed  by  our  people. 

Mechanic. — Mechanical  labor  is  on  the  decrease  here,  and  has  been  since  1870, 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  poor  crops  year  after  year.  Wages  have  decreased  in  my 
trade  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day, 
and  I  have  had  to  go  to  farming.  I  rent  land  and  pay  the  third  of  everything 
made  and  keep  up  fences  and  ditches.  When  landlord  furnishes  team  and  tools 
with  the  land,  he  gets  one-half.  I  regard  every  tenant  as  paying  better  interest 
than  the  slaves  paid  before  the  war  (provided  he  is  a  good  tenant).  The  way  of 
the  laborer  in  this  county  is  hard.  Something  should  be  done  for  their  relief,  but 
what  or  how  I  am  at  loss  to  understand  or  recommend. 

PASQUOTANK. 

Mechanic. — We  work  ten  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  and  at  prices  ranging  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  day.  Workingmen  are  having  rather  hard 
times.  We  need  organization.  The  workingmen  generally  feel  this;  they  be- 
lieve they  should  act  together;  whenever  they  do' they  generally  succeed. 

Sawyer. — I  have  worked  at  this  business  twenty-five  years.  Wages,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  day,  and  loose  nearly  half  the  time.  This  being  a  small  country 
place,  it  is  difficult  to  get  logs  enough  to  run  all  the  time.  I  have  a  wife  and  four 
children.  Two  of  them  are  married  and  the  other  two  work  in  cotton  factory  at 
forty-five  cents  per  day  each;  they  loose  about  one-fourth  of  their  time.  Wages 
have  decreased  with  me  the  past  year  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  I  think  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased.  We  have  a  very  good  public  school  near  us,  open  from 
six  to  nine  months  per  year. 

We  have  many  good  men  out  of  employment.  There  is  not  work  enough  for 
the  people.  There  is  a  large  timber  business  here,  but  instead  of  putting  up  the 
saw-mills  here  and  giving  the  people  work,  they  ship  the  round  pine  and  juniper 
logs  away  to  Virginia  a»d  further  and  saw  them  up  there.  The  farmers  cry  out 
against  low  prices  of  cotton  and  high  prices  of  supplies.  Many  employers  hired 
colored  workmen  in  preference  to  white,  and  the  white  men  have  to  seek  for  work 
elsewhere. 
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Sawyer. — I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  no  rules  or  regulations  as  to  labor  here  at 
all.  Men  and  women  work  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  per  day  in  summer  and 
from  sun  tp  sun  in  winter.  Common  labor  can  be  obtained  for  forty  to  fifty  cents  ■ 
per  day,  and  in  some  cases  gets  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar.  Men  working  at 
the  depots  and  wharves,  discharging  freight,  get  fifteen  cents  per  hour.  In  the 
trades,  carpenters,  masons,  calkers,  painters,  &c.,  work  for  from  one  dollar  to 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  There  are  so  many  cobblers  of  all  trades, 
that  good  mechanics  can  hardly  get  any  work,  unless  it  is  a  particular  job.  Men 
who  know  a  little  something  of  use  of  tools,  being  driven  from  the  farms  by 
poverty,  come  to  the  towns  and  work  at  any  and  every  price,  and  while  barely 
making  subsistence  for  themselves  and  families,  they  are  keeping  the  mechanics, 
who  have  learned  their  trade  and  have  notliing  else  to  depend  upon,  out  of  their 
legitimate  work,  and  oftentimes  causing  their  families  to  suffer.  It  is  not  right: 
there  is  wrong  somewhere.  These  farmers  ought  to  be  farming,  and  doubtless 
would  be  if  they  had  their  choice.  Then  they  would  be  following  their  legiti- 
mate calling,  pi'odvicing  something  and  in  the  way  of  nobody. 

Engineer  and  Machinist.— I  am  a  poor  authority  with  regard  to  condition  of 
working  men  and  their  families,  the  needs  of  the  times,  etc.,  in  this  section,  being 
single.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  condition  of  the  working  man  would 
be  vastly  improved  if  their  wives  knew  how  to  cook  properly  and  manage  eco- 
nomically. Bad  cooking  and  wasteful  management  is  the  bane  of  the  working- 
man  financially.  Hot  biscuit  and  fat  pork  is  the  ruin  of  all  constitutions,  physi- 
cally. Eschewing  pork  in  all  forms,  and  hot  biscuit  or  baker's  bread,  I  do  not 
know  what  malaria  or  indigestion  is,  and  cannot  sympathize  with  those  thus  af- 
flicted, seeing  it  is  their  own  fault. 

So  far  as  wages  among  the  laborers  and  artisans  is  concerned,  they  both  receive 
fair  to  good  wages  in  this  town;  the  first  are  paid  seventy  five-cents  to  one  dollar 
per  day.  and  the  latter  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
day. 

Printer. — I  am  a  deaf-mute,  and  own  a  small  printing  oftice,  with  which  I 
make  a  living.  I  also  run  a  semi-weekly  newspaper,  edited  by  a  gentleman  who 
is  charitable  enough  to  aid  me  in  this  and  in  many  other  ways  of  making  a  living. 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  me.  If  I  were  a 
hearing  man  I  perhaps  might  get  along  better. 

What  the  laboring  men  in  this  section  need  is  a  Building  and  Loan  Association. 
Very  few  own  a  house,  and  very  many  are  desirous  of  doing  so  and  are  willing 
to  work  hard  for  it,  but  find  it  diflficult  to  save  enough  to  build  on.  there  being  no 
Savings  Bank  here. 

A  laboring  man  can  make  a  living  easy  here,  perhaps  too  easy.  Many  of  them 
work  but  one-third  of  their  time  and  still  have  plenty  to  eat,  especially  this  time 
of  the  year. 

Sawyer. — Times,  or  business,  in  Elizabeth  City,  are  very  dull  at  this  time. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of  money  among  the  business  men.  Carpen- 
ters here  only  get  about  three  to  four  days"  work  in  a  week.  One  great  drawback 
to  them  is  that  the  few  contractors  here  prefer  the  negro  carpenters  to  the  whites, 
although  the  whites  will  do  as  much,  or  more  work,  and  better  work,  too.    I  think 
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it  would  be  better  for  all,  and  add  more  to  the  place,  if  the  whites  would  give  what 
work  they  have  to  white  mechanics. 

« 

PENDER. 

Contractor  and  Builder.— I  have  always  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  labor- 
ing class  of  my  State,  and,  in  response  to  your  questions,  I  can  only  speak 
from  experience,  and  that  is  for  the  laboring  class  to  unite  solid,  stand  solid, 
fight  solid,  be  as  one  in  every  instance,  and,  above  all  else,  live  on  the  cash  system; 
buying  only  what  we  pay  for;  do  no  job  of  work  only  by  written  contract;  and 
vote  for  no  lawyer,  no  doctor,  no  preacher,  no  merchant  for  any  office  of  trust, 
such  as  to  make  laws  for  the  laboring  class.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  time  is 
not  far  off  when  the  hearts  of  the  laboring  class  of  our  State  will  be  made  to  re- 
joice— to  know  that  the  laboring  man  will  have  a  fair,  square  showing.  I  give 
you  these  few  outlines  of  my  sentiments  to  show  j-ou  I  am  ever  with  you  in  i-e- 
gard  to  the  building  up  of  the  laboring  class  of  people  in  North  Carolina.  I 
served  my  apprenticeship  thirty-one  years  ago,  and  have  been  at  work  at  my 
trade  ever  since.     I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

PERQUIMANS. 

Mechanic. — We,  the  mechanics  of  this  vicinity,  usually  get  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  day,  and  are  paid  in  cash,  but  cannot  get  work  at  all  times,  and  have 
to  board  ourselves.  The  laboring  class  on  farm  work,  get  about  fifty  cents  per 
day,  and  a  big  part  of  that  is  trade  to  the  merchants.  The  laboring  system  is  very 
poor  here.  The  poor  people  can  get  work  during  the  crop  season,  and  then  they 
cannot  get  work  part  of  the  time,  and  it  causes  them  to  see  a  hard  time  after 
crops  are  over.  Our  i^eople  have  a  way  of  paying  off  a  laborer  in  orders  to  the  store, 
and  the  merchant  will  make  a  per  cent,  out  of  him;  if  he  had  the  cash  he  could 
buy  to  better  advantage.  No  man  can  buy  goods  here  as  cheap  on  orders  as  he 
can  for  the  cash. 

BLACKSMiTH.^There  are  so  many  half  mechanics  here  that  a  good  workman  can 
hardly  get  a  job  at  a  living  price.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  law  to  regulate 
this  thing,  and  the  hours  for  a  day's  work  also. 

Carpenter. — If  a  factory  were  started  here,  so  that  women  and  children  could 
find  employment,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  poor,  and  would  benefit  all  busi- 
ness by  putting  more  money  in  circulation. 

Carpenter. — We  have  no  rules  in  regard  to  labor.  We  w^ork  from  sun  to  sun. 
I  only  worked  about  half  my  time  last  year — could  not  get  it  to  do,  and  that  was 
the  case  with  many  other  mechanics. 

Blacksmith. — We  need  better  school  facilities.  We  have  been  having  four 
months  school  per  year  heretofore,  but  now  we  can  only  have  two  months. 

Mechanic.  —I  don't  know  that  anything  can  be  done  by  law  to  help  us.  We 
cannot  get  work  at  our  regular  trade  more  than  one-half  the  time,  but  there  is 
generally  other  work  to  be  done  by  which  we  can  live.  We  need  good  working- 
men  of  stability  and  energy.  "^ 

Sawyer. — If  the  farmers  could  become  as  well  systematized  as  the  mechanic 
and  merchants  are  in  their  business,  and  let  the  laboring  classes  know  that  they 
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could  not  work  only  by  some  kind  of  system,  I  think  it  would  improve  things. 
Any  laboring  man  that  is  provided  with  regular  work,  good  food  and  comfortable 
lodgings,  will  improve  as  a  rule  and  take  more  pride  in  his  work,  and  ijiterest  in 
the  community.  Some  are  under  the  impression  that  all  labor  has  degenerated, 
but  I  think  it  is  improving,  and  as  soon  as  the  laborer  knows  that  at  the  settling 
day,  their  money  is  ready,  I  think  they  will  be  ready  to  earn  it  promptly. 

PERSON. 

Brick-Mason. — I  am  a  brick-layer  and  plasterer,  and  own  a  home  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  I  get  as  much  work  as  I  can  do,  as  I  am  considered  a  first- 
class  workman,  but  prices  are  low,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  hire  many  hands,  but 
have  to  employ  some,  and  pay  two  dollars  per  day  for  good  workmen.  I  never 
do  journeyman  work  myself,  but  could  get  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day. 
I  am  getting  old  and  prefer  working  by  contract.  I  have  been  working  at  my 
trade  fifty  years. 

Field  labor  is  good,  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  month  in  orders,  being  paid. 

We  have  a  good  public  school  near  by. 

We  have  no  hour  system,  but  work  from  sun  to  sun.  I  was  raised  that  way  and 
cannot  get  out  of  it. 

Carpenter. — To  labor  for  a  living  is  honorable,  and  I  think  the  laboring  party 
of  our  country  should  have  some  legislation,  but  I  am  incompetent  to  suggest  it. 
The  workingmen  and  women  of  to-day  are  in  a  more  j)rosperous  condition  than 
three  years  ago. 

Rock-Mason. — We  think  that  the  only  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  labor- 
ers is  for  the  State  to  establish  a  standard  price  for  laborers  of  different  grades  of 
mechanics,  farm  hands,  women,  &c.,  as  the  State  does  interest  on  money.  The 
majority  of  laborers  are  not  capable  of  making  contracts.  We  see  good  men 
working  for  less  than  they  can  possibly  live  at,  consequently  they  are  forced  to 
beg  or  steal. 

PITT. 

Carpenter  and  Wheelwright. — In  this  community  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people  is  well  enough,  or  that  is  as  well  as  anywhere.  There  are  not  many 
carpenters  in  my  community  who  cannot  get  employment  most  of  the  time,  and 
those  who  get  but  little  work  have  themselves  alone  to  blame,  as  they  require  too 
much  pay  for  a  little  labor.  I  get  work  all  the  time  at  reasonable  compensation. 
Exhorbitant  charges  will  not  do  here,  as  every  man  who  has  work  to  do  has  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  better  to  work  for  one  dollar  pei* 
day  and  get  work  all  the  time  than  to  charge  one  dollar  and  a  half  and  only  get 
work  one-fourth  of  the  time.  At  the  wheelwright  business  I  get  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  day,  but  do  not  do  very  much  at  it. 

W.  J. — Good  men  who  ought  to  demand  twelve  and  fifteen  dollars  per  month  on 
a  farm  are  only  getting  from  five  dollars  to  seven  dollars  per  month;  women  who 
ought  to  get  eight  and  ten  dollars  per  month  on  a  farm  will  do  well  to  get  five 
doUars  per  month.  Carpenters  work  ten  hours  per  day  when  they  can  get  any- 
thing to  do,  their  wages  ranging  from  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  two 
dollars  per  day.     This  is  for  the  best  class  of  work.     Laborers  around  town  get 
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from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per  week,  and  have  to  board 
themselves  out  of  that.  Women  washing  for  large  families  are  paid  from  three 
dollars  t^  five  dollars  per  month,  and  board  themselves.  Farmers  are  in  debt. 
Many  blacksmiths,  brick-layers  and  carpenters  are  walking  the  streets.  No  doubt 
if  we  could  establish  trades  unions  here  times  would  be  better  in  the  future. 

Printer. — The  laboring  class  of  people  seem  to  be  very  well  satisfied.  They  get 
their  money  when  the  week  is  out,  generally,  and  are  at  liberty  to  spend  it  where 
they  choose.  In  my  trade  in  Greenville  we  have  no  length  of  time  for  an  appren- 
tice to  serve,  but  as  they  advance  in  work  their  pay  advances. 

Marble-Worker. — The  need  of  the  working  people  is  organization. 

J.  C.  V. — I  have  been  living  in  Greenville  for  the  past  four  years,  and  wages 
are  fifty  cents  per  day  in  this  section  of  the  State.  Everything  else  in  the  same 
proportion.  Mechanics"  wages  run  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars 
per  day,  and  they,  have  to  take  store  orders  for  part  payjnent. 

Mechanic. — The  scarcity  of  money  has  turned  the  mechanic  out  of  employ- 
ment: women,  wholly  out  of  employment  except  those  in  hotels.  To-day  it  is 
very  gloomy  for  the  laboring  man.  How  he  is  to  raise  his.  family  and  school  his 
children,  we  cannot  understand.  We  believe  if  we  could  get  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  it  would  help  our  people  very 
much.  The  system  on  which  the  free  schools  are  run.  |)roves  a  failure.  It  is  the 
system  that  is  wrong.  We  believe  proper  legislation  is  the  only  remedy  to  relieve 
the  workingman  of  all  these  hardships  of  to-day. 

A  Jack-at-all-trades.— As  to  wdiat  I  think  best  for  the  working  people,  gen- 
erally, in  this  section — I  have  worked  some  for  wages  by  the  day  at  from  one  to 
two  dollars:  I  have  a  mechanic's  shop  and  a  small  farm,  a  little  saw  and  grist 
mill,  and  cotton  gin;  I  hire  some,  and  pay  field  hands  from  six  to  twelve  dollars  per 
month,  mechanics  from  twelve  to  thirty  <iollars.  I  began  life  with  nothing  more 
than  a  fair  mind  and  sound  constitution,  and  a  will  to  do  something.  I  had  the 
luck,  or  pluck,  to  get  a  smart  woman  for  a  wife,  and  we  have  had  twelve  chil- 
dren— six  girls  and  six  boys — and  we  have  learned  them  to  work  somewhat  after 
our  manner,  that  is,  at  whatever  they  thought  would  pay  them  best  without  any 
disgrace  or  injury  to  anybody.  Four  of  my  children  are  married  and  doing  weU 
for  poor  people.  As  for  trades'  unions  and  labor  laws.  I  have  had  but  little  expe- 
rience, and' think  I  am  that  much  better  off.  I  am  satisfied,  after  thirty  years' 
experience  with  labor,  that  any  law  to  regulate  wages  or  the  time,  will  be  inju- 
rious to  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  make  an  honest  living.  For  if  you 
foi'ce  a  man  to  pay  more  for  labor  than  he  is  making,  he  will  quit  business;  and 
if  he  is  making  big  profits,  some  one  else  will  see  it  and  start  opiDosition,  and  tbat 
will  raise  the  labor  to  aljout  what  it  is  worth.  The  poor  and  laboring  people  of 
this  section  need  help  by  law  in  some  way.  to  enable  them  to  live  without  giving 
so  many  mortgages,  for  they  are  a  curse  to  all  parties  but  the  Eegister.  And  I 
think  that  law  would  be  found  in  doing  away  with  the  homestead  and  personal 
property  exemption  laws,  which  encourages  laziness  and  dishonesty. 

Mechanic. — We  have  no  railroads  or  other  public  improvements  going  on  in  our 
county,  and  work  and  wages  are  at  a  low  ebb.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  forty- 
five  years.     Wages  are  lower  than  ever.     It  is  my  opinion  that  the  homestead  ex- 
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emptioii  law  should  be  abolished.  No  one  worth  less  than  a  homestead  exemp- 
tion can  get  any  credit  without  giving  a  mortgage  and  paying  the  high  time 
prices.  We  have  no  rules  or  regulations  for  the  control  of  labor.  The  county  is 
controlled  in  all  respects,  wages  and  all.  by  a  few  rich  land  holders.  The  poor 
man  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  uianagement  of  affairs,  and  has  to  work  for  what- 
ever he  can  get. 

Blacksmith. — Do  awav  with  the  homestead. 

Mechanic. — It  is  ahuost  impossible  to  procure  any  reliable  labor  for  love  or 
money,  and  it  is  impossible  to  improve  affairs  until  ^ve  can  have  some  means  of 
holding  men  to  their  contracts. 

RANDOLPH. 

Sawyer. — We  need  education,  and  to  get  it  we  should  have  better  educational 
facilities.  A  cash  system  of  i^aying  workingmen  and  women  would  be  a  great 
improvement.  Now  they  have  to  take  about  half  in  trade  anywhere  the  employer 
says.  The  operatives  in  all  the  cotton  mills  trade  at  the  company  store.  If  they 
could  get  their  money  each  week,  they  could  do  much  better. 

Painter. — This  county  has  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  jirogress  in  other  sec- 
tions, the  society,  hospitality  and  intelligence  here  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  place  in  the  State.  We  have  many  churches  and  schools.  The  schools,  how- 
ever, are  not  all  that  they  should  be.  We  have  mechanics  and  artizans  of  all 
trades  but  in  limited  number,  and  as  a  rule  they  get  pretty  fair  wages,  those  that 
are  competent  and  live  do  very  well.  We  need  more  railroads  and  enterprises  of 
this  kind  to  give  plenty  of  work  to  the  people.  We  need  an  improved  system  of 
farming  and  a  cash  system  of  paying  and  buying,  which  is  the  only  -svay  that 
working  people  should  live. 

Carpenter. — I  think  there  should  be  better  apprentice  laws,  tax  all  trades,  espe- 
cially carpenters'  trade.  It  is  worse  overrun  by  jack -legs  perhaps  of  any  other. 
We  should  also  have  ten  hours  for  a  day's  work.  Public  roads  should  be  worked 
by  t^ation  and  not  by  the  laborers  alone  as  is  now  the  case. 

Lumber-ETryer. — I  thank  thee  for  this  opportunity  to  express  myself. 

Here  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  pines  and  oaks — the  pines  extend- 
ing to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Extensive  building  on  Deep  river  north  of  here 
twelve  miles,  and  in  an  oak  country  generally,  creates  a  strong  demand  for  dressed 
pine  lumber.  I  am  living  at  a  steam  saw  and  dressing  mill.  There  are  other  mills 
not  very  distant,  yet  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

There  are  about  five  classes  here  to  be  noticed  : 

1st.  Physicians  would  do  well  if  they  could  collect  their  bills. 

2d.  Saw-mill  men,  and  some  of  the  merchants,  are  accumulating  wealth. 

3d.  Teachers  ai-e  getting  passable  w-ages. 

4th.  Farmers  are  living  respectably,  and  some  are  gaining. 

oth.  Masons  and  mechanics  get  resi3ectable  wages,  while  day  and  month  hire- 
lings make  their  board  and  clothing,  tobacco  and  Waterbury  watches,  and  then 
have  enough  left  to  get  their  powder  and  sliot  for  CIirlsLmas,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
candy  for  the  feasts,  festivals,  socials,  exhibitions.  &c. 

There  are  three  things  which  nearly  always  command  money  here — cotton, 
dressed  lumber  and  mule  colts. 
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J.  M.  D. — The  thing  most  needed  among  workingmen  is  economy.  If  the  labor- 
ing men  and  women  would  adopt  some  plan  of  saving  a  small  per  cent,  of  their 
wages,  though  it  be  very  small,  it  would  in  time  be  of  great  advantage  to  them. 
Labor  laws  are  needed,  it  is  true,  bvit  they  will  do  but  little  good,  except  this 
plan  of  saving  were  adopted.  As  a  general  thing  now  they  spend  their  wages, 
whether  they  be  large  or  small.  Savings  banks  or  institutions  in  every  commu- 
nity would  be  a  great  help  in  this  direction. 

Lapper  Runner — Cotton  Mill. — In  regard  to  wages  at  this  factory,  I  can  say 
that  we  all  get  better  wages  than  we  did  last  year,  and  double  the  number  of 
hands  are  employed.  We  are  paid  in  cash,  and  there  is  general  satisfaction 
with  and  no  grumbling. 

Superintendent  Cotton  Mill.— I  think  that  a  compulsory  school  law  would  be 
a  good  move,  and  a  law  making  ten  hours  a  day's  work  in  all  mills  and  other 
factories  for  women  and  children.  There  should  also  be  a  law  against  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  twelve  years  old. 

Brick  and  Stone  Worker.— Ten  liours  should  constitute  a  day's  woi'k,  and  no 
mechanic  with  a  family  should  be  required  to  work  for  less  than  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  day.  and  women  should  receive  at  least  fifty  cents  per  day. 

Superintendent  Cotton  Mill  —I  have  worked  on  the  twelve  hour  system  for 
forty  years  and  have  made  but  little  more  than  a  support.  I  believe  this  should 
be  changed  and  ten  hours  made  a  day's  work.  If  our  children  have  to  work  all 
their  lives  in  a  cotton  mill  they  should  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  ten 
hours  for  a  day's  work.  Very  many  of  the  hands  in  this  mUl  are  small  girls:  two- 
thirds  of  all  are  children.  All  the  employees  Avant  the  ten  hour  system  adopted. 
We  think  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  in  manufacturing.  The  owners 
would  certainly  get  better  work,  and  over  production  would  be  cut  down.  Some 
of  our  cottbn  mills  are  running  day  and  night,  while  others  are  only  working 
three-fourths  of  the  time.  There  are  no  labor  organizations  at  this  mill,  and  we 
think  the  Legislature  should  look  after  this  matter  for  the  welfare  and  prote«tion 
of  the  poor  children.  In  my  forty  years'  experience  I  have  known  liundreds  of 
poor  children  who  have  grown  up  in  perfect  ignorance;  they  could  neither  read 
nor  spell.  They  had  no  chance  to  learn.  They  were  obliged  to  work  to  help  sup- 
port the  family.  They  could  not  go  to  night  school,  for  they  began  work  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  stopped  at  twenty  minutes  past  six  in  the  evening. 
If  they  had  the  ten  hour  system  they  could  attend  night  school  and  have  a  much 
better  chance. 

Carpenter. — Our  town  is  a  cotton  manufacturing  town,  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  I  presume  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  population  here  are  ope- 
ratives in  cotton  mills,  and  they  all  run  twelve  hours  for  a  day's  work,  and  have 
ever  since  I  have  lived  here,  which  has  been  now  over  ten  years,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  children  in  these  mills  that  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  ought 
to  be  in  school.  I  know  of  several  that  do  not  make  over  twenty  cents  per  day.  I 
know  that  a  majority  of  our  population  in  this  county  want,  and  do  insist, 
in  making  ten  hours  a  lawful  day's  work,  and  also  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  shops  and  factories.  Our  people  here  are 
also  very  much  dissatisfied  with  our  present  system  of  working  public  roads.    Our 
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lieople  are  also  getting  tired  oi  paste  hoard  cheeks,  and  insist  that  it  is  unjust,  and 
unreasonable  to  ask  a  man  or  woman  {after  doing  an  honest  day's  ivork)  to  take 
anything  but  current  money  of  the  United  States  in  pay  therefor.  It  does  not 
give  the  laboring  man  a  chance  to  compete  with  men  who  have  money  on  the 
market,  but  compels  him  to  trade  at  the  company  store  at  long  prices  fq^  his 
supplies.  We  all  {laboring  peoj^le  I raean)  demand  that  something  be  done  to  give 
the  honest  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  in  our  land  some  chance  to  educate  and 
elevate  the  standard  of  morality  among  the  working  masses.  Our  laboring  people 
should  be  looked  after  and  better  protected  from  the  grasp  of  selfish  monopolies. 
Some  of  us  feel  very  grateful  for  our  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  We  know  that 
it  is  bound  to  do  great  and  lasthig  good.  We  trust  it  will  help  to  open  the  eyes 
of  our  law  makers  to  the  interest  of  the  working  classes.  Educate  the  masses  to 
their  best  interest,  and  we  have  a  free  people;  keep  us  in  ignorance,  and  we  are 
nothing  more  than  slaves  that  go  and  come  at  another's  bidding.  We  here  are 
an  oppressed  people  as  a  general  thing,  and  demand  relief  at  the  hands  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  we  do  not  expect  or  want  it  in  any  other  way.  We  are  a  laiir- 
(driding  people,  but  will  ever  pray  for  justice  to  prevail. 

Brick-Mason  and  Plasterer. — There  are  no  apprentices  working  at  any  trade 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  They  all  steal  their  trades.  The  work  in  my  hne  is 
mostly  done  by  the  day.  They  employ  a  good  workman  or  two,  then  get  a  few 
cheap  hands  and  work  them  in,  so  in  doing  a  few  jobs  they  learn  to  botch  up  the 
work  prettj'  well,  and  can  work  for  about  seventy-five  cents  or  one  dollar  per  day. 
The  people  employ  them  because  they  work  cheap,  and  they  get  cheap  work,  too. 
A  good  workman  has  a  poor  chance  of  getting  anything  to  do,  or  much  wages. 
There  should  be  some  State  law  making  it  a  penalty  to  employ  workmen  unless 
they  can  show  that  they  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  under  some  first- 
class  workman.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  contract  for  work  in  any  branch 
of  business  without  first  having  served  an  apprenticeship.  If  such  a  law  could 
be  passed  we  would  have  better  buildings,  and  the  mechanics  in  the  country  would 
get  more  ^vork  and  better  wages,  and  the  boys  who  are  now  loafing  around,  doing 
nothing,  would  be  learning  trades.  There  is  no  inducement  for  them  to  lose  the 
time  to  learn  a  trade  now  and  work  at  common  laborers'  wages.  I  have  seen 
laborers,  when  a  large  job  was  commenced,  carrying  brick  and  mortar  who,  in 
three  months,  would  be  laying  brick  and  getting  one  dollar  per  day.  This  of 
course  was  where  the  head  boss  was  not  a  good  workman  himself.  You  see  none 
of  that  in  the  Northern  States.  They  have  system  there,  and  strictly  adhere  to 
it,  and  good  work  is  done  because  competent  mechanics  do  it.  A  man  does  not 
get  employment  simply  from  the  fact  that  he  is  willing  to  work  cheap;  he  must 
have  experience  and  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work  he  is  to  do.  The 
laws  of  ou.r  State  will  not  allow  a  physician  or  dentist  to  practice  his  profession 
without  a  diploma,  and  I  cannot  see  why  the  same  rule  should  not  be  made  to 
apply  to  mechanics  as  well. 

Carpenter  and  Farmer. — I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  the  last  three  years; 
followed  house-carpentering  for  eight  years  prior,  starting  at  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  w^eek,  with  wages  increasing  to  nine  dollars  per  week,  though  not  em- 
ployed on  an  average  more  than  half  of  the  time. 
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The  trade  is  sadly  overrun  by  inexperienced  hands,  so  that  men  of  experience 
cannot  get  wages  sufficient  to  insure  a  reasonable  support. 

I  think  some  plan  of  certificates  would  be  beneficial  to  the  trade.  Say  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  contractor  or  from  well  known  and  responsible  naen  who  have  tested 
tlie  cjijjability  of  the  applicant. 

I  clo  not  quite  approve  of  trades  unions  and  secret  orders,  from  the  simple  fact, 
they  bar  out  a  great  many  poor  but  honest  laborers,  who  might  make  a  competent 
living,  but  cannot  live  and  sui^port  their  families  and  pay  the  fees  and  dues  that 
are  rec[uired  by  the  most  of  these  orders. 

Carriage  Trimmer,  &c. — We  do  very  little  work  in  winter,  because  there  is 
none  to  be  had,  and  the  condition  of  workingmen  in  this  community  (Ashboro)  is 
not  very  good  on  this  account,  and  because  of  low  wages  wlien  they  are  at  work, 
"We  need  better  wages  and  i-egular  work,  or  we  cannot  improve. 

Carpenter. — As  I  look  at  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  class  of  j)eople  of  this 
country,  I  just  think  that  a  jiroper  change  in  our  Legislature  would  be  to  put 
workingmen  in  there  to  make  laws;  they  understand  the  needs  of  labor  and  would 
make  laws  to  protect  labor  as  well  as  capital;  they  would  know  what  ought  to 
constitute  a  day's  work  and  a  day's  pay. 

SuPT.  Cotton  Mill. — As  I  know  something  about  cotton  mills,  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  am  sure  the  number  of  working  hours  ought  to  be  ten,  instead  of 
eleven,  eleven  and  a  half  and  twelve.  The  number  of  ^ards  to  a  cut  of  cloth 
should  be  fixed  by  law.  Forty  j^ards  should  be  a  cut  of  plaid  or  sheeting.  I  also 
think  parents  should  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  until  they  are 
fifteen  years  old. 

Blacksmith. — We  need  a  law  to  compel  all  people  when  they  have  work  done 
to  pay  for  it.  The  homestead  and  the  lien  mortgage  system  should  be  wiped  out. 
It  is  a  curse  to  the  laboring  man:  the  sooner  it  is  repealed  the  better  it  will  be  for 
classes. 

RICHMOND. 

Sawyer. — My  chief  desire  is,  that  the  ten-hour  system  be  adopted  generally 
throughout  the  State,  and  that  the  day  may  eventually  come  when  we  can  be 
fully  remunerated  for  all  extra  services,  and  that  the  present  pay  of  first-class 
sawyers  may  be  increased  at  least  sixty  per  cent. 

The  pay  of  sawyers  in  the  State  of  Florida  being  from  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  to  four  dollars  per  day,  I  see  no  just  cause  why  oui'  State  cannot  at  least 
make  the  advance,  other  labor  in  same  proportion. 

J.  B.  S. — Mechanical  labor  is  cheap  in  this  county,  mechanics  get  from  seventy- 
five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  They  have  had  as  much  as  two  dollars 
per  day  until  the  last  year.  The  decrease  in  price  of  labor  is  due  to  number  of 
laborers.  There  are  too  many  inferior  workmen  in  the  country.  The  first-class 
mechanics  have  to  work  for  low  prices  on  account  of  inferior  workmen. 

Farm  laborers  have  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  month.  There  are  two  or 
three  classes  of  field  hands;  there  is  one  class  that  is  employed  by  the  month, 
they  are  generally  paid  weekly  in  groceries  or  supplies.  There  is  one  class  that  is 
employed  by  the  day,  they  have  say  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  day;  forty  cents 
and  board,  or  fifty  cents  and  board  themselves.    The  great  trouble  with  the  labor- 
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ing  class  is  ki'egular  employment.    Those  laborers  that  work  by  the  day  are  idle  a 
large  part  of  their  time. 

The  farming  interest  has  improved  for  the  past  two  years,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
The  condition  of  the  farmers  for  the  past  year  improved,  that  is  financially.  We 
have  some  farmers  that  are  in  debt.  Some  have  their  land  and  property  mort- 
gaged. But  some  of  the  people  are  in  good  circumstances,  they  are  out  of  debt 
and  have  plenty  to  live  on.  though  tliey  have  little  money  at  hand.  We  have  or- 
ganized in  our  township  a  farmer's  club.  It  has  added  much  to  the  farmiiig  in- 
terest of  the  country,  there  has  been  a  large  per  cent,  saved  in  the  purchase  of 
goods  through  the  club,  and  it  has  caused  the  merchants  to  sell  cheap. 

Tinsmith. — I  think  men  should  be  paid  according  to  their  worth — that  is.  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  they  do,  but  the  rule  is.  to  hire 
mechanics  by  the  day.  at  so  much,  regardless  of  their  capacity.  This  is  unfair, 
both  to  the  employer  and  employee. 


Carpenter. — This  is  a  poor  place  for  mechanics.  They  have  got  work  down  so 
fine  that  there  is  no  money  in  a  job.  I  never  get  a  job  unless  it  is  something  that 
cheap  mechanics  in  other  trades  cannot  do.  I  have  a  farm  and  work  on  that  when 
I  cannot  get  employment  at  my  trade.  On  common  work  carpenters  here  com- 
pete with  each  other  until  they  get  prices  so  low-  that  they  cannot  make  fifty  cents 
per  day,  but  when  I  hire  them  I  have  to  pay  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  day  for  common  hands.  There  is  no  skilled  labor  in  this  county 
that  I  know  of.  If  there  is  a  carpenter  that  can  take  a  drawing  and  work  from 
it  I  have  not  seen  him.  Tliey  come  in  here  from  other  places,  but  do  not  remain 
long. 

We  have  no  trades  unions  here. 

I  have  had  applications  for  apprenticeship,  but  twelve  or  eighteen  months  is  as 
long  as  the  applicants  wanted  to  serve,  and  I  refused  to  take  them. 

ROCiaNGHAM. 

Carpenter. — My  business  is  box  making,  but  do  a  little  carpentering  sometimes. 
Wages  here  for  carpenters  range  all  the  way  from  one  dollar  and  twenty -five 
cents  to  two  dollars  per  day.  In  my  shop  I  employ  two  box  makers  besides  my- 
self; pay  them  one  dollar  and  a  half  jjer  day;  they  work  about  eight  and  a  half 
hours;  also  two  boys  at  thirty-five  and  sixty  cents  per  day.  The  white  working 
classes  here  are  men  of  httle  or  no  education,  except  some  few,  and  many  of 
them  drink,  but  they  are  now  improving.  Have  no  labor  organization  here  among 
the  whites. 

Carpenter. — In  regard  to  the  interests  of  workingmen  and  women,  I  would 
say  in  both  sexes  there  are  too  many  idlers  lying  around  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up.  instead  of  their  taking  hold  and  turning  something  up.  There  is  work 
plenty  for  both  classes,  and  at  fair  wages,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  en- 
ergy or  perseverance.  I  cannot  account  for  it  only  in  one  way:  We  are  burdened 
here  with  the  Internal  Revenue,  and  all  that  we  prodvice  as  a  surplus,  such  as 
tobacco  and  fruit  brandv.  is  taxed  more  than  it  is  worth.    If  we  could  be  relieved 
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of  this  burden.  I  think  the  people  would  manifest  more  progress.  It  is  i^oor  en- 
couragement to  work  while  the  government  secures  all  the  profit.  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  if  the  Internal  Revenue  was  removed  our  condition  would  be   improved. 

Wood-Worker. — Our  town  (Reidsville)  is  thrifty  and  prosperous,  but  we  need 
more  avenues  for  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  especially  the  women, 
who  are  now  without  any  employment.  There  is  plenty  of  work  here  for  colored 
labor — male  and  female,  but  none  for  white  women  and  boys.  We  need  good 
cotton  mills.     A  foundry  and  machine  shop  will  pay  here  too. 

Carpenter. — Our  town  needs  a  foundry  business,  cotton  mills,  wood-working 
shops  of  all  descriptions.  Many  men  have  left  here  because  they  could  not  get 
regular  work.     There  is  no  work  here  at  all  for  white  women. 

Carpenter. — We  have  no  system  of  working  here.  Every  man  works  for  what 
he  can  get.  Carpenters  and  brick-masons  are  paid  better  prices  than  factory 
hands.  Ha,nds  in  the  tobacco  factories  get  about  forty  to  seventy-five  cents  per 
day. 

RUTHERFORD. 

Sawyer. — One  want  of  labor  is  pay  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  day  or  week  j)unc- 
tually.  All  trades  are  crowded  with  those  who  have  no  experience  or  know^ledge 
of  the  work  they  try  to  do;  consequently,  they  bid  down  work — there  being  no 
way  to  prevent  competition  in  wages.  Those  who  have  work  to  be  done  look  out 
for  the  cheapest  workman,  and  generally  pay  in  trade,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

Sawyer. — I  work  by  the  day,  as  do  all  other  hands  that  work  at  mills  here; 
put  in  just  about  half  time.  We  cannot  lay  up  anything,  it  takes  all  we  make  to 
live  on.  We  need  men  here  with  money  to  carry  on  the  lumber  business,  so  we 
can  get  regular  employment.  It  is  hard  to  get  our  money  after  we  work  for  it. 
We  have  to  put  in  too  much  time  for  a  day's  work;  we  work  from  five  o'clock 
until  seven  in  summer,  and  in  winter  from  daylight  till  dark.  We  need  this  reg- 
ulated so  as  to  work  ten  hours.  Provisions  are  cheap  enough  here  and  house  rent 
is  low,  and  we  get  very  fair  price  per  day  if  we  could  work  every  day.  I  am  sat- 
isfied w^ith  the  price  but  not  the  time. 

Carpenter  and  Baker. — My  occupation  is  that  of  a  carpenter  and  running  a 
bakery.  I  have  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  for  twelve  years:  haven't  been  in 
the  baking  business  long.  Ten  hours  is  ovir  rule  for  a  day's  work.  Wages  per  day 
one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents;  per  week,  six  dollars  to  seven  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents.  I  am  generally  paid  by  the  week;  the  greater  portion  of  my 
wages  are  paid  in  merchandise  and  orders;  I  don't  trade  where  I  choose  all  the 
time;  I  have  to  trade  to  suit  my  employer.  My  daughter  generally  makes  from 
forty-five  to  forty-eight  dollars  per  year.  My  wife  does  not  work  out.  I  am 
only  able  to  obtain  work  about  two-thirds  of  the  time.  The  price  for  board  aver- 
ages from  seven  to  eight  dollars  per  month;  total  nu^mber  in  my  family  three;  the 
number  engaged  at  work  for  wages,  two;  my  family  expenses  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  per  year;  I  have  a  house  and  two  lots;  my  wages  have  not 
increased  nor  decreased — they  are  about  the  same  they  were  last  year — but  the 
cost^of  living  has  somewhat  increased;  I  do  not  live  as  well  as  I  did  three  years 
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ago.     We  have  a  public  wchool,  but  not  in  session  now;  it  will  open  in  July,  it* 
generally  runs  four  months.     I  have  no  children  of  school  age  to  attend. 

Millwright. — Work  for  most  all  mechanics  is  scarce  and  wages  are  low,  but 
the  wages,  as  low  as  they  are,  being  paid  in  store  orders  and  trade,  makes  it  hard 
for  workingmen  to  live.  I  work  part  of  my  time  only  at  my  trade.  I  run  a  farm, 
also,  which  affords  a  part  of  my  support.     This  country  needs  capital. 

Carpenter. — The  condition  of  workingmen  in  my  trade  is  very  good,  and  other 
trades  are  about  the  same,  I  believe. 

Mechanic. — Competition  has  brought  the  price  of  labor  down,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  can  improve  it  but  more  work. 

Carpenter. — We  now  work  from  sun  to  sun.  There  is  no  rule  about  it.  I 
think  ten  hours  should  be  a  day's  work,  by  law.  All  would  then  work  by  this 
rule,  and  there  would  be  more  satisfaction.  Workingmen  ought  to  receive  their 
wages  in  cash. 

Farmer  and  Currier. — Some  people  always  hire  the  cheapest  labor  they  can 
get,  regardless  of  competency.  This  is  unwise,  and  it  is  unjust  to  the  comijetent 
workman,  who  has  worked  hard  to  make  himself  efficient.  I  think  a  man  should 
be  paid  according  to  his  work,  whether  he  be  carpenter,  brick-mason,  tanner  or 
whatever  his  calling  is. 

ROWAN. 

Stone-Cutter. — In  regard  to  white  men,  a  few  are  engaged  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, their  daily  wages  are  small — from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  and 
house  rent  to  pay,  they  are  generally  of  the  poorest  class,  not  being  able  to  go 
from  home  to  any  public  works,  and  there  being  none  at  present  in  the  district. 
Women  employed  on  farm  receive  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  day,  and 
they  usually  have  to  take  their  pay  at  some  store,  where,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  employer  gets  a  per  centage  or  they  are  charged  extra  prices.  The  col- 
ored people  get  generally  about  the  same,  or  get  a  certain  amount  of  crop'according 
to  different  agreements.  As  a  general  thing  amongst  the  negro  race,  there  is  no 
economy  or  foresight  among  them;  they  generally  lose  a  great  deal  of  time.  In 
my  opinion,  if  the  working  class  were  paid  in  cash,  many  could  improve  their 
condition,  others  again, among  the  negroes,  would  not.  They  all  wish  to  own  a  horse 
or  mule.  They  will  rent  land  and  then  go  right  off  and  get  provisions  and  mortgage 
horse  and  crop;  when  the  fall  comes,  they  will  pay  aU  their  money;  after  a  httle 
while,  the  horse  goes  also.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  white  men  who  make 
it  a  business  to  trade  in  this  way,  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  a  shame  and  dis- 
grace to  the  intelligent  class  to  do  so;  but  it  is  a  common  thing.  The  mortgage 
system  is  the  ruin  of  this  State.  Sometime  this  fall  two  cotton  factories  wiU  be 
in  operation  at  Salisbury,  which,  I  hope,  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  poor  white 
women.  Another  thing  which  is  greatly  needed  is  a  better  system  of  education. 
This  is  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the  State,  and  yet  a  very  small  amount  is 
spent  in  educating  the  white  children.  The  negroes  have  more  schooling  than 
the  whites.  The  system  needs  revising  altogether.  Another  great  drawback  in 
this  particular  is,  that  the  teachers  are  mostly  young  men  from  the  country,  who 
are  poorly  examined,  and  teach  more  for  the  little  pay,  and  don't  know  nor  care 
a  thing  about  the  education  of  the  children.  We  should  have  none  but  compe- 
tent teachers.     Give  us  a  change  in  this  system. 
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^  J.  B.  W.  Y. — The  condition  of  the  working  people  of  this  section,  or  pf  tlie  major- 
ity of  them,  is  not  as  good  as  could  be  wished,  and  they  are  falling  back  year  by 
year,  but  I  hope  some  time  in  the  future  their  condition  will  be  improved.  The 
people  are  using  too  much  guano,  and  do  not  give  enough  of  their  attention  to 
composting.  They  raise  too  much  cotton,  and  not  enougli  corn,  wheat,  oats,  &c. 
Their  corn  cribs  and  meat  liouses  are  always  too  empty.  I  think  a  law  should  be 
passed  in  our  State  forbidding  the  distillation  of  any  grain,  and  that  the  tax  should 
be  taken  off  brandy  and  placed  on  whiskey,  as  the  people  suffer  every  year  for 
the  want  of  grain  which  is  distilled  into  liquor.  I  was  not  brought  to  this  view 
of  the  matter  because  I  am  a  ijrohibitionist,  as  I  am  not  in  favor  of  prohibition, 
but  because  I  believe  it  would  be  best  for  the  people  generally. 

Stone-Mason  and  Farmer. — I  would  remark  that  we  need  some  more  salutary 
regulations  in  regard  to  workingmen  and  women  in  this  section.  The  prices 
charged  farmers  on  time  by  the  cheap  chattel  mortgage  system  are  too  extrava- 
gant for  the  general  class  of  laboring  men  ever  to  gain  any  surplus,  even  by  using 
the  most  rigid  economy,  or  to  purchase  a  small  home.  The  wages  paid  farm 
hands  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  realized  from  their  labor,  and  a  good 
hand  without  being  encumbered  with  a  family  can  just  about  clothe  himself  de- 
cently and  keep  out  of  debt.  We  would  like  to  see  some  attempt  made  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  working  people  of  North  Carolina,  so  that  they  conld 
accumulate  a  surplus  with  which  they  could  purchase  small  homes.  ' '  The  Farm- 
ers' Alliance,"  if  not  a  political  concern,  may,  if  once  in  successful  operation, 
prove  a  blessing. 

J.  O.  L. — In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  needs  of  the  workingman,  and  what, 
in  my  judgment,  would  improve  their  condition,  I  offer  these  suggestions  : 

Blot  out  the  mortgage  system  and  the  one  crop  plan  of  farming,  and  improve 
the  lands  without  going  in  debt.  Send  the  children  to  school  all  during  the  frte 
school  term,  and  longer,  if  possible.  Allow  no  man  to  charge  a  premium  on 
loaned  money,  nor  more  than  8  per  cent,  interest.  Let  no  man  take  a  contract 
for  work  that  he  cannot  show  himself  competent  to  perform.  Give  the  unem- 
ployed something  to  do.  and  let  all  men  be  paid  according  to  the  work  thej'  do, 
officers  and  all. 

Carpenter. — The  country  is  clogged  with  carpenters  who  never  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship. They  take  a  liand  saw  and  hammer  and  start  out,  asking  as  much 
for  their  labor  as  any  good  workman  would  ask.  Then  they  fall,  and  finally  take 
the  work  at  whatever  price  is  offered.  The  result  is  that  the  work  is  badly  done, 
and  the  owner  is  luad  with  the  whole  fraternity  of  carpenters,  whereas,  he  has 
never  hired  one.  The  trade  is  in  a  bad  condition  here  generally,  and  work  is 
scarce. 

Carpenter. — There  is  no  rule  here  regulating  the  employment  of  apprentices, 
and  any  one  with  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  trade  can  get  work  to  do,  as  such 
persons  can  afford  to  labor  at  low  prices.  The  people  make  a  great  mistake  in 
employing  inferior  workmen,  as  the  class  of  work  tliey  do  is  far  less  worth  the  low 
prices  paid  for  it  than  the  work  of  skilled  mechanic  is  at  a  fair  remuneration. 
Now,  I  think  it  would  only  be  just  to  the  regular  carpenters  that  there  be  legis- 
lation to  the  effect  that  none  but  experienced  workmen  be  employed — those  who 
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can  sliow  a  reconiuiendation  from  some  regular  carpenter  under  whom  they  have 
worked  a  sut3&cient  length  of  time  to  warrant  a  recommendation.  I  can  say  that 
the  evil  alluded  to  has  been  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  my  earnings  this  year. 

Moulder. — There  is  no  foundry  in  operation  here  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  no  trades  unions  at  this  place,  and  no  probability  of  any.  Good  wages  are 
paid  for  skilled  labor,  and  the  poorer  class  of  work  is  done  by  the  blacks. 

There  is  no  system  governing  apprentices  that  I  know  of,  and  no  industries  of 
any  kind  binding  them.  Labor  is  in  good  demand,  and  very  fair  i^rices  are  paid. 
Living  is  quite  cheap. 

Saddle  and  Harness-Maker. — I  think  the  first  tiling  tlie  general  government 
ought  to  do  is  to  repeal  all  high  tariti's,  so  that  the  laboring  man  can  buy  his  goods 
in  a  cheap  market  and  sell  his  labor  in  the  highest  market.  I  think  that  the  bank- 
ing laws  should  be  repealed  also,  that  we  may  have  more  money  in  circulation. 


Sawyer. ^I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  you  on  this  subject.  Just  what  is 
needed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  workingmen,  I  do  not  know.  Evidently, 
something  is  needed,  and  needed  bad.  I  hardly  know  how  the  farmers  get  along. 
Some  make  a  living  and  others  do  not.  As  for  the  mechanics,  their  wages  are 
low,  and  work  is  very  scarce.  Sawyers  get  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
day  working  ten  hours  and  upwards.  Farm  hands  receive  about  eight  dollars 
per  month  and  board;  women  about  half  price. 

Carpenter. — The  laboring  class  (that  is,  the  white  race)  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try have  taken  steps  towards  improving  business,  and  if  sufficient  energy  is  put 
to  the  helm,  success  is  sure. 

There  are  but  few  apprentices  in  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  nearly  all  the  car- 
penters about  here  are  self-made,  having  never  worked  as  apprentices,  but  the 
progressive  age  will  now  demand  that  a  carpenter  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship 
in  every  department  before  he  can  be  considered  prepared  to  do  his  work  skillfully 
and  properly.     A  lack  of  the  apprentice  system  here  has  kept  wages  down. 

A.  B. — In  Clinton  there  are  a  good  many  colored  carpenters,  through  but  two  of 
them  are  good  workmen.  The  balance  of  them  take  work  at  any  price.  The  two 
alluded  to  above  take  work  low.  We  a  have  system  of  work  here,  but  no  trade 
unions.  If  you  take  an  apprentice  here,  they  do  not  often  stay  with  you  longer 
than  six  months,  and  then  want  to  contract,  that  is  one  cause  of  work  being  done 
low.  A  first-class  workman  cannot  get  over  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
day  and  board  himself.     We  need  relief  in  some  waj-. 

J.  R.  R. — In  my  opinion,  if  the  Legislature  would  abolish  the  liquor  traific,  it 
would  improve  our  condition  as  much  as  any  thing  on  earth.  It  would  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  crime.  Reduce  olficers  and  salaries,  and  thereby  reduce  taxes,  and 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  farmers  and  laborers,  v>-ho  jjay  all  expenses.  We  need 
cheaper  transportation.  In  order  to  get  it,  we  must  do  away  with  the  professional 
office-seekers,  and  put  in  farmers  and  laborers,  who  see  what  we  need,  and  feel  an 
interest  in  our  welfare.  Remove  the  tariff,  stop  speculation  in  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  all  this  would  have  a  tendency  to  better  the  condition  of  tiUers  of  the  soil. 
We  very  greatly  need  different  regulation  in  the  management  of  the  free  school 
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system.  As  it  is  now,  we  have  a  public  instructor  to  ride  over  the  country,  and 
pocket  two  dollars  per  day  of  the  free  school  funds.  I  think  the  school  committee 
of  each  district  should  be  empowered  to  conduct  the  school  business  entirely  and 
lay  a  side  the  Suiaerintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  would  leave  the  people 
of  this  section  better  satisfied,  and  with  more  money  for  the  school  purposes,  pro- 
vided the  school  committees  are  not  allowed  any  salary. 

We  have  two  distinct  races  here  in  North  America — the  white  and  the  colored. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  free  school  funds  divided  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tax  paid  by  each  race.  I  am  sure  it  would  render  general  satisfaction 
throughout  the  South  among  the  white  race,  for  it  is  fair  and  just  to  all. 


Mechanic  and  Farmer. — I  live  in  the  garden  spot  of  North  Carolina.  I  do  not 
work  at  my  trade  now,  only  for  myself.  I  am  running  a  farm.  We  made  some 
clear  cash  last  year,  and  I  hope  to  do  so  this  year.  Laborers  are  paid  well  in  my 
county  and  can  live  comfortably  when  they  use  economy. 

Cabinet-Maker,  &c. — I  wish  to  say  that  the  mechanics  of  this  neighborhood 
want  regular  employment,  better  wages  and  the  ten  hour  system  of  work.  The 
workingmen  cannot  live  respectably  at  the  present  wages,  which  are  promised 
them,  if  they  get  it  all,  whicli  is  not  the  case. 

Carpenter. — I  have  worked  at  my  trade  nine  years,  off  and  on.  We  work  from 
sun  up  to  sun  down,  the  old  style.  Wages  are  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
a  half  per  day  and  are  paid  in  cash.  We  receive  no  store  orders,  and  I  trade 
where  I  can  get  the  best  bargain.  I  only  work  about  one-half  the  time.  Loss  of 
time,  about  six  months,  that  is  from  fuU  wages.  I  work  in  doors  during  the  win- 
ter and  make  about  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  I  have  no  family  and  pay  seven 
dollars  jDer  month  for  board,  and  this  is  the  usual  price.  Wages  neither  increased 
or  decreased  during  the  past  year.     I  live  now  about  as  I  did  last  year. 

One  public  school  was  kept  open  in  this  section  about  two  and  a  liaK  months 
last  year. 

There  is  no  rule  regulating  apprentices  in  this  county. 

I  saved  about  forty-five  dollars  last  year,  and  did  not  run  in  debt. 

It  seems  that  we  are  worse  off  than  we  were  ten  years  ago.  Taxes  are  higher, 
and  you  hear  on  every  side  the  cry  of  "  hard  times."  We  need  system  in  ref- 
erence to  working  hours  in  North  Carolina,  as  it  is  up  North,  say  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  day's  work. 

Carpenter. — Owing  to  the  pressure  in  money  matters,  with  the  total  farming 
population,  they  are  unable  to  improve  by  building  better  houses,  and  this  state 
of  things  has  well-nigh  driven  the  house  carpenters  to  the  wall,  for  want  of 
vs^ork  at  low  or  high  prices.  Labor  of  all  kinds  is  jjlentiful  and  willing,  and  no 
(discord  between  labor  and  the  little  capital  we  have. 

Thousands  of  schools,  churches,  preaching,  &c. ,  but  great  destitution  prevails 
among  nine-tenths  of  all  the  people  and  trades.  The  workingman  does  not  cal- 
culate to  get  more  than  enough  to  feed  on  the  roughest  diet,  and  let  the  doctor's 
bills  and  clothing,  &c.,  go  on  the  Providence  line,  for  he  sees  that  it  is  about  all 
his  employer  is  able  to  do  for  him.     Screw  loose  somewhere  in  poUtical  economy. 
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STOKES. 

Mechaxic  and  Farmer.— I  think  that  there  is  too  great  an  effort  to  raise  tobacco 
to  the  exchision  of  home  necessities.  If  the  farmers  would  make  tlieir  meat  and 
bread  at  home,  and  then  let  their  extra  crop  be  tobacco,  we  would  have  one  of 
the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  would  be  independent. 
We  have  good  wheat  land  and  the  finest  tobacco  land  to  be  found,  and  if  our 
people  could  be  induced  to  raise  their  home  needs— change  their  mode  of  farming 
from  the  all  one-crop  system— this  would  be  the  best  county  I  know  of. 

Blacksmith.— The  condition  of  the  laboring  class  in  this  communitiy,  I  think, 
is  very  good;  that  is,  all  those  that  are  disposed  to  work.  All  can  get  work  on 
the  farm  or  in  some  factory,  if  they  desire  it. 

Blacksmith.— I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  enable  blacksmiths  to  collect 
their  pay.  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them;  they  are  much  imposed  upon  by 
men  who  have  no  disposition  to  pay  or  do  right,  except  they  are  made  to  do  so. 

Mechaj?tc  and  Farmer. — The  working  people  of  my  neighborhood  would  like 
to  have  the  internal  revenue  laws  abolished,  so  that  we  could  control  the  prices 
of  our  farm  products  to  some  extent.  Our  industries  are  handicapped  by  it.  There 
are  many  in  the  East,  we  are  told,  that  approve  of  the  law,  as  it  puts  the  matter 
of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government  upon  the  necessities  of  the  people.  I 
would  Uke  for  our  brethren  in  the  East  to  remember  that  tobacco  is  as  much  our 
meat  and  bread  in  the  West,  as  cotton  is  theirs  in  the  East.  I  am  no  advocate  of 
drunkenness,  and  have  no  such  desire,  but  believe  that  every  man  should  have 
the  right  to  run  his  own  still  if  he  wishes  to  do  so;  then  we  could  raise  our  own 
meat,  for  which  we  now  send  so  much  money  to  the  West. 

SURRY. 

Printer.— The  condition  of  the  mechanics  and  laboring  people  in  this  vicinity 
does  not  improve.  Many  are  without  work  much  of  the  time,  especially  during 
the  winter  months.  Our  plug  tobacco  factories  run  only  during  the  summer,  and 
wages  are  low — hence  there  is  much  suffering  during  the  winter.  The  tobacco 
factories  only  pay  sixty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  for  "stemming"  tobacco, 
and  little  girls  and  boys  of  ten  years  can  only  stem  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds  per 
day^on  an  average. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  a  laborer,  and  an  industrious  man,  earns  only  sixty-five 
cents  per  day,  and  gets  work  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  per  week  the  year 
round.  His  son,  a  stout  boy  of  sixteen,  only  gets  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  and 
boards  himself.  I  do  not  know  of  a  mechanie  or  laboring  man  in  the  place  that  is 
clearing  a  cent,  especially  those  who  work  for  wages.  We  all  think  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  would  help  us  some,  as  it  would  cheapen  woolen  goods,  sugar,  salt. 
and  many  things  consumed  by  the  laboring  people.  We  believe  in  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only.  Some  think  if  the  tax  were  removed  from  tobacco,  whisky  and 
brandy  it  would  help  us,  but  I  do  not  know  about  that.  One  trouble  with  us  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  laboring  people  and  mechanics  than  can  find  work. 
This  tends  to  lower  wages;  so  many  seeking  employment  that  employers  can  get 
help  at  almost  any  price. 

Our  section  needs  diversified  manufacturing  enterprises  to  employ  all  the  labor- 
ers now  idle.     Among  the  enterprises  that  undoubtedly  would  pay  a  good  divi- 
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dend  here  and  be  a  blessing  to  the  community  might  be  mentioned  the  following, 
viz. :  A  broom  factory,  a  furniture  factory,  a  canning  factory  and  a  pants  factory. 

Ornamental  Painter  and  Plasterer. — What  I  think  would  improve  the  work- 
ing system  of  this  county  would  be  to  establish  a  price  and  adhere  to  it,  and  exe- 
cute the  work  according  to  contract.  The  great  cause  of  labor  being  so  low  is 
that  the  people  are  so  much  divided.  There  is  as  much  work  to  be  done  as  there 
ever  was,  and  as  much  luoney  to  pay  for  it  as  there  has  been  in  forty  years. 
Eestore  confidence  and  you  will  bring  good  times.  Colonize  the  entire  African 
race,  and  we  will  have  the  finest  and  best  nation  under  the  shining  sun.  They 
impair  the  price  of  labor.  It  would  be  advisable  to  break  up  all  legislation  that 
has  a  tendency  to  protect  the  rich  and  oppress  the  poor. 

J.  G.  J. — It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  repeal  the  revenue  laws  on  tobacco 
and  whiskey;  to  repeal  the  present  system  of  school  laws,  and  re-establish  the  laws 
existing  about  the  years  1873  and  '74;  to  prohibit  convict  labor  on  public  works 
where  it  may  come  in  competition  with  hired  labor,  and  to  repeal  the  homestead 
laws  and  restore  the  old  laws. 

These  things  are  causing  discontent  and  idleness,  building  up  the  strong  and 
pulling  down  the  weak.  Let  us  have  more  men  tilling  the  soil  and  making  ma- 
nure to  improve  it,  and  let  the  farmer  buy  less  fertilizers  and  make  a  less  number 
of  pounds  of  tobacco,  but  make  and  cure  what  they  do  raise  better  than  hereto- 
fore. Let  VIS  have  fewer  able-bodied  men  behind  the  counter,  in  store  houses  and 
inside  the  bar  in  court  houses.  Let  us  encourage  honesty,  industry  and  economy 
and  discourage  dishonesty,  idleness  and  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  our  people. 

Rock-Mason. — We  think  without  doubt  the  country  is  improving.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  general  improvement. 

W.  N. — I  am  in  favor  of  the  workingmen  and  women  getting  better  wages.  A 
laboring  man  that  works  for  wages  is  not  able  to  maintain  his  family  as  it  should 
be  done,  to  say  nothing  of  his  children  going  to  school,  I  mean,  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  free  school  system  is  a  very  jjoor  one,  or  else  it  is  badly  managed. 
Some  schools  are  only  open  one  and  two  months  in  the  year. 

Carpenter. — There  is  need  of  capital  in  this  county  to  open  our  mines  and  start 
enterprises  tliat  would  afi'ord  employment  to  the  people.  If  our  business  were 
done  on  a  cash  basis,  it  would  help  very  much.  Men  would  be  more  apt  to  five 
within  their  means.  There  is  not  that  diligence  to  business  among  our  young  men 
that  we  would  like  to  see. 

Blacksmith. — Many  of  our  men  have  had  to  leave  here  to  obtain  work,  and 
women  and  children  are,  in  many  cases,  in  very  destitute  circumstances.  There 
should  be  a  law  making  ten  hours  a  day's  work,  and  convict  labor  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  the  work  that  is  needed  by  honest  men  for  the  supjDort  of  their 
families. 

T.  H.  J. — Had  we  a  laborer's  union  here  in  this  section  properly  organized, 
doubtless  a  great  change  would  take  place  beneficial  to  the  laboring  man.  It  is 
the  usual  manner  or  mode  in  this  section  for  merchants,  ratlxer  than  mechanics, 
to  secure  the  contracts  for  buildings:  and  when  this  is  done,  they  employ  inex- 
perienced men  at  very  reduced  wages,  thereby  depriving  the  actual  mechanic  of 
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what  we  deem  him  justly  entitled  to.  One  prime  tause  of  this  is,  that  many  good 
carpenters  are  held  to  the  grind  stone,  and  are  unable  to  take  large  contracts. 
In  a  word,  contracting  is  confined  to  a  few  individuals  who  must  reap  a  large 
reward  for  services  not  rendered,  and  he  who  truly  cultivates  the  vine  gets  none 
of  the  grapes.  There  are  many  mechanics  in  our  vicinity  of  different  kinds,  all 
laboring  under  the  same  disadvantage.  Ours  is,  indeed,  a  tobacco  section,  or  an 
agricultural  region,  and  at  times  the  people  are  sorely  pressed  pecimiarily,  and 
high  prices  for  the  weed  seems  to  have  but  little  influence  on  a  trade  like  mine. 
The  farm  laborer  is  sorely  pressed  at  all  times;  wages  range  from  six  dollars  to 
ten  dollars  per  month;  the  latter  jDrice  being  for  extra  hands — and  nearly  all  of 
this  paid  in  merchandise.  While  a  few  of  us  have  regular  employment,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  laboring  class  have  not  been  able  to  find  work  enough  to  decently 
support  their  families  during  the  past  winter:  but  spring  is  now  open  and  v^ork  is 
more  plentiful  at  reduced  wages.  Frequently  many  hands  are  attracted  to  the 
tobacco  factories  with  the  promise  of  steady  work,  which  they  fail  to  get,  the 
supply  of  labor  becomes  so  great,  prices  are  reduced,  thereby  causing  tobacco  that 
should  cost  five  cents  to  work  only  to  cost  two  or  two  and  a  half  cents,  this  differ- 
ence being  taken  from  wages.  We  wish  every  enterprising  luan  to  prosper  hon- 
orably, but  seriously  object  to  misrepresentation. 

Carpenter. — The  system  of  working  ten  hours  for  a  day's  work  should  be 
strictly  observed,  and  employees  should  be  paid  weekly  in  cash.  We  cannot  keep 
apprentices,  they  invariable  leave  as  soon  as  they  learn  how  to  use  tools,  and  have 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  the  consequence  is  the  country  is  full  of 
jack-leg  workmen  who  are  underworking  and  cutting  out  good  mechanics. 

Stone-Cutter. — Long  days  and  low  j^rices  reign  here,  and  there  are  many  idlers 
who  come  here  hunting  for  work,  and  get  very  little.  Workingmen  do  not  aver- 
age more  than  half  their  time  at  work,  and  then  have  to  take  store  orders  for  a 
good  part  of  that.     There  is  very  little  money  to  be  gotten  for  work. 

Carpenter.— -Most  of  the  mechanics  are  out  of  employment.  Several  of  them 
have  had  to  leave  here  seeking  for  work. 

SWAIN. 

Blacksmith  and  Wagon-Maker.— I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  would  be  best  for 
the  laboring  man,  but  I  am  sure  we  need  a  change  in  many  particulars.  In  the 
first  place,  we  lack  union  among  the  mechanics  and  farmers.  We  in  this  section 
are  at  the  mercy  of  speculators.  Goods  are  high  and  wages  low,  and  money  ex- 
tremely scarce.  We  need  system  among  the  laboring  people.  The  mechanics 
union  would  greatly  help  us,  as  would  also  a  farmer's  club.  We  need  protection 
for  labor,  and  should  also  have  a  system  or  law  that  would  regulate  the  wages  of 
the  laboring  class. 

H.  S.  B. — I  think  the  workingmen  in  this  county  are  in  favor  of  the  ten  hour 
system,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  them  if  adopted.  I  also  think 
if  the  farmers  would  establish  a  ruling  price  for  their  produce,  and  not  depart  from 
it,  they  would  find  that  such  a  measure  would  greatly  redound  to  their  advantage. 
The  merchants  impose  on  our  farmers,  by  selUng  them  goods  at  a  very  high  per 
cent,  and  giving  a  very  low  price  for  their  produce. 
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W.  M.  B. — The  schools  in  thi*  district  do  the  children  no  good.  They  are  taught 
by  incompetent,  beardless  boys  of  the  district.  We  need  to  improve  the  schools 
or  stop  them,  for  they  are  no  benefit  now. 

Carpenter. — We  have  no  system  of  work  or  pay  up  here.  No  labor  organiza- 
tions until  lately.  Times  are  hard  for  lack  of  money.  I  think  the  scarcity  of 
money  is  largely  due  to  the  high  tariff,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  done  away  with 
after  the  next  election.  We  have  some  increase  in  manufacturing  interests  since 
we  have  had  the  benefits  of  a  railroad.  We  have  good  timber,  stone,  &c.,  wlrich 
is  beginning  to  be  developed  some. 

TRANSYLVANIA. 

M.  J.  N. — The  great  trouble  with  farmers  and  laborers  in  my  county  has  been 
the  want  of  railroad  facilities  and  capital.  We  need  more  men  with  moderate  cap- 
ital to  help  us  improve  our  farms.  We  need,  especially,  manufactories,  to  give 
employment  during  the  long  winter  months,  and  to  utilize  our  water-power,  tim- 
ber, &c. ,  and  to  develop  our  mineral  resources. 

Rock  and  Brick-Mason. — The  laborers  in  this  county  are  much  in  need  of  a 
system  of  hours  and  wages.-  We  have  no  system  now  at  all,  and  there  are  no 
labor  organizations  in  this  county.  We  have  to  work  any  way  we  can,  and  capi- 
tal is  constantly  pressing  on  us  for  more  work  and  less  pay.  We  believe  labor 
organizations  would  do  good  among  us. 

Tinner. — The  cheap  class  of  tinware  now  sold  by  our  merchants  lias  about  shut 
out  home  manufacture  entirely. 

Painter. — Transylvania  is  a  young  county.  There  has  been  but  little  building 
of  the  better  class,  but  with  the  stimulus  of  a  railroad,  now  under  construction  in 
the  county,  I  look  forward  to  an  improved  condition  of  the  laboring  class,  with 
more  steady  employment  at  better  wages. 

There  are  no  labor  organizations,  and  only  one  Farmer's  Club  in  the  county. 

The  most  important  move  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  to  put  more  money  in  circulation,  per  capita, 
and  thus  induce  progress  and  jjrosperity.  The  hoarding  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  of  the  people's  money,  is  all  wrong. 

TYRRELL. 

Blacksmith  and  Farmer. — There  has  been  very  little  progress  in  this  neighbor- 
hood since  1881.  The  causes  have  been  a  bad  condition  of  affairs,  and  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  rain  most  every  year.  So  much  rain  fell  that  crops  were  almost 
ruined  each  year. 

J.  D. — In  my  opinion,  the  homestead  law  should  be  abolished.  It  has  been 
of  doubtful  benefit  from  the  first  day  it  was  enacted,  and  now  it  is  absolutely  a 
curse.  It  makes  mortgaging  of  crops,  &c.,  a  necessity,  and  the  man  who  once 
begins  to  do  that  is  in  its  clutches,  never  to  be  released,  except  by  death  or  the 
sheriff.  This  is  the  curse  of  the  poor  of  this  country.  They  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  double  price  that  is  charged  on  time;  they  try  it,  and  are  swallowed  up.  But 
for  the  homestead  lav*^,  a  man  who  owns  a  five  hundred  dollar  farm  could  get 
credit  anywhere  for  the  small  amount  he  needs,  and  could  trade  at  any  place  he 
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chooses,  without  giving  any  mortgage,  or  paying  anything  more  than  simple  inter- 
est over  cash  prices.  What  good,  I  ask,  is  the  homestead  law  now?  It  is  rather 
a  curse  to  the  majority  of  the  poor  farmers.  It  puts  him  in  the  merciless  power 
of  the  landlord  and  merchant,  and  once  in  their  power  he  must  do  their  bidding 
or  starve. 

Laborer. — Produce  is  cheap  in  this  locality,  labor  is  in  demand,  farmers  are  in 
good  order.  The  only  misfortune,  I  see,  is  the  disposition  to  buy  too  much  guano 
and  tend  too  much  poor  land  in  cotton.  My  own  condition  is  not  good.  Mis- 
fortune and  bad  conduct  has  caused  me  to  run  in  debt.  Times  are  not  so  hard 
here  if  people  were  not  in  debt.  But  mortgages  have  just  about  broken  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  poor  people. 

UNION. 

Miner. — There  is  a  large  surplus  of  labor  here  and  no  organization. 

Mechanic. — There  is  a  great  want  of  steady  employment  here.  We  have  to 
work  at  a  very  low  price,  and  then  cannot  get  work  much  over  half  the  time,  the 
consequence  is,  we  are  obliged  to  run  in  debt  to  live. 

Carpenter. — We  have  no  labor  unions  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  think  they 
would  help  if  we  had  them.  We  need  regulation  as  to  hours  of  work,  wages, 
prompt  payment  of  the  laborer  in  cash,  &c. 

J.  B. — There  is  one  thing  that  is  practiced  frequently  that  should  be  changed, 
that  is,  this  way  contractors  have  of  paying  hands  off  in  store  orders  or  making 
them  trade  at  his  store.  He  may  not  tell  them  they  must  trade  at  his  store  or  he 
may  not  even  teU  them  they  can  trade  there,  but  he  pays  them  no  money,  and 
they  cannot  buy  else  where  on  credit,  what  can  they  do,  except  just  what  is 
intended  they  shall  do,  buy  at  the  employer's  store?  It  is  not  I'ight.  The  laborer 
should  get  his  wages  in  cash  and  trade  where  he  chooses. 

VANCE. 

Wagon-Maker. — I  have  been  living  in  Henderson  four  years,  and  have  received 
fair  wages,  considering  the  amount  of  work  done  in  my  business.  I  have  saved 
some  money,  but  owing  to  sickness  in  my  family  am  forced  to  board,  which  costs 
me  twenty  dollars  per  month.  The  laboring  class  in  our  town  seems  to  be  doing- 
very  well.  Very  little  time  is  lost  for  want  of  work.  Western  buggies  and  wag- 
ons have  injured  my  trade  considerably,  as  they  are  sold  so  cheap.  We  caonot  com- 
pete in  ijrices.  Carpenters  work  ten  hours  for  a  day  and  are  paid  from  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  day. 

Carpenter. — I  consider  the  building  trades  very  much  demoralized  for  the  past 
ten  years,  from  a  lack  of  laws  or  some  regulation  as  to  who  shall  engage  in  tliem. 
At  this  time  any  one  who  feels  disposed  to  do  so,  may  proceed  to  engage  in  them 
as  a  contractor  or  workman,  without  any  preparation  or  knowledge  of  that  busi- 
ness whatever  except  his  own  conceit.  As  a  consequence  the  work  is  abused, 
those  employed  are  often  cheated  out  of  their  pay,  &c. 

I  would  urge  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  a  satisfactory  examination  to  be 
passed,  and  a  certificate  of  same  to  be  given  the  applicant,  before  being  entrusted 
with  the  superintending  of  work  or  the  responsibility  of  a  contract. 

Harness-Maker. — I  suppose  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day  are 
the  average  wages  of  the  mechanics  at  the  various  trades  here,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
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learn  all  are  doing  very  well  and  are  contented,  except  a  few  chronic  grumblers, 
who  will  never  do  anything  but  find  fault  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  greatest  troubles  with  working  jjeople  is  that  want  of  strict  integrity 
and  sobriety  so  noticeable  among  them.  I  never  knew  an  honest,  sober,  industri- 
ous man  that  could  not  make  a  living,  or  merit  and  receive  the  respect  of  all  good 
people  around  him.     A  good  man's  influence  will  be  felt  and  appreciated. 

In  regard  to  my  own  trade.  I  can  say  that,  as  a  ;2,'enei"al  thing,  it  has  been  injured, 
and  that  wages  are  lower  than  in  former  years,  owing  to  machine-made  work.  But 
that  is  not  the  fault  of  our  employers.  In  speaking  for  myself.  I  will  say  that  I 
believe  jny  employer  is  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  saw.  But  some  others  may  not 
be  so  fortunate  as  myself  in  that  respect. 

Just  what  our  trade  needs  to  make  it  any  better  for  the  mechanics,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.     I  will  leave  that  for  older  and  more  experienced  heads. 

As  I  have  given  you  tlie  facts  as  near  as  I  can,  I  will  close,  hoping  they  may  be 
of  some  benefit  to  you. 

WAKE. 

Machinist. — The  condition  of  wage  workers  is  bad  enough,  and  can  only  be  im- 
iwoved  by  pro]:)er  legislation.  Legislation  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  all  classes 
alike.  It  can  commonly  be  secured  by  unity  on  the  jiart  of  working  people.  Un- 
fortunately most  of  workingmen  (especially  in  the  South)  are  too  strongly  allied 
to  party.  There  is  too  great  a  lack  of  independence.  If  all  wage  workers  would 
unite,  then  the  too  great  national  jjarties  would  make  any  fair  and  honorable  con- 
cessions demanded.  The  life  of  either  party  would  depend  on  its  action,  as  relates 
to  equitable  legislation.  It  would  not  then  be  necessary  to  have  any  independent 
legislators.  The  work  would  thus  be  accomplished  by  the  party  in  power  or  the 
other  party  would  step  in  at  the  next  election,  which  the  party  in  power  would 
fear,  and  therefore  rather  tlian  lose  its  power,  would  act  rightly  if  they  did  not 
wish  to. 

The  apprentice  system  is  no  system  at  all.  We  will  take  for  instance  a  machine 
shop  with  thirty  employees  in  the  machine  department.  There  you  will  more 
than  likely  find  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  these  apprentices.  Then  go  out  on  the 
streets,  and  you  will  very  likely  find  several  first-class  machinists  on  the  loaf. 
These  apprentices  have  been  taught  by  some  of  the  very  men  that  they  liave  super- 
ceded. They  being  only  apprentices  are  compelled  to  work  for  less  wages  than 
jovirneymen.  They  are  made  equally  profitable  to  journeymen  in  the  following 
way.  Each  one  is  kept  at  one  particular  part  of  the  work  until  he  becomes  equally 
proficient  with  a  journeyman  there,  but  nowhere  else;  and  so  on  tlirovigh  the  whole 
sixteen  or  eighteen.  Those  boys  will  do  nearly  as  much  good  work  as  the  same 
number  of  men.  I  need  not  comment  on  tlie  result  or  the  justice  of  such  a 
system.  The  day  will  surely  come,  when  the  question  of  rights  and  wrongs  will 
be  decided.  Holy  writ  gives  it  all  in  plain  English  for  America.  Read  it  men  in 
authority,  and  pray  God  to  help  you  to  profit  by  the  reading.  Space  will  not  ad- 
mit of  further  comment  on  the  subjects  suggested. 

Locomotive  Engineer. — My  opinion  is  that  putting  the  liquor  traflic  out  of 
reach  would  be  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  workingmen  and  their  families. 
I  also  think  we  need  to  give  more  attention  to  the  employment  of  labor,  and  em- 
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ploy  as  much  white  labor  as  possible,  especially  on  railroads  and  other  public 
works.  The  wages  of  all  mechanics  are  too  low :  the  Avages  of  common  labor  are 
entirely  too  cheap. 

WooD-WoRKiNU  Machinist.— I  think  the  concentration  of  capital  is  the  great 
evil  that  workingmen  have  to  contend  against.  We  need  a  law  to  compel  corpo- 
rations to  pay  their  employees  weekly  in  cash,  and  to  treat  all  alike. 

Engineer. — Keep  strong  drink  out  of  reach,  treat  white  labor  with  respect  and 
employ  as  many  white  laborers  as  possible,  especially  on  public  works,  such  as 
railroads,  &:c.  Mechanics  need  better  wages,  and  all  common  labor  is  entirely  too 
low. 

Car-Repairer. — There  are  one  or  two  thoughts  tliat  are  suggested  to  my  mind. 
One  is  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  laborers  if  they  could  get  their  pay 
weekly,  when  possible.  My  reason  is,  that  it  would  put  a  stoiD  to  so  much  high- 
priced  credit  as  is  being  imposed  on  the  laboring  men  of  North  Carolina.  Where 
a  mechanic  gets  his  wages  monthly  it  is  impossible  to  spend  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, as  he  is  compelled  to  "  square  up"  so  many  bills,  for  articles  he  was  com- 
l^elled  to  have  during  the  month,  and  is  again  soon  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing high-priced  credit  for  the  next  month. 

Another  thought  suggested  to  my  mind  is.  that  lalwr  should  be  more  thoroughly 
regulated — that  is,  a  mechanic  shovild  be  paid  according  to  his  ability  and  experi- 
ence. I  know  this  is  not  being  done  at  the  place  where  I  am  employed.  Wages 
should  be  according  to  the  work  done,  and  not  because  of  the  family  connections 
of  the  employee. 

Stone-Cutter. — In  regard  to  my  trade,  there  are  only  three  native  white  stone- 
cutters in  Wake  county.  I  came  from  South  Carolina  in  1874.  and  went  to  work 
on  the  Raleigh  post-office,  and  continued  working  until  the  building  was  finished. 
Since  that  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  work  in  Wake  county  not  more 
than  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  year.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  all  tlie  public  work 
has  been  done  by  convicts  and  most  of  the  private  work,  except  the  marble  work, 
by  ex-convicts.  Now.  if  the  Legislature  will  pass  a  law  establishing  a  whipping- 
post in  each  county,  for  the  benefit  of  petty  offenders,  and  give  each  offender  thirty 
to  seventy-five  lashes  and  then  put  him  on  the  public  roads  to  work  out  the  costs 
of  Court,  and  make  a  law  requiring  the  State  to  return  each  convict  to  the  county 
from  which  he  came,  in  my  opinion,  the  mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Raleigh,  and  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  the  tax-payers  of  the  State,  would 
be  greatly  benefitted. 

When  I  work  at  my  trade,  I  get  three  dollars  per  day,  which  is  the  regular  price 
for  a  good  stone-cutter.  The  ex-convicts  alluded  to  are  paid  from  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  day. 

In  regard  to  schools,  the  officials  ought  to  know  what  kind  of  school  committees 
they  appoint.  They  generally  have  school  from  November  to  March,  the  worse 
time  in  the  year  for  thinly-clad  children.  This  is  done  to  suit  themselves — they 
have  no  cotton  to  chop  and  pick  this  season  of  the  year.  Some  of  those  children 
have  to  walk  from  two  to  three  miles. 

Carpenter. — My  opinion  is,  if  there  was  a  protective  association  in  our  trade 
here,  it  would  make  it  better  for  us.     As  long  as  we  cannot  get  a  decent  price  for 
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our  work,  I  cannot  see  how  the  times  will  get  any  better;  when  we  ask  a  fair 
price  for  our  labor,  employers  frequently  say  they  can  get  others  cheaper,  and 
hence  we  have  to  work  for  what  we  can  get. 

Tin  and  Sheet  Iron- Worker. — While  I  am  not  addicted  to  complaining  or  fault- 
finding, yet  there  are  so  many  things  that  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  work- 
ingmen  and  their  families,  I  feel  that  I  must  say  something,  but  hardly  know 
where  to  begin. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  our  people  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  in 
force  regulating  and  obligating  apprentices.  As  soon  as  the  majority  of  them  get 
enough  insight  to  their  trade  to  imitate  the  journeyman  they  are  ready  to  quit 
their  boss,  thereby  giving  him  more  or  less  trouble,  and  go  to  work  for  tliemselves. 
And  right  here  let  me  say  that  they  are  encouraged  in  this  course  by  men  of  means, 
who  are  desirous  of  having  cheap  work  done,  regardless  of  quality. 

Again,  it  would  be  better  for  the  workingmen  if  there  were  not  so  much  credit 
business  done.  I  know  it  is  often  a  great  favor  and  convenience,  and  also  very 
kind  of  the  merchant,  but  I  really  believe  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  it  were 
altogether  abolished.  It  is  so  natural  to  indulge  ourselves,  and  working  people 
are  not  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Now  the  greatest  thing  which,  in  my  opinion,  could  possibly  take  place  for  the 
benefit  of  both  classes — and  I  rather  expect  it  would,  or  should,  be  begun  by  the 
employee — is  the  establishment  of  a  feeling  of  mutuality  and  friendship  between 
employer  and  employee.  I  have  ever  maintained  that  the  building  up  of  one  by 
the  tearing  down  of  the  other  would  eventually  result  in  the  destruction  of  both. 
I  have  often  asked  the  question.  Where  is  the  laborer  -who  does  not  wish  to  better 
liis  condition"?  and  how  can  he  hate  his  brother  mechanic  who,  by  sobriety  and  in- 
dustry, has  climbed  up  in  the  world  and  made  money  ?  In  fact,  we  would  all  be 
capitalists  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  if  we  could. 

So  I  say,  let  the  law  concerning  apprenticeship  be  amended,  or  enforced.  Let 
the  credit  system  be  abolished,  and  then  let  friendship  and  toleration  ever  exist 
between  employer  and  employee. 

Carpenter. — I  think  there  should  be  a  law  to  regulate  all  persons  taking  work 
by  contract.  I  think  every  person  that  takes  a  contract,  should  be  required  to 
give  bond  forthe  faithful  performance  of  the  work  taken,  such  as  will  make  the 
contractor  gives  his  attention  more  strictly,  so  that  his  attention  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  improvement  of  the  workingmen  hired  by  him.  I  also  think  there  should 
be  a  strict  law  in  regard  to  apprentice  boys,  such  as  will  compel  them  to  com- 
plete their  trade  before  they  come  out  on  the  market  as  journeymen  workers.  I 
also  think  that  there  should  be  a  law  that  will  require  all  mechanics  to  show  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  man  that  he  served  his  time  under  that  he  had  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  three  years'  time.  If  this  was  done,  there  would  not  be  one-half  the 
carpenters  that  there  are  now.  As  it  is  now,  the  mechanics  in  the  city  are  com- 
pelled to  compete  with  a  class  of  incompetent  men  who  have  never  learned  any 
trade,  but  have  come  from  the  country  round  about  to  work  at  anything,  and  they 
^vill  go  to  work  under  a  good  foreman,  who  will  arrange  work  for  them  and  show^ 
them  how  to  do  it,  and  they  work  about  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  a  man  that  has 
served  his  three  years'  apprenticeship.  That  brings  down  labor  more  than  any  one 
thing  that  we  have  to  contend  with  at  this  day.     I  do  not  think  convicts  should 
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be  allowed  to  work  anywhere  only  on  pubKc  roads  and  on  State  farms,  and  drain- 
ing State  lands.  I  also  think  that  owing  to  the  amount  of  improved  machinery 
that  we  have  before  us  at  this  day,  there  should  be  a  law  making  nine  hours  a 
day's  work.  I  know  that  this  would  give  employment  to  a  great  many  working- 
men  who  are  out  of  employment,  and  are  compelled  to  take  whatever  they  can 
get  per  day  to  buy  their  bread. 

WARREN. 

Mechanic — In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better  for  all  trades  if  the  ten  hour  sys- 
tem was  adopted.  Trade  unions  are  good  when  managed  on  fair  and  honest  prin- 
ciples. It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  benefit  to  all  concerned  \vhen  men  unite  in  aid- 
ing each  other  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  when  unavoidably  out  of  %vork, 
or  when  employers  seek  to  take  undue  advantage  of  workmen,  but  still  there  can 
be  no  real  good  derived  from  such  extreme  measures  as  boycotting,  strikes,  &c., 
which  cause  terrible  riots  and  bloodshed.  I  am  opposed  to  strikes,  as  generally 
carried  out,  but  in  favor  of  co-operation  in  all  trades  and  enterprises  that  are  legit- 
imate and  honorable. 

The  apprentice  system  is  not  good.  Men  ought  not  be  recognized  as  workmen 
who  have  not  served  at  least  five  years  at  their  trade.  The  county  is  full  of  men 
who  pretend  to  be  workmen  and  really  are  not.  To  the  employer,  the  best  work- 
man is  always  the  cheapest,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  best  for  employer  and  employee  for 
the  latter  not  to  attempt  to  do  that  which  he  cannot  do  because  he  does  not  know 
how  it  should  be  done. 

We  have  very  good  schools,  but  parents  do  not  send  their  children.  The  law  re- 
quires the  schools  kept  open,  ought  it  not  to  require  attendance  ? 

Brick-Mason,  &c. — The  labor,  in  our  community,  is  very  indifl'erent  and  unre- 
liable. There  seems  to  be  no  system,  consequently  everything  goes  on  in  a  de- 
ranged manner. 

Blacksmith  and  Farmer. — The  credit  system  has  depressed  the  mechanics  in 
this  country.  We  need  more  mechanics  that  will  stick  to  their  business.  Most  of 
mechanics  get  along  poorly  for  want  of  tools.  If  the  laboring  men  of  the  country 
would  take  interest  enough  to  prepare  for  work  and  do  good  work,  and  employ- 
ers would  pay  for  good  work,  it  would  be  better  for  all.  We  need  more  work  and 
less  idleness,  more  preparing  for  \\"ork  and  less  preparing  for  living  without  work. 

Blacksmith. — I  work  at  my  trade  on  my  own  hook,  and  have  all  I  make.  I 
get  about  half  the  work  I  can  do,  and  the  balance  of  my  time  I  devote  to  raising 
a  small  crop  of  supplies  for  family  use.  Labor  of  all  classes  of  mechanics  is  dull 
with  us.  Prices  very  low.  Would  like  a  job  in  some  first-class  carriage  shop;  can 
furnish  best  recommendations.  &c. 

Blacksmith. — In  my  opinion,  workingmen  get  too  small  salaries,  or  wages, 
by  the  month  or  year.  Twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month  is  as  little 
as  any  able-bodied  man  should  work  for,  but  siich  a  man  should  give  a  full 
day's  work  of  ten  solid  hours  of  labor,  and  when  they  work  for  twelve  and  four- 
teen hours,  they  should  receive  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  especially,  where  a 
man  takes  an  interest  and  pride  in  the  work  of  his  employer.  Most  men  who 
labor  for  wages  desire  only  to  use  up  the  time  whether  of  profit  to  his  employer 
or  not.     Only  a  few  are  conscientious  workers.     As  to  women,  great  injustice  is 
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done  them.  They  get  three  and  four  dollars  per  month,  when  some  should  get 
eight  or  ten  dollars.  Quite  a  number  of  women  do  as  much  ordinary  labor  as  a 
man,  and  should  receive  the  same  consideration.  I  think  trades  unions  very  good 
when  properly  managed.  As  to  apprentice  systems  I  find  no  objection,  even 
though  the  apprentice  works  for  three,  five  or  seven  years,  provided  his  board, 
clothing,  washing,  lodging  and  sjDending  money  of  ten  or  twenty  dollars  per  year 
be  given.  Labor  laws  are  amply  stringent  in  favor  of  the  emplo.ver,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  for  the  employee.  The  employer  can  put  a  poor  employee  off 
nearly  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  then  give  him  great  trouble  to  secure  two  or 
three  dollars  justly  earned.  The  condition  of  workingmen  and  women  in  our 
State  is  bad,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  collecting  in  cash  what  they  have  earned. 
If  the  laboring  men  would  get  into  the  habit  of  making  their  supplies  for  home 
consumption  the  difficulty  of  "hard  times,"  &c.,  would  be  found  coming  from 
only  a  few  lips.  Another  remedy,  I  would  suggest  that  each  man  strive  to  find 
just  what  provisions  are  consumed  by  him,  and  then  use  every  energy  to  make 
the  supplies  needed  and  more  for  emergency,  and  then  compel  himself  or  those  of 
his  family  to  live  within  the  limit  of  resources,  even  if  the  best  credit  could  be  had. 

Painter. — We  have  very  low  wages  here,  altliough  the  class  of  work  done  is 
perhaps  as  good  as  is  done  in  the  State.  We  get  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  day,  and  other  trades  about  the  same.     Farm  labor  is  also  low. 

Mason. — My  wages  are  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  enough  for  a  mechanic  wlio  understands  his  work.  I  have  worked  at  the  busi- 
ness thirty  years. 

Carpenter. — I  think  the  working  people  need  organization.  We  have  no  rules, 
system  of  wages,  hours,  or  anything. 

Mechanic. — Labor  is  in  a  bad  condition,  and  needs  all  the  help  that  can  be  given 
it.  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  improve  its  condition.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mason. — As  to  the  laboring  class  of  people,  I  find  that  for  the  past  one  or  two 
years  wages  have  been  reduced  as  to  farming  and  cattle-raising.  Their  condition 
can  never  be  improved  until  they  have  homes  of  their  own,  and  no  improvement 
can  be  made  in  the  condition  of  any  class  without  education  of  head,  heart  and 
hand.  In  my  opinion,  the  working  classes  in  this  county  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  for  some  time. 

WASHINGTON. 

Mechanic  and  Farmer. — My  opinion  is,  that  if  the  trade  system  was  done  away 
with,  and  the  landlords  and  merchants  had  to  pay  cash  for  our  work,  it  would  be 
better.  They  pay  us  off  in  orders,  and  we  are  compelled  to  take  trade  at  their 
prices,  charge  what  they  please.  The  Knights  of  Labor  will  do  good  here  properly 
carried  out.  We  have  a  lodge  here,  but  it  has  done  no  good  as  yet.  There  must 
be  something  done  or  the  tenant  cannot  live.  We  work  hard,  but  the  land-hold- 
ers and  merchants  get  it  all  and  we  cannot  help  it. 

Undertaker  and  Carpenter. — The  greatest  drawback  that  the  laboring  class 
have  to  contend  against  is  the  homestead  law,  chattel  mortgage  system  and  crop 
lien. 
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Mason. — Times  are  hard  in  this  section,  pi-ices  of  labor  low  and  money  can  scarcely 
be  had  for  labor  at  all.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  getting  pay  for  our  labor 
without  having  to  take  store  orders  and  trade. 

Carriage-Maker. — The  most  of  the  men  here  in  this  business  are  men  of  fam- 
ilies. They  are  living  comfortably  and  do  not  complain  of  hard  times,  although 
we  have  had  short  crops  for  the  last  six  years,  and  work  in  our  line  has  necessarily 
been  cut  short  thereby.     If  we  could  have  a-  good  crop  it  would  help  verj^  luuch. 

Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright. — The  only  business  carried  on  in  this  county 
of  any  special  note  is  farming  and  luinbering.  Most  of  the  people  are  farmers. 
Whatever  trade  they  may  follow,  they  carry  on  a  little  farming  too.  Farm  i-ents 
are  high;  one-tliird  of  all  that  is  made,  and  tenants  keep  up  fences  and  ditches, 
&c.  When  tlie  crop  is  gathered  it  is  put  in  the  landlord's  barn,  and  when  he 
gets  ready  to  gin  the  cotton  he  does  it,  and  when  he  chooses  he  sells  it  and  tells 
you  it  brought  so  much,  and  you  owe  him  so  much,  and  there  is  one  dollar  and 
seventy- five  cents,  &c.,  left  due  you;  or  sometimes  he  "did  not  remember 
just  how  it  stands,  but  will  fix  up  the  account  and  settle  with  you,"  and  thus 
you  are  put  off  and  treated  about  the  crop  that  you  have  raised  with  your  own 
labor.  We  never  see  the  cotton  after  it  is  picked.  The  landlord  takes  it  as  his 
own  whether  you  owe  him  a  cent  more  than  the  rent  or  not,  it  makes  no  difference. 
He  takes  it  all  and  ships  it  where  he  pleases,  and  sells  it  when  he  pleases  and  pays 
you  what  he  pleases. 

Laborer. — Wages  are  low.  but  the  trouble  is  we  do  not  get  pay  in  cash  at  all. 
We  have  to  take  trade,  and  such  trade  as  employers  have  got,  and  at  high  prices 
too.     We  can  hardly  live  at  all  so  much  advantage  is  taken  of  us. 

WATAUGA. 

Stone  and  Brick-Mason. — I  only  work  one-fourth  of  my  time  at  my  trade.  I 
farm  the  other  three-fourths.  The  work  is  not  to  be  had,  as  people  in  this  county 
build  slowly.  Mechanics  for  the  most  part  are  obliged  to  do  something  else  in  con- 
nection with  their  trade.  This  is  a  fine  country ;  we  have  plenty  of  excellent  tim- 
ber, splendid  grazing  lands,  &c. 

Carpenter  and  Farmer. — There  are  a  great  many  people  here  who  do  not  work. 
Those  who  do  work  have  to  feed  all.  There  are  five  stores  within  one  mile  and  a 
half  of  me,  and  some  of  them  do  not  contain  one  hundred  dollar's  worth  of  goods. 

Mechanic  and  Miller. — We  have  here  tlie  old  established  rule  of  fifty  cents  per 
day  for  wage-workers  on  the  farm.  Of  course  there  are  some  kinds  of  work  for 
which  men  are  paid  higher  wages.  Job  work  is  more  frequently  done,  and  some- 
times better  wages  are  made  per  day,  which  I  presmne  is  the  case  everywhere.  I 
give  it  as  the  i^revailing  opinion  in  this  county  that  the  laboring  men  are  looking 
to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  as  a  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  but  they  are 
not  sitting  down  v\  aiting  for  that  event  to  transpire. 

All  agree  that  a  railroad  through  our  county  would  result  in  great  good  to  the 
farmer  and  laborer.  We  have  comparatively  few  citizens  but  what  are  owners  of 
real  estate,  but  having  no  railroad  to  ship  produce  over,  they  are  not  encouraged  to 
raise  more  than  a  home  supply,  and  depend  chiefly  on  stock  raising  for  markets 
south  and  east  of  us  to  bring  in  their  money.    We  also  ship  apples,  cabbage,  i^ota- . 
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toes,  chesiiuts,  butter  and  eggs.  We  have  the  finest  timber  in  the  State,  and  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  it,  but  it  is  too  far  from  railroads  to  make  oiu- lum- 
ber business  profitable.  However,  our  people  are  hospitable  and  happy,  and  con- 
tent to  labor  for  a  living.  They  are  also  an  energetic  people,  who  are  not  afraid 
to  labor  for  a  living.  There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  humblest  wage- 
earner  and  his  emj)loyer.  Socially,  the  workingman  is  equal  to  his  employer.  We 
are  almost  entirely  free  from  that  class  of  people  known  as  "dead  beats"  and 
"  tiamps." 

WAYNE. 

Farmer  and  Brick-Mason. — Some  few  years  ago  I  had  to  go  to  farming  in  or- 
der to  make  a  support  for  my  family.  I  could  not  get  w^ork  at  my  trade.  I  have 
been  fai'ming  on  rented  land  and  pay  high  rent,  but  get  along  better  than  I  did 
before. 

Painter. — It  would  be  to  our  improvement,  doubtless,  if  mechanics  were  or- 
ganized. There  are  no  trades  unions,  and  not  much  organization  among  labor  of 
any  kind.  And  as  a  result  of  this  the  jack-legs  are  about  to  take  the  work  all 
away  from  the  competent  mechanics.  Apprentices,  after  they  have  served  about 
,a  year,  think  they  know  as  much  as  anybody  and  go  to  contracting  at  once,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  trade  and  the  public  generally. 

Carpenter. — In  my  opinion  times  are  better  for  the  working  class  of  our  town 
and  will  continue  to  improve  still  as  we  get  more  factories  at  work.  Let  us  edu- 
cate our  children  in  books  and  the  use  of  tools.  And  let  them  understand  that 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  labor.  It  is  an  honor  to  the  poor  and  a  safe-guard  to  all  to 
be  at  work,  for  we  are  out  of  bad  company  when  we  are  at  work. 

Fireman  and  Engineer.  ^In  reference  to  women  sewing  the  price  has  decreased 
a,bout  one-half  from  last  year.  I  think  that  rules  making  an  established  rate  of 
wages  for  different  kinds  of  work  would  greatly  improve  our  present  condition. 
Likewise  I  think  that  a  board  of  examiners  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  firemen  and  engineers,  which  would  be  a  great  protection  to  hfe 
and  property.  Those  who  could  not  pass  the  examination,  do  not  trust  the  busi- 
ness to  them;  then  those  competent  could  obtain  better  wages,  but  as  it  is,  we 
have  men  to  contend  with  who  will  work  for  almost  nothing,  by  so  doing  they 
keep  good  men  out  of  employment  or  else  they  must  come  down  and  work  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  for  tlie  support  of  their  families. 

Blacksmith. — We  have  a  good  school,  but  many  cannot  avail  themselves  of  it, 
for  it  takes  all  that  parents  and  children  both  can  do  to  make  a  living.  We  need 
better  wages.,  and  can  never  make  much  progress  until  we  can  get  them.  Work 
in  winter  is  scarce  for  all,  and  some  parents  cannot  make  enough  to  keep  their 
children  properly  clothed  for  school. 

Tin  and  Lock  and  Gunsmith.— It  is  my  opinion  that  most  of  our  mechanics  are 
more  or  less  inclined  to  shiftlessness — will  not  stick  to  one  thing  long  enough  to 
become  proficient.  With  our  laborers,  the  most  of  them  drink  too  much  intoxi- 
cants. If  we  could  get  clear  of  the  accursed  liquor  traffic,  the  men  would  stick  to 
their  work  and  provide  better  for  their  families,  and  times  would  not  seem  so  hard. 
We  need  in  this  community  manufacturing  establishments,  that  would  give  em- 
ployment to  the  women  and  children. 
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WILKES. 

Laborer. — I  think  wages  should  be  higher,  and  fewer  hours  required  for  a  day's 
work.  I  believe  this  would  be  for  the  good  of  not  only  the  working  class  but  for 
all.  There  shovild  also  be  a  law  prohibiting  the  payment  of  wages  in  store  orders. 
Labor  should  be  paid  in  cash. 

WILSON. 

Carriage-Painter.— There  ought  to  be  a  law  regulating  the  number  of  hours 
to  constitute  a  day's  work,  that  the  working  people  might  have  more  leisure  in 
which  to  improve  themselves.  There  are  more  people  needing  work  than  can  ob- 
tain it.     Shorten  the  hours  of  those  at  work  and  make  room  for  those  now  idle. 

Brick-Mason,  &c. — In  this  part  of  our  county  there  are  two  things  that  operate 
to  the  oppression  of  the  working  class.  There  is  the  "store  order"  system  of  pay- 
ing for  work,  that  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  worker,  it  is  unpleasant  to  have  to 
buy  goods  on  an  order,  and  besides  a  man  has  to  pay  very  much  more  for  goods 
than  if  he  had  the  cash  to  buy  with.  He  feels  that  an  advantage  is  being  taken 
of  him,  that  he  is  being  shaved  on  both  sides  at  once.  Wages  are  very  low,  and 
in  all  conscience  let  the  wage  worker  have  it  in  cash,  that  he  may  make  his  money  go 
as  far  as  it  will,  and  that  he  may  not  feel  that  he  is  being  swindled.  The  other  thing 
is  the  high  rents  tenants  have  to  pay.  For  thirty  acres  of  common  laud  three 
bales  of  cotton — four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each.  If  it  is  extra  land  four  bales. 
This  is  too  much.     They  cannot  feed  and  clothe  their  children  and  pay  it. 

Harness-Maker. — I  attribute  the  present  condition  of  the  trades,  both  in  the 
North  and  South,  to  the  lack  of  laws  regulating  the  standing  of  skilled  mechanics. 
There  should  be  good  and  wise  apprentice  laws.  It  should  be  considered  a  misde- 
meanor for  a  man  to  seek  employment  as  a  skilled  mechanic  when  he  has  not 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  as  such.  There  should  also  be  a  law  making  eight 
hours  a  day's  work,  to  the  end  that  workmen  should  have  time  to  improve  them- 
selves, and  that  more  workingmen  might  be  employed.  It  should  be  illegal  for 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  workshops  and  factories, 
and  it  should  be  compulsory  for  children  under  that  age  to  attend  the  public,  or 
some  other  school,  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  changes  that  could  be  made  to  benefit  the 
mechanic,  and  that  would  benefit  him  in  the  near  future,  and  they  are  entirely 
practicable.     There  are  a  great  many  other  changes  that  could  be  mentioned. 

Carpenter  and.  Foreman. — Work  is  on  the  boom  in  our  town  now.  Everybody 
seems  to  be  at  work  in  our  line.  There  are  no  unions  here.  We  have  the  Knights 
of  Labor  here,  which  is  doing  the  workingmen  good.  Wages  are  about  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Painter. — My  trade  is  badly  abiised  by  the  colored  labor,  consequently  it  keeps 
good  men  out  of  work.  The  majority  of  our  capitalists  will  give  employment  to 
incompetent  workmen  because  they  work  cheap,  while  they  cannot  do  a  good  job. 
There  is  some  organization  among  the  workingmen  here  now,  and  I  believe  it  will 
do  good. 

Blacksmith. — The  trouble  with  our  mechanics  and  workingmen  generally  is 
their  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  rich  in  dress  and  living  and  show.  Pride  is  the 
downfall  of  many  a  well  to  do  mechanic.     They  do  Hot  drink  much.     I  do  not 
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know  of  a  single  mechanic  who  is  a  drunkard.  But  they  do  not  economize  and 
manage  well,  that  is  the  ruin  of  the  poor.  They  do  not  think  this  is  so,  they  have 
not  enough  to  live  on  one  month  if  thrown  out  of  work,  and  yet  they  go  on  spend- 
ing all  they  make  whether  it  be  one  dollar  per  day  or  two  dollars,  and  I  believe 
some  of  them  would  spend  all  if  they  should  got  five  dollars  a  day.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  wIki  do  save  and  they  get  along  well  too.  Apprentices  are  not  apt 
to  stay  long  enough  to  learn  a  trade.  In  a  year  or  two  he  has  learned  enough  to 
make  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  and  he  quits  his  apprenticeshii^,  gets  married  and 
starts  out  to  make  a  living  in  the  world  with  a  trade  half  learned.  He  is  a  little 
of  everything  and  not  much  at  anything. 

YADKIN. 

Carriaue-Maker. — The  condition  of  our  county  is  considerably  better  than  for 
the  past  three  years.  Oiir  people  have  plenty  to  eat  and  feed  on.  We  had  a  good 
crop  last  year.  Tobacco  is  bringing  a  very  good  price.  Prospect  is  very  good  for 
the  future.  The  people  have  made  great  preparations  for  the  various  crops  this 
year,  and  the  working  people  have  plenty  to  do.  Labor  is  in  demand.  Money  is 
right  scarce,  but  more  plentiful  than  twelve  months  ago.  We  need  more  enter- 
prising manufacturing  men  in  our  country,  more  railroads,  &c. 

Carriage-Painter. — As  to  trades  unions  and  labor  laws,  I  am  not  conversant. 
What  we  need  most  in  this  section  is  better  system  and  more  money.  I  speak  in 
regard  to  mechanics.  We  want  our  pay  every  Saturday  night.  If  disappointed, 
discouragement  is  sure  to  follow.  However,  we  get  what  v\"e  work  for,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  but  never  accumulate  anything.  Don't  think  we  could  be  charged 
with  extravagant  living.  The  laboring  class  are  poor  and  ignorant.  They,  like 
the  mechanics,  need  money  and  brains. 

YANCEY. 

N.  P.  L. — Modify  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  the  present  Mills  biU 
proposes.  And  allow  farmers  to  sell  their  tobacco  in  the  hand.  The  tariff  on  mica 
and  imported  tobacco  should  be  retained. 

The  wages  of  mechanics  in  this  county  run  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two 
dollars  per  day. 

Carpenter  and  Millwright. — The  apprentice  system  seriously  needs  attention. 
We  wiU  have  to  make  it  a  rule  not  to  take  a  boy  as  an  apiDrentice  unless  he  and 
his  parents  agree  that  he  shall  serve  a  fuU  apprenticeship  of  a  given  number  of 
years  at  a  given  price  per  year,  then  when  he  gets  through  he  will  kaow  some- 
thing, and  not  be  a  cobbler  and  a  botch  all  his  life. 

We  ought  to  get  more  wages.  The  wages  now  received  by  the  workingmen  in 
the  State  will  not  afford  them  and  their  families  a  respectable  living. 

Stone-Mason,  &c. — The  workingmen  of  the  State  need  organization  first  of  all. 
They  must  prepare  to  demand  and  protect  their  rights,  and  they  can  only  do  it  by 
uniting. 

Painter. — We  have  no  labor  organizations  here.  Wages  are  low.  Ten  to  twelve 
hours  make  a  day's  work.  Capital  is  organized  and  united,  while  labor  is  divided 
and  ctitting  at  each  other..  We  cannot  do  any  better  until  we  work  together. 


CHAPTHR   II. 


REPORTS  FROM  MECHANICAL  AND  OTHER  EMPLOYERS. 

In  this  chapter  is  included  the  returns  received  by  the  Bureau 
from  employers  of  mechanics  and  others  in  the  different  counties  of 
the  State,  and  as  will  be  seen,  contains  many  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  the  laboring  and  industrial  interests  of  our  State. 

The  number  of  establishments  reporting  in  this  chapter  is  four 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  of  this  number  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  report  the  capital  employed  by  them  to  be  |5,551,550. 
The  census  of  1880  shows  that  there  were  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  two  manufacturing  and  mechanical  enterprises  in  North 
Carolina  at  that  time,  with  a  capital  employed  of  $13,045,6  -^9.  In  this 
chapter  we  have  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  enterprises  reporting 
their  capital  at  $5,551,550.  These  figures  show  how  rapidly  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  pursuits  have  increased  in  the  State,  both  as  to 
number  and  amount  of  money  invested  in  them,  during  the  past 
decade.  The  figures  given,  of  course,  include  many  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  businesses  in  our  State,  one  alone  reporting  a  capital 
of  $2,000,000,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  many 
large  ones  which  they  do  not  include.  There  was  no  special  effort 
made  to  get  reports  from  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  tobacco, 
because  distinct  chapters  were  given  in  regard  to  them  in  the  last 
report,  and  the  condition  of  labor,  &c.,  in  those  industries  were  pretty 
fully  represented  in  the  chapters  mentioned.  No  special  effort, 
therefore,  being  made  to  get  reports  from  these  industries,  but  few 
of  them  are  included  .in  this  chapter,  though  they  embrace  the  largest 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  State.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
those  reporting  make  a  very  creditable  showing  as  to  capital  invested 
and  the  amount  of  business  done.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  from 
the  figures  given  that  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  of 
the  State  have  trebled  and  even  cj^uadrupled  since  the  census  of  1880. 

The  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two  mechanical  and  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  given  by  the  census  of  1880,  as  being  in  North 
Carolina,  report  the  employment  of  seventeen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  nine  men,  women  and  children.     Their  wages  per  year  aggre- 
10 
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gated  $2,740,768.  These  enterprises  also  report  the  articles  produced 
by  them  to  be  worth  $20,095,037. 

The  rei'orts  included  in  this  chapter  show  the  following:  Estab- 
lishments giving  number  of  hands  employed  bj''  them,  four  hun- 
dred and  two — number  employed  by  them,  five  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five.  Number  of  establishments  giving  capital  em- 
ployed in  them  and  also  value  of  articles  produced,  two  hundred  and 
forty-six — capital,  $4,730,150;  value  of  articles  produced,  $6,098,587. 
Establishments  giving  value  of  articles  produced  and  also  the 
amount  paid  labor  to  produce  these  articles,  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-eight— value  of  articles  produced,  $5,712,751 ;  amount  paid  labor, 
$1,065,222.  We  thus  see  that  the  amount  paid  labor  in  these  estab- 
lishments is  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product. 

The  average  amount  paid  skilled  labor  for  the  State  as  given  in  this 
chapter  is,  for  males,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day ;  females,  fifty- 
five  cents  per  day  ;  unskilled  men,  seventy  cents  per  day;  unskilled 
women,  forty  cents  per  day;  youths,  thirty-four  cents  per  day,  and 
children,  twenty-four  cents  per  day.  The  average  hours  of  labor  are 
given  at  ten  and  a  half.  Average  price  of  board  per  month  is  put 
at  eight  dollars  and  eighty  cents.  Average  per  cent,  of  wages  paid 
in  cash  eighty-two  per  cent. ;  average  paid  in  merchandize,  eighteen 
per  cent.  iVverage  per  cent,  of  adult  employees  who  can  read  and 
write,  seventy-two  per  cent.;  average  children  employees  who  can 
read  and  write,  sixty-one  per  cent.  Average  per  cent,  of  employees 
owning  homes,  thirty-eight  per  cent.  Average  number  of  employees 
who  are  reported  as  accumulating,  thirty-six  per  cent. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  chapter  presents  many  interesting 
facts  connected  with  the  laboring  and  industrial  afi^airs  of  the  State. 
We  believe  the.se  facts  are  representative  and  reliable  upon  the  sub- 
jects embraced  by  them. 
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TABLE  No.  3.— Showing   Capital  Employed,  Value  of  Product,  Amount  paid 

STiTUTiNG  Day's  Work,  Per  Cent,  of  Wages  paid  in  Cash  and  in  Mer- 

VARious  Mechanical  Industries  of  the  State  Reporting 
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Is  the  moral  and 
educational  con- 
dition better  or 
worse? 


Worse. 
Much  better. 
Unchanged. 
Some  better. 
Better. 
Better. 
Better. 
Better. 

Same. 
Better. 

Don't  know. 
No  change. 
Same. 
Better. 
Better. 

Same. 

Better. 

Better. 

About  same. 
Same. 
About  same. 

Same. 
Same. 
Better. 
Better. 
Much  better. 

Better. 
Better. 


Better. 
Better. 
Better. 

Same. 
Better. 


Mucli  better. 

Better. 

Better. 


Same. 
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TABLE  No. 


COUNTIES. 


CO    0 
C  -"^  i 

5  ^ 
2  re 

S  p- 
1. 2 


3   f^ 


Chowan. 

Lumbering 

Builder _ . .      . 

Wagon  Maker,  &c   ....... 

Clay. 

Saw  Mills 

Cleveland. 

Mfgrs  Cotton  Warps..    .. . 

Builders 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds. . . 

Tin  and  Cop]:>er  Worker 

Foundry  &  Machine  Wo'ks 

House  Painter _ . 

Printing  Office 

Shingle  Mills 

Lumber  Mills 

Tanners  &  Harness  Maker? 

Wagon  and  Buggy  Makers^ 

Machine  Shops.. &c 

Columbus.  • 

Mfr  Naval  Stores 

Blacksmith  &  Wheelwr'g't 
Craven. 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills 

Locomotive  Repair  Shops. 

Lumber  Manufacturers . .. 

Contractor  and  Builder  .. 

Saw  Milling.  &c   ... 

Lumber  Manufacturers. .. 
Cumberland. 

Printing  Office    

Saw  Milling         

Merchant  and  Miller 

Currituck. 

Saw  Mill    ...    ...  -    

Dare. 

Building  Contractor 

Davidson. 

Steam  Saw  Mill 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds  . . . 

Printing  Ofifiee 

Wagon  Makers 

Milling.  &c 

Brick  Making  and  Building 

Tanning     ...      .    .    ... 

Wagons,  Plows,  &c  _.    ... 
Davie. 

Brick-Mason  &  Plasterer.. 

Architect 

Saw  Mill   . . 
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10 
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12 
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12 

12 

6 

11 
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1100,000 

1.500 

300 

2.000 

60,000 

2".00o! 
1,000 
1,000 


500 
3,(100 
3.000 
3,000 

15,000 

5,000 
600 


35.000 
8,000 
4.000 
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4.500 


2,000' 

144,000 
1,100 

'"  4,000' 
1,200: 
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1,000     4 
400     2 


500 
3.000 
4,000 


l,800i 
10,000} 
1,200 
5.000i 
7,5001 
10,000 
1,000 
4,000 


400 

r,ooo 


500 


6,000: 

4,ooo! 
4,oon 

6.000 
16,000 


1.000: 


300 
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780 

l.OOO 

500: 

l.OOOi 

3,500 


75 
6 

12 
3 
2 
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2i 
2' 

ii 

5 

4' 
4i 
11 
3,000l  lOi    6: 


50,000j 
Vo,O0O; 


12] 
36' 


29i  26' 


750 


1,400 

6.000;  I  20 

1,000:        500:     7 


2,5001    -   6,000 
4,000:       6,000 


1.500 
8,000 
2,388 
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1.000 
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2.000   lOi    '6 
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75 
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1  00 


2  25 
2  50 
1  50 
o,  o; 


1  50 
1  25 


1  25 

2  00 

1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 

2 '66 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
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....  Slightly  better. 
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TABLE  No 


COUNTIES. 


o 
c  %: 

1  ^ 


2  ^ 


Davie.  i 

Builder - . !  6 

Wagon  Manufacturer i  12 

Duplin. 

Saw  Milling _.J  8 

Naval  Stores,  &c -.  6 

Steam  Saw  Mills i  10 

Steam,  Saw  &  Grist  Mills. I  7 

Durham.  | 

Fresco  &  Ornam't'lPaint'g  12 

Painting  Contractor 8 

Brick  Contractor    .   ._._..  5 

Marble  Worker .  . .  ^ .  . . 12 

House  Painting _  3 

Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workerj  12 

Saddle  and  Harness  Makers  12 

Smoking  Tobacco 12 

Coach  Mak'g&Undertak'g  12 

Building  Contractor 11 

Brick- Mason  and  Plasterer  6 

CigVtte&Sniok'g  Tobacco  12 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Shops  12 

Building  Contractor    . '  12 

Edgecombe. 

Painting      _    _ j  4 

Builder' ..  8 

Building  Contractor 12 

Printing  Otfice  ....  12 

Carriage  &  Wagon  Maker  10 

Milling ..\... 12 

Forsyth. 

Tailoring 12 

Wagon  Manufacturing  _     ;  12 

Buggy  and  Carriage  Makers  12 

Printing  Office    . .  12 

Manfr  Saw  Mills.  &c 8 

Printing  Business        . 12 

Manufacturer  of  Wagons  12 

House  Painter           .      9 

B'ild"rs,&Sash.Do'rs&Bl'ds  12 

Wagon  Manufacturers 12 

Saw  Mills 6 

Book  and  Job  Printing 12 

Foundry  &  Machine  Shops  5 

Marble  and  Stone  Works  .  12 

Plastering 8 

Franklin. 

Carpenters,     _   ...  12 

Milling,  &c  1  12 
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3,000 
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8,000!     3,000     6     6i 
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2,000i 2i     l| 

260,000!   94,897j455'276i  60' 14 
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4 
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$1  00 
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65 

75 
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1  00 

5  00 

1  50 

75 

2  50 


2  50 
2  50 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


2  50 

1  50 
1  75 

1  83 
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1  25 


1  0( 
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6  to  7  . 

7  00  50 

6  00  25 

8  OOi  10 
6  to  8,  50 

6  00  25 

15  00  100 

10tol2  100 

10  00  100 

13  50  100 

13  50  100 

10tol2  100 

13  50  100 

Stoio:  100 

10to20l  100 

15  00  100 

10tol2  100 

lotoie  100 

8  to  15,  100 
10tol2i  100 


12  00 
10  00 
12  00 

10  OOi 
12  00 

10  oo' 


100 

100 

50 

100 


12  00!  100 

8  OOi  100 

12tol5'  100 

10tol2i  50 

12tol5  100 

10  00  100 
8  to  12  100 

10  00|  50 

10tol2:  100 

8  OOl  67 

8  OOi  100 

8  to  15  100 

10tol2  100 

12  00|  100 

12  00  100 


10  00 
6  to  71 


100 
100 


90 
50  100 


50i 


90  n'ne  10 


75 
50 
50 

100 

33 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 


50 


50 

501  25 
50:  25 


50 


---  !n 

75! 


^  a5  Is  the  moral  and 
o  jf  leducational  con- 
■f  -g  j  dition  better  or 

''.  j5 1  worse  V 


...    Better. 
50  Better. 

n'nejWorse. 
---.!  Better. 

10  Some  better, 
n'ne  Some  better. 


50 


50 
16 
'25 

..   I  100!  - 
50i  lOOl- 

---      66- 


100:-.-- 
100'---- 


35     30  Better. 
10  n'ne  Some  better. 
20  n'ne  About  same. 
.-    Better, 
n'ne  No  better, 
n'ne  No  cliange. 
ne  n'ne  No  better. 
10,     lOBetter. 
50;     50  About  same. 
-  -   I  -  -  -    Morally  better. 

;   .      Some  better. 

5      10  Impr"v"g^  all  time 
50  Educaflly  better 
iSame. 

n'ne  n'ne  Worse. 
33  n'ne  Better. 
5j       5iSame. 

Much  better. 

25'n'ne|SarQe. 

33      14    - 


85 


Better. 
50      50  Better. 
25     50  Some  better. 
50|  100!  1001     50     90  Much  better. 


100!---. 

loo;.--- 


901  -  -  - 

80--- 

50  .-- 

100    100 

100--.. 


66; 


100 -. 
50'.. 


75i 
35 


25|Better. 

75  Better. 

25  Better. 

n'ne  n'ne  Worse. 

60     60  Better. 

75     50  Same. 

50     75  Better. 


Better. 

...    100  Better. 
33    -  - .  Better. 

50     33  Better. 
--    100  Better. 
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TABLE  No. 


COUNTIES. 


Franklin. 

uilding  Contractor   . . 
arriage  and  Wagon  Shops 

Coach  Repair  Shop 

Milling.  &c 

Gaston. 

Milling   

Saw  Mills,  &c 

Mfr  Sewing  Machines  &c  . 
Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds, &c 
Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds -.. 

Gates. 
Steam  Saw  and  Grist  Mill. 

House  Painting      -.. 

Saw  and  Grist  Mill 

Graham. 

Saw  Milling 

Granville. 

Hard  ware, Tin&Gun  Smith 

Wagon  Manufacturer . 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  &c... 
Building  Contractors 

Greene. 

Building  Contractor . 

General  Repair  Shops 

Saw  Mill  .... 

Guilford. 

Cotton  Mills     
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10  00 

....      8  00 

i                 iSome  better 

90  n"ne  Perhaps  better. 
100     50  Much  better 

40 

10 

11 

10 

...      8  00 
15      8  00 

100 
100 

10 
50 

60 



20 

n'ne  n'nei  Morally  better. 

50 

.... 

-- 

12 
10 

m'nth 
day  .. 

day  .. 
week. 

day  .. 

--■ 

10    6  to  8 

....      8  00 

66 
100 

80 

75 

90 

35      10  Better. 
..      ...'Better. 

50 

12 

25  6  to  10 

100 

30     75 

75  n'ne  Worse. 

1  00 

10 
12 

---• 

....      6  00 
-.      13  00 

50 
50 

50 
50 

35;     50 
10     67 

95     35  Better. 

75 

67     35;  Better. 

45 

-- 

10 
10 

week- 
week. 

_.._      9  00 

100 

75 

25 

100 

67 
75 

67     67!Same. 

1  00 

....      9  00 

80     50  Better. 

SO 

50 

20 

12 
12 

10 

week, 
week 

week. 

8  00 

100 
33 

100 

"67 

n  ne 

50 

100 

50 
100 

10  Same. 

40 

-- 

....    6  to  8 
....     10  00 

33          Worse. 

75 

n'ne     50  Better. 

75 

50 

80 

10 

day  .. 

...1  12  00 

100 

100 

100 

...      . .  Better. 

1  00 



10 

week 

5 

...    12  00 

100 

80 

5 Better. 

75 

• 

10 
10 

week- 
week. 

---- 

....     12  00 
...  10tol2 

100 
100 

--- 

100 
100 

.... 

30     25!Same. 
15     30  Same. 

60 



10 

week 



_.    12tol4 

100 

.... 

100 

.... 

5      10' Better. 

75 

12 

day  -- 

10 

....:    8  00 

50 

50 

75 

50     67]  Better. 

50 

10 

day  .. 

_...:     6  50 

50 

50 

67 

35     35Same. 

50 



40 

10 

11 
10 
10 
10 

11 

day  .. 

....|  6 to  8 

lOO 

75 
50 
50 
50 
33 

35 
50 
50 
50 
67 

100 
100 

100 

75 

100 
n'ne 

75    100  Better. 

40 

m'nth 

m'nth 

irr'glr 

day 

m'nth 

---- 

....  8tol5 
....    6  to  8 
....    10  00 
..   .iStolO 
-_..:5tol0 

50     oO!  Better 

60 

SQiRfftPT 



n'ne     35 
n'ne 

60 

Better. 

60 

■--- 

30 

25     oOjSame. 

75 

10 

week 

...i  10  00 

100 

100 

100 

16    -.    Better  we  think. 

1   25 

10 

15  00 

100 

100 

... 

100 

75 

35      10 

85 

week. 

..     15  00 

25 

Same. 

50 

25 



10 

12 
10 
10 
10 
11 

day  .- 



....!     7  00 
...    8  to  12 

50 

50 

66, 

50;n'ne 

Same. 

...-J  12  50 

50 

m'nth 
m'nth 
dav-. 



.--.|8tol0 
..-.i     8  00 
....i     7  00 

50 

100 
100 

50 

10 

50^ 

100 

.... 

35  .... 
50     30 

50 

Better." 

11 
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TABLE  No. 


COUNTIES. 


O        I 

■■-'    :3  ■ 

C  +^  ' 

a  A' 


Onslow. 

Builder,  &c  . . 

Pamlico. 

Pine  and  Poplar  Lumber.-! 

Saw  and  Grist  Mill  _ .    

Pasquotank. 

Steam,  Saw  and  Grist  Mills 

Seine,  Twine  &  Nett'g  Mills! 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills 

Printing  Office -_ 

Lumber  Mills 

Carriage  &  Machine  Shops 

Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mills 

Pender. 

Wagon  and  Buggy  Maker  . 
Perquimans. 

General  MiUing 

Milling,  &c - 

Milling,  &c   

Person. 

Milling.  &c 

Carriages  &  Undertaking . 

Milling,  &c 

Milling,  &c. 

Pitt. 

Buggy  and  Wagon  Maker. 

Iron  and  Marble  Works . . . 
Polk. 

Saw  Mills . .    

Randolph. 

Hardwood  Lumber  _ .  _ 

Cotton  Mills 

Carriage  and  Buggy  Maker' 

•Saw  and  Planing  Mills  . . . 

Spokes  and  Shuttle  Blocks 

Carriage  Maker   . 

Manufacturing  Chairs 

Richmond. 

Wheelw'ght  &  Blacksmith 

Lumber  and  Turpentine  . . 
Robeson. 

Printing  Office    . .    

Building  Contractor 


Rockingham. 

Builder  and  Box  Maker...!  12 

Printing  Office  . [  13 

House  and  Sign  Painter  .J  9 

Milling 8 


8  1$ 

10  I 
10  ;.. 

12 
12 
11 
12 
12 
12 
6 


12 

8 

12 

.5 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 


12 
12 
12 
12 
9 
12 
11 

12 
10 

12 
10 


3,000 


15,000 
23,000 


!> 


16,000 
20,000 


2,000 

100,000 

8,000 

20,000 

250^ 

4,000: 

3,000i 

7,OOo! 
3.500' 

"i'o",oo6 

400 
3,000 

1,500! 


48,000! 
3,000! 
3.0001 
3,500i 

1,000! 


108,700 

22,000 

500 

2,000 

"1,260 

10,000 
3,500 
6.000 
5,400 

1,000 
4,500 


63,500 


2.700 
2,500 


1,5001 

100,000! 

i 

3,000' 


1,700 
4,000 


15,000 
1,000 


20,000 
'1,000 


2,000 
4,000 


780 

14,052 

2,125 

3,600 


500 

3,000 
3,660 


400 
1,000 

200 

2,800 
7.793 
1,000 

V.60O 
900 


600 
10,000 

1,750 


1,500 
500 


100 


o 


20: 


20 


25   15.- 


251 
12! 
3! 
24 
12! 
35| 


10     4 

7     6 

5     1 


II  1 

13|  8 

8!  3 

26|  10 

42i  7 

6!  6 

18  5 

5  4 

7  6 


16 


5     2     3 
12     6 


10 


>-■ 

1>- 

03 

0 

a 

^B 

u 

0/ 

"    0) 

=*" 

..      $ 


20   1  50 
5 


1  40 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  80 

1  50 

2  00 


3  00 
1  25 

1  25 

2  00 
1  25 
1  25 

1  00 
1  50 

1  00 


1  00 
1  50 

1  25 

1  75 


1  50 
1  00 

1  75 


50 
"56 


40 

75 
50 


Reports  from  Mechanical  and  other  Employers. 
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8.— Continued 

' 

CD  a 

■ji 

-a 

CO 
01 
be 

03 

0) 

cc    CO 
o3   0; 
OJ   (>.. 

u 
a 
o 

o 

CO 

0) 

bjo 

T3 

CO       • 

53  c 

GO 

hi 

a  ^ 

Ins 

0; 
01 

_o 

"ft  CO 

^    0/ 

f,  a 

o3 
ft 

01 
> 
o3 
"^  cr 

Is  the  moral  and 

|>   ft 

<1 

3 

1 

$-  - 

-(J 

S 

o 

p 

^  3 
2:; 

11 

03 
C 

tt-i  i:>- 

p:  '3 
o  ft 

.   ft 
ii    0) 

0) 
aj 

03 
0) 

O 
Q 

fcca 

^  ft 
< 

=t-  o3 

o  o 

5  o 

Oh 

+J  c 

o  o 

,     =4-1 

educational  con- 
dition better  or 
worse  ? 

$     75 
75 

clay  . . 
day  -. 

$  8  00 

1001 

Better. 

10 
10 

]        j 
7  OOl     33!     67 

65 

80 

"50 

10 
50 

""io 

Better. 

75 

40 

35 





Same. 

1   00 

12 

week. 

j  100.... 

50 

50 

n'ne 

Same. 

1  00 

50 

38 

10 

ni'nth 

....     1  100... 

100 

20 

20 

Same. 

1  00 

50 

10 

week  - 

12  00  100    -. 

80 



40 

20 

Same. 

10 

week . 

10  00;  100---. 

100 

100 



Worse. 

1  GO 

10 
10 

day  .. 
day 

.... 

I  100 

8  to  121  100 

50 
100 

.... 

25 

50 

"ioo 

Same. 

75 

75 

Better. 

1  00 

... 

10 

week 

-- 

12  OOi  100 

.... 

40 

20 

Same. 

1  00 



-- 

10 

week 

8  to  lOi     50     50 

60 

10 

Worse. 

75 

12 
10 

m'nth 
day  .. 

.... 

6  OOi     90i     10 

75 

50 

100 

"90 

"lO 

No  better. 

80 

50 

6to8|  100 

Better. 

50 





10 

day  .. 

6  to  81     50 

50 

80 

... 

n'ne 

all 

Better. 

50 

40 

30 

11 

m'nth 

10    .. 

6  to  8     67 

33 

40 

n'ne 

60 

Better. 

75 

10 

12 

irrg'lr 
m'nth 

8  to  10   100 

4to8i  100 

75 
25 

.... 

50 
n'ne 

75 
50 

Better. 

50 

25 

25 

Same. 

50 

35 



10 

week . 

... 

8  OO;     50!     50 

75 

25 

n'ne 

n'ne 

Same. 

50 

10 

day  - . 

10  OOi  100 

100 

100 

n'ne 

Same. 

62 

35 

25 

10 

m'nth 

15 

12  50|  100 

..... 

100 

100 

n'ne 

n'ne 

Better. 

50 

60 

30 

25 

10 

m'nth 

5  00   100 

100 

100 

80 

100 

Better. 

50 

10* 

-mon 

-  -  i  — 

8  00^     50     50 

25 

50 

Same. 

75 

40 

30 

20 

lU 

m'nth i   .. 

6  to  9,  100 

25 

90 

5 

75 

Better. 

75 

10 

vveek. 

8  00;    100 

100 



Better. 

10 

day 

7  5(';   100 

100 

40 

Better. 

50 

10 

s-mon 

7  OOi  100 

75 

67 

33 

Better. 

75 

10 

s-mon 

7  50     75 

25 

100 

25 

25 

Same. 

10 

m'nth 

8  OOi  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Better. 

.      75 

10 

day  .  - 

10  ool  lOOl---. 

80 

75 

100 

Better. 

75 

40 

25 

15 

11 

day  .. 

— 

5 

5  to  7     60 

40 

60 

20 

75 

5 

Better. 

75 

52 

10 

m'nth 

10  00 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Better. 

60 

lOi 

10 
13 
10 
12 

week. 

week 
week . 
week . 
m'nth 

10  00 

12  00 
10  00 
12  00 

50 

100 
67 

50 
33 

100 

100 

50 

100 

50 
50 

100 

50 
10 
33 
20 

50 
10 
25 
20 

Same. 

75 

---- 

30 
25 

"50 

-- 

Better. 

50 

Better. 

60 

1001 

Better. 

i 

8  ool     50!     50 

Worse. 
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TABLE  No. 


COUNTIES. 


01 

ft 
o 


a  p- 


EOCKINGHAM. 

Publisher  and  Printer  . .  - 
Calcening  &  Paper  Hang'g 

Newspaper  Printing 

Rowan. 

Builders,  &c 

Contractors  and  Builders  . 

Saw  Mill  and  Gin 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds. . .  j 

Steam  Saw  Mill , 

Cotton  Goods .  _ . j 

Hotel,  &c 

Rutherford.  i 

Building  Contractors j 

Carpenter,  Blacksmith.  &cl 
Contractor  and  Builder. 
Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Works' 

Tannery 

Steam  Saw  Mill 

Sampson. 

Saw  Milling 

Stanly. 

Saw  Mill.  Gin,  &c 

Builder  and  Contractor  .. 

Saw  Mill,  &c 

Furniture  and  Undertak'g 

House  Carpenter ... 

Steam  Mills 

Milling,  &c 

Stokes. 

Builders,  &c — 

"  Tobacco  Manufacturer . . . 
Surry. 

Milling  and  Building 

Wagon  Makers .... 

Painter  .    . .  _ 

MTr.  Cofn  WoTns  &Leath'r 

Newspaper  Publisher 

Manufacturer  Wagons 

Wagon  and  Repair  Shop . . 
Swain. 

Mining,  &c  

Saw  Mill ... 

Saw  Mill 

Tanning,  &c 

Tyrrell. 

Mfg  Juniper  Lumber,  &c . 
Boat  Building 


At-" 
o  '^ 


o 

03 


C5 


6 

9 

12 

12 
10 

5 
13 

9 


$        8001$. 


12 


12 


$       300     2 


1,000 

45,000 
6,000 
2,000 
10,000' 
2,000 
150,000 
4,000 

1,000 


500' 
20,000 

2,ooo! 


45,000 
1,600' 
3,000 
2,000j 

1,500 
4,000 


10,000 


600 
^,000 


500     4 


24 
12 

6 

3,000;  15 
1,200'  12 


2,000 


1,500     8     4 


; ..i    10: 

1,200  10 

5,000j     1,500:  10 

1,000: !  3 

35,000'     5,000i  15 

4,000 I  8 


12,000i       9,000i 


5     4 


7,000        1,400: 15  15 

500    350  8  3 

1,500 ' 5 

1,000 180  i:  1 

600        1,800         400  5'  3 

2,400:        1,200         500  13 

20,000!       5,415      1,500  49  15 


2,000        1,000 


6,000 

10,000 

2,500 

2,000 
1,500 


O 


li-. 


6;  4' 


30   20     5 
9     6     2 


25,000 

1,200 

2,800      1,5001  23 
2,500      1,000... 


300: 


5     1 


60  40 
400...!     5 


5,000i     10,000!     3,000 


20 


15 


^  a 

CCS 

M 


$1  35lS 
1  50' 
1  00 


15 
3 
5 
1 
5 
6 

15 

3l 

12j 

31 1 
8 
2l 

291 

21 


40 


20 


70 
40 


1 


50 

"45% 


75, 
1  25 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
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3. — Continued. 


i 

i 

— 

Ti        1           a> 

03  .?    03     'sm 

-l-=           ! 

' 

1     1       -s 

QJ    <D  ;  0)    I* 

Oi 
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a;           d 

^•s  ^s 

a 
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3-w 

U 

5S 

m 

^        to     i  a 

=t-i        ,  bJ3     La  a; 
o         :«    .   o  'r' 

^g  a§ 

'^    U     Q    U 

0^ 

Ph  cc 

3  '^ 
rt.S 

01 

> 

03 
m     • 

0  oi 

Is  the  moral  and 
educational  con- 

to 

d 

.     a 

0) 

4^ 

fin 

p. 

m 

4^     C€ 

dition  better  or 
w^orse  ? 

^-^ 

'5            rH 

X  2 

0'73 

<D 

hr. 

S      «  .      S  '^ ;  t^  Io 

+^  0  oj  0 

a>  a 

o 

1         ^ 

■^  o 

d  ^ 

O    Oh 

n1  0 

< 

^     O 

<^ 

K 

Oh 

Q       <J         CI.       Ph       Ph       Ph      !Ph 

(^ 

$    75 

$--- 

$...60 

10 

vveek- 

.      8  to  12    100    ..   ,  100  ....  .... 

Same. 

75 

35 

25  .. 

10 

week. 

....   100    - .        90     60     80 

60 

Better. 

50 

25..    12 

3-mon 

-- 

-- 



10  00     67      33     50     50      10 

10 

Better. 

50 

25 

20...    10 

111"  nth 

8 to  10,  100    -..      25   100,     50 

75 

Better. 

75 

10 
10 

week, 
day  .. 

- 

__ 

8tol5    100  ..-.      90  ....        8 
8  00     25     75     75....!     75 

16 

Better. 

75 

Better. 

75 

10 

week. 

8tol5   100....;  100    ...        8 

Same. 

60 

10 

week. 

20 

7  OO;  100    ..  :    50....  n'ne 

n'ne 

Worse.             * 

75 

35 

40  35 

10 
14 

12 
10 
11 
10 

m'nth 

week. 

m'nth 
m'nth 
m'nth 
day  -- 

8  to  10    100  ..  ..      90     90'     20 

12  50   100  ....    100  ....  n'ne 

8 to  15'     75I     25'  100.   -.      25 
10tol2i     50     50:     75     50     50 

13  50     67!     33;     30....      75 
8  to  12;  100'   .     i  100:   ..    n'ue 

25 
n'ne 

"20 

50 

100 

Same. 

60 

Same. 

65 

15 
10 

Morally  better. 

50 

Better. 

50 

Better. 

1   00 

Better. 

10 
10 

s-mon 
week. 

-- 

_. 

8  to  10:     50     50i  1001         ' 

50 
40 

Better 

75 



--,-|   . 

60     40     65 

....      20 

60 

12 

10 
10 
10 
10 

1  6to8:     --.!       -    L--. 

- 

50 

m'nth 
m"nth 

... 

i       !       1       ;       - 
7  to  8     50     50:  100    100     50 

100 
100 

'ioo 

Better. 

60 

] 

:  100      .. 

Better. 

8  to  12; 

Better 

50 

"'"!"" 

irr'glr 

6  50'  ioo'....!  100I....I  160 

Better. 

75 

25:20 

10 

day  . 

25 

6to7'     50     50l  lOOj.. ...... 

50 

Better. 

75 

12 
10 

m'nth 
day 

6  00     50     50     75 50 

6  to  7      -               50     33'     15 

75 
15 

Better 

40 

35 

---.25 

Better 

50 

30 

10 

m'nth 

10 

5  to  6     50     50  . .          67  . . . 

Better. 

60 

30 

■-•!-- 

12 

week . 

10 

8  to  10     50     50     50     20:    40 



Better. 

75 

25  20 

1;' 

day 

9  to  12'     .50     50i     75'  100     75 

50 

Better 

1  00 

25 

11 

week . 

12tol5    100. -..i  lOOi....;  100 

50 

Better. 

50 

12 
11 

week, 
m'nth 

"" 

io 

25 

10  00    100    .-.i     . 
6  00:     50     50,  100 

.   I 

60 

40 

f 

80i... 

25 

Good. 

.. 

40 

10 

week. 

15 

8  00:  100    ..   '  100|....i     50 

Better. 

50 

1 
—  I  -- 

10 

day  .. 

. 

... 

5  OOj     10     90     30 

40 

40 

Better. 

75 

i 

1'^ 

day 

8  00   100 

100 

75 

Better 

50 

25 

10 

week . 

10  OOi     50     50     75 

6O1     50 

10 

Better. 

75 

10 

week. 

....    10  OOj     50     50     67 

50     67 

Better. 

50 

----     • 

10 
10 

12 

6  00'     50     50 
10  OOi     50i     50 

50 

33 
50 

10 

Better. 

50 

day  -. 

100 

Better. 

75 

m'nth 

8  00   100  ....      50 

50 

Better. 

50 

12 

day.. 

5  to  12     50     50 

50 

50 

Better. 
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TABLE  No. 


COUNTIES. 


0) 

Ph 

O 

s 

u 

•'"' 

01 

ClJ 

h2 

f^ 

0 

O 

a 

§ 

a 

c3 

s 

^ 

z; 

o 


O 

p 

Pk>4 

a  S 


3 

O 

c5 


Union. 

Builder 13 

Machine  Shops,  &c 12 

Vance. 

Buggy  and  Wagon  Maker  12 

Building  Contractor 6 

Tin  Worker |  12 

Tin  and  Gun  Smith 13 

Builders  and  Contractors  6 

WAKE. 

Mfr  Shoes  &  Horse  Collars  11 

Ice  Manufacturer  7 

Candy  Manufacturer 12 

Chewing  Tobacco  Factory  6 

Marble  and  Stone  Works  .  13 

MfrCot'nS"edOil,Fertt.&c  9 

Founders  and  Machinists.  13 

Manufacturers  of  Clothing  12 

Founders  and  Machinists.  12 

Printers  and  Binders 13 

Water  Works  Co 12 

Build'rs,  Sash  &  Blinds,  &c  12 

Harness  and  Sad  dlery 12 

Workers  of  Marble.  &c  . . .  7 

Manufacturers  of  Clothing  11 

CarB'ild'r&SaRh,D'ors,&c  12 

House  &  Ornam'tl  Painter  11 

Wagon  Maker,  &c ...  13 

Furniture  Manufacturer  ..  12 

Plumbing  Works .  12 

Newspaper  Printing.. 12 

Picture  Frames,  Shades, &c  12 

Newspaper  Printing  _ 12 

Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Works  12 

R.R.CarBuild'g&  Repair 'g  12 

Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Worker  12 

Blacksmithing 13 

Carpenter  &  Wheelwright  13 

Brown  Stone&  Gran.  W'ker  12 

Wagon  Maker  ... 12 

Newspaper  Printing.. 12 

Boot  and  Shoe  Maker 12 
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Views  of  Mechanical  and  other  Employers. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  to  the  Bureau  on  various 
subjects  from  Mechanical  and  other  Employers  in  the  different  coun- 
ties of  the  State: 

ALAMANCE. 

C.  C.  T. — This  is  a  manufacturing  town  (Burlington).  Employees  of  the  facto- 
ries'are  paid  weekly  in  money  and  trade  wliere  they  please,  and  seem  to  be  happy 
and  contented.  They  dress  well,  and  some  of  them  have  saved  money  and  own 
houses  of  their  own. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  are  well  to  do  as  a  class,  especially  the  tobacco  plant- 
ers. I  cultivated  one  and  one-fifth  acres  in  tobacco  last  season,  and  kept  a  strict 
account  of  the  cost,  including  rent  of  land,  fertilizer  and  manure  bought,  wood 
for  curing,  cost  of  cultivating,  hauling,  marketing,  allowed  myself  two  dollars 
per  day  for  all  work  I  did,  and  seventy-five  cents  for  other  labor  per  day,  and 
after  deducting  all  these  expenses,  I  had  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  for  the 
proceeds  of  the  one  and  one-fifth  acres.  In  1883,  the  gross  proceeds  from  three 
acres  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars;  in  1885,  from  three  acres,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  in  1884,  six  hundred  dollars;  in  1883,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Proprietors  Planing  Mills. — It  is  our  opinion  that  the  moral,  and  perhaps  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  is  better,  but  the  educational  is  not.  We  have 
here  about  four  months  of  public  school  a  j^ear,  and  the  children  improve  very 
little.  The  colored  people  are  paying  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  education 
than  are  the  whites. 

We  can  say  as  to  the  character  of  our  labor,  that  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  labor, 
and  easily  got  along  with.  We  have  never  had  a  particle  of  trouble  with  our 
working-men.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  wages,  they  do  not  ask  for  more, 
but  quietly  quit.     In  fact,  they  always  try  to  make  some  little  excuse  for  leaving. 

ALEXANDER. 

Manager  Buggy  and  Wagon  Factory. — You  will  see  we  only  commenced  busi- 
ness recently,  and  have  built  shops  since  we  commenced;  have  a  floor  containing 
2,800  square  feet.     Think  prospects  good  for  a  large  business  in  a  year  or  so. 

This  is  the  terminus  of  the  Statesville  &  Western  R.  R.,  and  will  be  quite  a  jjlace 
if  we  can  get  men  to  come  here  and  go  into  some  manufacturing  business.  One 
gentleman  here  is  giving  lots  to  all  who  agree  to  build  three  hundred  dollar  houses 
on  the  same.  We  want  cotton  mills,  tobacco  factories,  planing  mills,  machine 
shops,  &c.  We  have  the  finest  view  of  the  mountains  that  can  be  obtained  at  any 
point  in  this  section,  and  are  only  six  miles  from  All  Healing  Springs.  A  visit  to 
this  place  will  i^ay  any  one  who  contemplates  starting  a  manufactory. 

ALLEGHANY. 

Contractor. — The  condition  of  labor  is  improving  some  in  this  section.  We 
have  had  short  crops  for  the  past  few  years,  and  they  are  short  at  least  one-third 
this  year.  The  moral  condition  of  this  county  is  very  good,  and  their  educational 
condition  is  improving. 
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ANSON. 

Brown  Stone  Quarries. — We  are  just  developing  quarries  and  getting  them 
into  a  working  condition. 

The  labor  is  of  a  very  sorry  class  in  this  county,  and  is  nearly  all  colored.  Skilled 
labor  cannot  be  had  here,  and  I  have  to  import  it  from  the  North.  I  can  get  three 
times  the  amount  of  work  out  of  Northern  laborers  than  I  can  out  of  colored 
laborers,  and  am  therefore  thinking  seriously  of  importing  Northern  labor  all 
through. 

Lumbering. — Labor  in  this  section  of  the  State  is  very  unsteady  and  unreliable. 
I  think  good  smart  labor  could  do  well  hei-e.     I  use  all  white  labor. 

We  need  about  three  or  four  thousand  good  laboring  men  in  this  county,  to  re- 
place those  who  have  gone  west  in  the  last  two  years. 

ASHE. 

Masonry. — The  educational  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  people  is  im- 
proving, and  I  think  they  are  getting  in  a  better  financial  condition  than  formerly. 
Things  look  prosperous  around  here  now  and,  I  believe,  will  continue  so. 

Blacksmith. — The  moral  and  social  condition  of  our  employees  are  better,  but 
I  cannot  say  that  their  financial  condition  gets  any  better.  Our  free  schools  are 
open  in  winter  for  a  few  weeks,  and  ai'e  crowded  while  running,  but  are  so  short 
as  not  to  be  of  much  benefit.  We  have  a  very  good  subscription  school  through 
the  summer  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay  and  can  spare  the  time. 

B.  &  M. — The  educational  condition  of  this  comuiunity  is  slowly  improving, 
though  very  slowly.  The  morals,  of  course,  will  improve  as  the  education  im- 
proves. 

The  financial  condition  of  this  township,  as  well  as  of  Ashe  county,  is  retro- 
grading to  some  extent,  as  this  is  a  farming  and  stock-raising  county,  and  the 
prices  of  live  stock,  as  well  as  farm  products,  naturally  tend  to  reduce  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  all  our  mountain  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

We  have  vast  beds  of  oi-es,  (principally  iron.)  but  no  railroad,  and  therefore  none 
are  sold  or  mined. 

The  social  condition  is  as  good,  or  better,  than  two  years  ago.  We  have  verj- 
few  colored  persons  in  this  vicinity,  and  no  distillery  or  bar  rooms,  consequently 
our  moral  and  social  condition  is  as  good,  or  better,  than  two  years  ago. 

R.  K.  P. — The  general  condition  of  the  county  is  improving.  Farmers  are  do- 
ing a  better  business  than  ever  before.  The  fish  culture  is  advancing  rapidly  and 
successfully.  The  Ashe  County  Bromide  Arsenic  Springs  are  within  six  miles  of 
our  place  (Weaver's  Ford).  From  fifteen  to  twenty  wagons  running  from  the 
springs  to  depot  hauling  water.  There  are  at  least  forty  laborers  employed  daily 
to  do  the  work  about  the  springs,  and  all  kei>t  under  strict  discipline  by  the  man- 
ager. Quite  a  number  of  boarders  were  there  this  summer  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  ten  last  year  from  California.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  iron  ore  and  other  minerals  in  the  section  of  country  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  great  demand  of  our  county  is  a  railroad,  that  the  world  may  find  out  what 
natural  resources  our  country  contains.  Our  county  as  a  grass  and  stock  grow- 
ing section  cannot  be  surpassed. 
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BEAUFORT. 

Lumber  and  Milling. — The  general  system  and  management  of  our  laboring 
hands  has  greatly  improved  for  the  past  two  years.  In  fact,  a  gradual  change  has 
been  perceptible  for  the  past  four  years.  The  majority  of  the  men,  especially  the 
colored  men,  that  we  have  in  our  employ,  have  been  with  us  for  five  years,  and 
they  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  their  work,  and  want  to  retain  their  places. 
Politics  do  not  seem  to  absorb  their  chief  interest,  as  formerly. 

J.  B.  B. — This  is  an  agricultural  community  nearly  altogether.  One  small  saw 
mill  is  running,  but  doing  very  little,  Avhile  another,  a  better  and  larger  one,  is  in 
process  of  construction. 

The  farming  and  mill  hands  work  about  on  an  average  not  more  than  ten  hours 
per  diem.  Men's  wages  in  the  mill  are  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  and  on  the  farm 
fifty  cents  per  day.  Women  are  paid  thirty-five  cents  a  day  for  working  on  the 
farm,  and  children  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  a  day  for  their  work. 

The  products  of  the  country  are  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  cotton,  fruit,  &c. 

W.  C. — This  section  of  our  State  is  in  much  worse  condition  than  I  have  ever 
seen  it.     It  has  been  growing  worse  financially  since  1881. 

Curlew  bugs,  potato  bugs  and  hog  cholera  are  very  serious  drawbacks  to  the 
farmers.  The  state  of  the  county  is  worse  in  every  way  than  it  has  been  for  six 
years.  The  farmers  in  this  section  do  not  co-operate  together  in  clubs  or  alliances. 

Labor  is  much  demoralized  and  very  inferior,  being  mostly  colored. 

Iron- Works. — The  Washington  Iron  Works  were  established  here  in  1884  with 
a  very  small  beginning,  and  liave  steadily  increased  in  size  and  capacity. 

The  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  working  people  of  this  town  has  won- 
derfully improved  in  the  last  two  years,  and,  in  consequence,  their  financial 
and  educational  condition  has  also  improved.  The  facilities  for  educating  the 
poorer  class  of  whites  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  but  still  there  seems  to  be 
some  improvement. 

Coach-Maker. — The  thing  most  needed  by  our  laboring  people  here  is  some- 
thing to  do.  The  lumber  interest  gives  employment  to  a  great  many  common 
laborers  in  this  section .  while  a  great  many  are  out  of  employment  a  part  of  the 
time. 

I  think  we  need  industries  of  some  kind  established  here  to  give  employment 
to  our  skilled  labor.' whicli  is  almost  languishing  for  want  of  something  to  do  in 
their  respective  lines  of  work.  We  have  land  and  material  that  could  be  utihzed 
in  giving  employment  to  many  of  our  laborers,  and  give  a  good  return  for  capital 
invested. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mills. — In  addition  to  the  oil  business,  I  employ  a  number  of 
hands  on  steamers.  The  officers  receive  from  fifty  dollars  to  ninety  dollars  per 
month,  and  the  crew  twenty  dollars  per  month.  I  also  employ  a  number  of  men 
to  discharge  and  load  steamers,  paying  them  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  hour. 

I  am  informed  by  the  farmers  that  labor  is  about  the  same  as  heretofore — wages 
eight  dollars  and  ten  dollars  per  month,  with  rations.  Carpenters  receive  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per  day,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing. In  this  class  of  work  there  has  been  no  change  of  rates  for  several  years.  As 
to  the  lumber  business,  it  has  doubled  in  this  section  in  the  past  two  years.    Most 
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of  the  labor,  except  that  done  by  skilled  workmen,  is  performed  bj'  negroes,  who 
are  as  a  rule  improvident,  and  spend  their  wages  as  fast  as  earned,  still  a 
number  have  provided  themselves  with  homes,  and  as  they  can  Uve  on  small 
wages,  there  is  no  suffering  among  them  in  this  section.  All  that  will  work  can 
find  employment,  though  however,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  young  women,  who  have  no  visible  means  of  supjjort.  The  colored 
schools  seem  to  be  well  attended.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  there  is  little  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class.  Tliey  will  work  when  in  need,  and  spend 
their  earnings  for  anything  to  gratify  their  whims,  and  let  to-morrow  take  care  of 
itself.  House  rent  and  provisions  are  very  low.  Some  are  living  in  their  own 
houses  and  are  engaged  in  a  small  grocery  business:  others  are  farming  as  tenants, 
and  some  own  small  farms. 

A.  P. — So  far  as  interest  in  education  is  concerned,  I  think  the  masses  are  im- 
proving, but  in  morals  I  could  not  say  that  there  is  a^iy  improvement.  Financially 
both  races  seem  very  much  pressed.  Would  say  that  in  this  vicinity,  as  I  suppose 
in  nearly  all  others,  there  are  many  youths  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness 
with  no  visible  means  of  support. 

I  am  truly  glad  that  you  have  established  a  Bureau  t)f  Labor  Statistics,  and 
would  say  that  I  have  answered  the  questions  in  a  general  way  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  will  render  any  aid  at  any  time  I  can  to  the  Bureau. 

Saw-Milling. — I  think  that  the  working  class  of  this  section  are  as  well  paid 
as  anywhere  in  the  country.  I  have  been  in  charge  of  men  for  ten  years,  and 
have  always  had  to  pay  one  dollar  per  day  for  good  men.  We  have  a  store,  but 
do  not  compel  hands  to  trade  with  us,  and  do  not  give  any  orders,  but  most  of 
them  trade  at  our  store.  The  most  necessary  things  needed  in  this  section  are 
schools  and  churches. 

BERTIE. 

Carriage  Making  and  Repairing. — Owing  to  several  bad  crops  our  people 
gener%lly  have  not  advanced  financially  as  well  as  they  would  otherwise.  A  bad 
crqp  affects  every  other  business  very  materially.  Our  educational,  moral  and 
social  condition  remains  very  much  as  it  was  two  years  ago.  Education  is  rather 
neglected  as  a  rule. 

Saw  Mill  and  Building. — The  educational,  moral  and  social  condition  of  our 
community  is,  I  am  sure,  twenty-five  per  cent,  better  than  four  or  five  years  ago; 
but  I  do  not  think  financial  matters  have  improved  in  the  past  two  years  more 
than  ten  per  cent. 

Saw-Milling,  &c. — For  the  last  four  years  we  do  not  think  our  people  have  im- 
proved financially — except  as  regards  the  colored  race;  they  have  very  much 
improved,  morally,  educationally  and,  to  some  degree,  financially.  All  of  which, 
we  think,  is  due  to  a  temperance  movement  aoiong  them.  Two  years  of  bad 
crops  have  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  our  people,  a;s  they  are  mostly  farmers. 

buncombe. 

Tinner,  Galvanized  Cornice,  &c. — We  have  better  facihties  for  education  at 
present  than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Wages  are  lower  than  last  year,  generally, 
by  twenty-five  per  cent.  Work  is  not  as  plentiful  as  last  year.  There  was  a  savings 
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bank  opened  here  on  Aj^ril  BOtli,  and  circulars  were  taken  to  tlie  workingmen  at 
their  work  on  Saturday,  soliciting  them  to  put  in  the  bank  what  they  could  of 
their  earnings,  and  there  were  over  two  hundred  dollars  put  in  the  first  Saturday 
night  between  the  hours  of  six  and  eight  o'clock.  I  tliink  a  very  good  beginning. 
A  good  many  of  the  mechanics  are  trying  to  own  a  home  by  paying  so  much 
monthly.  We  have  a  new  cotton  factory,  furniture  factory,  ice  factory,  two 
wood  working  machine  shops,  also  lumber  yards:  altogether  employing  about 
five  hundred  hands  in  these  new  enterprises.  There  is  a  small  foundry  and 
machine  shop,  which  casts  about  twice  a  week.  The  morality,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  location  of  Asheville  and  the  mountainous  country,  I  think,  is 
above  the-average.  There  are  a  great  many  uneducated  people  here.  There  is  a 
•considerable  amount  of  money  to  loan  at  present,  at  *^ight  per  cent.,  and  still 
increasing.  I  think  the  social  condition  of  the  people  very  good.  Asheville 
surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery  and  mountain  views,  and  is  a  healthy  place; 
but  the  weather  is  very  changeable.  There  are  a  great  many  rich  visitors  who 
come  and  go  to  and  from  Asheville,  consequently  it  is  building  up  rapidly;  there 
are  three  fine  hotels,  built  within  two  years — one  in  the  place,  one  now  nearly 
completed  one  and  a  half  miles  out,  one  last  year  five  miles  out. 

Architect  and  Builder. — I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  is  detri- 
mental to  the  advancement  and  uplifting  of  our  mechanics  and  laboring  men  is 
intemperance.  Many  and  many  a  good  skilled  mechanic  that  I  pay  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  diem  could  become  independent,  if  he  would  not 
waste  his  money  in  dissipation.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  great  oppressor  of 
the  workingmen.  This  cause  alone,  debars  a  great  many  men  from  a  society 
that  would  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  them.  Another  thing  that  I  have  observed 
for  the  last  ten  years,  is  that  our  American,  especially  our  Southern  mechanics, 
cause  no  trouble  with  the  people;  it  is  invariable  the  foreigner  that  gets  up  the 
broils.  Colleges  for  the  instruction  and  advancement  of  mechanics  in  the  South 
is  another  thing  that  would  advance  our  workingmen. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Plastering. — I  can  simply  say  that  the  educational, 
financial  and  moral  condition,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  not  what  it  is 
among  working  people  in  other  places  where  I  have  worked,  but  is  on  the  upgrade. 
The  educational  facilities  for  working  peo])le  have  been  very  poor  until  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  We  now  liave  free  schools  both  for  white  and  colored 
children. 

Broom  Manufacturer. — Though  in  a  well-wooded  section  of  the  State,  I  am 
still  compelled  to  buj'  my  handles  and  broom  corn  from  the  North  and  West. 
Broom  corn  grows  to  f)erfection  in  this  State,  but  few  attempt  its  culture;  reason 
unknown.  It  should  average  to  the  farmer  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre, 
with  less  care  than  corn,  cotton  or  tobacco.  Although  the  cry  is  "  home  indus- 
tries," &c.,  merchants,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  buy  the  product  from  without  the 
State.  For  its  second  year,  this,  the  only  broom  factory,  so  far  as  is  known  in 
the  State,  is  progressing  slowly,  but  has  come  to  stay. 

House  and  Sign  Painter. — Work  is  scarcer  than  for  five  years  in  our  city.  I 
have  been  in  the  painting  business  three  years  in  this  city.  Land  is  held  at  such 
•enormous  rates,  that  a  journeyman  cannot  pay  for  a  lot  to  build  on  at  the  wages 
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received.  Rent  has  increased  and  taxes  have  increased  in  the  last  j-ear.  You 
cannot  rent  a  two-room  house  in  one  mile  of  the  court-liouse  for  less  than  five 
dollars  per  month,  and  wood  costs  you  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  cord  and  coal  five 
dollars  per  ton  in  advance.  So  you  see  that  a  man  working  at  seventy-five  cents 
per  day,  and  only  averaging  about  twenty  days  per  month,  cannot  save  anything. 
If  he  can  live  at  all,  he  does  well, 

Painter  and  Paper  Hanger.— It  seems  to  us  that  workingmen  could  do  much 
better  if  it  was  not  for  whisky.  Some  of  our  men  whom  we  pay  two  dollars  per 
day  do  not  keep  out  of  debt;  they  spend  their  money  Saturday  nights  and  Sun- 
days.    We  are  workers  ourselves. 

Manufacturer  of  Harness,  Saddles,  &c.— We  think  the  educational  and 
moral  condition  of  our  employees  is  improving.  We  think  more  attention  is 
given  to  educational  matters  by  the  negroes  than  by  the  whites— that  is,  among 
the  class  who  work  daily  for  their  living.  The  demand  for  skilled  labor  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  However,  in  regard  to  our  particular  business,  there  are 
more  workmen  out  of  employment  now  than  last  year  this  time,  owing,  we  think, 
to  the  restriction  of  (wholesale)  trade  caused  by  the  quarantine  regulations.  This 
section  and  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  supplies  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  a  part  of 
Tlorida  with  the  greater  part  of  their  harness  and  saddle  goods. 

J.  C.  C— I  think  it  needless  for  the  working  class  to  ask  for  anything  better 
than  they  are  getting,  so  long  as  that  monster,  greed,  has  the  capitalists  at  will. 
I  will  say,  that  in  this  county  there  is  not  that  consideration  paid  to  the  working 
class  that  should  be. 

brunsw^ick. 
Blacksmith  and  Carpenter. — Our  free  schools  are  not  what  they  should  be, 
and  not  well  attended.     We  need  some  some  live,  energetic  men  in  our  town  to 
wake  things  up. 

T.  L. — ^We  had  a  bad  crop  last  year,  but  our  prospect  is  better  this  spring.  We 
have  from  two  to  four  months  free  school,  and  they  are  well  attended.  As  a 
general  thing  our  people  are  poorer  now  than  they  were  three  years  ago,  thou^-h 
white  and  black  are  working  harder. 

•  burke. 
Saw-Milling. — The  kimber  business  has  almost  absorbed  everything  else  on  the 
lines  of  the  railroad;  all  the  floating  labor  have  quit  the  farm,  and  gone  to  the  saw 
and  shingle  mills.     The  owners  of  those  enterprises  can  scarcely  live.     As  all  the 
lumber  in  close  proximity  to  the  railroad  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

CABARRUS. 

Spokes,  Handles  and  Shuttle-Blocks. — Owing  to  scarcity  of  timber,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  carry  on  my  business  more  than  half  the  time  during  the  past 
year. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  condition  of  this  section,  it  is  growing  worse,  owino- 
to  bad  seasons  for  the  past  few  years.  Nor  are  the  farmers  thriving  as  they  should. 
This  being  a  cotton  county,  in  my  estimation,  only  makes  it  worse.     The  farmers 
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plant  nothing  to  eat,  and  depend  entirely  on  a  mortgage  they  give  in  January  to 
the  merchant  to  rua  them,  until  they  have  planted,  raised,  gathered  and  hauled 
their  crop  of  cotton  in  to  him.  They  moved  their  smoke  houses  to  Baltimore 
several  years  ago,  and  will,  in  a  few  years,  unless  there  is  a  great  change,  have 
their  cribs  and  granaries  out  west.  Another  great  drawback  is,  that  labor  can- 
not be  depended  on  in  the  country.  Wages  are  very  low,  and  the  laborer  who 
wants  to  work  cannot  afford  to  do  it  at  the  prices  paid.  The  best  colored  labor 
have  the  emigrant  fever,  and  are  moving  to  California.  In  and  around  our  town 
the  financial  condition  of  the  laborer  is  good.  We  have  two  cotton  mills  here, 
both  of  which  employ  a  large  number  of  hands,  who,  as  a  general  thing,  live 
well.  The  employees  are  well  cared  for,  and  provided  with  comfortable  cottage 
houses,  gardens,  &c.  Each  jaiill  has  for  the  children  of  its  workmen  a  good  Sun- 
day-School, carried  on  by  the  Superintendent. 

Carpenter. — The  educational  condition  of  the  working  people  of  this  section, 
I  think,  moves  at  a  slow  but  steady  pace.  The  moral  condition  fluctuates  with 
the  amount  of  ardent  spirits  used.  The  financial  condition  of  the  laboring  class, 
I  fear,  is  steadily  growing  worse.  Of  the  unskilled  labor  (hireling),  few  live  with- 
in their  income.  Of  skilled  laborers,  few  are  able  to  live  conafortably,  educate 
their  children  and  be  useful  in  the  community. 

Socially,  I  think  a  man  stands  on  his  merits.  If  he  is  upright  and  dignified  he 
commands  respect.  The  chief  hindrance  to  sociality  with  the  laboring  class,  I 
think,  is  want  of  intelligence  on  their  part.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  improve 
them. 

CALDWELL. 

Shoe-Making,  Tin-Work  and  Canning. — Our  people,  both  white  and  colored- 
are  certainly  giving  nioi'e  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  are  improving  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  condition, 
while  there  is  some  progress  in  a  financial  way. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  not  much  is  being  done  here  yet  in  the  manufacturing  line, 
but  am  free  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  abundant  opportunity  here,  and  in  our 
county,  for  manufacturing  of  many  kinds.  I  am  persuaded  that  we  need  most 
in  this  county  something  to  bring  us  money.  We  are  all  the  time  sending  out 
money,  and  have  but  little  to  bring  it  back  again. 

I  have  commenced  a  small  canning  business  here,  which  is  rather  an  experi- 
ment, and  am  working  but  few  hands. 

Building  Contractor. — The  moral  standing  of  all  my  emjiloyees  is  good — men 
of  sober  habits,  and  all  haye  a  fair  education. 

Cutting  Lumber. — I  do  not  run  my  mill  regularly,  and  when  I  do  run  I  gen- 
erally pick  good  hands  that  I  know  I  can  rely  on.  We  have  less  trouble  in  set- 
tling with  hands  who  can  both  read  and  write. 


Lumbering. — The  great  trouble  with  ordinary  hands  is  that  they  will  not  work 
steadily  and  continuously.  If  they  are  paid  any  cash,  they  are  done  working 
till  that  is  spent.  They  will  only  work  as  their  hunger  compels  them  to.  At 
the  same  time,  those  who  do  work  seem  to  be  no  better  off  than  those  who  do  not. 
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They  can  live  on  nothing,  or  spend  a  fortune.  Our  experience  is  that  they  work 
better  and  more  continuous!}-  on  small  wages  than  they  do  on  large  wages.  As 
laborers,  and  while  working,  I  think  they  give  fair  service. 

These  remarks  apply  to  both  white  and  colored  laborers.  I  work  both  colors, 
and  they  seem  to  work  together  harmoniously. 

Ginning. — The  educational  and  moral  condition  of  working  people  about  the 
same;  financial  condition  worse.  As  a  general  thing,  people  are  not  so  well  off  as 
they  were  two  years  ago. 

CARTERET. 

Fish  Oil  and  Scrap. — We  furnish  boats  and  nets  to  twenty -five  men  outside  of 
our  factory,  who  fish  for  us  on  shares.  We  pay  them  a  stipulated  price  for  fish. 
Their  wages  average  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  for  «ight  months.  We  pay 
factory  hands  fifteen  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  and  board. 

Milling. — The  educational  condition  is  some  better,  in  consequence  of  the  nec- 
essary association  of  various  kinds  of  labor,  the  more  intelligent  naturally  impart- 
ing information  to  the  less  intelligent,  but  the  intellectual  status  is  still  low,  as 
the  "  free  school  "  is  mainly  depended  upon,  and  the  funds  for  this  pm-pose  are  en- 
tirely inadequate  for  the  necessary  school,  only  securing  about  thirty  to  forty  days 
in  a  year.  Hence,  the  chief  source  of  improvement  is  the  advantage  of  associa- 
tion and  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  through  newspapers,  &c. 

We  have  generally  very  moral  and  sober  people.  The  excessive  use  of  liquor 
has  greatly  decreased  within  the  last  four  years. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  people  are  rather  strained,  in  consequence  of 
several  poor  crops:   last  year's  crop  being  almost  a  total  failure. 

The  social  condition  of  our  people  is  good.  No  interruption  from  labor  trou- 
bles, &c. 

What  we  need  is  more  capital,  to  develop  our  natural  resources,  which  are  abun- 
dant, and  more  school  facilities. 

Steam-Milling,  &c. — I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  answer  you  fully.  I  am  really 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  labor  and  its  benefits,  as  I  am  manager  of  our  mill,  and 
have  considerable  other  work  both  on  farms  and  in  the  woods. 

Labor  is  very  poor  and  trifling,  and  its  results  will  not  even  justify  fifty  cents  a 
day  for  men.  The  hands  feed  themselves  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  day.  There 
are  some  dredge  boats  at  work  here,  employing  about  twenty  to  thirty  men,  most 
of  whom  get  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  and  up  to  two  dollars 
per  day. 

Saw-Milling. — At  mill  work  we  pay  seventy-five  cents  to  eighty-five  cents  per 
day  for  hands.  On  the  farm,  prices  range  from  fifteen  to  fifty  cents  per  day,  ow- 
ing to  age  and  skill.  On  the  coast,  where  clams,  oysters  and  fish  are  easily  taken, 
labor  is  much  less  efficient  than  in  the  interior.  Getting  their  bread,  they  can  get 
fish,  &c.,  to  do  for  meat,  and,  operated  upon  by  the  humid  and  sleepy  ai^mosphere, 
there  is  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  energy  to  lay  up  money.  While  they  live 
well  as  most  laborers,  and  seem  happy,  this  indisposition  to  steady,  hard  work 
tells  powerfully  upon  the  community  in  a  business  point  of  view,  and  though 
surrounded  by  superior  natural  advantages,  our  people  will  never  grow  wealthy 
on  this  account — ^lack  of  energetic  labor. 
11 
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CASWELL. 

Saw- Mill. — I  do  not  run  a  regular  business  on  account  of  not  getting  sales  for 
my  work.  When  there  is  demand  for  lumber  I  run  my  machinery,  and  when  or- 
ders are  filled,  I  have  to  close  for  fresh  orders.  I  live  sixteen  miles  from  any  rail- 
road, and  cannot  make  it  pay  to  haul  lumber  to  the  depot,  consequently  I  do  a 
great  deal  of  farming  to  make  a  living. 


J.  W.  B. — I  am  a  poor  man,  with  a  homestead  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
of  land.  The  most  of  my  time  I  work  at  the  mason  business,  which  brings  me 
an  income  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  and  board  per  day,  which,  added  to  the 
income  of  the  farm,  makes  about  eight  hundred  dollars  per  year.  We  must  live 
out  of  that,  which  gives  us  a  gain  of  about  two  hundred  dollars  per  year,  besides 
the  improvement  made  on  the  farm,  which  cannot  be  well  estimated. 

As  for  education  I  have  but  little,  but  my  children  are  very  well  advanced 
for  people  of  our  standing.  In  our  locality  the  last  two  years  education  has  im- 
proved considerably.  Education  is  the  cry  of  the  day  now,  very  near  all  of  the 
rising  generation  from  fourteen  up  can  read  and  write  through  our  section  of 
country. 

Carriage-Maker. — I  run  a  small  business  of  my  own,  but  do  not  work  any 
hands.  Work  is  plentiful,  but  prices  low,  that  is  on  account  of  the  mechanics  not 
being  organized ;  they  are  cutting  prices  so  that  there  is  no  money  made  at  the  busi- 
ness, and  this  Northern  work  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  compete  with  it.  If  we  can 
get  our  people  to  encourage  home  industry,  my  business  will  be  a  paying  busi- 
ness again.     We  have  good  schools  in  this  vicinity  eight  months  in  the  year. 

Lumber  and  Flour  Mills. — The  lumber  trade  is  pretty  good.  Prices  are  low, 
but  indications  point  to  an  increase  in  the  prices.  The  mills  are  all  kept  busy  to 
supply  the  demand.  A  great  portion  of  the  products  of  the  mills  in  this  county 
are  shipped  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  while  a  large  quantity  is  shipped  South  and 
East.  I  employ  altogether  white  labor.  My  average  monthly  shipments  amount 
:to  six  hundred  dollars,  while  the  local  trade  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
-dollars  per  month. 

My  employees  are  generally  young  men,  who  have  no  families.  Those  that 
liave  families  live  in  tenant  houses.  I  have  had  but  few  accidents  among  hands; 
never  liad  a  man  killed  or  badly  crippled  by  any  of  my  machinery. 

Job  and  Newspaper  Printing. — The  edxicational  condition  of  our  people  is  im- 
proving. The  moral  is  improving  where  the  whisky  traffic  does  not  hinder  it. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  the  financial  and  social  condition  of  our  peojjle. 

Cigar  Manufacturer. — Besides  the  cigar  manufacturing  business,  the  writer 
is  interested  in  another  manufacturing  enterprise  of  this  place,  that  of  a  plug 
:and  smoking  tobacco  manufactory  in  which  all  colored  labor  is  employed.  This 
.class  of  laborers  have  improved  very  anaterially  in  the  past  few  years  in  this  sec- 
tion, both  educationally  and  morally,  but  financially  this  class  here,  like  in  most 
all  ^^other  sections,  do  not  improve  much  as  a  class,  but  let  every  day  provide 
for  itself,  yet  they  seem  to  be  satisfied  and  have  all  they  desire.  Have  but  little, 
want  but  little,  and  never  expect  to  have  any  more. 
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CHATHAM. 

W.  G.  L. — I  have  answered  your  questions  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  You 
may  think  strange  of  my  labor  bill  being  so  small,  the  reason  is,  I  have  several 
chiklren,  and  they  help  me  in  my  work.  This  is  a  quiet,  peaceable  neighborhood, 
and  white  and  colored  generally  make  support  at  home.  There  is  remarkably 
few  mortgages  given  at  this  time  iuthis  neighborhood.  The  colored  race  is  sober, 
peaceable  and  hard  working  and  honest,  or  generally  so.  The  farming  class  are 
making  a  powerful  effort  to  better  their  condition  and,  I  think,  will  succeed  so  to 
do;  they  are  tired  of  being  the  bottom  rail.  Any  information  that  I  may  be  able 
to  furnish  at  any  time,  I  will  be  pleased  to  do.     Wish  you  success  in  your  work. 

CHEROKEE. 

Lumber  and  Grain  Milling. — We  have  just  got  the  Memphis  and  Northern 
Georgia  Roilroad  completed  to  this  place  (Mvxrphy),  and  there  are  many  improve- 
ments just  started  in  this  vicinity  that  are  bound  to  be  of  great  good  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  working  classes  of  this  immediate  vicinity  are  nearly  all  white;  but  few 
colored.  Nearly  all  can  read  and  write.  This  county  has  just  commenced  devel- 
oping.   It  is  destined  to  be  the  best  and  wealthiest  portion  of  North  Carolina. 

G.  M.  B. — I  am  a  new  comer  to  this  portion,  and  know  but  httle  about  labor 
here  yet.  Arrived  here  September,  1887,  and  bought  at  first  one-half  acre,  with  a 
three-room  house.  Commenced  in  the  town  of  Murphy,  and  have  added  two-rooms 
to  said  house  and  completed  it.  Now  I  am  commencing  to  add  a  six-room  ell  to 
the  same  house.  In  October.  1887, 1  bought  fifty-three  acres  in  the  city  limits,  and 
last  month  I  bought  one  business  lot.  I  am  now  preparing  to  build  a  three-story 
brick  business  house — twenty-five  by  seventy  feet,  and  several  frame  cottages — 
from  four  to  six  rooms  each.  Shall  invest  from  six  to  ten  thousand  dollars  in  this 
enterprise,  consequently  will  employ  a  good  deal  of  skilled  labor. 

The  educational,  moral  and  financial  condition  of  wage  workers,  ordinary  labor. 
is  below  par;  skilled  laborers  are  also  financially  bad  off,  somewhat  a  little  better 
off  in  education,  and  good  deal  better  morally. 

CHOWAN. 

Saw  AND  Planing  Mills. — We  have  recently  located  here,  and  are  now  engaged 
in  building  a  large  saw- mill,  eight  driers  and  planing-mill.  Know  very  little  about 
the  men  employed,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  answer  all  your  questions  another  year. 

CLAY. 

SAW-iliLLiNG. — The  educational  interests  of  the  people  of  this  section  is  better 
this  year  than  last,  and  their  moral  and  social  condition  twenty  per  cent,  better. 
The  demand  for  labor  has  increased  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  working  class  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  The  laboring  class 
are  hopeful  as  to  the  future,  believing  that  better  prices  will  be  paid  for  work. 

There  has  been  considerable  immigration  to  this  county  for  the  last  two  years. 
The  mining  and  timber  -industries  will,  in  the  near  future,  give  employment  to 
more  hands,  at  an  advance  in  wages.  The  working  class  here  are  generally  out  of 
debt  and  are  making  plenty.  They  are  better  prepared  for  a  financial  pressure 
than  anv  other  class  here. 
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CLEVELAND. 

Builder. — I  am  anxious  for  a  system  of  working  hours,  say  ten  hours  per  day 
on  an  average — eleven  in  summer  and  nine  in  winter.  Could  not  such  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature  ?     Wish  you  much  success  in  your  work. 

Wagon  &  Buggy. — I  believe  the  working  people  in  this  section  are  on  a  higher 
plane.  They  are  trying  to  save  more  money  now  than  in  the  past,  and  many  of 
them,  who  never  did  so  before,  are  now  sending  their  children  to  school. 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds. — Owing  to  general  stringency  of  the  times,  and 
sharpness  in  competition,  but  few  manufacturing  establishments  in  wood-work- 
ing industries  are  remunerative,  and  employers  in  such  work  are  not  prepai'ed  to 
give  much  attention  to  the  moral  or  educational  status  of  their  employees.  It  is 
all  they  can  do  to  pay  sufficient  wages  to  support  tlaem  and  their  families.  My 
observation  has  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  me  to  remark  upon  the 
moral,  educational  or  financial  condition  of  the  laboring  people  of  this  section  as 
compared  with  any  past  period. 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shops. — I  am  running  a  general  repair  shop.  My  work 
is  repairing  mills,  stoves  or  anything  in  the  iron  line.  I  make  five  sizes  of 
sorghum  mills,  and  last  year  made  fifteen  or  eighteen.  I  manufacture  one  of 
the  best  plows  that  has  ever  run  in  this  and  adjoining  counties — I  make  forty  or 
fifty  a  year;  and  I  manufacture  repairs  for  cooking  stoves,  and  find  it  a  good 
paying  business  both  for  myself  and  the  people  that  have  their  stoves  repaired. 
I  have  two  good  lathes  for  iron,  good  iron  drill  jaress,  good  engine,  shop  o<tie 
hundred  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  have  been  here  over  seventeen  years.  In 
fifteen  feet  of  my  shop  a  firm  put  up  a  shop  last  year  and  are  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness repairing  and  building  wagons  and  buggies,  making  castings  sometimes,  and 
are  working  three  hands — one  woodworkman.  one  helper  and  one  man  that  is  a 
moulder,  machinist  and  blacksmith.  I  served  my  time  at  the  moulder's  tradej 
and  afterwards  at  the  machinist's  trade.  My  son  is  an  iron  moulder— my  father 
was  a  worker  in  iron  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  ore  in  the  mine  to  its  man- 
ufacture into  useful  articles. 

This  part  of  North  Carolina  is  improving  very  fast;  the  people  are  looking  up 
and  are  doing  much  better  than  a  few  years  ago — in  churches,  schools,  society 
and  farms,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  way  they  can.  A  pai't  of  the  colored  element,  I 
don't  think,  have  improved  much,  and  will  not  until  we  get  prohibition,  then 
we  will  have  as  good  a  town  as  can  be  found. 

Manufacturer  of  Shingles. — The  educational  condition  of  the  laboring  people 
is  on  rising  ground,  though  it  falls  short  of  what  it  should  be.  The  morals  of  all 
classes  are  growing  better,  but  is  hindered  considerably  by  drink.  Whisky  and 
ignorance  is  the  curse  of  this  country. 

Manufaturing  Lumber.  &c. — The  main  part  of  the  laboring  class  in  this  sec- 
tion are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  educational  condition  of  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing  is  not  by  far  what  it  should  be,  while  farm  labor  is  in  a  still  worse 
condition.  Ignorance  is  the  great  curse  of  this  section  among  the  laboring  class. 
The  moi'als  are  improving  greatly. 

Tanning.  &c. — Our  tannery  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  other  business,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  "total  product  for  the  year."    We 
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find  the  business  profitable,  and  our  employees  contented.  They  are  all  industri- 
ous, economical  and  sober.  We  will  employ  none  but  sober  men.  To  the  two 
married  men  employed,  who  have  no  homes  of  their  own,  we  furnish  houses  to 
live  in  for  which  no  rent  is  charged.  If  house  rent  were  added  to  "  amount  paid 
for  labor,"  it  would  considerably  increase  '"  average  daily  wages  paid  for  skilled 
labor.'"  These  men  came  to  us  two  years  ago  in  debt — they  have  got  about  out  of 
debt,  and  have  lived  very  comfortably.  We  pay  our  employees  all  cash  if  they 
desire  it.  We  have  a  store  and  sell  them  goods  strictly  at  cash  prices— as  low  as 
to  any  other  customer.  The  educational,  moral,  social  and  financial  condition  of 
the  working  people  in  our  vicinity  is,  perhaps,  considerably  above  the  average. 
The  virtuous  and  deserving  are  admitted  into  our  best  society.  Though  wages 
seem  low,  the  cost  of  living  is  very  cheap,  and  the  industrious  and  economical 
manage  to  Ipve  very  well.  Much  better  and  easier  than  many  of  the  small  farmers. 

COLUMBUS. 

Naval  Stores. — I  came  to  this  section  eight  years  ago,  and  can  say  that  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  morality  and  advancement  in  education  since 
then.  About  two  thirds  of  the  white  race  can  read  and  write;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  one  half  of  the  colored  children  can.  I  think  that  the  colored  race  are 
making  more  advancement  in  education  than  the  whites,  but  they  are  not,  gen- 
erally speaking,  very  industrious,  and  make  slow  progress  in  accumulating  any- 
thing.    I  think  the  free  school  system  has  done  good  in  this  section. 

T.  H.  P. — In  regard  to  the  educational,  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing class,  I  consider  that  there  may  be  some  improvement;  but  financially,  I  con- 
sider their  condition  worse — owing  to  bad  crops,  or  rather  short  crops,  which  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  dependence  upon  the  merchant  for  supplies, 
which  are  only  furnished  by  the  merchant  upon  liens,  mortgages,  bills  of  sale, 
&c.,  upon  the  crop,  stock,  or  lands  of  their  customer,  and  that,  too,  at  an  im- 
mense per  cent,  of  profit  which,  doubtless,  is  bringing  want  and  ruin  upon  all 
who  are  laboring  under  the  above  difficulties. 

CRAVEN. 

Manufacturer  of  Lumber. — I  have  been  in  this  State  twenty  years,  the  20th 
of  this  month.  I  have  worked  these  people  for  nineteen  years,  and  think  I  know 
them  pretty  well.  I  find  that  the  old  slaves  are  very  much  the  best  help,  and  the 
most  reliable. 

Most  of  those  that  are  grown  and  coming  up  are  of  very  little  account,  and  there 
are  but  a  very  few  of  them  that  will  ever  have  anything,  either  property  or  educa- 
tion that  will  cost  them  any  effort  to  get  it.     As  regards  morals  they  are  bad. 

Saw-Milling. — Most  of  the  population  in  this  section  are  colored,  and  most  of 
them  have  homes  of  their  own,  and  can  read  and  write,  especially  the  young  set. 
There  are  several  churches  in  the  vicinity  for  colored  peojjle,  but  none  near  here 
for  whites.  We  have  school  about  one-third  of  each  year.  Owing  to  the  present 
demand  for  timber,  all  working  people  can  find  ready  employment  at  the  several 
saw-miUs  and  at  pretty  fair  prices,  which  enables  most  of  them  to  run  their  farms 
without  giving  mortgages. 

I  have  only  been  here  now  two  years,  but  am  informed  by  old  settlers  that  the 
morals  are  much  better  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
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CUMBERLAND. 

General  Printing. — Thanks  to  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  leading 
Knights  of  Labor,  for  the  moral  and  educational  condition  of  the  working  people 
here  is  considerably  better  than  a  year  ago.  There  is  very  little  improvement 
otherwise. 

Merchandise  and  Milling. — My  hands  are  all  paid  cash.  Sometimes  they 
trade  with  me  and  sometimes  with  others,  as  they  choose.  I  do  all  my  business 
on  the  cash  system  and  find  it  better  for  me  as  well  as  my  employees.  I  have  no 
trouble  to  command  laborers,  for  they  know  they  will  get  the  cash,  and  that  is 
what  they  want.  I  am  the  only  one  in  this  locality  of  traders  who  run  the  cash 
system  entirely.     Most  all  run  mortgages,  pay  off  in  orders,  &c. 


Brick  Work  and  Plastering. — I  have  been  a  little  slow  in  answering,  as  I  have 
been  very  busy  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time.  At  present,  business  of  all  kinds 
seem  to  be  booming  somewhat  in  this  community.  As  to  the  educational  advan- 
tages, it  is  good,  and,  I  think,  the  interest  taken  is  above  the  average.  This 
(Farmington)  neighborhood  is  noted  for  morality — but  we  are  not  all  saints. 
Financially,  about  as  elsewhere.     Social  relations,  good. 

Saw-Mill,  &c. — Educationally  the  laboring  classes  are  rather  at  low  ebb;  send 
to  no  school  except  the  short  free  school  in  winter  and  not  regularly  to  that.  I 
think,  however,  there  is  some  improvement.  Their  morals  remain  about  the  same, 
generally  quiet  and  peaceable,  but  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  them,  such  as  church  i^rivileges.  Sunday  schools,  &c.,  as  they  might. 
Financially,  manage  to  keep  up. 

DAVIDSON. 

Steam-Mills  and  Shingle  Works. — The  laboring  classes  are  in  a  better  condi- 
tion financially  than  they  were  last  year.  Provisions  are  generally  plentiful. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  the  laboring  classes'  in  this  country  is  the  need  of  a  good 
business  education.  If  there  could  be  a  free  school  four  and  a  half  or  five  months 
per  year,  and  that  made  compulsory,  the  farmer's  sons  and  daughters  would  be 
educated.  As  it  is,  only  three  months  are  had,  and  that  does  not  accomplish  much. 
Of  course  there  is  good  and  sufficient  schools  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  near  the 
high  schools  in  the  country,  but  in  a  sparsely  settled  country  like  North  Carolina, 
there  are  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  laboring  and  producing  classes  who  do  not 
live  in  those  favored  places.  Consequently,  under  the  present  system,  improve- 
ment is  very  slow,  and  the  moral  and  social  advancement  correspondingly  slow. 

Newspaper  and  Job  Printing. — During  a  large  part  of  last  year  I  had  three 
printers  employed;  and  during  several  months,  had  a  workman  whom  I  paid  ten 
dollars  a  week.  I  have  one  printer  now.  a  young  man,  who  has  not  mastered  the 
trade,  and  a  boy  who  has  worked  at  the  business  less  than  a  year.  I  do  a  great 
deal  of  job  printing  myself,  but  my  labor  is  paid  in  profits,  not  wages.  My  reply 
in  regard  to  wages  paid  for  ordinary  labor  refers  to  what  I  pay  a  man  who  works 
my  hand-press  occasionally,  when  the  printers  are  too  busy  to  do  it. 

Workingmen  in  this  town  are  as  intelligent  as  the  average  of  their  class,  and 
nearly  all  seem  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Send  their  children  to  school. 
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Educational  interests  are  looking  up.  not  only  in  town,  but  in  all  the  surrounding 
country. 

DURHAM. 

Fresco  and  Ornamental  Painting. — I  regard  the  moral  condition  of  the  jour- 
neymen whom  I  employ  as  gradually  improving,  although,  I  think,  a  higher  per 
cent,  of  dissipation  prevails  among  the  journeymen  in  my  trade  than  any  other. 
A  higher  or  better  standard  of  work  is  being  brought  about  in  my  business. 

Painting. — Our  condition  is  bad,  owing  to  small  wages  and  scarcity  of  work, 
I  truly  hope  your  statistical  report,  (if  shown  up  elsewhere  as  here.)  may  be  a 
medium  by  which  our  financial  condition  may  be  bettered.  We  have  no  system 
regulating  work  in  our  town,  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  capitalist.  We  are 
willing  to  work  if  we  can  only  get  it  to  do,  and  get  pay  for  it,  even  at  the  present 
wages.     We  are  idle  about  one  third  of  our  time. 

Marble  Works. — We  think  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged,  so  far  as 
the  mechanics  are  concerned,  is  much  better  than  two  years  ago.  The  shops,  are 
run  almost  exclusively  by  workmen  who  have  served'  a  term  of  years  as  appren- 
tices. Mechanics  can  all  read  and  write.  Have  never  seen  a  negro  marble  cutter; 
would  not  learn  one  the  trade — only  polishing.  The  demand  for  monumental 
work  is  on  the  increase. 

House  Painting. — There  is  a  large  per  cent,  of  ignorance  among  the  working 
people;  but  I  think  the  majority  are  taking  advantage  of  our  good  free  school  and 
endeavoring  to  educate  their  children.  There  are  some  that  take  no  interest  what- 
ever in  education  and  put  their  children  at  work  rather  than  send  them  to  school. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  vi^orking  people  here  is  very  good,  or  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  section. 

Their  iinancial  condition  is  not  so  good  on  account  of  low  wages.  In  general  the 
majority  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  those  that  can  get  credit  are  in  debt  from, 
one  year's  end  to  another.  An  increase  of  wages  is  very  much  needed  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  we  cannot  hope  for  it  so  long  as  there  is  such  a  large  quantity  of  surplus 
labor.  They  seem  to  be  contented  socially,  in  fact  they  are  in  very  good  condition 
socially,  that  is,  among  their  own  class. 

Saddle  and  Harness  Making. — Very  great  want  of  night  schools  for  adult 
laborers;  many  children,  both  male  and  female,  are  deprived  of  day  schools  by 
being  unable  to  attend,  having  to  labor  in  the  day  for  a  support.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  to  decrease  wages  generally  for  labor.  This  is  no  doubt  the  fault  of 
employees  as  well  as  employers.  This  being  a  new  and  enterprising  town,  people 
flock  here  from  every  section  without  inquiry  as  to  labor,  or  what  they  will  be 
able  to  get  in  the  way  of  wages,  and  hence  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  cutting 
in  wages  in  order  to  get  employment  at  all. 

Building  Contractors. — Most  of  our  employees,  especialh^  brick  layers  and 
hod  carriers,  are  negroes,  and  spend  their  wages  just  about  as  fast  as  they  are 
paid.  We  don't  know  of  more  than  two  or  three  of  our  workmen  who  own  their 
homes,  and  consequently  we  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
save  their  earnings. 
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DUPLIN. 

Milling. — The  working  people  of  our  community  send  their  children  to  free 
school  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time.  They  say  they  cannot  feed  and  clothe 
them  well  enough  to  go  to  school;  they  are  getting  very  little  education.  Their 
morals  are  good  as  they  most  all  attend  Sunday  school,  and  are  learned  something 
there.  They  are  mostly  poor,  but  manage  to  keep  enough  to  eat  and  wear  by  giv- 
ing mortgages  on  their  crops,  which,  I  thinli,  is  Ihe  greatest  drawback  they  have 
as  they  have  to  pay  so  large  a  per  cent.  They  have  very  little  social  advantages, 
as  they  work  during  the  week  all  day,  and  are  glad  to  sleep  at  night,  except  in  win- 
ter, when  they  can  visit  some;  they  do  most  of  their  visiting  on  Sunday. 

Milling.  &c. — Colored  adult  laborers  have,  or  a  large  portion  of  them,  gone 
South  to  work  on  turpentine  farms — making  labor  more  scarce  than  two  years 
ago — leaving  their  wives  and  children  to  work  and  live  as  best  they  can,  and  they 
make  scant  living:  they  live  principally  on  rented  land,  tended,  as  a  general  thing, 
very  unsatisfactorily  to  the  landlords.  White  laborers  are  in  better  circumstances, 
because  the  heads  of  families  remain  at  home  and  care  for  them;  they  have  fair 
credit,  and  are  generally  good  farmers.  Schools  for  both  white  and  colored  are 
kept  from  two  to  four  months  in  the  year.  Colored  children  go  to  school  more 
regularly  than  whites,  but  live  much  harder. 

Milling,  &c. — The  educational  condition,  I  think,  is  somewhat  better,  particu- 
larly with  the  colored  people.  There  are  a  good  many  colored  teachers  that  get  sec- 
ond-class certificates  to  teach  the  common  schools,  and  many  colored  people  have, 
by  work  and  economy,  got  good  homes  of  their  own,  and  are  looking  up,  while  I  do 
not  think  the  whites  are  doing  so  well  according  to  their  chance.  The  moral  condi- 
tion of  our  county  is  very  good,  and  the  financial  condition.  I  think,  is  some  bet- 
ter, as  there  are  very  few  mortgages  ever  foreclosed. 

Milling. — As  to  education  there  is  very  little  interest  taken.  The  laboring  class 
try  to  send  while  the  public  funds  last,  and  then  they  stop.  We  get  on  an 
average  about  one  dollar  to  the  scholar,  and  then  the  board  of  education  appro- 
priates enough  to  make  two  months'  school  in  the  year.  The  morals  of  the  people 
are  very  good  as  to  the  majority— some  few  exceptions.  Financially,  in  debt  and 
^v^thout  credit;  mortgaged  in  many  instances  until  they  have  nothing  to  mortgage. 

Blacksmithing. — I  am  a  mechanic.  I  also  I'un  a  wood  and  blacksmith  shop. 
I  am  the  only  mechanic  in  this  section  that  gets  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day, 
and  I  have  to  take  it  in  anything  that  I  can  use.  Mechanics  gets  from  seventy- 
five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day. 

A  one-room  log  or  frame  house  rents  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  month.  Poor 
people  pay  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  ])ev  cent,  for  wliat  they  use.  let  it  be  rations 
or  any  this  else  that  they  may  buy  on  time. 

Moneyed-men  have  brought  about  a  great  deal  more  oppression  upon  laboring 
men  than  the  tariff  has,  and  put  both  together  and  the  country  gets  worse  every 
day.  If  you  can  take  off  home  tariff  and  this  government  tariff  you  will  see  a 
people  come  up  quickly. 

EDGECOMBE. 

Builders. — The  co.nmon  school  education  is  poor.  There  are  but  few  white 
mechanics  in  this  immediate  section.     The  financial  condition  is  good,  as  far  as 
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the  laboring  class  is  concerned:  they  receive  enough  for  their  work  to  live  well, 
if  they  would  take  care  of  it,  which  they  don't  do.  The  moral  condition  is  bad. 
House  rent  is  higk,  and  wages  not  sufHcient  for  white  mechanics  to  get  along 
well.  The  colorerl  race  is  much  preferred  for  work,  because  they  work  at  much 
lower  rates— about  half. 

Building  Contractor.— The  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  working  people 
are  far  ahead  of  those  a  few  years  ago,  viz. :  in  good  teachers,  convenient  and 
accommodating  school  houses,  likewise  ample  and  sufficient  funds.  These  three 
advantages  alone  are  the  main  cause  of  our  improvement  financially  and  morally. 
Carriage-Maker.— I  opened  the  carriage  and  wagon  manufacturing  business 
January,  1886,  and  I  had  many  difficulties  to  labor  under.  I  was  an  employee  and 
opened  for  mvself  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  only.  By  hard 
labor  and  close  attention  to  business,  I  am  graduaUy  increasing  my  business.  I 
am  quite  certain  the  outlook  is  good  for  my  trade  in  the  future.  People,  generally, 
seem  more  inclined  to  buy  home-made  work  and  first-class  work  at  that.  The 
Northern  work  has  a  much  smaller  sale  than  formerly. 

The  people  are  gradually  getting  used  to  the  public  school  system,  and  in  time 
it  will  succeed  here.  The  larger  portion  of  our  laboring  class  and  skilled  labor 
also  show  a  disposition  to  be  saving  and  temperate,  and  generally  contented. 

Newspaper  Printing.— For  ordinary  labor  in  this  county— farm  hands— the  time 
for  work  is  from  -'sun  to  sun."  i.  e..  from  sunrise  to  its  setting.  There  are  no 
store  orders  given— that  is  to  say,  none  are  forced  upon  the  employees.  Wages 
average,  for  men.  about  nine  dollars  per  month;  for  women,  slightly  over  half 
this  amount,  and  are  paid  monthly.  Farm  labor  is  generally  employed  for  eight 
months.  When  the  cotton  picking  season  begins,  nearly  all  pick  by  the  hundred 
pounds.  The  large  amount  which  the  laborer  can  make  in  the  few  days  when 
the  cotton  is  well  opened,  is  too  tempting  to  resist,  though  more  would  be  made 
by  working  by  the  month  during  the  entire  y^ar. 


FORSYTH. 


Printers.— The  status  of  the  colored  employees,  as  a  rule,  is  at  a  low  ebb 
morally,  educationally  and  financially.  The  white  workers,  as  a  rule,  are  sober 
and  tolerably  well  informed.  There  are  about  five  thousand  laboring  people  in 
Winston.     Average  daily  wages  are  reasonably  low. 

Wagon  IManufactltiers.- Last  year  was  an  unusually  light  year  with  us,  did 
not  do  as  much  work  or  run  as  many  hands.  Have  been  in  the  business  five  years, 
first  year  made  three  hundred  wagons:  second  year,  four  hundred:  third  year,  five 
hundred:  fourth  year,  six  hundred,  and  fifth  year,  or  last,  three  hundred.  Num- 
ber of  hands  worked  in  proportion  to  amount  of  work  turned  out. 

Painting.— As  regards  the  educational,  financial  and  moral  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  laboring  class,  I  would  say,  as  to  education,  it  is  very  inferior;  finan- 
cially,the  laboring  class  are  in  worse"  circumstances  now  than  they  were  two  years 
ago,  and  are  growing  worse  all  the  time;  moraUy,  they  are  no  better.  In  fact, 
the  laboring  class  of  people  here  are  not  treated,  in  many  instances,  as  they 
should  be. 
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Wagon  Manufacturers. — Our  report  would  be  the  same  as  last  year  except  that 
we  have  sold  more  work  during  last  six  months  than  ever  in  same  length  of  time. 

Newspaper  Printer. — Printers,  as  a  rule,  in  this  community  are  the  most  sober 
and  intelligent  craftsmen  of  my  acquaintance.  Living  is  very  cheap,  wages  are 
fair,  and  they  are  a  moral,  well  behaved,  contented  set  of  men.  They  have  never 
"  struck."'  On  the  contrary,  they  all  like  their  employers  personally,  and  it  is  very 
rare  that  a  printer  changes  from  one  office  to  another.  There  are  men  in  this  office 
who  came  into  it  as  boys,  earning  at  first  only  fifty  cents  per  week,  who  are  now 
getting  eight  dollars  per  week  and  own  their  own  home,  saved  from  wages. 

Marble  Works. — Educational  facilities  here  are  good  for  both  races.  Morals 
fair.     Financially  embarrassed.     Socially,  there  is  no  complaint. 

Buggy  and  Carriage. — The  greatest  trouble  we  have  with  our  employees  is 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  it  is  used  to  an  excess  by  most  of  the  mechanics  we 
can  hire. 

FRANKLIN. 

Milling.  &c. — My  opinion  is,  that  the  interest  of  the  laboring  class  in  education 
is  on  the  progressive  order.  Morals  improving.  In  a  financial  point,  take  the 
working  class  as  a  whole.  I  think  they  are  making  slow,  but  sure  strides  to  pros- 
perity. The  working  people  of  this  community  are  divided  into  white  and  black. 
Society  is  divided  by  the  same  line. 

Milling.  &c. — We  are  close  here  to  two  large  schools  for  the  colored  people  (we 
employ  them  principally),  and  have  good  opportunities  to  judge  of  the  benefits  of 
education  to  that  race.  We  find  that  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  a  course  in 
school,  they  are  hardly  as  good  hands,  but  after  being  out  of  school  that  length  of 
time  we  much  prefer  one  that  has  some  education.  Education  among  the  white 
people  is  sadly  neglected.  Pviblic  schools  in  this  county  worth  but  little.  Very 
few  private  schools  in  the  county.  Generally  speaking  the  financial  condition  of 
this  section  is  better  than  since  tlie  war. 

GASTON. 

Milling. — There  is  more  attention  being  jDaid  to  education  than  ever  before. 
The  financial  condition  is  somewhat  on  a  decline  at  present. 

Milling. — We  think  education  among  the  working  people  of  our  community  is 
not  near  so  good  as  it  might  be.  Morals  are  very  good;  financially  something  bet- 
ter than  for  the  last  few  years;  socially  very  good,  but  might  be  much  better. 

W.  R. — Average  farm  hands  get  forty  to  sixty  cents  per  day  and  board;  distillers 
get  one  dollar  per  day;  on  public  works,  higher  wages  are  paid  to  the  workman, 
prices  ranging  from  fifteen  dollars  per  month  to  thirty  dollars  per  month.  The 
laborer  gets  a  fair  share  of  all  i^rofits,  and  is  rapidly  gaining  on  property  holders 
in  education,  &c.  The  farm  labor  consists  mostly  of  negroes,  and  their  educa- 
tional and  moral  standing  is  imijroving  wonderfully. 

■  Any  man  or  woman  in  this  section  who  desires  employment  can  get  it  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  at  very  good  prices.  There  are  more  hands  employed  in 
running  government  distilleries  in  this  county  than  at  any  other  work.  On  an 
average,  every  twentieth  man  runs  a  still. 
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GRANVILLE. 

Printing. — So  far  as  the  condition  of  labor  is  concerned,  in  this  section,  it  is  as 
good  or  better  than  ever  before.  No  person  is  idle  from  necessity,  and  all  who 
are  disposed  to  economize  can  lay  up  something  for  "a  rainy  day."  The  com- 
mon farm  hand  receives  ten  dollars  per  month,  on  an  average,  and  board,  a  house 
to  live  in,  a  garden  spot,  fire  wood,  a  pasture  for  cow,  &c.,  which  is  equal  to  one 
dollar  per  day. 

GUILFORD. 

Builder  and  Contractor. — We  discharge  dissolute  and  inefficient  men  and  keep 
the  best.  Wages  are  low  for  skilled  labor;  but  the  skilled  labor,  so-called,  is  very 
inferior,  except  it  be  imported  from  other  States  and  countries.  My  best  men 
have  been  obtained  outside  of  North  Carolina,  and  command  higher  prices,  viz. : 
two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  The  colored  man  competes 
with  the  white  man,  and  on  all  common  buildings  he  is  largely  employed,  tending 
to  keep  wages  down;  but  for  really  good  work,  the  negro  and  the  white  native 
are  both  alike  incompetent  from  a  lack  of  training  in  the  first  elements  needful 
to  make  a  good  mechanic. 

Plaid  Mills. — ^As  to  the  moral  condition,  there  is  an  improvement  in  our  old 
hands,  but  owing  to  a  floating  population  that  constitutes  a  part  of  all  factory 
help,  it  is  difficult  to  show"  much  average  improvement.  Some  months,  perhaps, 
the  heli3  will  be  entirely  free  from  dissipation:  then,  in  other  months,  another  set 
will  be  in  that  will  change  this  feature.  We  make  considerable  effort  towards 
elevating  our  help  for  two  reasons:  one  is  that  we  discharge  our  duty  to  our  fel- 
low man;  and  another,  it  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  to  us.  The  higher  the 
grade  of  morals,  the  more  hands  are  worth  to  any  business. 

Printer  and  Publisher. — I  have  only  been  in  business  for  myself  about  seven 
months,  and  could  not  give  you  a  fair  report,  as  I  had  to  work  up  a  trade,  and,  of 
course,  business  has  not  been  as  good  with  me  as  if  I  was  running  an  old  estab, 
lished  house.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  my  trade  so  far — it  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. I  work  three  boys  regularly — two  on  newspaper  work  and  one  on  job 
work — besides  myself,  and  frequently  have  to  put  on  extra  force.  Wages,  I  con- 
sider, are  very  low  in  this  place,  and  I  intend  to  voluntarily  increase  them  in  my 
office  as  soon  as  business  will  justify  it. 

HALIFAX. 

Saw-Milling. — My  labor  is  well  paid  and  are  satisfied.  At  my  mill  I  have  the 
cash  system,  and  pay  off  every  Satiuxlay,  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.  I  do  not  give  any 
orders,  unless  for  cash,'  v^^hen  during  the  month,  before  settling  day,  I  may  not 
have  change. 

In  my  opinion,  labor  is  well  treated  and  well  paid  in  this  section.  Any  poor 
man  with  industry  and  sobriety,  and  not  extravagant,  can  become  rich  in  a  life- 
time. 

Carriages,  Wagons,  &c. — Monopolists  are  swallowing  the  shops  all  over  these 
United  States.  There  is  a  time  coming,  and  that  soon,  when,  if  there  is  not  a 
check  to  trust  gangs  and  monopolists,  the  poor  white  men  and  free  negroes  will  be 
worse  oppressed  than  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  or  the  serfs  of  Rvissia.     Mechanics 
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hardly  have  any  showing  now,  and  tlie  farmers  are  mortgaged  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  with  bvit  httle  or  no  chance  of  getting  out.  except  by  being  closed  out;  so 
that  it  may  almost  be  safely  said  that  the  Landlord  system  of  Ireland  exists  here 
in  this  country. 

S.  S.  N. — Farm  lands  in  this  section  are  held  at  about  five  dollars  per  acre. 
Coi'n,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  peanuts,  rye  and  almost 
every  product  of  the  State  raised  here  with  ease.  The  working  class  is  mostly 
colored  people,  and  they  have  good  schools  and  churches,  seem  anxious  to  improve 
both  mentally  and  morally.  Their  financial  condition  is  poor,  as  they  spend  most 
of  their  wages  in  fine  clothes.  &c.  They  are  quiet  and  unobstrusive,  as  a  general 
thing,  and  seem  more  inclined  to  remain  in  one  place  than  formerly.  Some  have 
farms  of  their  own,  and  have  their  stocks  around  them  on  lands  bought  and  some 
rented. 

J.  A.  H. — Weldon  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  and  at  the  tei*- 
minus  of  five  railroads,  while  it  is  said  three  more  railroads  will  take  in  this  point. 
Wages  are  high,  as  most  laborers  are  in  the  railroad  service.  This  is  also  as  good 
farming  section  as  there  is  in  the  State.  Weldon  is  the  best  place  I  knoM^  for  any 
kind  of  wholesale  business,  and  an  intelligent  person,  surveying  the  surrounding 
section  will  be  surprised  at  the  vast  resources  to  be  found. 

Milling,  &c. — While  there  is  an  evident  improvement  in  the  educational  con- 
dition, consequent  upon  the  public  school  facilities  jiresented,  we  regret  to  say 
we  can  report  no  improvement,  morally  or  financially.  Our  labor  is  chiefly  col- 
ored, and  we  have  found,  the  negro  frequently  very  improvident  in  many  par- 
ticulars. 

HARNETT. 

Milling. — I  think  one  thing  we  most  need  in  this  county  is  system.  Say  eight 
hours  for  sleep,  two  for  rest,  ten  for  labor  and  four  for  mental  improvement. 

HAYWOOD. 

W.  W.  S. — Our  people  are  improving  in  moral  and  social  qualities,  also  in- 
creasing in  wealth,  but  the  masses  are  not  aroused  to  their  duty  on  educational 
matters.  Seem  willing  to  live  like  their  ancestors.  Our  nev,-  railroad  enterprise 
will  make  things  lively  this  next  year.  The  route  directly  North  and  South  through 
this  and  Transylvania  county,  from  Knoxville,  Tenn. ,  to  Greenville,  S.  C. .  open- 
ing up  vast  lumber  and  grazing  and  mineral  lands.  This  will  give  us  quite  a 
healthy  boom.  Our  lands  are  cheap  and  immigrants  are  welcome,  and  our  people 
are  liberal  in  their  views  towards  strangers. 

Saw  Milling. — I  came  here  six  years  ago  to  work  for  the  Mitchell  Lumber  Co. 
as  second  sawj-er.  I  got  crippled  in  their  service.  They  paid  me  every  cent  they 
promised,  and  gave  me  a  good  recommendation.  I  commenced  business  here 
without  one  dollar.  I  bought  a  mill  on  time  and  have  paid  for  it,  and  have  had 
sickness  in  my  family,  but  have  made  some  money.  I  do  my  own  sawing  and 
am  not  afraid  of  work.  In  three  yearsj  have  made  above  expenses  four  thousand 
.dollars. 
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HENDERSON. 

Builder  and  Contractor. — The  moral  condition  of  our  people  has  very  much 
improved  in  the  last  two  years;  they  are  building  new  churchts  and  support  the 
ministry  more  liberally  than  ever  before.  There  are  no  children  in  the  county 
who  have  school  privileges  less  than  three  months  in  the  year,  and  most  of  the 
districts  have  school  ten  months.  The  towns  and  country  generally  are  prosperous. 

HERTFORD. 

Milling.  &c. — The  financial  condition  of  our  county  is  not  as  good  as  we  would 
hke  it  to  be.  We  have  had  bad  crops  for  four  years  in  succession,  although  we 
are  still  hopeful.  A  good  crop  this  year  woukl  right  us  up  wonderfull}".  The 
farmers  are  at  work,  and  there  are  some  signs  of  thrift. 

Mf'g  Lumber. — The  educational  and  moral  condition  of  our  white^employees 
seems  to  be  gradually  improving,  and  they  seem  to  want  to  be  and  to  do  some- 
thing.    The  blacks  run  pretty  much  in  one  channel. 

W.  J.  L. — AVe  are  not  directly  interested  in  the  employment  of  labor.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  from  our  knowledge  and  information  gained  from  our  business 
connections  that  the  condition  of  the  working  class  is  far  better  intellectually, 
morally  and  financially  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  desire  for  a  permanent 
home  seems  to  be  gaining  ground.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  a  good 
word  for  our  common  public  schools,  for  they  are  doing  a  good  work  and  accom- 
phshing  much  that  is  needed  in  educating  the  poor  children  of  both  white  and 
black.  Labor,  considering  everything  else,  is  paid  a  fair  price,  ranging  from  eight 
to  fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  farm  hands,  with  board  thrown  in.  In  other  em- 
ployments wages  are  higher.  We  have  no  stated  number  of  hours  for  the  laborer  to 
work,  but  I  know  of  no  instance,  I  aixi  glad  to  say,  where  mere  work  is  required  to 
be  done  than  the  physical  forces  can  stand  cheerf  ivlly.  At  our  fisheries  on  the  Albe- 
marle Sound,  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  force  is  expended,  but  liere  the 
labors  are  borne  cheerfully.  The  working  class,  with  us,  is  a  quiet  and  sober  one, 
and  we  have  no  strikes  or  trouble  with  them.  Farming  is  the  chief  industry.  We 
have  no  manufacturing  industries  in  the  county  of  any  moment,  though  we  think 
there  are  good  openings,  however.  One  firm  is  preparing  to  manufacturing  pine 
logs  into  timber  both  planed  and  rough.  We  are  informed  that  this  firm  will  spend 
here  about  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  their  enterprise.  Money  finds  a 
ready  investment  at  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  We  need  capital  and  more  work- 
ing people  of  all  honest  and  industrious  classes.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  let  me 
know. 

HYDE. 

W.  S.  H. — Masons  get  twenty-five  cents  per  hour;  good  carpenters  get  the  same, 
and  work  ten  hours  jaer  day. 

Our  free  schools  are  kept  open  about  three  months  each  year,  and  are  generallv 
well  attended. 

The  laboring  class  does  not  in  any  way  suffer  from  the  effects  of  capital.  It  is 
my  opinion,  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  laborer  of  our  Stated  if  all 
foreign  immigration  to  this  country  were  entirely  stopped.  The  reduction  of  the 
present  tariff  would  also  be  a  step  in  favor  of  the  poor  man.  With  the  present 
influx  of  emigrants,  the  prospect  of  the  poor  man  for  better  wages  will,  in  a  few 
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years,  become  very  slim.     I  can  see  nothing  before  us  but  reduced  wages,  though 
ihe  present  tariff  be  continued,  or  even  raised  to  a  higher  figure. 

We,  as  a  class  of  laborers,  have  really  no  grounds  for  complaint,  except  on  the 
two  points  mentioned  above.  Any  other  information  wanted,  that  I  can  furnish, 
will  be  gladly  given. 

Wood  and  Iron  Repair  Shops. — This  is  principally  a  corn  raising  country,  al- 
though it  would  seem  that  is  more  than  ought  to  be  said  for  it  at  present.  Owing 
to  a  succession  of  short  crops  and  low  prices,  the  farmers  are  a  little  hard  pressed 
just  now.  The  lands  yield  fair  crops  without  manure,  and  as  a  rule,  people  are 
not  as  energetic  and  successful  as  they  should  be.  There  are  probably  as  manj^ 
natural  advantages  here  as  at  most  places,  and  I  think  the  place  is  on  the  rise. 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  variety  of  crops,  trucking,  &c. 

The  educational,  moral,  financial  and  social  condition  of  the  working  people  is 
fair. 

F.  D.  M. — In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  of  people  in  our 
county.  I  would  say  that  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  educational  advantages.  Igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  laboring  class  affords  many  opportunities  to  the  better  edu- 
cated to  take  advantage  of  them.  Intemperance  is  another  drawback  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  effects  both  classes  very  materially. 

T.  E.  W. — Wages  are  good,  but  the  mortgage  system  is  ruining  the  laboring- 
class.  Most  of  the  laborers  rent  land  and  pay  from  one  third  to  one  half  for  land 
.and  horses;  and  then  go  to  the  merchant  and  give  a  mortgage  for  all  they  cul- 
tivate, and  sixty  per  cent,  of  them  take  it  out  in  dressing  and  lose  all  in  the  fall.  You 
.cannot  hire  one  of  this  class  to  do  anything.  We  have  been  visited  with  several 
storms  for  two  or  three  years  in  our  county,  but  they  have  not  served  the  county 
half  so  bad  as  this  mortgage  system.  Twelve  years  ago  the  mortgage  system 
■commenced  here.  We  heard  nothing  of  hard  times  before.  Wages  are  now 
seventy-five  cents  per  day  for  common  laborers  on  the  farm,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
you  can  hire  one,  because  he  can  go  to  the  merchant  and  get  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  of  flour  on  his  mortgage  and  pay  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  he  would  for  the  cash.  If  this  is  not  stopped  in  this 
county,  we  are  ruined. 

Saw-Milling. — I  employ  men  in  the  woods  as  well  as  at  the  mill:  sixteen  hands 
are  as  many  as  required  in  the  mill.  I  buy  logs  and  get  some  out  with  hands  that 
I  hire.  My  hands  live  in  my  houses  as  a  general  thing.  Some  few  sometimes 
work  for  me  that  do  not  live  on  my  premises.  They  are  not  regular  hands.  The 
condition  of  my  hands  is  much  better.  There  is  not  any  liquor  sold  near  me.  My 
hands  areniuch  better  off  ;  they  live  better,  and  are  more  attentive  to  their  work, 
make  better  time,  are  doing  better.  While  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  three  or 
four  of  them  lay  up  any  money,  they  are  comfortably  fixed  up,  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  house  rent,  that  is  free,  also  wood  and  ground  for  a  garden  if  they 
wish  it.  My  hands  do  not  hire  for  wages  and  board,  they  buy  their  provisions,  and 
board  themselves,  w^hich  costs  them  about  one  dollar  per  week.  They  need  not  take 
goods  from  my  store  unless  they  choose  to  do  so.  If  they  trade  with  the  store  dur- 
ing the  week  it  is  deducted  from  their  wages  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  balance 
paid  them  in  cash.     My  hands  are  mostly  colored  hands. 
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FOUNDERY  AND  MACHINIST. — I  find  that  almost  to  a  man  my  employees  are  striv- 
ing to  imjirove,  and  I  give  them  all  the  encouragement  in  my  power.  The  greatest 
curse  to  our  laboring  class  is  the  v^^ine  cup,  but  I  have  no  trouble  to  keep  my  hands 
from  drink,  as  I  made  a  rule  three  years  ago  to  discharge  all  persons  in  my  em- 
ploy whom  I  caught  drinking  or  swearing,  or  had  satisfactory  reasons  to  believe 
indulged  to  any  degree  in  either  vice,  and  I  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  rule.  I 
think  the  condition  of  the  working  people  in  this  section  is  improving  morally 
and  socially. 

Manf'g  Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds. — The  educational  condition  of  our  working 
people  is  about  as  it  was  one  year  ago.  Their  moral  and  financial  condition  is  not 
near  as  good.  Drunkenness  has  increased.  We  have  five  licensed  saloons  to  tempt 
our  workingmen  to  spend  their  wages,  and  morally  and  financially  ruin  themselves. 
The  social  condition  is  no  better.     Labor  unreliable. 

JACKSON. 

Lumber  and  Kaolin. — This  company  has  a  good  backing.  It  commenced  work 
on  the  20th  of  May  last,  and  gives  promise  of  a  bright  future  for  the  laboring  class 
of  this  county.  This  lumber  company  is  doing,  and  has  done  for  the  past  two 
years,  an  immense  business  in  the  lumber  trade,  having  shipped  lumber  to  all 
principal  parts  not  only  of  the  State  and  United  States,  but  of  the  world.  There 
are  others  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  who  do  a  fine  business,  and  the  future 
prospects  for  our  country  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  bright  in  every  respect.  Our 
minerals  are  all  soon  to  be  utilized  and  worked. 

Will  gladly  give  you  information  at  any  and  all  times  in  regard  to  any  point  of 
interest  to  your  department,  or  to  the  public. 

Lumber  and  Saw-Milling. — Our  labor  is  mostly  native  of  the  mountain  coun- 
try. We  have  selected  the  best  of  them,  and  have  a  good  lot  of  men  now.  We 
find  as  a  rule  they  are  all  improving.  All  branches  of  labor  seem  to  be  improving. 
The  farmers  are  now  more  energetic  and  improving  in  their  mode  of  farming. 

Lumbering. — Education  is  very  badly  neglected.  The  facilities  employed  being- 
very  poor.  No  school  furniture  and  very  poor  houses.  Many  of  the  young  are 
growing  up  sadly  deficient  of  even  of  the  common  branches  of  a  scholastic  educa- 
tion. We  have  an  appropriation  made  for  four  months,  but  the  money  is  hardly 
ever  received,  as  it  is  applied  in  the  more  populous  districts,  and  we  have  to  get 
along  with  from  one  to  two  months  in  the  fall  season,  commencing  in  August. 
In  my  opinion  this  matter  needs  a  thorough  investigation  and  something  should 
be  done  to  remedy  the  same.  The  financial  condition  about  on  an  average  with 
the  past  few  years.  Morals  are  constantly  growing  worse  from  numerous  causes. 
many  of  which  can  be  directly  traced  to  our  lax  school  facilities. 

JONES. 

E.  M.  J.— We  hire  farm  hands  by  the  day  and  month,  paying  about  eight  dollars 
per  month  for  men  and  about  five  dollars  per  month  for  women.  I  think  the  con- 
dition of  labor  is  about  the  same  that  it  was  last  year.  We  pay  in  produce  and 
money  for  labor.     Crops  have  been  so  poor  the  last  fsw  years  that  we  farmers 
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have  to  do  any  way  we  can  for  the  best.  The  Alliance  movement  is  bringing  the 
farmers  together,  and  I  think  it  will  be  the  means  of  greatly  benefiting  them,  not 
in  pulling  the  merchant  down,  but  in  building  up  both  the  merchant  and  farmer, 
and  in  breaking  down  the  mortgage  system.  If  the  homestead  law  could  be  done 
away  with  and  the  mortgage  system  abolished,  I  think  the  farmers  would  soon  be 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  we  would  have  better  times  generally. 

LINCOLN. 

Wagon  and  Buggy  Shops. — Education  is  looking  up  at  present.  The  people  are 
not  much  better  morally,  if  any.  I  think  the  people  in  our  locality  are  improving 
a  little  in  the  way  of  wealth.  Don't  think  they  are  quite  as  social  here  as  they 
should  be. 

Flour  Mills. — In  our  community  and  surrounding  country  consider  the  people 
ai'e  getting  in  better  circumstances,  that  is  financially  speaking,  more  floating 
money  than  for  two  years  past,  though  there  is  clamor  for  more  money.  Farmers 
are  in  good  spirits,  and  determined  to  come  out  ahead.  Laborers  get  steady  employ- 
ment if  they  wish  to  work.  We  have  some  loafers  that  are  a  burden  to  them- 
selves and  a  curse  to  the  community.  Have  good  churches  and  school-houses. 
Temperance  prevails  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  interest  mani- 
'  fested  in  the  way  of  education.     Society  and  morals  of  neighborhood  good. 

Milling,  &c. — I  am  trying  to  run  a  farm,  but  the  profits  have  been  cut  off  for 
several  years  by  storms  and  freshets,  which  have  very  much  discouraged  farmers 
living  on  water  courses. 

The  moral  and  financial  condition  of  the  people  has  not  materially  improved. 

MCDOWELL. 

Brick-Maker. — Skilled  labor  expects  pay  every  Saturday,  but  here  in  Marion 
there  is  no  rule  to  go  by.  Each  and  every  man  goes  his  own  way,  and  they  make 
rates  to  suit  themselves. 

It  is  very  common  here  for  all  children  to  read,  both  white  and  black.  Good 
schools  here  for  both  races. 

With  some  working  men  here,  a  large  per  cent,  drink  whiskey,  but  intempei*- 
ance  is  steadily  growing  out  of  popularity,  and  the  educational,  moral  and  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  people  is  steadily  growing  better. 

Millwright. — Our  schools  are  ten  per  cent,  better  than  they  were  two  years 
ago.  We  have  money  to  employ  a  teacher  in  our  district  this  year,  and  give  him 
the  rates  of  twenty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  a  month  for 
three  months  or  twenty-two  dollars  for  four  months.  So  you  see  it  depends  on 
the  grade  of  teacher  we  emijloy  as  to  the  length  of  time  our  school  will  run. 
Children  are  increasing  in  education  rapidly  for  the  last  four  years. 

Lumber  Manufacturing. — Upon  the  subject  of  moral,  financial,  educational 
and  social  condition,  I  wiU  say,  that  the  financial  and  educational  condition  of  the 
people  in  this  neighborhood  is  no  better  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  when  I  first 
came  in  this  neighborhood,  but  the  moral  and  social  condition  are  a  great  deal 
better  than  thev  were  two  vears  ago. 
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Carpenter,  &c. — We  have  good  scliools,  well  attended,  and  the  children  are 
learning  very  fast.  By  using  great  economy,  our  citizens  have  built  school  houses 
in  most  every  section  of  the  count}'.    We  also  have  churches  all  over  this  county. 

?.IAC()N. 

Saw-Mill. — There  is  no  money  here  that  the  workingman  can  get  hold  of,  but 
the  tax  collector  "  gets  there  all  the  same."'  The  farmer,  the  laboring  man  and 
the  mechanic  have  to  take  their  pay  in  store  orders  and  submit  to  wliatever  prices 
the  merchant  charges  them. 

MADISON. 

Mechanic. — The  educational  interest  in  this  county  is  better  now  than  two  years 
ago,  yet  there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  The  morals  of  the  j)eople  are  much 
better,  with  an  upward  tendency.  Financially,  on  a  stand  still,  if  not  a  little  lower, 
from  failure  of  tobacco  crop.  To  some  extent,  socially  better  and  an  upward  ten- 
dency, owing  to  less  whisky  shops  in  certain  localities;  were  there  yet  less  or  even 
none  there  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  gi-eater  change  if  not  a  general  reformation 
among  nearly  all  classes. 

Tinner. — Business  is  good.  Public  schools  are  not  good,  for  there  are  none  here. 
Wages  the  same  as  they  were  twelve  months  ago.  Tobacco  crop  is  good.  Good 
farm  hands  can  get  plenty  farm  work  to  do  at  ten  dollars  per  month,  with  board 
andw^ashing.  Skilled  workmen  can  get  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars 
per  day. 

MARTIN. 

Builder. — All  classes  of  labor  in  this  county  have  gone  down.  The  best  skilled 
labor  cannot  get  over  two  dollars  i^er  day.  Building  is  at  a  stand  still,  and  has 
been  for  a,  year  and  a  half.  Best  farm  hands  get  ten  dollars  per  month  and  board : 
paid  mostly  in  store  orders.  Common  hands  get  six  dollars  per  month  and  board, 
paid  in  store  orders.  Average  monthly  pay  of  clerks  in  stores,  twenty-five  dol- 
lars for  first-class.     Some  work  as  low  as  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 

We  work  under  no  regular  labor  system  here.  We  are  filled  up  with  so  many 
jack-leg  workmen  who  botch  up  work  for  half. price  that  skilled  labor  cannot  live 
in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Painting,  &c. — I  paint  by  the  day  when  I  can  strike  a  job,  and  when  I  am  out 
of  a  job  of  that  kind,  anything  else  I  can  strike  in  the  way  of  work.  When  I 
paint,  I  get  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day  from  sun  to  sun.  I  very 
often  work  on  a  farm  at  forty  cents  per  day  and  board  myself.  The  laboring 
class  are  getting  along  very  badly;  without  a  change  a  great  many  laborers  w^ill 
actually  suffer.  I  really  think  it  is  already  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  stealing. 
The  white  and  colored  races  have  free  schools  three  months  in  a  year. 

Cypress  Lumber  and  Shingles. — The  manufacture  of  shingles  and  long  lum- 
ber requires  no  skilled  labor,  other  than  a  foreman,  who  gets  ten  dollars  per  week. 
All  employees  are  colored,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreman  and  two  others. 
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MECKLENBURG. 

Furniture  Manufacturer. — We  have  no  trouble  with  our  employees.  They 
belong  to  no  organization,  and  if  left  to  themselves,  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
trouble  or  dissatisfaction.  We  pay  them  all  we  agree  to  pay,  aid  them  in  getting 
what  they  require,  and  treat  every  one  of  them,  white  and  black,  right.  Give 
them  good  advice  respecting  the  errors  and  pitfalls  of  the  times,  and  setting  them 
the  proper  examples  ourselves.  Not  one  of  them  ever  heard  either  of  the  proprie- 
tors use  an  oath  or  improper  language  of  any  kind.  We  had  a  few  men  last  year 
who  were  addicted  to  drink,  and  we  issued  a  kind  but  positive  order  against  it,  they 
violated  it  repeatedly,  and  finally  we  had  to  allow  them  to  go,  much  to  our  regret. 
Now  we  have  not  one  in  our  factory  that  is  addicted  to  the  habit. 

We  believe  that  all  of  the  dissatisfaction  that  is  caused  in  the  establishments 
like  ours,  is  the  fault  of  some  one  outside,  or  bad  treatment  by  the  employer.  We 
have  never  had  a  man  to  leave  us  yet,  but  that  we  counseled  him  to  remain,  and 
invariably  he  found  facts  just  as  we  stated  them,  and  came  back  for  a  job. 

MOORE. 

M. — Labor  in  this  section  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  three  years  ago.  One  reason, 
and  the  main  reason  is,  that  it  cannot  be  controlled  like  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
A  great  many  of  the  colored  race  do  not  own  any  land,  and  it  seems  they  don't 
want  to  rent  land,  but  prefer  to  hire  by  the  day  and  work  only  enough  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together;  and  when  hired  out  will  do  all  they  can  to  keep  from 
earning  tlie  wages  they  get.  But  it  is  true  that  some  of  them  have  got  houses 
and  lands  of  their  own  and  are  trying  to  accomplish  something,  but  the  majority 
are  trying  to  get  an  education  and  shun  all  the  work  they  can.  They  want  to  be 
preachers,  teachers,  &c.  While  we  think  any  honorable  occupation  is  right  and 
proper,  we  do  think  the  farmer  and  mechanic  should  be  encouraged  and  honored 
more  than  he  is,  and  especially  the  farmer.  We  do  not  think  the  farming  interest 
is  improving  much  in  this  section ,  because  the  parties  owning  the  land  cannot  till 
it  all,  and,  under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  they  cannot  afford  to  hire  it  culti- 
vated, for  it  would  be  a  losing  business,  unless  labor  on  the  farm  could  be  con- 
trolled better  than  it  is. 

Lumber,  Shingles  and  Laths. — The  moral  condition  is  not  as  good  as  we  could 
wish,  but  I  belie^'e  it  is  as  good  as  an  average,  if  not  better.  The  financial  condi- 
tion is  rather  bad,  having  been  brought  about  mostly  by  the  credit  system  and  the 
extremely  high  prices  paid  for  things  bought  on  credit.  The  social  condition  is 
improving. 

Iron  Founders  and  Machinists. — We  think  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class 
in  this  vicinity,  morally,  financially  and  socially,  is  moving  on  the  up  grade. 


Carriage  Manufacturers. — We  hire  two  boys,  at  seventy-tive  cents  per  day 
each;  one  boy  at  eighty  cents  per  day;  two  men  at  one  dollar  per  day,  each;  two 
men  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  each;  three  men  at  one  dollar 
and  sixty-six  cents  per  day,  each;  two  men  at  two  dollars  per  day,  each,  and  one 
boy,  a  green  hand,  at  fifty  cents  per  day.  We  pay  off  every  Saturday  in  cash. 
Our  men  are  all  doing  well,  we  think,  and  are  satisfied.     Two  own  their  homes, 
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and  some  of  them  save  a  little  money.  We  have  poor  schools  here,  and  need  help 
in  this  line.  The  working  people  here  go  in  good  society,  and  do  well  when  they 
will.  Of  course,  some  labor  will  do  bad  anywhere.  Whiskey  ruins  many  good 
mechanics. 

NEW  HANOVER. 

Building  Contractor.— As  to  the  education  and  moral  status  of  the  working 
people  in  Wilmington,  my  opinion  is  that  their  condition  in  this  respect  is  good. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Lumber  Business. — The  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  not  as  good  as  it 
was  two  years  ago,  and  from  the  looks  of  the  crops  at  this  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it  will  be  worse. 

Sec'y  Grange.  P.  of  H.— Something  should  be  done  to  prevent  merchants 
charging  such  higli  per  cent,  on  supplies.  Nearly  every  farmer  in  my  locality, 
landlord  and  tenant,  have  to  buy  on  time;  they  have  to  pay  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent. ;  farmers  cannot  live  at  such  rates,  and  it  should  be,  if  possible, 
prevented.  Negro  labor,  I  find,  best  for  the  farm  :  they  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
ignorant,  and  are  sometimes  imposed  upon  by  farmers,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
the  laborer  becomes  discouraged,  and  his  labor  almost  worthless;  though  I  am 
happy  to  say  such  cases  are  but  few.  White  hired  labor  is  generally  good.  Short 
crops  of  corn  last  year,  have  made  labor  plentiful  this  year,  and  at  a  more  reasona- 
ble price  than  several  years  before.  There  has  been  a  great  falling  off"  this  year 
in  the  purchase  of  guanos.  More  bacon  in  the  country  than  for  any  preceding 
year  since  the  war. 

Masonry,  &c.— Education  is  rapidly  growing  and  this  vicinity  is  fast  improv- 
ing, both  in  knowledge  and  wealth.  We  have  heretofore  been  cut  off  from  trans- 
portation, but  are  now  having  great  prospects,  as  there  are  being  several  railroads 
built  in  our  midst. 

Wagon  and  Buggy  Shops. — We  employ  no  hands  at  all — one  of  us  work  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  the  other  in  the  wood  shop,  and  conduct  our  little  business 
within  ourselves.  Financially,  this  section  is  in  a  bad  condition.  The  system  of 
farming  is  poor  and  badly  managed;  a  great  deal  of  farming  is  pretended  to  be 
done  by  those  who  have  no  means,  and  they  mortgage  to  the  merchants  and  pay 
two  prices  for  provisions  to  make  a  crop,  consequently  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
merchant  gets  all  and  the  farmer  is  still  in  debt  to  him.  As  long  as  this  system 
continues,  we  are  on  the  downward  road.  The  moral  and  educational  condition 
is  improving  to  some  extent,  but  not  what  it  should  do.  The  negroes  are  im- 
proving in  education  faster  tlian  the  whites,  generally — which  is  a  sad  state  of 
things.  There  are  a  great  many  poor  white  people  who  do  not  use  their  oppor- 
tunities to  educate  their  children  to  the  extent  of  their  abiUty.  Three  successive 
short  crops  in  this  immediate  section  have  put  the  finances  in  a  bad  condition. 
Any  information  we  could  give  you  would  be  cheerfully  done.  Wish  you  much 
success  in  this  much  needed  enterprise. 
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R.  H.  B. — This  county  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  county.  Some  engage 
in  milling,  but  there  are  no  factories  at  all,  except  for  the  manufacture  of  pine 
lumber  for  Northern  markets. 

We  are  in  a  section  of  country  well  adapted  to  farming  interests,  and  raise  cot- 
ton, corn,  oats,  joeas,  potatoes,  &c. ,  and  some  wheat  and  rice.  Our  farm  is  situ- 
ated on  Bay  River,  fourteen  miles  from  the  mouth,  which  enters  into  PamUco 
Sound.  It  is  eighteen  miles  to  Newbern,  by  the  dirt  road,  and  sixty-five  miles  by 
■water.  Our  nearest  point  to  the  ocean  is  about  thirty-five  miles.  Our  lands  are 
as  fine  for  grasses  and  small  grain  as  any  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Milling. — The  whites  do  not  improve  much  in  intelligence.  They  read  but  very 
little,  and  but  few  are  interested  sufficiently  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Their 
morals  are  good. 

The  colored  people  manifest  much  interest  in  education  and  religion,  and  im- 
prove fast  in  intelligence,  but  very  slow  in  morals. 

PASQUOTANK. 

Milling,  &c. — I  am  not  doing  a  large  business,  as  I  only  have  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  and  a  steam  mill  of  sixteen  horse  power.  I  only  do  custom  work 
for  the  neighborhood — grinding,  sawing,  and  ginning  cotton — and  being  a  thor- 
ough prohibitionist,  I  do  not  employ  hands  that  are  given  to  spend  their  wages  for 
strong  drink,  especially  to  work  at  the  mill. 

General  Machine  and  Wood  Shops. — My  employees  are  all  white  people,  and 
I  very  seldom  change  hands;  for  the  last  twQ  years  I  have  not  seen  one  of  my 
hands  intoxicated,  they  ai'e  all  reliable  persons.  Business  is  very  dull  with  me, 
owing  to  short  crops  in  my  immediate  vicinity. 

Five  years  ago  I  was  burned  out  and  only  one-third  covered  by  insurance. 
Have  since  built  up  more  expensively  than  before.  I  now  live  in  the  shop  with 
my  family.  My  shop  is  fifty-nine  feet  front,  fifty-five  feet  deep,  three-story  brick 
with  a  carriage  elevator.  I  have  an  engine  which  runs  my  fires,  lathe,  power  drill- 
press,   emery  grinder,  &c. 

Any  information,  you  think,  I  can  give  you  at  any  time,  let  me  know. 

PERQUIMANS. 

Milling. — I  do  not  think  the  financial  condition  of  the  laboring  class  has  been 
much  improved  for  the  past  year.  Most  of  the  laborers  use  their  wages  as  fast  as 
they  earn  them. 

The  morals  of  the  laboring  class  are  reasonably  good.  Very  few  of  them  own 
homes  of  their  own. 

Milling,  &c. — What  we  need  is  more  labor  for  farms  and  a  market  to  create  a 
greater  demand  for  our  products  than  there  has  been  for  the  past  few  years.  The 
whole  county  has  been  embarrassed  because  of  ovefr  production  by  our  farmers 
every  year  since  1883.  The  price  of  corn  will  do  now,  but  the  present  prices' of 
other  produce  are  owing  to  misfortunes  of  western  farmers  last  year. 
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.  PERSON. 

Milling,  &c. — We  think  the  moral,  social,  educational  and  financial  condition 
of  our  employees  are  over  an  average  and  steadily  improving.  Owing  to  the  low 
price  of  tobacco  for  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  but  very  little  margin  for 
the  employer.     Tobacco  being  our  chief  money  crop. 

Milling,  &c. — About  ninety  per  cent,  of  my  hands  are  negroes.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  guess  work  about  my  report,  as  I  have  no  data  to  enable  me  to  be  ex- 
act, but  the  report  is  aj)proximately  true. 

The  condition  of  our  laborers  is  good,  and  they  are  well  satisfied.  I  furnish 
their  supplies  of  clothing  at  nearly  wholesale  rates,  thereby  saving  them  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  My  report  would  also  be  a  fair  report  for  our  whole 
section.  Nearly  all  the  children  of  school  age  go  to  school  from  three  to  four 
months  every  year.     Some  make  fine  progress  in  their  studies,  others  do  not. 

Carriage  and  Undertaking.— Times  are  very  good  here,  considering  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  whole  country,  and  we  would  be  better  off  than  most  sec- 
tions if  we  had  railroad  facilities,  which  we  hope  to  have  in  a  short  time,  from 
Lynchburg  to  Durham. 

Our  educational  interests  receive  much  attention,  both  from  whites  and  blacks, 
while  the  moral  and  financial  condition  of  both  races  is  good. 

Manufacturer  of  Builders'  Material. — We  pay  usually  for  good  men  in  the 
factory,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day;  some  get  as  much  as  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents;  a  number  only  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  some  only  one 
dollar.  Our  yard  men,  handling  rough  lumber,  get  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  day.  We  encourage  all  our  men  to  own  their  own  houses,  and  have 
built  for  some  of  them,  letting  them  pay  a  part  of  the  price  each  week,  and  find 
the  plan  works  well.  We  do  not  employ  any  drunkards,  or  men  that  swear.  We 
pay  extra  for  all  over  ten  hour's  work,  and  count  out  any  lack  of  making  ten 
hours.  The  j)rices  paid  for  board  is  ten  dollars  per  month,  away  from  town,  and 
that  very  poor. 

PITT. 

L.  C.  T.^ — This  is  a  small  town  (Greenville),  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  with  no 
branch  of  business  working  over  four  or  five  hands,  and  they  principally  negroes. 
We  have  one  foundry  and  two  carriage  shops,  the  foundry  running  about  one- 
third  of  the  year,  possibly  more,  the  carriage  shops  running  throughout  the  year; 
each,  when  in  full  operation,  working  from  four  to  six  hands,  half  white  and  half 
colored. 

E.  G.  L. — The  wdiites  are  improving,  both  educationally  and  morally.  Our 
principal  labor  is  colored.  There  is  no  improvement  among  that  race,  naorally  or 
educationally.  They  are  congregating  about  the  small  towns  and  becoming  more 
worthless  all  the  time.  The  young  race  is  growing  up  in  idleness  and  dishonesty. 
I  think  politics  is  having  a  good  deal  to  do  with  all  this,  as  they  are  more  worth- 
less during  the  hottest  campaign  years. 

Our  farmers  do  not  seem  to  be  very  successful  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  need 
of  a  better  system  of  labor. 
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Iron  and  Marble  Works. — I  look  very  carefully  and  often  over  my  hands  as 
regard  the  use  of  spirits,  also  to  their  attending  divine  worship — if  they  do  not, 
I  find  out  the  cause,  and  urge  them  to  attend.  I  profit  by  it,  for  I  know  I  have  a 
much  more  honest  set  of  hands — they  give  me  more  honest  time.  Since  I  first 
engaged  in  business,  I  have  seen  a  very  great  change,  though  I  think  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  will  not  allow  a  hand  to  remain  in  my  employ  unless  he  is  honest  and 
trusty.  I  have  a  marble  yard  connected  with  my  shops,  and  I  attend  it  specially 
myself,  and  employ  regularly  two  hands  and  sometimes  more.  This  is  a  new 
enterprise,  and  bids  fair  to  go  forward  among  the  enterprises  of  this  section. 
The  greatest  trouble  we  have  is  to  get  people  to  meet  their  business  promises, 
which  produces  a  want  of  confidence,  and  is  resulting  in  much  harm  to  the 
poorer  class  of  people — as  all  is  gone  when  credit  is  gone.  One  of  the  most  dam- 
aging things  we  have  to  contend  with  is  that  class  of  loafers,  both  black  and 
white,  who  frequent  bar  i-ooms  and  gambling  hells.  It  is  there  the  seeds  of  slan- 
der, theft,  highway  robbery,  &c.,  are  born.  If  something  could  be  done  to  reach 
this  class,  great  good  would  come  to  the  State. 

POLK. 

Saw  Mill,  &c. — This  is  a  desirable  location  for  a  college  or  high  school.  No 
colleges  or  liigh  schools  in  Polk  County,  but  the  children  of  th6  working  class 
here,  who  have  the  benefit  of  the  village  schools,  are  far  in  advance  of  the  aver- 
age country  children.     Morals,  generally  good,  taken  on  an  average. 


RANDOLPH. 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. — The  educational,  moral  and  financial  condition  of 
of  this  place  and  vicinity  is  much  better:  has  improved  rapidly  for  the  past  three 
years.  There  are  good  schools  and  churches  here,  and  work  for  all  that  will 
work.  The  population  has  increased  in  two  years  from  about  twenty-five  to  four 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  our  town  (Liberty)  is  on  the  onward  and  upward  march. 

Manufacturing  Cotton  Warps,  &c.— This  factory  employed  forty  hands  last 
year.  We  have  added  about  double  the  amount  of  machinery,  and  since  the  first 
of  January  last,  have  been  furnishing  employment  to  seventy-odd  hands.  We 
work  eleven  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  and  pay  wages  monthly  in  cash.  We  have 
no  store  and  our  help  are  not  restrained  as  to  where  they  shall  trade.  Our  em- 
ployees are  working  very  well,  living  comfortably,  and  those  who  are  trying  to 
do  so,  are  laying  up  money.  We  have  three  churches  in  our  village,  and  a  school 
the  most  of  the  time:  but  regret  to  say  that  a  large  portion  of  our  people  are  not 
much  interested  in  education. 

Hardwood  Lumber. — I  run  a  plantation  of  three  hundred  acres  and  employ 
more  or  less  help — some  as  croppers  and  some  hired  hands.  I  furnisli  croppers 
rations  and  take  it  out  of  their  crop:  pay  my  hired  hands  sixty  cents  per  day,  and 
wood  and  house  rent;  have  to  pay  very  little  money— they  don't  expect  it.  The 
working  man  don't  have  any  show  in  this  county,  and  they  don't  seem  to  care  for 
any.  If  they  get  a  little  ahead,  they  will  quit  work  and  loaf  around  until  it  is  all 
gone.  I  came  from  the  North  where  labor  is  higher,  and  of  course  it  looks  cheap 
here,  but  I  have  found  out  that  some  of  it  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

The  laboring  man's  wife  spends  one-tenth  of  her  husband's  wages  in  snuff  and 
tobacco  instead  of  educating  her  children  with  the  money. 
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Manufacturer  of  Chairs. — The  operatives  in  the  different  manufacturing 
establisliments  in  this  county  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  and  contented.  Very 
little  moving  from  place  to  place  among  them.  More  attention  is  given  to  the 
education  of  their  children  than  there  was  two  years  ago,  and  the  morals  are 
looked  after  by  their  employers.  Would  be  glad  to  receive  any  publications  that 
you  may  issue  from  your  department. 

Carriage  Manufacturer. — In  this  section  of  Randolph  County,  which  is  due 
west  of  Ashboro  (county  seat),  near  the  Randolph  and  Davidson  County  line,  edu- 
cation is  very  much  needed.  It  is  very  much  behind  other  portions  of  the  county. 
There  are  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  that  cannot  read  nor  write.  Morals  are 
not  as  good  as  they  should  be.  The  laws  are  not  strictly  enforced — a  great  many 
small  ci-imes  go  unpunished.  "Whiskey  is  the  trouble:  if  there  were  no  whiskey, 
morals  would  be  ninety  per  cent,  better.  Crop  mortgages  are  hardly  known. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  families  have  homesteads.  Products  of  this  section  of  the 
county  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  pork,  rye,  potatoes,  peas  and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
vegetables. 

RICHMOND. 

Wheelwright  and  Blacksmith. — I  have  been  carrying  on  a  good  business 
here  for  four  years,  and  my  trade  has  increased  greatly  for  the  last  two  years.  I 
find  it  nmch  better  to  pay  cash,  for  it  gives  better  satisfaction  to  hands;  they 
would  rather  have  one  dollar  in  cash,  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  in 
trade.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  farming  sections  of  the  State,  and  its  financial 
standing  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  I  think  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distrant  when  all  our  people,  both  white  and  colored,  vvill  be  educated, 
and  I  hope  it  is  not  far  distant,  for  when  it  comes,  labor  will  not  be  hard  to  con- 
trol. 

ROBESON. 

Contractor  and  Builder.— Brick  layers  and  plasterers  are  the  best  paid  me- 
chanics at  this  place;  t'ley  get  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  day,  or  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  thousand  for  laying  bricks;  painters  get  from  one  to  two  dollars  per 
day:  farm  hands  get  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  month  and  board:  plow  boys, 
four  to  five  dollars  per  month.  I  have  two  boys  at  the  above  price  on  my  farm. 
Women  get  for  chopping  cotton  thirty-five  cents  per  day — they  can  do  about  as 
niuch  at  that  work  as  a  man  at  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents.  Women  as  cooks  get 
from  four  to  seven  dollars  per  month:  children  from  two  to  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  as  nurses. 

ROCKINGHAM. 

Painting  Contractor.— The  educational  interest  of  this  community  (Reidsville) 
is  very  good.  We  have  two  large  graded  schools — one  for  white  and  one  for  col- 
ored children,  both  well  attended.  The  working  class  are  better  off  in  this  town 
than  any  that  I  know  of.  At  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  white  workingmen  own 
homes,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  colored  also.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  si.xty  per 
cent,  of  them  save  a  part  of  their  earnings  since  we  have  had  local  i^rohibition. 
though  wages  are  not  high.  Painters  get  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  day  of  ten 
hours,  paid  weekly. 
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Publisher  and  Printer. — Our  working  people  are  generally  possessed  with  a 
common  public  school  training.  Principal  trades  here  are  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
&c.  No  manufacturing  of  any  kind,  and  but  very  few  colored  laborers.  Morals 
of  the  community  good — hardly  excelled.  Good  wages  paid  for  labor,  and  work- 
men and  their  families  generally  live  in  comfort.  Social  condition  good — com- 
munity entirely  in  harmony;  religion  and  morals  excellent — church-going  people, 
four  denominations.  Population  five  hundred.  Two  railroads  in  course  of  con- 
struction to  the  place — C.  F.  &  Y.  V.  branch,  track  laid  half  way,  to  be  comi^leted 
by  Christmas,  and  the  Poanoke  &  Southern,  building  from  Winston  by  this  place 
to  Roanoke,  Va.;  convict  labor  on  former,  free  labor  on  latter.  Laborers  during 
the  summer  here,  on  Dan  River  improvements  and  in  the  quarries  command  one 
dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.     Farming  operations  bad. 

Box-Making  and  Building. — The  moral  and  educational  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  hei^e  have  much  improved  during  the  last  year — educational  espe- 
cially. The  graded  school  system  has  been  in  operation  here  during  the  last  year. 
Our  financial  condition  has  not  improved,  owing  to  the  stringency  of  money  and 
the  scarcity  of  labor.  The  social  condition  is  about  the  same.  Times  are  brighten- 
ing u]?  now  and  prospects  are  more  encouraging  than  for  some  time. 

ROWAN. 

Steam  Saw  Mill. — The  laborers  of  this  section  are  in  a  very  bad  condition; 
they  do  not  have  regular  work,  consequently  are  hard  run  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  families.  Wages  are  very  low.  I  also  carry  on  a  small  farm,  but  no 
man  can  hire  labor  and  pay  for  same  out  of  the  product  raised  on  the  farm. 

Carriage  Maker. — I  live  in  Rowan  county,  but  my  post  office  is  in  Iredell 
county.  I  am  not  manufacturing  any  new  work  now — didn't  last  year;  only 
repairing.     My  occupation  is  gone.     Cincinnati  work  killed  it. 

Manufacturer  Cotton  Goods. — In  the  town  of  Salisbury  all  kinds  of  skilled 
labor  has  been  employed  all  summer  as  far  as  I  can  understand  at  very  good 
prices.  In  the  country  there  has  been  considerable  dullness  for  want  of  work  for 
the  last  seven  or  eight  months  by  that  class  formerly  employed  in  gold  mining, 
still  they  have  found  employment  for  the  greater  part  of  their  time.  As  re- 
gards education,  both  white  and  colored,  it  has  improved.  Morals  of  the  whites 
in  my  neighborhood  are  much  improved.  Financially,  I  think,  there  is  but  little 
difference,  but  in  general  I  think  the  people  are  more  comfortable  than  three 
years  ago. 

Builder,  &c. — The  morals  of  the  laboring  class  of  people  are  generally  good;  as  a 
general  thing  you  will  find  them  a  kind  hearted  people  and  good  neighbors.  Some 
of  them  are  very  poor,  though  a  poor  man  is  respected,  as  any  other  in  this  part  of 
the  country  if  his  morals  are  good.  Educational  interest  good  and  impi'oving,  I 
think.     I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  other  information. 

Hotel-Keeper. — Labor  in  this  vicinity  is  not  doing  as  well  as  two  3^ears  ago. 
Employment  is  not  so  regular;  carpenters  and  brick-layers  as  well  as  all  other 
classes  of  work  have  cut  prices  greatly  in  consequence  of  scarcity  of  work.  The 
laborers  here  have  to  a  considerable  extent  obtained  homes  for  themselves  until 
the  last  year  or  so,  and  have  shown  a  commendable  zeal  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  both  white  and  black.     Their  facilities  here  are  extraordinarv. 
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RUTHERFORD. 

Tannery. — I  started  here  eleven  years  ago,  and  have  learned  my  employees  the 
trade.  I  require  of  them  to  serve  three  years,  and  am  increasing  every  year,  mak- 
ing more  leather  and  needing  more  employees.  When  I  get  a  hand  that  suits  me 
I  keep  him.  Some  have  been  with  me  since  I  started.  I  superintend  the  work 
myself. 

BuiLDiNci  Contractor. — The  working  class  as  a  general  thing  are  most  all  a  lit- 
tle in  debt  here,  and  generally  hard  i^ushed  to  live.  Wages  paid  largely  in  orders 
to  merchants,  at  big  prices.  Very  little  money  here,  and  the  men  that  have  it,  as  a 
general  thing,  hold  on  to  it.  As  to  morals  they  are  generally  good,  of  course.  There 
are  some  bad  people  in  all  places  and  this  cannot  be  excepted. 

We  generally  have  six  or  eight  months  of  school  every  year.  The  people,  or  the 
most  of  them,  are  not  able  to  support  a  good  school,  and  none  at  all  long  at  a 
time.  I  think  that  is  one  thing  the  State  ought  to  look  after  more  earnestly  than 
it  has  heretofore  done. 

W.  B.  M. — Education  among  the  working  class  is  at  a  low  standard — while 
some  can  read  and  write,  others  cannot.  The  morals  are  very  good  as  a  general 
thing.     The  financial  and  social  conditions  are.  I  think,  tolerably  good. 


House  Carpenter. — I  have  filled  out  the  within  blank  as  I  think  it  should  be 
filled,  and  think  my  statement  correct.  We  have  a  beautiful  country  in  this  part 
of  the  county — it  is  known  as  the  Fork  of  the  River,  as  the  great  Pee  Dee  runs  on 
one  side  and  Rocky  River  on  the  other.  We  have  rich  lands  around  Norwood. 
Our  people  are  thrifty  and  energetic  farmers.  Morality,  peace  and  quiet  reigns 
throughout  our  locality.  Our  people  are  generally  educated  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.     Free  schools  and  academies  are  numerous. 

Furniture  and  Undertaking. — There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  this  county.  We  have  a  fine  school  in  our  little  town  that 
will  compare  with  any  in  the  country.  We  pride  ourselves  on  having  one  of  the 
most  moral  towns  in  North  Carolina.  The  majority  of  our  people  are  ^^ery  indus- 
trious, and  save  some  little  every  year.  All  our  farmers  have  a  plenty  and  some' 
to  sell.  We  have  three  good  church  buildings,  all  new,  roomy,  well  furnished 
and  paid  for. 

Furniture  and  Undertaking. — We  have  no  corporations  or  large  companies 
who  employ  hands  to  any  extent.  The  average  wages  of  farm  hands  are  about 
ten  dollars  in  this  section.  We  have  some  lumber  mills,  but  they  do  not  work 
many  hands.  Wages  are  not  liigh  here  for  any  kind  of  labor.  The  educational 
facilities  are  i^rettj'  good,  but  the  laboring  classes  do  not  avail  themselves  of  them 
very  much.  Their  moral,  social  and  financial  conditions  are  only  medium;  the  facil- 
ities for  moral  training  are  good,  we  have  churches  and  schools  enough  if  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  My  own  business  is  small.  I  am  a 
furniture  manufacturer  and  undertaker,  and  work  no  hired  hands  outside  of  my 
own  family.  I  have  five  sons,  a  part  of  them  work  with  me.  If  I  can  be  of  further 
service  to  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
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Saw  and  Flouring  Mills. — We  have  good  schools  in  our  county,  and  in  that 
respect  the  condition  of  the  people  has  greatly  improved — they  are  manifesting 
much  more  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  moral  standing  of  our  people  is  also  a  shade  better,  and  the  financial  condi- 
tion a  considerable  improvement  on  that  of  two  years  ago,  while  socially,  the 
working  class  of  people  have  improved  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  last  few  years  in  this 
section.  We  have  three  churches  in  the  town  of  Norwood,  three  Sunday  Schools, 
and  one  high  school,  with  good  Sunday  Schools  and  day  schools  in  the  district. 
There  are  no  grog  shops  here  and  very  little  liquor  drank.  We  are  trying  to  do 
better,  and  we  wish  you  to  keej)  your  people  close  to  the  plumb  line  in  Ealeigh, 
then  we  will  have  less  taxes  to  pay. 

Saw-Milling,  &c. — The  people  of  Stanly  county  are  taking  a  great  interest  in 
education  now.  We  have  a  high  school  in  the  county  and  will  have  others  soon. 
We  have  a  good  healthy  farming  county,  and  fine  timbered  land.  We  need  a 
railroad  very  much. 

STOKES. 

Builder.  &c. — I  think  education  is  on  the  advance.  We  have  some  very  good 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Financial  matters  are  close — money  is  the  scarcest  at 
this  time  that  it  has  been  for  some  years.  The  scarcity  of  money  is  the  cause  of 
prices  of  labor  declining,  and  it  has  had  an  efl:ect  on  our  grain  and  tobacco,  the 
main  money  crops  of  this  section.  People  are  turning  their  attention  to  farming 
on  a  more  improved  scale. 

Tobacco  Manufacturer. — The  educational,  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  our  section  is  somewhat  better  than  in  the  past,  while  their 
financial  condition,  we  regret  to  say,  shows  but  little,  if  any,  improvement  over  the 
previous  year.  Several  reasons  could  be  assigned,  but  the  most  potent  is  the  stag- 
nation of  trade  of  every  description,  and  the  financial  depression  of  the  country 
generally,  caused,  perhaps,  by  diverting  the  circulating  medium  (money)  from  its 
pi'oper  channel,  and  hoarding  it  up  in  banks  and  in  the  money  drawers  of  misers, 
to  the  detriment  of  legitimate  speculation. 

SURRY. 

Wagon  Manufacturer,  &c. — More  religion,  and  less  whiskey  and  brandy  would 
still  improve  our  place. 

Newspaper  Publisher. — I  do  as  much,  or  more,  work  in  my  office  than  any 
hand.  After  paying  for  material  used,  my  printers,  as  you  will  see,  get  the  best 
of  the  business.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  my  employees  have  no 
room  to  complain.  The  fact  is,  I  give  them  to  understand  that  when  I  "  make 
more."  they  shall  '•  get  more." 

Wagon  Manufactories. — Business  is  getting  better  than  it  ever  has  been  before. 
We  intend  to  employ  more  hands  very  soon.  Can't  keep  up  with  the  work  with 
the  number  of  hands  we  have. 

TYRRELL. 

Manufacturer  Juniper  Boat  Plank,  Telegraph  Poles,  &c. — Prohibition  in 
this  town  (Columbia),  I  think,  has  done  good  work  in  improving  the  morals  of 
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this  community;  indeed,  its  influence  has  reached  out  until  there  is  but  one  dram 
shop  (called  Bear  Trap)  in  our  old  county.  We  have  a  most  excellent  preparatory 
school  in  the  town.  No  other  schools  in  the  county  except  the  State  public  schools, 
which  only  run  a  few  weeks  each  year. 

E.  L. — The  best  business  with  us  is  lumbering.  We  have  two  or  more  compa- 
nies in  each  township  cutting  pine  logs,  and  they  are  carrying  off  vast  amounts  of 
logs  to  Virginia  and  elsewhere.  Pine  timber  seems  to  be  in  great  demand,  but  it 
is  low.  Bad  crops  and  bad  fishing  cause  our  people  to  make  any  shift  they  can, 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  I  do  not  perceive  any  improvement  in  the  col- 
ored race,  but  rather  the  reverse.  I  think  the  education  they  get  is  no  advantage 
to  them.  The  generality  of  the  old  slaves  have  no  education,  and  they  are  far  supe- 
rior to  those  who  have  come  up  since  the  war.  In  fact,  many  of  the  latter,  are 
almost  worthless,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  reliance  to  be  placed  in  but  very  few 
of  them. 

J.  A.  S. — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  this  comity  the  employer  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  employee,  hence,  poor  labor.  Good  and  honest  laborers  (men,  women 
or  children)  can  find  plenty  of  first-class  employers  who  will  pay  good  wages,  in 
cash,  at  the  end  of  every  week,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  too  independent  to  seek 
employment.  Their  whole  desire  is  education,  freedom,  and  politics,  neither  of 
which  seems  to  improve  the  negro  for  work. 

UNION. 

Saw-Mill,  &c. — The  trade  in  lumber  is  on  the  increase.  Prices  range  from  sev- 
enty-five cents  to  eighty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  feet.  Any  one  can  sell  all  he 
cuts.  Mostly  pine,  post  oak  and  white  oak  timber  is  used.  The  scarcity  of  money 
makes  times  very  hard  in  this  section.  Many  working  people  are  leaving  here 
and  seeking  employment  where  they  can  get  better  wages.  On  farms,  wages  are 
eight  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  month  in  crop  times.  Mill  hands  are  getting  thir- 
teen dollars  per  month  for  twenty-six  day's  work.  Sawyers  are  paid  one  dollar  per 
day. 

Builder  and  Machinist. — Am  a  house  contractor,  and  have  been  following  that 
business  ever  since  18H5.  I  run  a  general  machine  shop,  manufacturing  sash,  doors, 
blinds  and  all  kinds  of  sawed  and  turned  work.     Have  plenty  of  work  to  do. 


Tin,  Gun  and  Locksmith. — The  educational  facilities  in  this  county  are  not 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Where  women  or  children  are  required  to  do  men's 
work  they  should  have  men's  pay.  Public  roads  should  be  worked  by  convict 
labor,  each  county  using  its  own  convicts.  Convicts  having  served  out  their  term 
should  be  returned  to  the  county  from  whence  they  came.  If  a  mariied  man  or 
woman  is  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  five  years  or  more,  the  marriage  con- 
tract should  be  annulled,  at  the  discretion  of  the  one  not  sentenced.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  whipping  post  would  do  more  towards  the  abolition  of  petty  crime  than 
aU  the  penitentiaries.  Each  county  should  be  required  to  establish  a  work  house, 
wherein  prisoners  for  petty  offences  may  be  required  to  work  out  their  fees  and 
fines,  thus  saving  the  county  that  expense.    As  to  capital  and  labor,  one  would  be 
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■of  little  service  without  the  other,  as  they  both  go  hand  in  hand  in  support  of  each 
•other.  I  would  suggest  peace  and  harmony  as  being  the  surest  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  greatest  good  to  all  concerned.  With  this  injunction  to  the  working  peo- 
Ijle — that  the  more  and  better  they  work,  the  more  they  will  get,  and  the  better 
they  use  their  earnings,  the  more  good  they  will  be  to  themselves,  their  families, 
their  God  and  the  world  they  live  in — I  will  close. 

Tin-Shop,  &c. — The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  better  in  our 
town,  I  think,  than  any  little  place  in  the  State.  Our  schools  are  good,  and 
morals  better  than  you  will  find  in  most  any  place.  Among  the  working  people 
finances  are  tolerable;  their  general  social  standing  better  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  behef. 

Contractor. — I  am  sure  the  morals  of  Henderson,  both  white  and  colored,  have 
impi'oved  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  We  seldom  see  any  one  intoxicated;  very  little 
swearing  among  the  whites.  The  morality  of  the  town  commenced  to  improve 
the  year  we  had  prohibition,  and  has  continued  to  improve  ever  since.  Very  lit- 
tle change  with  the  laboring  class  financially  or  socially.  There  is  here  a  great 
tendency  to  employ  incompetent  workmen,  because  they  can  get  them  cheap,  as 
they  think,  but  very  dear  in  the  end.  Negroes  do  most  of  the  work  of  the  town  at  a 
very  low  rate,  consequently  I  do  not  get  half  as  much  to  do  as  I  could,  and  I  am  just 
barely  making  a  support.  An  incompetent  mechanic  is  a  great  curse  to  the  pro- 
fession as  well  as  the  public  at  large.  There  should  be  some  remedy  to  stop  this 
■evil.  An  apprenticeship  system  would  be  one  step  toward  it.  Every  person 
learning  a  trade  should  be  required  to  serve  at  least  four  years,  and  then  go  before 
a  regular  board  of  master  workmen  for  examination,  and  if  found  competent  be 
given  a  certificate  to  that  effect;  otherwise,  be  required  to  serve  until  he  merits  the 
diploma.  No  one  should  be  recognized  by  the  public  in  any  profession  or  trade 
unless  he  can  show  his  certificate.  Doctors,  lawyers  and  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
all  have  their  papers  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  why  shovild  not  carpenters 
.and  brick-masons,  especially  when  they  are  erecting  houses  for  the  whole  human 
family  to  risk  their  lives  in  ?  If  you  want  a  house  built,  and  a  man  comes  to  you — 
a  stranger — and  says  he  is  all  right  and  can  build  it,  how  do  you  know?  Make 
him  prove  it  by  showing  his  papers,  then  you  would  have  some  protection;  with- 
out them  vou  have  none. 


Painters. — Under  the  head  of  remarks,  we  would  suggest  that  a  license  tax  of 
about  ten  dollars  a  year  be  charged  contractors.  There  is  a  class  of  people  in  our 
■city  who,  when  intending  to  have  work  done,  invite  a  contractor  (one  who  under- 
stands his  business)  to  estimate  on  his  work,  find  out  what  it  will  cost,  &c.,  and 
then  send  for  some  laborer,  who  does  not  understand  estimating,  and  get  him  to 
bid  on  the  work.  He  guesses  at  it,  comes  within  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  what 
it  is  worth,  and  gets  the  job,  and  seven  times  oiit  of  ten  he  cannot  pay  for  the  ma- 
terial used.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  our  business,  but  we  have  noticed  that  it 
is  the  same  with  all  other  businesses  usually  given  out  by  contract.  Therefore,  we 
suggest  a  license  tax,  as  a  means  of  preventing  those  who  have  work  done  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  workingman.  If  they  should  not  want  to  give  the  work 
to  a  licensed  contractor,  then  they  would  have  to  hire  the  laborer  by  the  day,  and 
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the  laborer  would  know  what  he  was  juakmg.  This  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  employees,  as  we  could  get  what  our  work  is  worth  and  pay  employees  more 
money  for  their  work.  But  as  long  as  we  have  to  compete  with  the  class  men. 
tioned,  it  will  keep  work  cheap,  and  of  course  low  wages  must  follow.  We  be- 
lieve in  good  wages  and  a  fair  living  for  all. 

Printers  and  Binders. — If  the  information  given  by  us  will  serve  your  purpose, 
you  are  welcome  to  it.  We  are  anxious  to  do  anything  in  our  power  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  working  people,  and  to  assist  you  in  your  efforts  to  enlighten  the 
people  on  the  condition  of  the  wage-workers  of  this  State. 

We  find  ourselves  unable  to  give  a  correct  answer  to  some  questions  without 
an  annual  balance  sjieet. 

Workers  of  Marble,  Granite  and  Sand  Stone. — Our  firm  is  a  branch  of  one 
of  the  largest  establishments  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  We  have  not  been 
located  here  long  (only  a  few  months).  But  the  continuous  improvement  South 
is  having  a  tendency  to  attract  capital  from  sister  States,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  this  State  can  and  is  helping  both  labor  and  capital.  The  writer 
induced  the  firm  he  is  representing  to  prospect  here,  and  feels  proud  in  saying,  so 
far  success  has  crown  our  efforts.  In  the  past  three  years,  nothwithstanding  the 
cry  of  hard  times,  business  has  increased  fifty  per  cent. 

Founders  and  Machinists. — We  wish  here  to  say  a  word  in  commendation  of 
the  good  results  of  the  local  option  law,  both  to  us  and  to  our  employees.  Before 
local  prohibition  was  adopted,  we  had  much  trouble  with  our  men,  who  would 
sometimes  come  in  in  a  feverish  and  good-for-nothing  condition,  the  result  of  ex- 
cessive drink,  and  sometimes  by  their  not  coming  in  at  all,  but  now.  we  are  glad 
to  say,  we  have  comparatively  but  little  of  such  trouble  to  contend  with,  and  this 
change  we  attribute  mainly  to  the  happy  results  of  local  option. 

Iron  Foundry  and  Manufacturers  Agr'l  Implements.— Our  men  aU  attend 
church,  work  hard,  lose  but  little  time  and.  so  far  as  we  know,  are  moral. 

We  notice  great  improvement  in  their  dress  and  manners,  and  by  strict  personal 
supervision,  we  hope  to  have  them  all  a  very  great  deal  better  after  awhile. 

Any  other  information  sought  will  be  gladly  furnished  you. 

Marble  and  Granite  Works. — While  the  business  I  now  own,  has  been  run- 
ning for  more  than  five  years,  and  as  I  have  owned  an  interest  in  it  all  the  time, 
during  this  period,  yet,  I  have  only  owned  and  controlled  the  entire  business  since 
August  6th,  1887,  therefore  some  of  your  questions  I  could  not  answer.  I  hope  to 
increase  my  business  this  year,  thereby  giving  work  to  more  men.  I  have  already 
this  year  opened  a  branch  of  this  business  in  the  town  of  Fayetteville.  I  hope  to 
see  it  grow. 

A  manufacturer,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  writes  thus:  You  request  our  opinion 
as  to  the  moral,  educational  and  financial  condition  of  the  people  in  ovir  vicinity. 
As  our  "  vicinity  "  is  the  city  of  Raleigh,  which  is  large,  we  will  confine  our  re- 
marks to  the  condition  of  those  only  with  whom  we  co-operate.  We  think  that 
the  moral,  educational  and  social  condition  of  all  our  employees,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  is  bad.  We  see  no  prospect  of  this  condition  of  things  getting  any  bet- 
ter as  long  as  society  so  regtilates  its  affairs  that  the  employer  is  allowed  to  absorb 
the  larger  part  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the  laborer,  allowing  him  only  en 
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ta  procure  sufficient  (}uantity  of  food  to  keep  enough  strength  to  earn  some  more 
wealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer.  This  confession  places  us  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, as  we  are  employers  ourselves,  and  hence  you  will  see  the  justice  of  keeping 
this  opinion  secure  in  the  Archives  of  the  Department. 

We  also  have  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  justly  so,  no 
doubt,  for  Providence  generally  tries  to  equalize  things.  Our  penalty  is  that  we 
get  a  very  poor  quality  of  service— entirely  unrehable,  thinking  nothing  and  do- 
ing nothing,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  for  the  interest  of  the  business;  apparently 
actuated  only  by  one  principle,  to  do  as  little  as  possible  without  going  to  the  point 
of  getting  discharged,  recognizing  no  doubt  that  they  get  only  a  small  and  unequal 
share  of  what  they  produce,  and  justifying  themselves  for  not  making  more. 
We  are  pleased  to  record  that  the  very  best  personal  feeling  exists  between  us  and 
our  operatives,  and  in  a  majority  of  them  there  is  a  strong  personal  respect,  and 
almost  affection,  exhibited  by  them  toward  us,  and  we  can  influence  them  largely 
to  do  almost  anything,  except  to  attend  carefully  to  their  work  when  we  are  not 
watching  them,  and  for  this  we  do  not  censure  them,  as  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  are  legally  robbing  them  of  their  just  deserts,  or,  of  their  proper  share  of 
what  they  produce.  We  can  afford,  and  do  treat  them  kindly  and  grant  them 
many  liberties  and  privileges  not  accorded  in  other  establishments,  where  pro- 
prietors are  similarly  robbing  them,  but  do  not  admit  it. 

We  regret  that  the  social  and  industrial  matters  are  so  arranged  that  we  are 
compelled  to  occupy  this  position  towards  them,  but  we  are  entirely  powerless  to 
change  the  matter,  being  only  one,  and  so  we  must  submit  ■'  to  things  as  they  be," 
or  we  shall  be  called  a  fool  and  laughed  at  by  those  we  would  benefit,  and  hence 
we  try  to  let  the  fact,  that  we  are  diverting  to  our  only  use  and  benefit  wealth 
that  others  produce,  console  us  for  the  forced  position  in  which  we  are  placed 
and  up  to  this  time  we  have  been  moderately  successful  in  so  consoling  ourselves, 
and  we  think  our  operatives  have  also  consoled  and  satisfied  themselves  that  they 
got  ahead  of  us  on  divers  occasions— -so  all  is  right  as  right  can  be. 

WARREN. 

H.  B.  H. — There  is  none  or  very  little  manufacturing  interest  in  my  county. 
Below  I  undertake  to  give  such  information  as  may  be  of  interest: 

Wages  for  farm  hands,  men,  eight  dollars  per  month,  house  rent,  garden,  and 
fire  wood  furnished:  women  are  worked  mainly  by  the  day  at  twenty-five  cents 
and  board  about  ten  hours,  paid  on  demand,  and  the  laborer  generally  keeps 
well  up;  no  increase  or  decrease;  board  about  four  dollars;  about  one  fourth  paid 
in  merchandise,  balance  in  cash;  one-fourth  employees  can  read  and  write;  very 
few,  probably  one-tenth,  own  homes;  an  exception  that  one  saves  anything;  no 
visible  change  in  education  and  moral  condition. 

S.  B. — The  financial  and  social  condition  of  our  colored  race  is  very  poor,  and  I 
do  not  see  but  very  little  difference  in  those  who  belong  to  the  church  and  those 
who  do  not. 

S.  W. — I  am  a  farmer  and  carpenter  and  have  twelve  children;  work  hard  and 
am  making  a  good  living;  I  send  my  children  to  school  about  four  months  every 
year;  my  financial  condition  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  bfetter  than  it  was  five  years 
ago.     Education  is  rapidly  spreading  in  this  community. 
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Brick  Worker. — Tlie  condition  of  working-men  is  cle]ilorable.  The  good  me- 
chanic and  the  inferior  one  are  classed  together.  We  need,  more  than  anything 
else,  a  law  grading  mechanics,  to  protect  the  public,  give  proper  wages  to  good 
workmen  and  encoura,ge  the  poor  mechanic  to  make  himself  proficient.  We  also 
need  shorter  work  hours,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  improve  socially.  There  is  no 
system  among  mechanics  about  apprentices  or  anything  else.  Mechanics  have  to 
compete  with  persons  who  know  very  little  about  work,  and  are  expected  to  do  a 
better  job  for  the  same  money.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  forbidding  any  naechanic 
taking  contracts  unless  he  can  produce  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  some 
board  of  examiners  or  authorized  person.  Work  twelve  hours  per  day  at  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day:  lose  about  one-third  of  my  time  for  lack  of  work: 
living  costs  about  three  hundred  dollars  per  year;  have  three  in  family:  am  paid 
part  in  cash  and  part  in  merchandise;  have  not  accunaulated  anything  in  the  past 
year.  We  need  better  schools,  as  they  are  now  taught  such  a  short  time,  that  the 
children  get  very  little  benefit  from  them.  The  majority  cannot  send  their  chil- 
dren on  account  of  not  being  able  to  sufficiently  clothe  them. 

Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Business. — The  condition  of  things  respecting  labor  is  not 
as  favorable  as  it  was  two  years  ago — both  with  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  The 
remedy  rests  with  the  law-makers. 

WASHINGTON. 

Milling,  Lumber  H.iuling,  &c. — The  larger  part  of  our  labor  is  colored,  and 
their  desire  for  bettering  their  condition  is  not  very  great:  they  generally  spend 
what  they  make  and  appear  satisfied;  they  make  little  i^rogress — the  younger 
ones  are  poorer  hands  than  the  older  ones.  Wages  always  advance  in  the  spring 
and  decline  in  winter.  The  white  laborers  are  making  steady  progress,  and  a 
large  per  cent,  are  bettering  their  condition;  but  there  are  some  whites,  like  the 
colored,  with  very  little  desire  to  better  their  condition.  Education  among  our 
laboring  people  is  fully  one-third  better  than  two  years  ago,  and  the  younger  class 
are  gaining  rapidly. 

T.  M.  R. — Our  county  is  improving  since  the  lumber  interest  has  begun  to  grow 
so  fast.  We  have  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  world,  and  a  great  deal  of  it — 
pine  and  cypress  that  cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  in  good  demand.  We  have  several 
very  large  lumbering  firms,  and  many  smaller  ones.  There  is  one  at  Lee's  Mill,  in 
this  county,  near  the  Albemarle  Sound,  with  machinery  capable  of  cutting  45,000 
feet  of  lumber  per  day,  with  planing  machines,  dry  kilns,  &c.  The  lumber  firm 
owns  a  railroad  from  the  mill  to  the  sound,  some  four  miles.  They  ship  thousands 
of  logs,  as  well  as  saw^ed  lumber.  Their  loaded  flat  cars  are  tr.ansported  across  the 
sound  on  large  fiat  boats  built  for  the  purpose*  They  do  an  immense  business, 
giving  employment  to  about  three  hundred  men,  and  they  are  constantly  enlarg- 
ing their  trade. 

WAYNE. 

Machine  Repair  Shops. — I  think  the -mechanics  and  laborers,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  this  city,  are  now  in  a  better  condition  than  they  were  two  yeai'S  ago.  I 
only  work  two  hands  regularly.  When  I  need  help  I  get  such  hands  as  I  need  by 
the  day. 
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G.  L.  B. — I  think  the  educational  interest  of  our  working  people  is  better  than 
ever  before.  We  have  good  public  schools  for  both  classes,  taught  about  four 
months  in  the  year.  They  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  the  schools  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  attendance  is  larger  and  more  regular.  Morally  they  are  somewhat 
improved.     Financially  and  socially  but  very  little  improvement. 

Saw-Milling,  &c. — The  working  people  embrace  about  the  whole  population  of 
this  section.  The  greater  portion  of  them  work  their  own  lands  and  are  in  pretty 
fair  condition.  They  take  as  much  interest  in  education  as  their  circumstances 
as  working  people  will  admit,  while  their  morals  are  good.  There  are  others  who 
do  not  own  any  lands,  and  only  work  on  farms  as  hired  laborers,  and  this  class 
depend  almost  wholly  on  the  free  schools  for  educational  advantages,  which  are 
very  limited. 


General  Repair  and  Blacksmith  Shops. — The  wagon  trade  in  my  community 
is  supplied  by  the  "  Nissen"  Wagon  Companies  of  Winston  and  Salem.  I  do  not 
make  any  new  wagons  at  all,  but  do  a  great  deal  of  repairing.  The  buggy  trade 
here  is  supplied  by  Western  manufacturers  almost  entirely.  I  make  a  few  new 
buggies  and  do  a  great  deal  of  repairing.  I  make  better  profit  shoeeng  horses  than 
in  any  other  part  of  my  business,  but  it  is  by  far  the  hardest  work. 

Our  county  at  no  distant  day  will  be  a  great  field  for  men  who  wish  to  follow 
wood  work  of  any  kind.  We  have  the  finest  timber  for  making  wagons  and  bug- 
gies in  Wilkes  county  that  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

I  do  not  employ  any  laborers  to  amount  to  anything,  from  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
sent demands  of  this  community  will  not  justify  me.  I  intend  to  employ  more  as 
soon  as  times  and  money  matters  get  better. 

The  educational  condition  of  this  comniunity  is  not  so  good,  in  my  opinion,  as  it 
was  some  five  years  ago,  from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  and 
town  are  not  taking  much  interest  in  schools.  We  need  a  good  school  in  our  town. 
Our  children  are  aU  intelligent,  all  they  need  is  a  proper  education. 

As  to  the  financial  condition  of  this  town  and  community,  I  would  say  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  property  is  under  mortgage  to  the  money-holders.  Farmers  as  a 
class  are,  I  think,  in  some  better  condition  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  The 
good  crop  of  last  year  has  enabled  rhost  of  the  farmers  to  pay  off  their  indebted- 
ness, and  if  the  country  is  blessed  with  a  good  crop  this  year.  Wilkes  can  hold 
up  her  head. 

Millwright,  &c. — The  educational  condition  of  our  working  people  is  not  as 
good  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  npt  so  bad  morally,  and  none  are  in  a  suffering  con- 
dition. 

Newsi'aper  Printing. — Wilkes  county  has  more  undeveloped  wealth  than  any 
other  count}'  in  the  State.  Every  hill  is  underlaid  with  valuable  minerals,  such 
as  iron,  coal,  lead,  gold,  silver,  &c.  Her  water  power  is  very  extensive.  The  Yadkin 
flows  through  it  from  west  to  east,  and  affords  abundant  water  power  for  any  and 
all  kinds  of  mills,  yet,  Wilkes  county  cannot  boast  of  any  mill,  save  a  mere  corn 
"  cracker  "  or  wheat  "  scrubber." 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Corn  can  be  grown  to  any  extent 
desired.     Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  and  in 
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fact,  any  kind  of  x^i'oduce  usually  raised  in  the  temperate  zone,  can  be  raised  and 
extensively  cultivated. 

The  people  seem  to  be  as  religious  or  moral  as  you  commonly  find  in  a  county. 
Of  course,  they  are  not  entirely  a  moral  people. 

Education  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  taking  into  consideration  the  ineffective 
school  system  of  the  State. 


Tin  Manufacturer. — I  think  that  the  educational  and  financial  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes  of  this  vicinity  are  better  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  I 
am  preparing  to  increase  my  manfacturing  business  soon. 

Carriage  Builders. — Our  business  is  on  the  increase,  and  can  sell  all  the  work 
we  get  up.  Laborers  seems  to  be  well  satisfied,  and  we  have  no  trouble  at  all 
with  them.  Some  of  them  seem  determined  to  have  homes  of  their  own  a^id  are 
saving  for  that  purpose. 

Contractor  and  Builder. — Mechanical  labor  is  disorganized  on  account  of  so 
many  trying  to  contract.  Great  deal  of  time  lost  by  fishing,  hunting  and  dram- 
drinking.  We  need  education  among  our  laboring  classes  to  encourage  them  to 
fully  discharge  their  duty;  they  are  too  hasty  to  make  unreasonable  demands  of 
their  employers;  they  talk  too  much.  The  negro  labor  is  some  better  in  this 
locality  than  it  was  two  j'ears  ago.  I  have  been  contracting  here  five  years;  my 
business  increases  very  rapidly — ^I  have  plenty  of  work  this  year  for  ten  months; 
most  of  contracts  already  made.  I  find  no  trouble  in  g^etting  plenty  of  hands.  I 
own  my  house  and  lot;  have  three  children,  one  going  to  school. 

Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and  Copper  Smithing.— My  business  is  small.  Business  in 
my  line  was  duU  in  this  section  last  year,  and  I  made  very  httle  money — and  I 
have  done  very  little  so  far  this  year,  but  am  hoping  for  some  improvement  soon. 
The  laboring  class  here  seem  to  be  improving  some  in  education  and  refinement, 
and  they  seem  to  be  very  well  satisfied  and  contented.  There  are  no  rapid  strides 
towards  improvement,  but  there' is  a  healthy,  steady  growth  in  that  direction. 
A  pretty  good  percentage  of  the  laboring  class  own  homes,  or  are  on  the  eve  of 
buying  them. 


Steam,  Saw  and  Grist  Mill.— We  employ  but  one  regular  hand;  have  others 
at  times,  which  will  average  a  regular  hand,  and  work  regular  ourselves,  making 
three  hands  in  all  that  are  employed  in  our  business. 

The  educational  condition  of  the  working  class  here  is  not  good.  Many  of  the 
employees  are  colored  and  very  poor  whites,  and  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  learning  tlaat  they  have.  The  morals  of  this  class  in  our  section  we 
would  pronounce  good,  for  the  greater  part.  As  to  their  financial  condition,  I 
have  expressed  above,  regarding  those  who  work  for  their  daily  bread.  The  social 
condition  of  most  of  them  is  on  a  low  scale,  except  the  carpenters,  and  some  oth- 
ers of  trades,  with  whom  it  is  better.  We  would  state,  however,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  this  class  throughout  our  section  is  improving  in  point  of  morals  and  edu- 
cation, and  a  higher  state  of  things  generally  seems  probable. 

14 
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CHAPTER  III 


APPRENTICES. 


On  account  of  the  many  suggestions  on  the  part  of  mechanics 
and  others  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  in  regard  to 
apprentices  and  the  present  apprentice  law  of  the  State,  we  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  the  subject  special  attention  in  this  our 
Second  Annual  Report.  As  the  future  advancement  of  the  State  is 
largely  involved  in  the  training  which  her  youth  receives  in  mechan- 
ical and  industrial  pursuits,  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
subject  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  Very  little  attention  has 
in  the  past  been  given  to  it.  No  better  evidence  need  be  adduced 
of  this  fact  than  to  call  attention  to  our  present  apprentice  law  as 
contained  in  Chapter  3  of  The  Code,  which  has  been  in  operation 
for  over  a  hundred  years  without  any  change  except  that  incident 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes. 

The  following  is  the  law  relating  to  apprentices  as  it  appears  in 
The  Code: 

THE   CODE,    CHAPTER  3. — APPRENTICES. 

Section  9. — Binding  to  be  by  Indenture.— The  binding  of  apprentices  shall  be 
by  indenture  made  in  the  name  of  the  Superior  Court  Clerk  of  the  County  of  the 
one  part,  and  of  the  Master  or  Mistress  of  the  other  part,  which  shall  be  recorded 
and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Superior  Court. 

Sec.  10. — Remedy  Thereon. — The  apprentice  may  bring  an  action  on  such  in- 
denture in  the  name  of  the  Clerk  and  his  successors  and  recover  any  damages  sus- 
tain ed  by  reason  of  the  breach  of  the  covenants  contained  in  said  indenture. 

Sec.  11. — Who  may  be  Apprenticed. — Clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  in  their 
respective  Counties  shall  bind  out  as  apprentices:  (1)  All  orphans  whose  estates 
are  of  so  small  value  that  no  person  will  educate  and  maintain  them  for  the  profit 
thereof;  (3)  All  infants  whose  fathers  have  deserted  their  families  and  been  absent 
one  year,  leaving  them  without  sufficient  support;  (3)  All  infants  not  living  with 
the  father,  whose  mother  has  secured  to  her  such  property  as  the  infants  may 
thereafter  acquire,  provided  the  Clerk  deems  it  improper  to  permit  such  infants 
to  remain  with  the  mother;  (4)  All  infants  who  make  an  application  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  County  for  relief  out  of  the  funds  for  the  poor,  and  such 
fact  is  certified  by  the  Board  to  the  Clerk;  (5)  All  infants  whose  parents  do  not 
habitually  employ  their  time  in  some  honest,  industrious  occupation. 

Sec  12. — For  what  tibie  Bound. — Every  male  apprentice  shall  be  bound  to 
some  discreet  person,  approved  by  the  Clerk,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  every 
female  apprentice  until  the  age  of  eighteen  years:  Provided,  That  no  white  child 
shall  be  bound  to  a  colored  master  or  mistress. 
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Sec.  13. — Duties  of  Masters. — The  Master  shall  provide  for  the  apprentice:  (1) 
Diet,  clothes,  lodgings  and  accommodations  fit  and  necessary;  (2)  Education  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic;  (8)  Six  dollars  in  cash,  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
anew  Bible,  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship;  (4)  Such  other  education,  sum  of 
money  or  articles  of  furniture  or  implements  of  trade  as  may  be  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  Clerk  and  Master  and  inserted  in  the  indenture. 

Sec.  14. — Duty  of  Clerk. — On  application  of  any  person  to  have  an  apprentice 
bound  to  him,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  to  inform  himself  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  cite  before  him  the  relatives  of  the  orphan 
or  infant  for  examination  on  oath;  he  may  also  examine  such  other  persons  as  he 
deems  proper.  In  the  selection  of  a  Master  he  shall  prefer  so  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent in  other  respects  for  the  comfort  and  interest  of  the  apprentice,  some 
tradesman  of  a  useful  art  or  mystery. 

Sec.  15. — Apprentices,  how  compelled  to  serve. — If  an  apprentice  refuses  to 
serve  as  required  by  the  indenture  or  by  law,  the  Clerk  may,  on  application  of  the 
Master,  compel  him,  by  citation  or  otherwise,  to  appear  for  inquiry  into  the  facts, 
and  if  the  complaint  is  well  founded  and  the  apprentice  persist  in  such  refusal, 
the  Clerk  may  commit  him  by  warrant  to  the  House  of  Correction  or  the  Common 
Jail  of  the  County  until  he  consents. 

Sec.  16. — Misconduct  of  Master. — Upon  complaint  of  any  apprentice  that  the 
Master  is  guilty  of  cruelty,  ill  usage,  refusal  of  necessary  provisions  or  clothing, 
or  any  other  violation  of  the  indenture  or  of  the  law  toward  such  apprentice,  the 
Clerk  may  by  order  compel  the  appearance  of  the  Master  before  him,  when  he 
shall  examine  and  determine  the  complaint,  and  if  the  same  is  well  founded  he 
shall  cancel  the  indenture  and  discharge  such  apprentice  from  his  obligation  of 
service  and  may  proceed  to  appoint  another  master. 

The  above  law  instead  of  facilitating  the  apprenticing  of  the  youth 
of  the  State  to  useful  callings  has  had,  it  is  believed,  the  opposite 
effect.  The  law  is  regarded  generally  with  a  feeling  of  dread  both 
on  account  of  the  wrongs  it  has  caused,  and  those  it  is  capable  of 
inflicting.  Its  very  terms  are  at  variance  with  the  ideas  of  the  people. 
"Master"  and  "mistress"  are  not  words,  which  are  calculated  to 
make  an  apprentice  law  attractive  which  is  inherently  harsh.  The 
State  should  not  sanction  the  calling  of  one  of  its  citizens  "  master '' 
and  another  "servant,"  and  the  doing  so,  perhaps,  has  not  had  a  very 
salutary  effect,  certainly  upon  the  colored  people,  who  "  fight  shy  "  of 
the  present  apprentice  law.  If  this  is  a  sentiment,  it  is  wide-spread 
and  deep-rooted,  and  while  it  is  more  prominent  in  the  colored  peo- 
ple, it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  White  people  are  averse  to 
the  terms  "master"  and  "mistress,"  as  well  as  the  colored  people, 
and  they  ought  to  be. 

While  the  law  in  its  terms  has  been  a  kind  of  "scarce-crow,"  it 
has  been  worse  than  that.     It  has  been  the   instrument  of  much 
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wrong  and  oppression  to  indigent  and  helpless  children,  for  scarcely 
any  others  have  come  under  its  provisions.  The  only  protection 
which  the  law  gives  to  an  apprentice  is  a  civil  action  for  damages  in 
case  the  indenture  is  violated,  though  punishment  of  a  criminal  na- 
ture is  afforded  against  the  apprentice  when  he  fails  to  serve.  It 
frequently  happens  that  an  apprentice  is  bound  to  and  worked  by 
an  insolvent  employer  for  a  long  term  of  service,  and  during  its 
continuance  and  at  its  conclusion  he  wilfully  fails  to  comply  with 
the  few  stipulations  which  are  made  in  the  indenture,  and  the  ap- 
prentice has  no  redress.  A  civil  remedy  will  not  reach  such  a  case. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  while  some  good  men  have  been  em- 
ployers of  apprentices  under  the  law  and  have  discharged  their  duty 
to  them  faithfully,  a  large  percentage  of  employers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of- the  law  to  obtain  the  labor  of  apprentices  for  nothing. 
This  defect  alone  has  raised  up  many  witnesses  against  the  law,  and 
they  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  community.  There  are  many 
other  defects  which  will  be  seen  on  reading  this  chapter. 

Desiring  to  obtain  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  appren- 
tices and  also  information  as  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  present 
law,  circulars  were  sent  by  the  Bureau  to  the  Superior  Court  clerks 
of  the  State,  mechanics  and  others  who  were  supposed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  subject,  asking  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  the  present  apprentice  law  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  upon  the  subject? 

2.  Do  indigent  apprentices  when  bound  under  our  present  law,  so 
far  as  you  have  observed,  generally  receive  more  than  is  mentioned 
in  sub-division  1,  2  and  3  of  section  13  of  the  apprentice  law? 

3.  Are  beginners  in  mechanical  pursuits  apprenticed  for  a  term 
of  years  in  j^our  county  while  learning  a  trade,  or  do  they  learn 
their  trades  irregularly  and  under  different  employers? 

4.  Would  a  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths 
to  employers  for  a  term  of  years  to  learn  a  trade,  and  affording  pro- 
tection to  both  employer  and  apprentice,  be  a  beneficial  one  in  this 
State? 

5.  Give  any  suggestions  in  regard  to  apprentices  as  may  occur  to 
you. 

The  answers  received  to  the  above  questions  are  arranged  by 
counties  in  the  following  pages,  and  will  be  found  interesting  as 
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showing  how  the  law  is  regarded  in  the  State  by  those  who  have 
observed  its  operations.  Many  valuable  suggestions  are  contained 
in  the  answers  made. 

ALAMANCE. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  present  apprentice  law  of  the  State  meets  the  requirements 
on  the  subject. 

2.  Indigent  apprentices  under  our  present  law.  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  do  not 
receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  sub-divisions  1,  2  and  3  of  section  13  of  the 
present  apprentice  law. 

3.  Beginners  in  mechanical  pursuits  in  our  county  are  not  usually  apprenticed 
for  a  term  of  years  to  learn  their  trades. 

4.  A  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  learn  trades,  and 
affording  protection  to  both  employer  and  apprentice,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
beneficial. 

5.  There  are  no  children  apprenticed  in  this  county  for  the  express  purpose  of 
learning  a  trade.  It  is  only  orphans,  who  have  no  one  to  look  after  them,  or  to 
take  care  of  them.  There  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  this  county  against  appren- 
ticing, or  binding  children,  as  it  is  called,  especially  among  the  colored  race.  There 
are  dozens  of  children  in  this  county  that  ought  to  be  apprenticed,  if  there  could 
be  found  good  men  to  take  them  and  train  them  properly,  by  sending  them  to 
school  and  learning  them  to  work,  either  on  a  farm  or  at  a  trade.  I  know  no  way 
to  get  at  them  under  the  existing  laws.  Would  be  glad  of  any  suggestion  that 
would  enable  me  to  do  something  for  these  children — to  r3,ise  them  in  their  own 
estimation  and  to  elevate  them  in  any  way. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Tate, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

ALEXANDER. 

1.  There  is,  you  may  say,  no  apprenticing  done  in  this  county. 

2.  Since  I  have  been  in  office,  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  present  law, 

3.  Apprentices  with  us  learn  their  trades  under  different  employers,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing. 

4.  A  law  for  voluntarily  binding  of  youths  to  learn  trades  would,  I  think,  be 
beneficial,  if  sufficient  prudence  was  used  in  finding  the  right  kind  of  masters. 

J.  T.  McIntosh, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 

BERTIE. 

1.  I  think  the  present  law  sufficient. 

2.  Indigent  apprentices  when  bound  under  present  law,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, do  not  generally  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  present  law. 

3.  Apprentices  with  us  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  under  different  em- 
ployers.    Of  course  there  is  occasionally  an  exception  to  above. 

4.  A  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  employers  for  a  term 
of  years  to  learn  a  trade,  and  affording  protection  to  both  employer  and  appren- 
tice, would  be  a  good  law.  W.  L.  Lyon, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 
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■■  BUNCOMBE.  ' 

1.  I  don't  think  present  law  sufficient.  The  allowance  is  not  sufficient  at  end 
of  appenticeship. 

2.  Apprentices  receive  more  than  indicated  by  present  law  if  they  are  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age  when  apprenticed. 

3.  Beginners  in  mechanical  pursuits  learn  their  trades  irregularly,  and  under 
different  employers. 

4.  A  law  providing  for  voluntary  binding  of  youths  would  be  beneficial. 

5.  That  the  master  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  to  bring  the 
ward  to  the  Clerk's  office  and  have  the  articles  of  indenture  read,  so  that  the 
Clerk  may  see,  upon  the  examination  of  the  ward,  that  the  master  has  fulfilled 
his  contract,  before  the  ward  is  discharged  from  his  custody. 

W.  T.  Reynolds, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 

1.  I  think  the  present  law  very  insufficient. 

3.  Sometimes  an  apprentice  will  fill  out  time  required.  Majority  gather  their 
trades  with  different  masters. 

4.  I  certainly  think  a  law  for  voluntary  binding  would  be  beneficial.  I  have 
now  in  my  employ  tinners  who  never  served  full  apprentice  terms,  and  are  poor 
workmen  compared  with  those  who  served  a  thorough  apprenticeship. 

5.  As  to  being  educated  foi-  mechanical  work,  it  requires  as  much  care  for  thor- 
oughly understanding  the  rudiments  of  some,  to  be  proficient  in  advanced  stages, 
as  it  does  in  the  study  of  mathematics  to  become  a  thorough  mathematician.  A 
mechanic  who  has  overlooked  points  that  he  should  have  learned  while  an  appren- 
tice, is  in  the  same  position  as  the  mathematician  who  is  always  asking  questions 
in  the  multiplication  table. 

I  think  it  very  essential  to  have  a  law  compelling  boys  to  serve  a  full  apprentice- 
ship in  the  trades  they  have  chosen,  and  also  to  make  masters  responsible  to 
apprentices  for  their  trade.  J-  ^-  ^ill. 

1.  The  present  law  would  be  if  carried  out. 

2.  Apprentices  bound  under  present  law  do  not  receive  more  than  mentioned. 
and  there  are  but  few  bound. 

3.  There  are  but  few  that  serve  out  their  term  now  when  bound.  The  contrac- 
tor generally  gets  short  of  work  and  then  falls  out  with  his  apprentice  and  lets 

him  go. 

4.  A  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  learn  trades  would 
be  one  of  the  best  laws  I  can  conceive  of. 

5.  I  think  if  there  were  a  law  in  this  State  that  would  cause  the  indigent  children 
to  be  bound  out  to  persons  who  would  learn  them  a  trade,  and  not  let  them  grow 
up  in  total  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing. 

I  long  to  see  the  time  come  when  it  will  be  a  violation  of  the  law  for  any  one  to 
apply  for  work  as  a  mechanic  who  has  not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship,  or  to 
get  up  a  few  tools  and  go  around  representing  himself  to  be  a  mechanic  when  he 
is  just  as  great  a  drawback  as  the  mechanic  can  have  to  deal  with.  Up  here  in 
the  mountains  these  jack-legs  are  very  thick  in  all  trades.  The  laM-  ought  to  com- 
pel them  to  serve  three  years  for  a  trade,  and  then  they  should  be  required  to  have 
a  certificate  from  the  employer  under  whom  they  served,  grading  them  in  first. 
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second  and  third  grades,  as  to  each  one's  proficiency.  When  this  is  done,  mechan- 
ics will  be  in  a  position  to  demand  sufficient  wages  to  admit  of  their  clothing  and 
feeding  their  children  properly,  and  can  send  them  to  school. 

John  P.  Goodlake. 

1.  I  think  the  present  law  is  good,  but  it  is  not  in  full  force. 

3.  Apprentices  here  work  under  different  employers  to  learn  their  trades. 

4.  A  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  employers  for  a  term 
of  years  to  learn  a  trade,  and  affording  protection  to  both  employer  and  appren- 
tice, would  be  a  beneficial  one  in  this  State.  G.  W.  Justice,  Jr. 

BRUNSWICK. 

1.  The  law  is  good,  but  it  is  entirely  unnoticed.  There  has  not  been  an  apprentice 
in  this  community  for  twenty  years,  in  mechanical  arts,  under  the  law. 

3.  What  ap])r entices  learn  here  they  learn  irregularly  and  under  different  em- 
ployers. 

4.  A  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  learn  trades  would 
certainly  be  a  good  law. 

5.  It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  there  is  no  use  for  a  law  to  bind  an  apprentice 
unless  there  can  be  a  law  to  protect  him  after  he  has  spent  his  time  and  exerted 
his  talent  to  learn  a  trade.  For  instance,  you  bindji  young  man  to  a  master  to  learn 
a  trade,  and  while  he  is  learning  jack-legs  go  hacking  about  at  fifty  cents  and  sev- 
enty-five cents  per  day,  and  jnay  be  they  will  get  up  to  one  dollar  per  day,  and 
when  the  apprentice  has  finished  his  term  of  service  and  starts  out  for  work  here 
are  those  hackers,  and  he  must  work  at  about  the  same  prices  paid  them,  or  get 
nothing  to  do.  When  a  house  is  to  be  built,  and  is  given  out  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
these  choppers,  who  don't  know  the  value  of  time  or  the  worth  of  labor,  can  bid 
on  the  work,  and  we  have  to  compete  with  them  or  lose  the  job.  So  there  is  no 
use  of  a  trade  without  protection.  Give  us  protection,  and  it  will  be  better  for  the 
mechanic  and  better  for  the  laborer.  William  Swain. 

CABARRUS. 

1.  The  present  law  is  about  worthless. 

2.  Unless  the  apprentice  is  very  young,  I  require  one  hundred  dollars  in  addition 
to  what  the  law  requires. 

3.  Men  with  trades,  as  a  rule,  never  apply  for  apprentices.  They  are  used  as 
servants  and  laborers. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  voluntary  binding  to  trades  would  be  a  good  one,  if  the 
friends,  so-called,  of  the  apprentice  would  let  him  work  out  his  time. 

.5.  The  law  in  regard  to  apprentices,  as  it  stands,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
apprentice,  as  a  rule,  leaves  his  master  by  the  time  he  is  sixteen.  That  is  iny  expe- 
rience, and  I  bind  out  children  only  as  a  last  resort.  I  prefer  to  send  all  such  unfor- 
tunate children  to  charity  asylums  of  the  country,  if  possible.  If  practicable,  we 
need  the  apprentice  law  amended  in  some  way  that  will  make  the  apprentice  feel 
that  he  has  a  protector,  and  there  should  be  enough  pecuniary  inducement  to  make 
him  stay  his  time  out,  and  a  stringent  law  against  all  meddlers,  &c. 

James  C.  Gibson, 
Superior  Court  Clerk. 
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CALDWELL. 

1.  The  present  apprentice  law  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  it  has  in  view. 
3.  Indigent  apprentices,  under  the  law,  do  not  receive  more  than  is  mentioned 
in  1.  2  and  3  of  Section  13. 

3.  Apprentices  in  this  county  learn  trades  irregularly  and  under  different  em- 
ployers. 

4.  A  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  apprentices  to  learn  trades  would  do  good- 

Clerk, 
carteret. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  present  apprentice  law  sufficient. 

2.  Indigent  apprentices,  do  not,  when  bound  under  present  law,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  sub-divisions  1,  2  and  3  of  Section  13) 
present  law. 

3.  Apprentices  here  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  under  different  employers. 

4.  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  law  for  binding  apprentices  to  learn  trades  would 
be  a  good  one.  Clerk  Superior  Court. 

CATAWBA. 

1.  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  present  law. 

2.  Apprentices  under  present  law  do  not  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  the 
section  referred  to. 

3.  Indigent  orphans  in  this  county  are  generally  bound  to  farmers.  Cannot 
recall  a  single  one  bound  to  a  mechanic. 

4.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  such  a  law,  for  the  reason  very  few  mechanics  follow 
their  trades;  but  for  a  class,  such  as  is  usually  bound  in  this  county,  the  enacting 
this  law  would  not  injure  any  one. 

5.  I  dislike  the  present  indenture  law,  because  few  that  are  bound  remain  with 
their  masters  until  they  become  of  age.  I  believe  the  bond  should  require  some 
compensation  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  that  amount  kept  at  interest  for  the 
servant  until  he  is  of  age — similarly  kept  as  a  guardian  bond.  This  w^ould.  per- 
haps, keep  the  servant  satisfied  with  his  master  during  the  term  for  which  he 
was  bound.  The  master  should  be  required  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  services  received;  and  the  apprentice  should  forfeit  his  compensation  if  he 
fail  to  comply  with  terms  of  bond;  and  the  fund  accumulating  from  year  to  year 
should  be  applied,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  the  bettering  of  alms  houses, 
or  to  the  public  schools.  P.  A.  Hoyle, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 
CHATHAM. 

1.  I  think  the  present  law  not  sufficient  upon  the  subject. 

2.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  apprentice  who  received,  when  bound  under  present 
law.  any  more  than  mentioned  in  sub- divisions  1,  2  and  3  of  section  13. 

3.  Apprentices  in  this  county  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  under  different 
men. 

4.  A  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  employers  for  a  term 
of  years  to  learn  a  trade,  and  affording  protection  to  both  employer  and  appren- 
tice, would  be  a  beneficial  one  in  this  State,  I  think. 

5.  I  think  if  boys  were  bound  for  a  term  of  vears  it  would  be  better  for  them. 
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If  a  boy  is  bound  to  service  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  receives  noth- 
ing outside  of  what  is  mentioned  by  law,  he  is  no  nearer  ready  to  start  in  life  than 
■wdien  he  began.  I  think,  when  he  is  bound  to  learn  a  trade,  that  three  or  five 
years  is  long  enough;  and  he  should  receive  so  much  the  first  year,  and  increase 
as  his  time  goes  on,  so  that  he  maj'  be  able  to  start  for  himself  at  the  end  of  his 
term.  M.  T.  POE. 

CHEROKEE. 

1.  I  do  not  think  present  law  sufficient  on  subject. 

2.  I  think  apprentices  generally  receive  more  wages  or  compensation,  but  less 
education  in  this  county  than  mentioned  in  law. 

3.  They  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  under  different  employers. 

4.  I  believe  a  law  providing  for  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  learn  trades 
would  be  a  good  one.     I  like  the  idea  well.  D.  W.  Deweese, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

CLEVELAND. 

1.  The  present  law  is  not  sufficient. 

2.  Indigent  apprentices  receive  more  in  this  county  than  is  mentioned  in  sub- 
divisions 1,  2  and  3  of  the  section  mentioned. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  often   under  different  em- 
ployers. 

4.  A  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  apprentices  to  learn  trades  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  good  one. 

f  5.  The  matter  of  education  is  often  neglected.  The  master  should  be  required 
to  send  the  apprentice  to  school  a  certain  number  of  months  during  the  api^ren- 
ticeship.  The  majority  of  apprentices,  especially  the  colored,  leave  their  master 
before  expiration  of  apprenticeship:  at  least  that  is  my  observation. 

T.  D.  Lattlnier, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 

COLUMBUS. 

1.  I  don't  see  in  what  particular  the  law  could  be  amended  for  the  benefit  of 
apprentice  or  master. 

2.  In  this  county  the  masters,  as  a  general  thing,  does  more  for  the  apprentices 
than  the  law  requires. 

3.  There  are  none  at  this  time  apisrenticed  to  learn  any  mechanical  trade  in 
this  county. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  apprentices  to  learn  trades  would 
be  of  benefit  in  such  cases.  W.  M.  Baldwin, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

CRAVEN. 

1.  The  law  is  good  enough:  but  I  think  it  is  but  little  noticed  with  regard  to 
apprentices  or  master. 

2.  I  do  not  know  of  an  apprentice  legally  bound  under  the  law,  although  there 
may  be. 

3.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  trades  are  learned  irregularly  by  appren- 
tices. 
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4.  I  think  a  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  api^rentices  to  learn  trades  would 
be  beneficial,  as  it  now  is  the  most  of  the  apprentices  are  bound  verbally. 

5.  It  seems  to  me,  masters  don't  wish  to  have  ajiprentices  bound— only  verbally, 
as  they  can  get  more  in  that  way  than  they  could  in  any  other;  they  pick  up  all 
the  help  of  half -bound  men,  and  make  out  with  them,  at  less  cost  than  the  appren- 
tices would  be.     There  are  States  in  which  this  would  not  be  allowed. 

S.  Priest. 

1.  Do  not  think  the  present  law  sufficient.  We  need  changes  similar  to  those 
mentioned  in  other  States. 

2.  Indigent  apprentices,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  receive  moi"e  than  is  men- 
tioned in  1,  2  and  3  of  Section  13,  present  law. 

3.  Have  liad  no  opportunity  to  bind  a  boy  to  a  trade;  mechanics  will  not  receive 
apprentices  here  only  in  a  voluntary  way,  and  then  rarely. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  voluntary  binding  of  apprentices  to  learn  trades  would  be 
a  good  one. 

There  are  but  few  cases  a  year  where  children  are  bound  out  in  this  county  ex- 
cept to  their  own  kin.  Outside  of  such  binding,  the  law  is  virtually  a  dead  letter, 
as  there  is  so  much  outside  interference  with  the  child  bound  that  parties  dislike 
to  take  children  under  such  circumstances,  except  to  adopt  them.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
in  this  county  for  a  boy  to  be  apprenticed  to  learn  a  trade.  I  have  been  Clerk  of 
the  Superior  Court  eleven  years,  and  not  one  has  been  regularly  apprenticed  in  that 
period.  To  become  a  machinist  here  a  boy  is  unable  to  get  that  opportunity  with- 
out paying  something  for  the  privilege.  If  other  counties  have  a  similar  experi- 
ence, the  Lord  only  knows  what  we  are  to  do  for  mechanics  in  the  future:  I  can 
learn  of  no  young  man  learning  a  carpenter's  trade  in  this  city.  There  may  be 
one  or  two  learning  the  blacksmith's  trade,  not  more  than  that. 

E.  W.  Carpenter, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 

CURRITUCK. 

5.  Don't  believe  in  binding  out  children.  A  good  man  can  get  as  many  outside 
his  family  as  he  wants.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  are  bad  men  who  want  them 
bound.  I  have  been  Clerk  twenty  years  and  have  bound  but  few.  Don't  like  the 
system,  but  have  not  given  the  subject  sufficient  thought  to  suggest  a  better. 
Surely  it  can  be  bettered.  Let  the  State  take  care  of  the  poor  orphan  and  learn 
him  a  trade,  and  see  that  each  side  is  dealt  fairly  by.  It  pretends  to  take  care  of 
the  poor,  why  not  the  orphan,  who  has  no  one  to  look  out  for  him.  Never  put 
him  under  a  cruel  master  as  long  as  he  leads  a  moral  life.  When  a  lad  geis  too 
bad  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  place  him  under  tormentors.  I  think,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  that  orphans,  under  the  present  system,  have  a  hard  time  of  it. 
Most  anything  will  better  it.  H.  B.  Ansell, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

DARE. 

1.  But  little,  if  anything,  could  be  added  to  the  law  to  make  it  more  efficient. 

2.  No,  they  do  not  get  what  the  law  provides,  because  99  per  cent,  of  the  appren- 
tices leave  their  masters  before  they  become  free,  regardless  of  the  treatment  they 
receive,  whether  good  or  bad. 
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3.  No  one  in  this  section  is  ever  apprenticed  to  learn  any  mechanical  pursuit 
whatever. 

4.  A  law  providing  for  voluntary  binding  of  apprentices  to  learn  trades  would 
be  a  good  one. 

5.  It  has  gotten  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  for  a  child,  male  or  female,  to  be  appren- 
ticed, such  matters  being  looked  after  in  some  way  by  relatives.  The  poor  classes 
of  whites,  and  negroes,  regard  the  binding  of  a  child  in  the  light  of  what  was 
termed  negro  slavery  before  the  war.  Such  being  the  general  feeling  here,  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence  that  a  Clerk  has  a  matter  of  this  kind  brought  to  his  notice,  as 
provided  under  section  11,  of  this  circular.  Persons  who  would  become  masters 
of  apprentices  decline  to  do  so  because  of  the  general  feeling  as  mentioned  above. 
There  is  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  colored  race  that  would  make  efficient 
masters  for  colored  subjects,  and  the  negro  en  masse  are  opposed  to  colored  sub- 
jects being  apprenticed  to  white  masters.  Jno.  W.  Evans, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

DAVIDSON. 

1.  The  present  ai)prentice  law  is  square-toed  tyranny, 

2.  Under  the  present  law  apprentices  are  generally  poorly  fed,  poorly  clothed, 
and  seldom  allowed  to  attend  even  a  free  school.  I  know  a  widow  who  will  not 
allow  her  apprentice  to  attend  a  free  night  school,  after  working  for  her  all  day. 

3.  The  apprentice  law  is  so  tyrranical  that  very  few  besides  orphans  are  bound, 
and  they  do  not  learn  trades.  Nearly  all  the  trades  here  are  carried  on  by  jack- 
legs. 

4.  A  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  learn  trades  would  be  a  bless- 
ing. Boys  are  not  willing  to  work  till  twenty-one  for  six  dollars  and  clothes  ($3) 
and  a  Bible  (25  cents)— $9.25. 

5.  Boys  should  go  to  school  and  do  farm  work  till  about  sixteen  years  old. 
Then  they  can  select  a  trade  and  learn  it  in  four  or  five  years.  They  should  have 
a  little  money  every  month.  Having  learned  their  trades,  if  able,  they  should 
go  to  college.  If  not,  let  them  marry  and  go  to  work.  On  this  plan,  the  country 
would  have  mechanics  and  our  college  boys  would  have  more  humility  and  more 
practical  sense.  Farmers  could  mend  their  own  implements.  Apprentices  have 
no  remedy  if  they  are  mistreated;  they  would  be  punished  for  any  appeal  to  the 
Probate  Judge.  Usually,  apprentices  are  run  off  on  some  frivolous  accusation 
just  before  they  reach  twenty-one.  Three  of  my  near  neighbors  were  appren- 
ticed to  farmers.  They  learned  farm  work;  but  they  never  went  a  day  to  school. 
They  hate  corn  bread  now,  because  they  ate  it  all  the  time  of  their  apprentice- 
ship. They  cannot  read,  and  were  never  known  to  sing.  But  they  are  sending 
their  children  to  school.  J.  H.  Mills, 

Superintendent  Baptist  Orphanage. 

DAVIE. 

1.  I  think  the  present  apprentice  law  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

2.  I  have  never  known  an  apprentice  to  remain  until  his  time  was  out,  bound 
at  law. 

3.  No  rule  or  system  in  this  county — all  play  a  blind  Jhand. 

4.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  law  providing  for  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to 
employers  for  a  term  of  years  to  learn  a  trade  would  be  beneficial. 
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5.  Apprentices  should  always  agree  to  an  unlimited  time — the  master  to  be  the 
judge — as  I  think  I  have  had  a  great  many  apprentices,  and  no  two  of  them  alike; 
some  have  made  good  workmen  in  twelve  months,  while  others  would  not.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  system  that  the  apprentice  with, 
the  best  talent  should  have  the  advantage  at  the  hands  of  the  master. 

James  H.  Coley. 

DUPLIN. 

1.  I  think  the  present  law  a  good  one  if  it  were  complied  with  strictly. 

2.  They  do  not  even  receive  what  is  prescribed  in  sub-divisions  1,  2  and  3. 

3.  All  the  trade  apprentices  learn  in  this  county  is  farm  work. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  apprentices  to  learn  trades  would 
prove  beneficial,  thereby  assuring  that  the  apprentice  would  learn  a  trade  in 
accordance  wnth  the  wishes  of  the  parent. 

5.  I  am  opposed  to  binding  apprentices  as  a  general  rule,  for  the  reason  that 
as  ours  is  not  a  manufacturing  countj^  and  the  master  takes  the  apprentice  to 
make  what  money  he  can  out  of  him,  thereby  leaving  the  apprentice  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  without  any  trade  and  without  remuneration  for  his  services.  It 
is  different  with  females.  I  have  never  seen  much  good  accomplished  by  binding 
male  apprentices. 

K  the  Clerks  of  Courts  could  get  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  apprentices  by  masters,  thereby  enabling  the  Clerks  to  enforce  the 
law,  I  should  be  in  favor  of  the  law — if  the  apprentice  could  be  learned  a  trade — 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  apprentice  is  small  and  has  no  relatives  or  friends  to 
inform  of  the  treatment  by  master;  the  education  is  sadly  neglected,  oftentimes 
the  apprentice  not  being  able  to  read  and  write  intelligibly.  If  there  were 
machine  shops,  either  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  or  iron,  I  should  always 
bind  to  such  masters,  but  to  bind  an  apprentice  to  become  an  ordinary  farm 
laborer,  and  receiving  no  compensation  for  his  services,  thereby  depriving  the 
apprentice  of  his  valuable  time,  turning  him  lose  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  with 
no  knowledge  of  anything  but  the  duties  of  a  farm  laborer,  is  a  hardship.  I  am 
unable  to  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  present  law  that  w^ould  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  interest.  I  should  always  recommend  that  apprentices  be 
bound  to  masters  that  would  give  the  most  advantages  of  education  and  to  learn 
them  a  trade.  A  servant  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  if  not  received  in  money,  it 
should  be  received  in  education  and  a  trade.  E.  C.  Broadhukst, 

Superior  Court  Clerk. 

DURHAM. 

1.  The  present  law  is  not  sufficient. 

2.  In  a  few  instances  apprentices  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  the  sub-divi- 
sions alluded  to.  In  a  majority  of  cases  they  do  not  receive  as  much  as  agreed 
upon  in  the  indentures. 

8.  Apprentices  here  work  with  different  masters  at  different  trades,  and  as  a 
consequence  never  become  perfect  in  any  one  trade. 

4.  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  apprentices  to 
,  learn  trades. 

5.  I  would  urge  that  apprentices  be  bound  to  learn  some  particular  trade,  or  pro- 
fession, to  be  fully  specified  in  the  indentures,  and  that  the  master  be  required  to 
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give  a  justified  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  obligations,  which  said  bond  is  to  be  renewed  every  two  years  during  the 
apprenticeship,  the  forfeit,  if  any,  to  be  to  the  use  of  the  apprentice.  Especially 
should  the  master  be  compelled  to  look  after  the  educational  and  moral  training 
of  the  apprentice.  The  great  cause,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  dissatisfaction  which 
exists  between  the  employer  and  employed  is  due.  In  a  great  measure,  to  the  unsat- 
isfactory and  bungling  manner  in  which  work  is  done  by  mechanics  who  have 
never  mastered  their  trade,  and  the  consequent  low  wages  paid.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  term  of  apprenticeship,  the  master  should  be  required  to  furnish  the 
apprentices  with  a  complete  set  of  tools  adapted  to  the  particular  trade  he  has 
learned,  together  with  such  other  articles  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

D.  C.  Mangum, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 

EDGECOMBE. 

1.  The  present  law  is  sufficient. 

2.  Apprentices  do  not  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  the  sub-divisions  of  sec- 
tion 13. 

3.  Since  1880  no  one  has  been  bound  out  in  this  county  to  a  mechanic.  "What  ias 
learned  is  from  different  employers. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  apprentices  would  be  beneficial. 

5.  I  think  the  County  Commissioners  should  be  required  to  look  up  indigent 
orphans,  and  have  them  bound  to  some  good  party.  A  great  number  would  fare 
much  better  than  they  do  now;  besides,  they  would  make  much  better  citizens, 
especially  those  who  would  learn  trades.  B.  J.  Keech, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

FORSYTH. 

1.  I  think  the  present  law  is  sufficient  in  my  county. 

2.  In  most  cases  the  apprentices  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  law. 

3.  Apprentices  are  apprenticed  until  they  are  twenty-one.  Some  follow  their 
trades  regularly,  and  others  do  not. 

4.  I  do  not  think  a  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  apprentices  to  learn  trades 
would  be  beneficial. 

5.  There  are  a  goodly  number  of  children  who  would  be  in  a  better  condition  if 
they  were  apprenticed  to  some  one,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get  persons  to  take 
them,  because  the  apprentices  think  they  are  too  much  like  slaves,  and  in  the  case 
of  many  whom  I  succeed  in  binding,  as  soon  as  they  get  large  enough  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  their  master,  some  of  the  relatives  or  other  persons  interested  in  the  boy,  or 
girl,  as  the  case  may  be,  begin  to  complain  that  the  pay  is  not  sufficient,  or  of  bad 
treatment,  and  the  master,  rather  than  be  annoyed,  consents  that  the  indentures 
be  rescinded .  which  is  generally  done.     This  is  the  case  with  white  and  colored. 

C.  S.  Hauser, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 

GASTON. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  present  law  sufficient. 

2.  Apprentices  do  not  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  law. 
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3.  Apprentices  are  generally  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  years. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  voluntary  binding  would  be  bene-ficial. 

J.  B.  White, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 


1.  I  don't  think  we  will  have  any  first-class  mechanics  as  long  as  inferior  ones 
are  allowed  to  pick  up  trades  and  follow  them. 

2.  I  know  of  no  apprentices  in  this  locality  and  but  one  mechanic  that  served 
an  apprenticeship. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  irregularly  and  imperfectly. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  voluntary  binding  would  be  a  good  one. 

5.  I  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  at  eight  doUars  per  month,  finding 
my  own  clothes.  The  first  year  only  one-half  of  my  wages  were  paid;  the  second 
year  three-fovirths  of  my  wages  w^ere  paid,  monthly,  and  the  third  year  I  received 
full  wages,  monthly,  being  paid  at  the  end  of  my  term  of  service  the  arrearages 
on  the  first  and  second  years.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  locality  is  by  no  means 
supplied  with  good  mechanics,  nor  do  I  think  it  ever  will  be  as  long  as  the  people 
accept  such  mechanical  skill  as  they  do  at  present.  They  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  cheap,  inferior  work  that  they  don't  seem  to  desire  any  other  quality.  I  said 
cheap  work,  but  no  inferior  work  is  cheap.  We  will  never  have  good  work  in  this 
or  any  other  country  until  we  have  an  apprentice  law  and  a  law  to  protect  master 
workmen.  John  P.  Cox. 

GRANVILLE. 

1 .  I  think  the  present  law  insufficient. 

2.  Many  apprentices  do  not  get  as  much  as  mentioned  in  the  law. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  trades  irregularly,  and  very  few  ever  learn  any  trade  per- 
fectly. 

4.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  law  for  voluntary  binding  to  learn  trades  un- 
der the  present  state  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  loose  and  indifferent  way  our 
people  have  of  doing  things. 

5.  Considering  the  number  of  Orphan  Asylums  in  North  CaroHna,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  orphan  child  should  be  bound  out  until  after  proper  efforts  have 
been  made  to  secure  its  admission  into  the  Asylum  for  Orphans. 

The  present  indifferent  methods  of  farming  in  North  CaroUna  do  not  warrant 
so  small  a  compensation  to  apprentices.  They  should  receive  more  than  the  law 
allows.  The  information  they  get  about  farming  from  the  average  farmer  of 
North  Carolina  is  worse  than  nothing.  Consequently  they  are  turned  loose  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  without  information,  "  without  mone^-  and  without  price." 

The  law  should  be  more  explicit  in  defining  the  character  of  the  master  or  mis- 
tress to  which  a  child  is  apprenticed.  They  should  not  only  be  white  outside  bnt 
tvhite  inside. 

My  impression  is  that  the  law  allows  sufficient  compensation  to  apprentices, 
where  they  have  been  bound  out  to  a  competent  tradesman  and  the  trade  has 
been  thoroughly  learned  by  the  apprentice.  B.  F.  Dixon, 

Superintendent  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum. 
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HAYWOOD. 

1.  I  think  it  doubtful  whether  the  present  law  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  con- 
templated. 

2.  Apprentices  receive  more  when  they  faithfully  serve  their  time  out. 

3.  Apprentices  not  bovmd  to  mechanical  trades  here.  Most  of  binding  in  my 
county  is  to  farmers.  Beginners  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  under  different 
employers. 

4.  I  believe  a  law  for  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  learn  trades  would  be 
beneficial. 

5.  Apprentices  in  my  county,  as  a  rule,  never  serve  their  time  out.  As  soon  as 
they  get  large  enough  to  work  and  make  a  living,  they  run  away  from  their 
master,  and  rather  than  be  troubled  with  them,  their  master  lets  them  go.  This 
state  of  things  is  not  on  account  of  ill  or  cruel  treatment  from  master,  but  it  is 
on  account  of  "young  America"  wanting  to  be  free  while  yet  in  his  "teens," 
and  their  master,  rather  than  resort  to  the  severities  of  the  law,  let  their  appren- 
tices go  free.  Apprentices  generally  receive  such  education  as  is  given  in  the 
free  public  schools.  J.  K.  BooNE, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 
HERTFORD. 

1.  Yes,  so  far  as  concerns  our  county  at  present,  the  law  is  sufficient. 

2.  I  know  of  only  three  or  four  apprentices,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  receive 
more  than  is  mentioned  in  the  law. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  trades  under  private  contracts. 

4.  A  law  such  as  suggested  would  be  a  good  one. 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

HYDE. 

1.  Very  little  apprenticing  in  this  county. 

2.  I  do  not  think  apprentices  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  law. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  trades  irregularly  and  under  different  employers. 

4.  A  law  for  voluntary  binding  to  learn  trades  would  be  a  good  one. 

Clerk. 

IREDELL. 

1.  I  think  the  present  apprentice  law  might  be  changed  in  many  particulars 
with  advantage. 

2.  Api^rentices  do  not  generally  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  sub-divisions 
1,  2  and  3,  section  13,  present  law. 

3.  Api^rentices  in  this  county  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  under  different 
employers,  they  are  generally  apprenticed  to  farmers. 

4.  I  think  a  law  such  as  suggested  would  be  a  good  one,  if  it  was  properly 
guarded  in  its  provisions. 

5.  In  our  county  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  mechanical  pursuits.  I  think  more 
care  ought  to  be  had  by  clerks  in  securing  masters,  who  Avould  learn  apprentices 
mechanical  pursuits. 

My  observation  for  thirteen  years  as  clerk  has  been  that  in  most  instances  the 
apprentice  law  is  a  failure.  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  suggestions  as  to  a  change 
at  present.     If  I  were  going  to  take  an  indigent  boy  or  girl  to  raise  and  train  for 
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some  useful  avocation,  I  would  prefer  not  to  have  the  cliild  apprenticed  to  me  at 
all.  I  would  depend  upon  training  the  minor  so  as  to  insure  his  usefulness.  My 
impression  is  that  in  many  instances  the  indenture  bond  is  a  stumbling  block  and 
begets  discontent.  I  always  try  to  secure  a  good  home  for  them  if  I  can,  without 
resorting  to  an  apprenticesliip.  J.  B.  Connelly. 

Clerk  Superior  (,'ourt. 

1.  So  far  as  my  business  is  concerned,  present  law  does  no  good. 

2.  Can't  say.     Am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  question  to  answer. 

3.  Beginners  in  mechanical  pursuits  are  not  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  years  in 
our  county.    They  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  under  different  employers. 

4.  A  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  employers  for  a  term 
of  years  to  learn  a  trade,  and  affording  protection  to  both  employer  and  apprentice, 
would  be  a  beneficial  one. 

5.  A  boy  ought  to  be  made  to  stay  with  his  emjiloyer  until  he  learns  his'  trade 
thoroughly.  Painter. 

1.  I  think  there  is  room  for  improvement  of  present  law.  botli  foi'  the  benefit 
of  apprentice  and"  master. 

2.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  they  do  not  get  half  wliat  is  mentioned  in  said 
section  13. 

3.  Apprentices  pick  their  trades  up  irregular!}-  and  from  men  who  have  not 
learned  it  themselves. 

4.  I  think  a  law  binding  young  men  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  tliree  nor  more 
than  five  years  to  learn  trades  would  be  a  benefit  to  this  State. 

5.  I  would  suggest  that  there  be  a  law  enacted  to  prevent  apprentices  leaving 
their  masters  before  their  time  is  out;  and  that  it  be  unlawful  for  them  to  oiier  to 
hire  to  any  other  master  without  permission  from  their  former  master.  I  will 
remark  that  there  are  so  many  men  ready  to  hire  an  apprentice  to  do  work  that 
it  hurts  mechanics  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship.  A  law  to  make  them 
serve  at  their  trades  for  a  certain  number  of  years  would  be  beneficial,  for  in- 
stance: carpenters,  three  years;  blacksmiths,  three  years;  shoemakers,  three  years: 
printers,  four  years;  painters,  four  years:  marble  workers,  four  years;  brick- 
masons,  three  years;  plasterers,  three  years;  brick  moulders,  two  years;  moulders 
in  foundries,  three  years;  machinsts,  four  years.  I  think  such  a  law  as  this 
would  be  a  great  thing  in  any  county  or  State— and  let  the  law  provide  for  the 
apprentice  to  a  have  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  master,  when  his  time  is  out. 

John  M.  Coley. 
.johnston. 

1.  The  present  law  would  be  sufficient  if  carried  out  in  the  proper  spirit  by  mas- 
ters, but  most  men  have  apprentices  bound  to  them  for  the  work  they  can  do,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  intellectual  or  moral  condition  of  the  appren- 
tice. 

2.  I  do  not  think  they  get  more  than  mentioned  in  law,  and  the  apprentice  who 
can  best  serve  his  master  is  apt  to  be  best  treated. 

3.  I  know  of  no  case  where  an  apprentice  has  been  bound  for  a  term  of  years 
to  learn  a  particular  trade. 

4.  I  think  voluntary  binding  to  learn  trades  would  be  beneficial,  as  it  is  impos- 

15 
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sible  to  find  persons  that  are  qualified  to  instruct  apprentices  who  are  always  will- 
ing to  take  them. 

a.  I  consider  it  impossible  to  comxjly  with  the  law  in  finding  persons  willing  to 
take  as  apprentices  all  those  children  which  even  a  mild  enforcement  of  the  law 
would  reach.  Among  the  colored  children  apprenticed  in  this  county,  most  of 
them  run  away  from  their  masters,  and  the  master  is  freciuentlj^  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  have  them  brought  back.  I  think  the  law  should  be  more  explicit  in  requir- 
ing the  master,  on  the  running  away  of  his  apprentice,  to  overhaul  him  and  bring 
him  back.  An  amendment  to  chapter  3,  of  The  Code,  making  it  compulsory  on 
masters  to  arrest  absconding  apprentices  would  aid  very  much  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  L.  R.  Waddell, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

MCDOWELL. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  present  law  sufiicient,  and  it  is  not  carried  out  as  it  is,  in 
our  county,  in  but  few  instances. 

2.  Indigent  apprentices,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  do  not  receive  more  than 
mentioned  in  the  law. 

8.  Apprentices  here  learn  very  irregularly  and  never  serve  as  an  apprentice. 
4.  A  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  learn  trades,  would  be  bene- 
^ciai.  B.  B.  Price, 

Clerk  Superior  Court, 

MACON. 

1.  The  present  law  is  worth  nothing. 

2.  The  greater  number  get  no  more  than  is  mentioned  in  the  sub-divisions  indi- 
(^ated. 

3.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  learned  a  trade  by  having  been  apprenticed. 

4.  Such  a  law  as  suggested  would  be  beneficial,  in  my  opinion. 

0.  Infants  cannot,  under  the  j^resent  law,  procure  masters  providing  them  better 
homes  and  advantages  than  they  usually  have.  It  is  an  exception,  and  then  an 
act  of  charity,  when  the  youngest  servants  can  be  bound  to  one  having  a  good, 
comfortable  home,  and  where  the  child  will^  in  growing  up,  enjoy  even  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  common  schools,  and  never  learn  a  trade  or  profession.  The  older  boys 
and  girls  seldom,  if  ever,  are  satisfied  to  stay  ovit  their  term  of  apprenticeship  for 
the  promised  rewards  Sam.   L   ROGERS, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

MADISON. 

1.  It  is  not  sufficient;  the  apprentice  here  seems  to  think  at  the  end  of  the  first 
■year  he  has  learned  enough,  or  knows  more  than  his  boss,  and  so  he  goes  out  to 
contract  for  himself. 

3.  Apprentices  here  receive,  where  they  serve  out  their  term,  generally  a  set  of 
tools  and  a  little  money,  but  where  they  fail  to  serve,  they  seldom  get  anything. 

3.  Apprentices  generally  serve  under  diff'erent  employers. 

4.  A  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  learn  trades  would  be  beneficial, 
because  there  is  so  many  who  fail  to  comply  with  their  contracts;  they  might  or 
ought  to  be  made  to  serve  three  years  at  least,  and  five  years  would  be  beneficial 
to  both  parties  in  this  State. 
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5.  I  believe  in  paying  apprentices  so  much  for  each  year,  and  also  giving  a  good 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  that  the  employer  shall  give 
his  certificate,  which  is  seldom  ever  done.  I  myself  failed  to  get  this  twenty-three 
years  ago,  which,  if  I  had  got  it,  would  have  aided  me  very  much. 

John  M.  Campbell. 

new  hanover. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  present  law  suflScient. 

2.  They  do  not  receive  any  moi'e  than  is  mentioned  in  section  13  of  the  present 
law. 

3.  Apprentices  very  seldom  learn  any  trade.  All  boys  are  generally  put  on  a 
farm. 

4.  A  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  learn  trades  would  be 
beneficial. 

5.  The  only  suggestions  I  could  make,  would  be  to  compel  the. employer  to  enter 
into  a  bond  to  learn  his  apjirentice  a  trade.  S.  VanAmringe, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

1.  The  present  law  is  not  sufficient  as  far  as  indigents  are  concerned.  There  is 
very  little  done  these  days  in  the  way  of  binding  out  indigent  or  voluntary  appren- 
tices. 

2.  From  past  knowledge,  I  can  state  that  apjirentices  never  receive  more  than 
the  employer  was  forced  to  give. 

3.  You  will  scarcely  find  an  apprentice  bound  anywhere.  There  is  generally  an 
understanding  between  the  employer  and  apprentice  that  the  latter  serve  from 
three  to  five  years,  his  wages  increasing  each  year.  The  ai^prentices  learn  undei 
one  employer. 

4.  In  my  opinion,  the  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  apprentice? 
would  not  be  beneficial.  If  an  apprentice  must  be  bound  in  order  to  learn  a  trade 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  try  something  else.  The  day  of  binding  apprentices, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  is  past. 

5.  This  apprentice  question  has  been  for  some  time,  and  is  now  agitating  organ- 
ized labor  everywhere.  There  is  no  need  now  for  binding  apprentices,  except  indi- 
gents, for  j^ou  will  find  very  few  employers  who  are  willing  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  homes,  clothing,  &c.,  for  their  apprentices.  Boys  are  now 
taken  into  siiops  simplj^  with  the  understanding  that  they  serve  from  three  to  five 
years.  Thej-  receive  usually  seventy-five  cents  per  day  the  first  year,  with  an  in- 
crease of  twenty-five  cents  per  day  each  year.  At  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship 
they  are  expected  to  receive  joui-neyman's  pay,  but  they  often  work  a  year  or  two 
longer  before  being  paid  the  regular  wages  of  a  skilled  mechanic.  In  the  North 
and  West  the  apprentice  system  is  regulated  by  the  emiDloyers  and  journeymen, 
and  many  controversies  as  to  the  number  of  journeymen  to  each  apprentice  have 
by  them  been  settled.  In  many  trades  North  they  have  a  standing  rule  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  allowing  one  apprentice  to  every  three  journeymen.  This  is  the 
system  mechanics  need  all  over  the  land,  for  there  is  a  great  tendency  on  the  part 
of  employers  to  rush  apprentices  ahead,  and  make  them  do  the  work  of  regular 
mechanics,  and  a  law  prohibiting  employers  from  taking  more  than  one  appren- 
tice to  at  least  every  two  journeymen  should  be  in  force  in  every  State.     Labor  is 
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far  greater  in  need  of  a  law  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  that  should  be  em- 
ployed than  one  as  to  binding  them  out.  We  need  a  law  in  this  respect  very  much 
in  this  section.  Machinist. 

ONSLOW. 

1.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  present  law  is  sufficient  or  not. 

2.  I  do  not  think  apprentices  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  tlie  law. 

3.  Apprentices  generally  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  under  different  em- 
ployers. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  learn  trades,  would  do 
good. 

0.  I  am  unable  to  give  any  suggestions  that  would  be  of  any  use,  as  I  am  new 
in  the  cause,  only  served  one  term  or  rather  one  year  as  clerk,  and  am  not  familiar 
with  the  business,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  come  before  me. 

The  apprenticing  of  children  in  our  county  has  been  heretofore  but  little  attended 
to,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  so.  I  think  if  there  were  more  apprenticing  in  many 
instances,  there  would  be  a  better  class  of  young  men  and  young  women  brought 
up,  ajid  decidedly  more  useful  in  many  instances.  Chas.  Gerock,  Je., 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

1.  I  am  vmable  to  answer  whether  the  law  is  sufficient  or  not. 

2.  When  apprentices  stay  the  full  time,  they  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in 
the  law. 

3.  .Apprentices  learn  trades  irregularly,  and  under  different  employers. 

4.  I  am  unable  to  answer  whether  a  law  for  voluntary  binding  to  trades,  would 
be  a  good  one  or  not.  R-  D-  Thompson. 

ORANGE. 

1.  In  most  cases  I  think  the  present  law  sufficient. 

2.  Indigent  apprentices  do  not  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  law  so  far  as 
I  have  observed. 

3.  Beginners  in  mechanical  pursuits  are  not  usually  apprenticed  for  a  term  of 
years  in  this  county  so  far  as  I  have  seen. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  for  a  term  of  years  to  learn 
trade  woidd  be  a  beneficial  one.  Pride  Jones, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 


1.  I  think  the  present  law  sufficient. 

2.  Apprentices  generally  leave  their  master  before  they  are  twenty -one. 

3.  Apprentices  now  learn  their  trades  very  irregularly. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  voluntary  binding  youths  to  learn  trade  would  be  a  good 

one. 

5.  We  have  but  few  apprentices  in  our  county,  and  they  are  bound  out  to  pro- 
tect our  county  poor.  J-  B.  MoORE, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 
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PERSON. 

1.  The  present  law  is  rarely  enforced. 

2.  Apprentices  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  by  the  present  law. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  under  different  employers. 

4.  A  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  for  a  term  of  years,  to 
learn  trades,  would  be  beneficial. 

5.  In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  established  mechanical  schools,  both  county 
and  State,  for  apprentices,  in  which  they  should  be  compelled  to  serve  a  specified 
time  in  learning  trades;  or  there  should  be  a  law  for  the  binding  out  of  youths  to 
learn  trades.  The  great  trouble  with  the  present  generation  of  young  men  and 
boys  is  that  they  know  not  what  profession  to  chose,  as  there  is  no  place  in  our 
county,  nor  in  many  others,  where  a  young  man  can  learn  a  trade.  The  mechan- 
ical school  is  a  good  idea,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  place  to  put  the  boys  of  our 
country  who  are  without  parents,  and  others  as  mentioned  in  section  11,  chapter 
3,  of  The  Code.  B.  Taylor. 


1.  I  do  not  think  the  present  law  sufficient. 

2.  Indigent  apprentices  do  not  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in'  sub-divisions 
1 ,  2  and  3,  of  section  1 3  of  present  law. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  trades  irregularly  here. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  voluntary  binding  would  be  a  good  one. 

5.  I  have  no  matured  suggestions  to  offer,  not  having  given  the  matter  careful 
thought  as  to  how  the  law  might  be  changed,  but  the  present  law  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  people,  and  amounts  really  to  but  very  little. 

E.  A.  MOYE, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 

RANDOLPH. 

1.  The  present  apprentice  law  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  it  has  in  view. 

2.  Apprentices  do  not  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  sub-divisions  1,  2  and 
3,  section  13  of  the  present  law. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  irregularly  here  under  different  employers. 

4.  A  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  apprentices  to  learn  trades  would  be  a 
good  one.  Geo.  S.  Bradshaw, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 


1.  I  do  not  think  present  law  sufficient  on  the  subject. 

2.  Apprentices,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  do  not  get  more  than  is  mentioned  in  law. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  under  different  employers. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths,  to  learn  trades,  would  be 
beneficial  under  proper  restrictions. 

5.  I  suggest  that  we  do  away  with  the  name  of  "Binding  Out." 

From  what  I  have  seen,  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  law  as  it 
stands  on  the  books  is  not  the  thing.  The  colored  people  are  to  a  certain  extent 
opposed  to  having  colored  children  bound  to  white  people,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  judge,  very  few  of  them  are  suitable  for  masters.  They  do  not  appre- 
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ciate  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  they  occupy  as  masters.  The  master  has 
not  adequate  protection  in  case  his  apprentice  is  enticed  away,  and  the  clerk  of 
court,  or  the  court  hare  jurisdiction  of  binding,  has  not  sufficient  power  to  al- 
ways secure  the  presence  of  the  person  of  the  party  whose  binding  is  desired,  but 
resort  has  to  be  made  to  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
There  is  also  a  prejudice  against  the  term,  "  bound  out."        C.  B.  Townsend, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

1.  I  think  there  might  be  a  little  improvement  in  the  present  law. 

2.  When  I  learned  my  trade  I  got  thirty  dollars  a  year  and  got  my  clothes  from 
home;  went  to  school  three  months  in  winter  the  two  first  years.  At  conclusion 
of  apprenticeship,  got  a  kit  of  tools. 

3.  Apprentices  where  I  was  raised  had  to  serve  five  years — from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty-one. 

4.  I  think  a  law  j^roviding  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths,  to  learn  trades, 
would  be  beneficial,  as  there  would  then  be  better  laechanics  in  the  State,  and  they 
would  know  better  how  to  contract  for  work. 

5.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  much  information  on  the  subject  only  on 
one  point,  and  that  is  as  to  these  half-handed  carpenters,  who  should  be  prevented 
from  putting  in  bids  for  work  which  thej-  cannot  do,  thereby  running  off  skiUed 
mechanics.  There  should  be  a  law  preventing  incompetent  workmen  from  bidding 
on  work.  G.  P.  HiGLEY. 

RUTHERFORD. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  present  law  sufficient.  It  may  serve  to  protect  the  county 
from  the  care  of  orphan  children  to  some  extent,  but  so  far  as  the  interest  to  the 
api)rentice  is  concerned,  the  law  is  sadly  deficient. 

2.  Very  seldom  apprentices  receive  more,  only  occasionally  as  much,  and  gene- 
rally nothing  more  than  their  diet  and  clothing  and  lodging,  and  that  not  as  good 
as  it  should  be. 

3.  Beginners  are  never  apj^renticed,  and  learn  their  trades  verj^  irregularly  and 
imperfectly. 

4.  There  could  be  no  better  law  adopted  than  one  for  the  voluntary  binding  of 
youths  to  learn  trades.  Such  a  law  would,  in  my  opinion,  result  beneficially  to  both 
apprentice  and  mechanic. 

0.  I  think  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  require  good  and  sufficient  secu- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  master,  to  faithfully  perform  and  carry  out  the  indenture. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  the  indenture  is  simply  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
master  to  perform  what  may  be  required  of  him  in  the  indenture,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  after  the  apprentice  arrives  at  maturity,  if  the  master  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  indenture,  he  can  recover  nothing.  Very  few  own  more 
than  a  homestead.  I  would  suggest  that  whatever  the  master  is  recjuired  to  give 
the  apprentice  in  the  way  of  compensation  or  wage  money  should  be  deposited  in 
the  county  treasury  for  his  benefit,  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  apprentice  at  maturity. 

R.  W.  Logan, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 
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1.  I  do  not  think  the  present  law  sufiicient  on  tlie  subject. 

2.  My  observation  lias  been  very  limited,  but  I  can  safely  say  that  they  do  not 
receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  the  sub-divisions  indicated. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  irregularly  and  under  different  masters. 

4.  If  protection  is  sufhcient  to  apprentice,  a  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of 
youths,  would  be  beneficial.  The  master  will  take  care  of  himself  under  present 
law. 

5.  I  think  that  the  law  should  be  changed.  The  master  should'  be  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  clerk,  under  oath,  just  as  a  guardian  of  a  minor 
child  does. 

He  should  be  required  to  show  that  the  child  is  being  projjerly  taught,  fed  and 
clothed. 

I  think  tliat  most  apprentices  are  so  completely  under  the  control  of  their  mas- 
ters that  they  would  not  make  complaint,  even  if  they  had  good  cause,  until  too 
late. 

A  child  is  bound  until  he  is  twenty-one  years.  The  master  works  him  hard  and 
does  not  teach  him  as  he  should.  The  child  arrives  at  maturity,  sues  his  master 
for  damages  and  finds  that  the  master  is  insolvent,  though  the  master  might  have 
been  solvent  when  he  assumed  the  responsibility.  There  should  be  a  remedy,  and 
the  clerk  should  be  required  to  look  after  them,  as  he  does  children  who  have 
estates.  J.  S.  Bizzell, 

Clerk  Superior  Covirt. 


1.  I  do  not  think  the  present  law  sufiicient. 

2.  Apprentices  generally  get  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  more  than  is 
inentioned  in  sub-division  1.  2  and  8  of  section  18. 

8.  Apprentices  are  not  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  years  to  learn  a  trade  here. 
4.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  law,  such  as  indicated,  would  be  beneficial. 

S.  H.  Milton. 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 


1.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  present  law  is  sufficient  or  not,  there  being  no  man- 
ufacturing, of  any  note,  in  this  county,  very  few  applications  for  apprentices  are 
made,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  complaint  is  made. 

2.  It  is  very  seldom  that  apprentices  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  law, 
though  masters,  in  some  cases,  agree  to  give  the  apprentice  something  more, 
usually  a  small  amount. 

3.  As  above  stated,  there  being  no  manufacturing  in  this  count}',  most  all  the 
children  bound  are  bovmd  to  farmers,  and  they  will  not  agree  to  instruct  the  ap- 
prentices in  mechanical  pursuits. 

4.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  law  for  voluntary  binding  would  be  a  good  one. 

N.  O.  Petree, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 
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1.  I  think  the  present  law  sufficient  if  properly  carried  out. 

2.  Apprentices  do  not  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  1,  2  and  3  of  sec- 
tion 13. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  irregularly  here. 

4.  I  think  a  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  learn  trades  would  be  a 
good  one.  E.  S.  Folger, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

SWAIN. 

1.  The  present  law  is  not  sufficient. 

2.  Apprentices  do  not  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  law. 
8.  There  is  no  regularity  about  learning  trades  here. 

4.  I  think  a  law  such  as  is  suggested  would  be  a  good  one. 

5.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  parties  faking  an  apprentice  should  be  required  to 
give  a  bond,  and  that  an  apprentice  should  receive  more  pay  than  is  allowed  under 
section  13  of  law.     I  think  that  the  law  is  lacking  in  many  respects. 

W.  A.  Gibson, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  present  law  sufficient. 

2.  They  do  not  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  law. 

3.  No  regularity  about  learning  trades  here. 

4.  A  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  apprentices,  and  affording  protection  to 
apprentice  and  employer,  would  be  a  good  one. 

5.  It  seems  that  there  might  be  a  better  law  than  the  present  one  in  regard  to 
apprentices.  M.  W.  Hoyle. 

TYRRELL. 

1.  The  present  apprentice  law  is  not  sufficient. 

2.  Apprentices  do  not  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  1,  2  and  3  of  sec- 
tion 13  present  law. 

3.  Apprentices  here  learn  irregularly  and  under  different  employers. 

4.  Such  a  law  as  that  suggested  could  not  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

5.  It  is  evident  that  an  apprentice  put  to  learning  a  trade  when  a  boy  would  be 
better  [ualified  to  make  a  first-class  mechanic  after  serving  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship, tl}an  he  would  turned  loose  on  the  world  v/hen  ar  man  without  having  had 
any  training  whatever. 

The  apprenticing  of  minors  is  not  receiving  that  attention  from  our  legislators 
that  it  should.  Very  much  like  our  free  school  system,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
talk  and  not  much  benefit  derived.  T.  L.  Jones, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

UNION. 

1.  The  present  law  is  very  nearly  sufficient. 

2.  Apprentices  are  not  promised  more  than  is  mentioned  in  section  13,  but  fre- 
quently where  the  cliild  is  old  enough  to  begin  to  earn  something  they  are  given 
more. 
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8.  Apprentices  generally  learn  irregularly  and  under  different  employers. 

4.  Upon  certain  conditions,  a  law  such  as  that  indicated  would  be  a  good  one. 

5.  In  my  judgment,  our  apprentice  laws  need  but  very  little  change.  I  find  in 
my  experience  considerable  difficulty  at  times,  under  the  present  law,  in  procuring 
good  masters  for  apprentices.  A  change  something  like  the  following  might  be 
made  :  Where  a  child  is  as  much  as  ten  years  of  age,  or  more,  the  bondsman 
should  be  required  to  pay  him  so  much  annually,  depending  entirely  upon  his 
mental  and  pliysical  condition.  Most  of  children  under  that  age  are  given  as 
much,  under  the  present  law,  as  they  are  worth;  it  costs  as  much  as  most  children 
are  worth  to  raise  and  educate  them,  in  a  pecuniary  sense  I  mean.  In  my  opin- 
ion, if  radical  changes  are  made  in  the  present  law,  it  will  be  difficult  to  bind  or 
find  suitable  homes  for  a  great  many  children.  Remove  not  the  ancient  land- 
mark. We  have  too  much  legislation  these  days  any  way,  especially  class  legis- 
lation. Geo.  C.  MoLarty, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 


1.  The  present  apprentice  law  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
upon  the  subject. 

2.  Indigent  apprentices,  when  bound  under  our  present  law.  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  do  not  generally  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  sub-divisions  1,  2 
and  3  of  section  13  of  the  present  law. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  trades  irregularly  under  different  employers. 

4.  A  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  employers  for  a  term 
of  years  to  learn  a  trade,  and  affording  protection  to  both  employer  and  appren- 
tice, would  be  beneficial  in  this  State. 

5.  There  should  be  some  law  allowing  infants  to  be  taken  from  parents  of  grossly 
immoral  character,  especially  from  mothers,  and  most  especially  for  the  taking 
and  i^reserving  of  female  infants;  and  the  law  should  provide  for  placing  them  in 
or2:ilian  asylums  and  keeping  them  there.  J.  R.  YouNG, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 


1.  The  present  apprentice  law  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
upon  the  subject  in  some  particulars. 

8.  Beginners  in  mechanical  pursuits  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  under 
different  employers  in  many  instances. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  present  law  is  the  fact  that  sometimes 
insolvent  employers  take  apprentices  and  fail  to  meet  the  few  stipulations  in  the 
indenture,  and  there  is  no  remedy  given  the  apprentice  in  such  cases. 

C.  D.  Upchurch, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 

WATAUGA. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  present  law  sufficient. 

2.  I  do  not  think  that  apprentices  generally  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in 
the  section  referred  to. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  their  trades  irregularly  and  under  different  employers. 
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4.  A  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  youths  to  trades  for  a  term  of 
years  would  be  a  good  one. 

5.  As  a  general  thing,  apprentices  in  this  county  stay  but  a  little  time  with  their 
masters,  there  being  inducements  for  them  to  leave  or  run  away. 

Joe  B.  Todd, 
Clerk  Superior  Court. 


1.  I  think  the  present  law  sufficient. 

2.  Indigent  apprentices  do  not  often  receive  more  than  is  mentioned  in  sub-di- 
visions 1,  2  and  3  of  section  13. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  trades  irregular  and  under  different  employers. 

4.  A  law  for  the  voluntary  binding  of  such  as  suggested  might,  in  some  instances 
be  beneficial,  but  not  generally.  A.  T.  Grady, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

WILKES. 

1.  The  people  have  been  able  to  get  along  under  the  present  system,  but  a  law 
might  be  enacted  that  would  bring  about  some  improvement. 

2.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  indigent  apprentices  receive  more  than  is  mentioned 
in  the  law. 

3.  Apprentices  generally  learn  irregularly  and  under  different  employers. 

4.  In  my  opinion  a  law  for  voluntary  binding  would  be  beneficial. 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

WILSON. 

1.  The  present  law  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  the  State  on  the  subject. 
3.  Indigent  apprentices,  when  bound  under  our  present  law,  do  not  receive  more 
than  is  mentioned  in  the  sub-divisions  alluded  to. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  trades  irregularl}-  and  under  different,  and  principally 
inefficient,  employers. 

4.  A  law  such  as  is  suggested  would  be  a  good  one.  A.  B.  Deal's, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

YADKIN. 

1.  The  present  law  is  not  sufficient  on  the  subject. 

2.  Indigent  apprentices  do  not  receive  more  t'lan  is  mentioned  in  the  sub-divis- 
ions indicated. 

3.  Ajiprentices  learn  their  trades  by  piece  meals. 

4.  I  do  not  think  such  a  law  as  suggested  would  work  well  in  this  State,  as  our 
people  are  independent  in  their  poverty. 

5.  The  prebent  law,  nor  any  amendment  to  it,  will  work  well  in  this  State  as  long 
as  the  friends  of  the  apprentice  continue  to  persuade  him  to  leave  his  employer 
while  yet  in  his  teens,  but  if  the  law  were  amended,  and  requiring  the  employer, 
at  the  end  of  his  term,  to  give  the  apprentice  fifty  dollars  or  one  hundred  dollars, 
instead  of  six  dollars,  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  him  to  remain  his  time 
out,  while  it  would  be  no  loss  to  the  master,  as  the  apprentice  would  earn  for  him 
much  more  than  either  amount  if  induced  to  continue  working  until  the  expira- 
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tion  of  his  time.  I  think  the  law  thus  amended  would  also  work  another  good 
result  in  our  State  :  It  would  encourage  those  of  our  people  who  never  try  to  do 
anything  for  their  children  to  educate  theai  and  put  them  on  an  eqvial  footing 
with  the  apprentice.  Apprentices  would  not  then  be  so  frequently  persuaded  to 
leave  their  masters.  Clerk  Superior  Court. 

YANCEY. 

1.  I  think  the  present  law  sufficient. 

2.  As  a  general  thing,  apprentices  receive  more  than  the  lavv  directs. 

3.  Apprentices  learn  their  trades  at  random. 

4.  I  do  not  think  such  a  law  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  this  county. 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  but  few  of  the  correspond- 
ents regard  the  present  apprentice  law  as  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  State  upon  the  subject,  and  some  say  that  it  is  practically  a  dead 
letter — that  even  when  apprentices  are  bound  under  it  as  soon  as 
they  reach  a  sufficient  age  to  shift  for  themselves,  they  generally 
quit  their  employer,  or  become  so  much  dissatisfied  as  to  make  a 
continuance  of  the  apprenticeship  unpleasant  both  to  tlie  employer 
and  the  apprentice — consequently  the  indentures  are  cancelled.  This 
ought  not  to  be  considered  wonderful,  when  the  stipulations  of  the 
average  indenture  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  apprentices  of 
the  State  are  usually  bound  under  the  following  form  of  indenture, 
which  is  used  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State: 

APPRENTICE  INDENTURE. 
State  of  North  Carolina,  /  j^,  ^^^  superior  Court. 

This  Indenture,  Made  the day  of ,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and ,  between ,  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of 

and  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  his  successors  in  office,  of  the  one  part,  and 
,  of  the  other  part, 

WITNESSETH,  That  the  said ,  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  in  pursuance 

of  an  Act  of  Assembly  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  doth  put,  place  and  bind 

,  an  orphan,  now  the  age  of years, month . . ,  with  the  said 

to  live  after  the  manner  of  an  apprentice  and  servant,  until  the  said  apprentice  • 
shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  j^ears,  during  all  which  time  the  said  appren- 
tice   master  faithfully  shall  serve,  and  ....  lawful  commands  everywhere  read- 
ily obey :  The  said shall  not  at  any  time  absent  h self  from  h mas- 
ter's service,  but  in  all  things,  as  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  shall  behave  to- 
wards h master. 

And  the  said doth  covenant,  promise  and  agree  to,  and  with  the  said 

Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  that  h will  teach  and  instruct  the  said  apprentice. 
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or  cause  h to  be  instructed,  in  the  art  and  business  of and  in  all  things 

pertaining  thereto,  and  that  ..h will  constantly  provide  for  said  apprentice, 

during  the  term  aforesaid,  sufficient  diet,  washing,  lodging  and  apparel,  also  all 
other  things  necessary,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  shall  teach,  or  cause  to 
be  taught,  the  said  apprentice,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

And  Further,  Shall  provide  said  apprentice,  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship, 
with  six  dollars  in  cash,  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  new  Bible. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  jjarties  to  these  presents  have  interchangeably  set 
their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  ) (Seal.) 

presence  of                         -                                   Clerk  Superior  Court. 
---- -  )  (Seal.) 

Generally  nothing  is  promised  the  apprentice,  but  what  is  men- 
tioned in  the  above  indenture,  and  sometimes  not  even  that.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  when  a  boy  finds  himself  bound  for  a  term  of 
years — it  may  be  eight  or  ten  to  an  employer — and  at  its  conclusion 
knows  that  he  is  to  receive  as  compensation  practicall}'^  nothing  but 
his  board  and  clothes,  that  he  should  become  dissatisfied,  and  even 
render  poor  service  as  he  broods  over  the  prospect. 

The  law  can  and  ought  to  be  added  to  and  changed  in  man}^  par- 
ticulars, which  would  be  of  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

Besides  the  changes  which  are  suggested  by  the  foregoing  corres- 
pondence, the  following  additional  ones  are  made  by  the  Bureau: 

1.  Tlie  word  ''master"  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  law  should  be 
stricken  out,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  em[)loyer  substituted.  No 
child  ought  to  be  reared  to  regard  any  one  as  master.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  too  great  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
apprentices  have  been  bound  to  regard  themselves  as  masters,  to  do 
•or  not  to  do,  as  they  pleased,  instead  of  regarding  themselves  as  a 
party  to  a  contract.  Perhaps  the  terms  of  the  law  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this.  At  any  rate  the  word  "master"  in  the  law 
can  very  well  be  dispensed  with. 

2.  ^Strike  out  the  requirement  that  male  apprentices  shall  be  bound 
until  they  are  twenty-one  years  old,  and  females  until  they  are  eigh- 
teen, and  let  the  statute  read  that  they  shall  not  be  bound  for  a  term 
beyond  those  years.  By  that  means  a  child  under  the  law  could  be 
bound  for  a  specific  service  during  a  term  of  years,  for  instance  to 
learn  a  trade,  whereas  heretofore  the  law  has  not  been  regarded  as 
framed  for  that  purpose. 

3.  Wherever  an  apprentice  is  bound,  besides  the  stipulations  in 
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reference  to  maintenance,  and  instruction  in  his  ti'ade  or  calling, 
and  in  an  educational  way,  the  clerk  of  the  court  should  be  required 
to  insert  in  the  indenture  what  the  employer  is  to  pay  the  apprentice 
in  wages  during  each  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  beginning  with  the 
first  and  going  to  the  conclusion.  If  nothing  is  to  be  given,  let  it 
appear  also.  Whatever  money  is  agreed  to  be  paid,  should  be  paid 
yearly  at  least,  and  secured  when  paid  for  the  future  benefit  of  the 
apprentice  as  other  moneys  belonging  to  infants.  The  stipulations 
that  the  apprentice  is  to  receive  six  dollars  in  cash,  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  new  Bible  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  should  be 
stricken  out.  The  mentioning  of  those  stipulations  in  the  statute 
has  been  understood  to  mean  that  the  apprentice  was  to  receive  no 
greater  compensation  when  his  apprenticeship  was  over  than  that 
mentioned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  subsection  3  of  section  13  has 
had  this  effect  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  should  be  re- 
pealed. Let. the  new  Bible  spoken  of  in  the  statute  be  given  at  be- 
ginning of  the  apprenticeship  and  not  at  its  conclusion. 

4.  It  should  be  provided  in  the  law  that  on  good  cause  being- 
shown  the  requirements  of  the  indenture  might  be  modified  b}^  the 
clerk.  It  frequently  happens  that  an  employer  in  need  of  an  ap- 
prentice would  be  willing  to  take  one  and  act  justly  by  him,  but  is 
uncertain  whether  he  can  undertake  to  pay  more  than  the  minimum 
required  by  the  statute,  fearing  that  the  health  of  the  apprentice 
may  become  impaired,  or  on  account  of  protracted  sickness  and  the 
cost  of  medical  attendance,  loss  of  time,  &c.,  he  may  be  rendered 
unable  to  pay  more  than  the  m.inimum,  hence  he  agrees  to  pay  as 
little  as  possible.  The  law  should  allow  latitude  for  the  best  possible 
results.  It  would  seem  that  this  end  might  be  promoted  by  leaving 
the  modification  of  the  requirements  of  the  indenture  in  the  hands 
of  the  clerk  in  a  proper  case.  If  an  employer  desires  to  go  out  of 
business  or  to  remove  from  the  State  or  for  other  proper  cause,  the 
clerk  should  be  allowed  to  cancel  or  modify  the  indentures,  and  ad- 
just the  rights  of  the  parties  under  such  circumstances  as  justice 
might  dictate. 

5.  The  present  law  does  not  give  any  remedy  to  an  apprentice  for 
a  failure  to  perform  the  stipulations  of  the  indenture  other  than  a 
civil  judgment  for  damages  as  heretofore  mentioned.  This  kind  of 
remedy  would  be  effectual  against  a  solvent  person,  but  such  a  judg- 
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ment  against  an  insolvent  person  amounts  to  nothing.  It  very  fre- 
quently hai:)pens  that  apprentices  are  bound  to  just  that  class  of 
people.  No  bond  is  given  with  responsible  sureties,  and  the  appren- 
tice at  the  end  of  a  term  of  hard  service  goes  out  to  work  for  him- 
self without  the  aid  of  the  scanty  advantages  which  were  promised 
him  at  the  commencement  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship.  Thus  the 
law  fails  to  provide  a  remedy  for  a  great  wrong.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  to  make  the  wilful  violation  of  the  indentures  b}'  an  em- 
ployer a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  tine  or  imprisonment  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  in  addition  to  the  civil  remedy.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  statute  allows  an  apprentice  to  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  failure  to  serve,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that 
the  same  remedy  should  be  given  to  an  apprentice  where  he  faith- 
fully performs  his  duties  under  the  indenture,  and  the  employer  wil- 
fully fails  to  perform  his.  This  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  provided 
in  Alabama,  and  we  doubt  not,  would  prove  beneficial  in  this  State. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  suggestions  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  Bureau,  we  have  copied  the  following  from  the  statutes  of  the 
various  States,  which  will,  doubtless,  give  valuable  ideas  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  the  apprentice  law  in  our  own  State : 


1.  The  father,  grandfather,  mother,  grandmother,  child  or  grandchild  of  any 
poor  persons  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  being  of  sufl&cient  ability,  must  sup- 
port such  persons,  and  failing  to  do  so,  any  county  in  the  State  having  made  pro- 
vision for  such  persons  may  sue  their  father,  grandfather,  mother,  grandmother, 
child  or  grandchild  of  full  age,  or  either  of  them,  before  any  court  having  juris- 
diction, and  recover  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  a  month,  for  the  time  such  county 
has  made  provision  for  such  persons,  the  court  or  jury  trying  the  same,  being- 
satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  tlie  defendant  was  of  sufficient  ability  to  provide 
for  their  support. 

2.  On  the  trial,  the  certificate  of  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  that  the 
person  was  poor  and  unable  to  maintain  himself,  that  he  was  maintained  for  such 
a  time  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  is  presumptive  evidence  of  sucli  facts. 

3.  If  any  employer  shall  violate  any  duty  to  his  apprentice,  as  stipulated  in  the 
indentures  binding  said  apprentice,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction,  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

ARKANSAS. 
1.  The  father  of  any  minor,  or,  the  father  being  dead,  the  mother,  when  the 
probate  court  has  not  appointed  a  guardian,  may  bind  their  children,  being  minors, 
in  like  manner  as  guardian,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  some  useful  art,  trade,  or 
employment. 
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2.  In  all  such  covenants  by  parents,  the  indenture  shall  contain  the  covenant  re- 
quiring the  minors  to  be  sent  to  school  at  least  one-fourth  of  their  time,  after  they 
are  seven  years  old. 

3.  Such  indentures  by  parents  shall  not  be  obligatory  until  the  same  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  county  court  and  recorded  in  the  olRce  of  the  Recorder  of  the 
county. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1.  Wlien  an  indentured  apprentice  shall  leave  the  service  of  his  master,  any  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  on  complaint  of  the  master,  may  issue  his  warrant  to  any  proper 
officer  to  pursue  such  apprentice,  and  bring  him  before  the  Justice,  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  apprentice  has  been  properly  treated  by  his  employer,  the  said  ap- 
prentice shall  be  remanded  to  his  said  employer,  but  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  ap- 
prentice has  been  improperly  treated,  the  facts  shall  be  reported  to  those  who  bound 
the  apprentice,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  steps  to  have  the  indentures  binding 
the  apjirentice  cancelled,  and  to  take  such  further  steps  as  may  be  allowed  by  law. 

2.  No  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  woman,  shall  be  employed  in  labor- 
ing in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  more  than  ten 
hours  per  day,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  repairs  to  prevent  the  interruiotion 
of  the  ordinary  running  of  the  machinery,  or  where  a  different  apportionment  of 
the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day's  work 
for  one  day  in  the  week,  and   in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  sixty  in  a 

.  week.  Every  person  who  wilfully  employs,  or  has  in  his  employment,  or  under 
his  charge,  any  person  in  violation  of  this  section,  and  every  parent  or  guardian 
who  permits  any  such  minor  to  be  so  employed,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars  for  each  offence.  A  certificate  of  the  age  of  a  minor,  made  by  him,  or  by 
his  parent  or  guardian  at  the  time  of  his  employment  in  a  manufacturing,  mechan- 
ical or  mercantile  establishment,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  his  age  upon  any 
trial  of  any  person,  other  than  the  parent  or  guardian,  for  violating  this  section. 
S.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  mechanical, 
mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishment.  And  any  person  acting  for  himself 
or  as  agent,  in  any  way  whatever,  of  any  mechanical,  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
establishment,  who  shall  employ,  or  authorize  or  permit  to  be  employed  in  such 
establishment,  any  child  in  violation  of  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
sixty  dollars,  and  every  week  of  such  illegal  employment  shall  be  a  distinct  offence; 
provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  i^unished  under  this  section  for  the  employment 
of  any  child  when  at  the  time  of  such  employment  the  employer  shall  demand 
and  thereafter  during  such  employment,  keep  on  file  the  certificate  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  such  child,  stating  that  such  child  is  more  than  thirteen  years  old. 
Any  parent  or  guardian  who  shall  sign  any  certificate  that  his  child  or  ward  is 
more  than  thirteen 'years  of  age,  when  in  fact  such  child  or  ward  is  under  thir- 
teen 3-ears  of  age,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  sixty  dollars. 


1.  Children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  may  be  bound  as  apprentices  until 
they  arrive  at  that  age  with  or  without  their  consent. 

2.  Whenever  any  master  of  any  apprentice  shall  wish  to  remove  from  this  State, 
or  to  quit  his  trade  or  business,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  appear  with  his  ap- 
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prentice  before  the  county  court  of  the  proper  county,  and  such  court  shall  have 
power  if  deemed  expedient  to  discharge  such  apprentice  from  the  service  of  such 
master. 

3.  Every  person  who  shall  counsel,  persuade  or  entice  any  apprentice  to  run 
away  or  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  his  master,  or  to  rebel  against  or  as- 
sault his  master,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  not  less  than  twenty  dollars,  nor  more  than 
five[hundred  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  with  costs  by  such  master  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 


1.  Whenever  a  child  over  fourteen  years  of  age  is  bound  his  or  her  assent  to  the 
indentures,  expressed  thereon,  and  attested  by  his  or  her  signature,  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  their  vaMdity.  Any  minor  over  the  age  of  fourteen,  having  neither  father, 
mother,  nor  guardian  may  bind  him  or  herself  with  the  consent  of  the  judge  of 
the  court,  having  probate  jurisdiction  in  the  county,  to  be  testified  by  his  endorse- 
ment on  the  indenture. 

2.  All  indentures  shall  be  signed  and  acknowledged  by  the  parties  thereto,  be- 
fore some  of3ficer  authorized  to  take  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  and  shall  be  in  two 
parts;  one  to  be  kept  by  the  master  or  mistress,  the  other  to  be  filed  in  the  ofl&ce 
of  the  clerk  of  the  court  having  probate  jurisdiction  in  the  county  for  the  use  of 
the  apprentice.  The  indenture  shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, for  which  the  master  or  masters  shall  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Such  inden- 
ture when  so  acknowledged,  or  such  record,  or  a  copy  thereof,  duly  certified,  may 
be  read  in  evidence  without  further  proof. 

3.  There  shall  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  any  indenture  binding  a  white  ap- 
prentice who  has  more  than  three  years  to  serve,  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
master  or  mistress  to  cause  the  apprentice  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  to  the  double  rule  of  three,  inclusive,  if  practicable,  and  in  any 
writ  for  the  breach  of  such  agreement,  the  measure  of  damages  shall  be  what  the 
value  of  the  instruction  not  given  would  have  been  to  the  apprentice,  if  given,  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

4.  All  valuable  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  mistress,  contained  in 
any  indenture,  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  apprentice,  and  if  stipulated  therein 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  person,  they  shall  stand  for  the  benefit  of  such 
apprentice,  and  may  be  sued  on  and  recovered  in  his  name. 

5.  No  action  shall  be  commenced  on  any  indenture  after  tvv-o  years  from  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  service. 

6.  The  master  shall  not  compel  any  apprentice  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  per 
day,  unless  he  pays  him  an  additional  compensation  for  the  same. 

6.  Any  manual  labor  school  organized  and  incorporated  lender  any  general  or 
special  law  of  this  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  accept  and  exe- 
cute indentures  of  apprenticeship,  according  to  the  jDrovision  of  the  statute  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided,  and  to  have  the  same  rights  and  assume  the  same  liabil- 
ities thereunder  as  in  case  of  natural  persons. 

7.  Such  indenture  shall  be  executed  for  and  in  the  name  of  such  corporation  by 
the  trustees  thereof,  or  by  some  oflBcer  or  person  thereto  authorized  by  such  trustees; 
and  such  trustees  shall  be  personally  liable  during  the  existence  of  such  inden- 
txu-es  for  the  performance  of  all  covenants  and  agreements  therein  stipulated. 
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KENTUCKY. 

1.  If  anj'  person  shall  entice  away  an  apprentice  fr(jm  his  master,  he  shall  pay 
therefor  three  dollars  for  every  da}'  the  apprentice  shall  remain  out  of  the  service 
of  the  master,  and  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  conceal,  harbor  or  employ 
such  apprentice,  shall  in  like  manner  pay  the  master  therefor  three  dollar's  per  day 
for  every  day  such  apprentice  shall  be  so  concealed,  harbored  or  employed. 

massachuse:tts. 

1.  No  child  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  me- 
chanical or  mercantile  establishment  in  this  commonwealth:  and  any  parent  or 
guardian  who  permits  such  employment  shall  for  such  off ence  forfeit  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or 
town. 

2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  so  emjjloyed,  except  during  the 
vacation  of  the  public  schools,  unless  durlig  the  year  next  preceding  such  employ- 
ment he  has  for  at  least  twenty  weeks  attended  some  public  or  private  day  school. 
and  no  child  shall  be  so  employed  who  does  not  present  a  certificate  made  by  or 
«nder  the  direction  of  the  schooi  committee  of  his  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

3.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  au  establishment  who  employs 
or  permits  to  be  employed  tlierein  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  cannot 
read  and  write  while  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  town  Avhere  such  child 
lives,  are  in  session,  and  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  employment  shall 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  not  less  than  tw^enty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for 
the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

MINNESOTA. 

1.  Whenever  an  apprentice  is  bound  for  a  term  less  than  three  j^ears.  the  agree- 
ment in  reference  to  the  instruction  of  such  minor  may  be  made  as  shall  be  deemed 
right. 

2.  AU  considerations  of  money  or  other  things,  paid  or  allowed  by  the  master 
upon  any  indenture  of  apprenticeship  or  service,  shall  be  paid  or  secured  to  the 
sole  use  of  the  minor  bound  thereby. 

3.  All  persons  shall  enquire  into  the  treatment  of  apprentices  bound  by  them, 
respectively,  or  with  their  approbation,  and  of  all  bound  by  their  predecessors  in 
office,  and  defend  them  from  all  cruelty,  neglect  and  breach  of  contract  on  the  part 
of  their  masters. 


1.  All  minors  may  be  bound  as  apprentices  to  some  appropriate  industrj-.  art. 
calling  or  trade,  males  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  females  to  the  age  of 
eighteen,  or  to  the  time  of  their  marriage  within  that  age,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  this  chapter. 

2.  Minors  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  may  be  bound  by  their  father,  or,  in 
case  of  his  death,  incompetency,  or  where  he  shall  have  wilfully  abandoned  his 
fam.ily  for  six  months  without  making  suitable  provisions  for  their  support,  or 
has  become  an  habitual  drunkard,  by  their  mother  or  by  their  legal  guardian:  and 

16 
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if  illegitimate,  they  may  be  bound  by  their  mother;  and  if  they  have  no  parent 
comj^etent  to  act,  and  no  guardian,  tliey  may  bind  themselves,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  probate  court  of  the  county  where  they  reside;  but  the  power  of  a 
mother  to  bind  her  children,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  shall  cease  upon 
her  subsequent  marriage,  and  shall  not  be  exercised  by  herself  or  her  husband  at 
an^'  time  during  such  marriage. 

3.  Minors  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  may  be  bound  in  the  same  manner; 
provifJed.  that  when  they  are  bound  by  their  parent  or  guardian,  the  consent  of 
the  minor  shall  be  expressed  in  the  indenture,  and  testified  to  by  his  signing  the 
same. 

4.  The  executor  who,  by  the  will  of  a  father,  is  directed  to  bring  up  his  child 
in  some  trade  or  calling,  shall  have  tliB  power  to  bind  such  child,  by  indenture,  in 
like  manner  as  the  father,  if  living,  might  have  done,  or  shall  raise  such  child 
according  to  such  direction. 

5.  When  any  poor  child  is,  or  may  be  chargeable  to  the  county,  or  shall  beg  for 
alms,  or  when  the  parents  of  svich  children  are  poor,  and  the  father  an  habitual 
drunkard,  or,  if  there  be  no  father,  when  the  mother  is  of  bad  character,  or  suf- 
fers her  children  to  grow  up  in  habits  of  idleness,  without  any  visible  means  of  ob- 
taining an  honest  livelihood,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  probate  court  to  bind  such 
child  an  apprentice  until,  if  male,  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
if  female,  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

6.  Every  orphan  minor,  who  has  an  estate  not  sufficient  for  his  maintenance, 
may  be  bound  by  his  guardian,  under  the  order  and  direction  of  the  probate  court; 
and  the  indenture  binding  such  minor  shall  be  as  effectual  as  if  such  minor  was 
of  full  age,  and  the  counterpart  of  such  indenture  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
minor  so  bound,  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  in  which  such 
binding  shall  take  place,  for  safe  keeping. 

7.  Incapacity,  desertion  or  drunkenness  shall  be  decided  in  the  probate  court, 
by  the  Judge  thereof,  or  by  a  jury,  if  one  be  demanded,  before  the  indenture  shall 
take  effect;  and  an  indorsement  on  the  indenture,  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  that 
the  same  are  proved,  shall  be  sufiicient  evidence  of  the  mother's  or  guardian's 
power  to  give  such  consent;  but  if  the  Judge  or  jury  do  not  find  the  charge  of  in- 
•capacity,  drunkenness  or  indiscretion  to  be  true,  the  person  at  whose  instance 
such  proceedings  may  have  been  had  shall  pay  all  costs  attending  the  same. 

8.  No  minor  shall  be  bound,  as  aforesaid,  unless  by  an  indenture  of  two  parts, 
vsealed  and  delivered  by  both  parties,  and  when  made  with  the  approbation  of  the 
probate  court,  or  the  judge  thereof,  its  approbation  shall  be  certified  in  writing, 
indorsed  upon  each  part  of  the  indenture.  One  part  of  the  indenture  shall  be 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  minor,  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  when  executed  by  them, 
and  when  made  with  the  approbation  of  the  probate  court,  shall  be  deposited  with 
.the  clerk,  and  be  safely  kept  in  his  office  for  the  use  of  the  minor. 

9.  The  age  of  every  apprentice  shall  be  inserted  in  the  indentures;  and  all  in- 
dentures entered  into  otherwise  than  as  herein  provided,  shall  be,  as  to  all  appren- 
tices under  age,  utterly  void.     - 

10.  Parents  and  guardians  and  the  probate  court  shall  enquire  into  the  treatment 
of  the  children  bound  by  them,  or  with  their  aj^probation,  and  of  all  who  shall 
have  been  bound  by  or  with  the  approbation  of  their  predecessors  in  office,  and 
defend  them  from  all  cruelty,  neglect  and  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  their 
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employers.  Employers  of  apprentices  shall  be  required,  in  their  indentures,  made 
by  the  probate  court,  or  with  its  approbation,  to  make  a  report  to  the  court  in  re- 
gard to  the  progress  and  general  condition  of  the  apprentice,  and  as  to  his  moral, 
mental  and  physical  condition,  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  necessaiy  by  the  said 
court,  which  shall  be  at  least  once  in  two  years,  which  report  shall  be  required 
under  the  same  pains  and  penalties  and  regulations  as  is  required  of  general  and 
testamentary  guardians. 

11.  The  probate  court  shall  hear  the  complaints  of  apprentices  who  reside  within 
the  county,  against  their  masters,  alleging  undeserved  or  immoderate  correction, 
insufficient  allowance  of  food,  raiment  or  lodging,  want  of  instruction  in  their  trade 
or  calling,  or  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  removed  out  of  this  State,  or  the 
violation  of  the  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  and  may  hear  and  determine  such 
cases  by  jury  or  otherwise,  and  make  such  order  therein  as  will  relieve  the  party 
of  injury  in  the  future. 

12.  The  probate  court  shall  be  empowered,  upon  complaint  being  filed  by  the 
employer,  that  an  apprentice  has  without  cause,  left  his  service,  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  inquired  into  by  a  jury  or  otherwise,  and  make  such  order  or  orders  in  the 
premises  as  may  be  just  and  proper.  » 

13.  The  probate  court  shall  have  power,  when  cii-cumstances  require  it.  to  dis- 
charge an  apprentice  from  his  apprenticeship;  and  in  case  any  money  or  other 
thing  has  been  paid  by  either  party  in  relation  to  such  apprenticeship,  the  court 
shall  make  sach  order  concerning  the  same  as  shall  seem  just  and  reasonable.  If 
the  apprentice  so  discharged  shall  have  been  originally  bound  by  the  probate 
court,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court,  if  they  judge  necessary  again  to  bind  such 
an  apprentice,  if  under  age. 

14.  Every  master  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  on  the  indenture  for  the  breach  of 
covenant  on  his  part  therein  contained;  and  all  damages  recovered  in  such  action, 
after  deducting  the  necessary  charges  in  prosecuting  the  same,  shall  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  minor,  and  shall  be  applied  and  appropriated  to  his  use  by  the  person 
who  shall  recover  the  same,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  minor,  if  male,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  if  female,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  within  that  age. 

15.  If  such  action  is  not  brought  during  the  minority  of  such  api^rentice.  he 
may  commence  such  action  in  his  own  name  at  any  time  within  two  years  after 
he  becomes  of  age,  and  not  after. 

16.  If  any  such  apprentice  shall  be  guilty  of  any  gross  misbehavior,  or  refusal 
to  do  his  duty,  or  wilful  neglect  thereof,  his  master  may  make  his  complaint  to 
the  probate  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  setting  forth  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  which  complaint  shall  be  attached  a  citation,  signed  by  the 
clerk  of  said  court,  requiring  the  apprentice  and  all  persons  who  have  covenanted 
on  his  behalf  to  appear  and  answer  to  such  complaint,  which  complaint  and  cita- 
tion shall  be  served  on  them  in  the  usual  manner  of  serving  civil  process. 

17.  The  court  shaU  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause,  with  or  without  a 
jury,  and  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  parties,  or  of  the  complainant  alone,  if  the 
adverse  party  shall  neglect  to  appear  after  due  notice,  the  court  may  render  judg- 
ment or  decree  that  the  master  be  discharged  from  the  contract  of  apprenticeship 
or  service,  and  for  the  costs  of  the  suit;  such  costs  to  be  recovered  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  minor,  if  there  be  any,  who  signed  the  indenture,  and  execu- 
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tion  be  issued  therefor  accordingly;  and  if  there  be  no  parent  or  guardian  liable 
for  such  costs,  execution  maj^  be  issued  therefor  against  the  minor,  or  the  amount 
thereof  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  against  him  after  he  shall  arrive  at  full  age; 
and  any  minor  discharged  as  aforesaid  may  be  bound  out  anew. 

18.  The  parties  to  such  indentures  shall  also  be  liable  so  the  master,  in  an  action 
on  the  indenture  for  the  breach  of  any  covenant  on  their  part  therein  contained , 
committed  before  the  master  was  so  discharged  from  such  indenture. 

19.  If  any  such  apprentice  shall  wilfully  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  his 
master,  or  shall  run  away,  so  that  the  master  shall  be  deprived  of  his  services 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term,  or  any  pai't  thereof,  for  which  he  was  bound  to 
serve,  or  shall  violate  any  of  the  stipulations  in  said  indenture,  the  master  may 
recover  such  damages  as  he  has  sustained  thereby,  in  an  action  against  such  minor, 
provided  there  is  no  other  person  liable  in  such  indenture. 

20.  When  any  apprentice,  or  master  shall  be  discharged  from  any  indenture,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  any  sum  of  money  shall  have 
been  paid  or  agreed  for  by  either  party  on  the  execution  of  said  indentui-e,  the 
court  may,  at  the  time  they  discharge  such  person  from  thse  indenture,  make  such 
order  in  regard  to  the  money  paid  or  to  be  paid  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

21.  Every  person  who  shall  counsel,  pursuade,  entice  or  assist  any  apprentice  to 
run  away  or  absent  himself  from  his  employer's  service,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  used  for  and  recovered  with 
costs  by  such  employer  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction. 

22.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  employer  to  remove  an  apprentice  out  of  this 
State.  Whenever  any  master  of  an  apprentice  shall  wish  to  remove  out  of  this 
State,  or  to  (juit  his  trade  or  business,  he  shall  appear  with  his  apprentice  before  the 
probate  court  of  the  j)roper  county,  and  if  the  court  be  satisfied  the  master  has 
done  justice  to  the  said  apprentice  for  the  time  he  has  had  charge  of  him,  such 
court  shall  have  ix)wer  to  discharge  such  apprentice  from  the  service  of  such 
master,  and  again  bind  him,  if  necessary,  to  some  other  person. 

23.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  apply  as  well  to  mistresses,  female 
guardians,  apprentices  and  wards,  respectively,  as  to  male  employers,  male  guar- 
dians, apprentices  and  wards. 


1.  If  the  conduct  and  habit  of  an  apprentice  become  immoral  and  dissolute  in  dis- 
regard of  the  command  of  his  or  her  employer,  and  their  authority  be  exerted  for 
his  reformation  without  effect,  the  employer  may  complain  to  any  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  township,  who  shall  give  notice  to  the  parent  or  guardian  and  ap- 
prentice to  appear  before  him,  when  a  jury  shall  be  empanelled  to  try  the  matter, 
and  if  upon  an  investigation,  the  jurors  are  of  opinion  that  the  employer  should 
be  discharged  from  his  covenant,  they  shall  certify  the  same  in  writing  to  the  jus- 
tice, who  shall  enter  the  same  upon  his  docket,  and  thereupon  the  indenture  shall 
be  void,  but  no  judgment  for  costs  shall  be  entered  against  the  parent  or  guardian, 
but  the  same  shall  be  paid,  except  the  costs  of  the  witnesses  for  the  minor  by  the 
employer. 
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NEW   JERSEY. 

1.  If  any  master  or  mistress  shall  be  guilty  of  any  misusage,  refusal  of  neces- 
sary provisions  or  clothing,  unreasonable  correction,  or  other  ill  treatment,  or  if 
the  said  apprentice  shall  absent  himself,  or  herself,  from  the  service  of  his  or  her 
master  or  mistress,  or  be  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor  or  ill  behavior,  or  not  do  his 
or  he*-  duty,  tlien  the  said  master  or  mistress,  or  the  said  apprentice  being  ag- 
grieved, shall  repair  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  who  shall  take 
such  action  between  the  parties  as  the  equity  of  the  case  shall  require,  and  if  the 
said  justice  cannot  settle  the  matter  between  them,  then  the  said  justice  shall 
call  to  his  assistance  two  other  justicesof  the  peace  of  the  said  county,  uncon- 
nected with  the  parties,  whicli  tliree  justices,  when  met,  shall  hear  the  matters 
in  difference,  and  shall  have  authority  to  discharge,  if  they  think  proper,  by  writ- 
ing under  their  hands  and  seals,  or  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  two  of  them,  the 
said  apprentice,  and  adjust  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  to  any  matters  pertaining 
to  the  apprenticeship  as  they  shall  think  just  and  reasonable,  and  if  any  of  the 
parties  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  said  justices,  they  may  ap- 
peal to  the  next  term  of  the  court  of  the  county,  upon  giving  notice  of  said  appeal 
to  adverse  party  within  six  days,  and  enter  into  bond  conditioned  to  try  such  ap- 
peal, to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  shall  be  adjudged 
to  be  paid  by  the  court. 

NEW   YORK. 

Section  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  in  this  State  to  em- 
ploy or  take  as  an  apprentice  any  minor  person  to  learn  the  art  or  mystery  of  any 
trade  or  craft  without  first  having  obtained  the  consent  of  such  person's  legal 
guardian  or  guardians,  nor  shall  any  minor  person  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  afore- 
said unless  an  agreement  or  indenture  be  drawn  up  in  writing  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  duly  executed  under  seal  by  the  person  or  persons 
employing  said  apprentice,  and  also  by  the  parent  or  parents,  if  any  be  living  or 
by  the  guardian  or  guardians  of  said  apprentice  and  likewise  by  said  minor  per- 
sons so  becoming  an  a^jprentice. 

Sec.  2.  Said  indenture,  in  order  to  make  the  law  valid,  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing covenants  and  provisions  : 

(1.)  That  said  minor  person  shall  be  bound  to  serve  his  employer  or  employers 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  years. 

(2.)  That  said  minor  person  so  indentured  shall  not  leave  his  said  employer  or 
employers  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  be  indentured,  and  if  any  said  ap- 
prentice so  indentured  as  aforesaid  shall  leave  his  said  employer  or  employers,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided  the  said  employer  or  employers  may  compel  the  re- 
turn of  the  said  apprentice  under  the  penalties  of  this  act. 

(3.)  That  said  employer  or  employers  shall  covenant  and  agree  in  said  indenture 
to  provide  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  the  same,  suitable  and  proper 
board,  lodging  and  medical  attendance  for  said  apprentice,  and  said  employer  or 
employers  shall  also  further  covenant  or  agree  to  teach  or  cause  to  be  carefully 
and  skillfully  taught  to  his  or  their  apprentice  every  branch  of  his  or  their  busi- 
ness to  which  said  apprentice  may  be  indentured,  and  said  employer  or  employers 
shall  be  further  bound  at  the  expiration  of  said  apprenticeship  to  give  to  said  ap- 
prentice a  certificate  in  writing  stating  that  said  apprentice  has  served  a  full  term 
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of  apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  years  at  such  trade  or 
craft  as  may  be  specified  in  said  indenture. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons  taking  an  apprentice  without  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof 'in  the  court  of  general  or  special  sessions  held  in  and  for  the  county  in 
which  the  business  of  said  employer  or  employers  may  be  conducted,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  the  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  treas- 
urer of  said  county  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  county. 

Sec.  4.  Any  and  all  indentures  made  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  cancelled  or  annulled  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
said  indentures,  except  in  case  of  death  or  by  order  or  judgment  of  the  superior 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  indenture  is  made  for  good  cause  shown  by 
either  the  employer  or  his  apprentice.  Any  apprentice  so  indentured  who  shall 
leave  his  employer  or  employers  without  his  or  their  consent,  or  without  sufficient 
cause,  and  shall  refuse  to  return,  may  be  arrested  upon  the  complaint  of  said  em- 
ployer or  employers  and  taken  before  any  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  of  mis- 
demeanors, who  may  cancel  said  indentures,  and  on  conviction,  may  commit  said 
apprentice  to  the  house  of  correction  or  county  jail  in  and  for  said  county  for 
such  length  of  time  as  such  magistrate  may  deem  just,  or  until  said  apprentice 
agrees  to  abide  by  the  indenture;  and  in  case  said  apprentice  so  indentured  shall 
wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  his  portion  of  the  contract  as  specified  in 
said  indenture  then  said  indenture  may  be  cancelled  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and 
said  apprentice  so  violating  said  indentures,  shall  forfeit  all  back  pay  and  all 
claims  against  said  employer  or  employers,  and  said  indentures  shall  be  cancelled. 

Sec.  5.  Should  any  employer  or  employers  neglect  or  refuse  to  teach,  or  cause 
to  be  taught  to  said  apprentice  the  art  or  mystery  of  the  trade  or  craft  to  which 
said  apprentice  has  been  indentured,  or  fail  at  any  time  to  provide  suitable  and 
proper  board,  lodging  and  medical  attendance,  said  apprentice,  individually,  or  his 
parent  or  parents,  guardian  or  guardians,  may  bring  an  action  against  said  em- 
ployer or  employers  to  recover  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  said  neglect  or 
refusal;  and  if  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  said  Court  shall  direct  said 
indentures  to  be  cancelled,  and  may  impose  a  fine  on  said  employer  or  employers, 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
said  fine  shall  be  collected  and  paid  over  to  said!  apprentice  or  his  parent  or  guar- 
dian for  his  sole  use  and  benefit. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  *  -» 

Sec.  7.  If  any  apprentice,  lawfully  bound  to  service,  shall  wilfully  absent  him- 
self from  such  service  without  the  leave  of  his  employer,  he  may  be  compelled  to 
serve  double  the  time  of  such  absence,  unless  he  shall  otherwise  make  satisfaction 
for  the  loss  and  injury  sustained  by  such  absence;  but  such  additional  term  of 
service  shall  not  extend  beyond  three  years  next  after  the  end  of  the  original 
term  of  service. 

Sec.  8.  No  person  shall  accept  from  any  journeyman  or  apprentice  any  contract 
or  agreement,  nor  cause  him  to  be  bound  by  oath  or  otherwise,  that  after  his 
term  of  service  expired,  such  journeyman  or  api^rentice  shall  not  set  up  his 
trade,  profession  or  employment  at  any  particular  place  or  shop,  nor  shall  any 
person  exact  from  any  journeyman  or  apprentice  after  his  term  of  service  expired, 
any  money  or  other  thing  for  using  and  exercising  his  trade,  profession  or  em- 
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ployment  in  any  place — and  any  money  or  valuable  thing  delivered  for  the  con- 
sideration in  part  or  in  vphole  of  any  such  agreement  or  exaction  may  be  recov- 
ered back  by  the  person  paying  the  same  with  interest,  besides  the  person  so 
exacting  money  or  other  thing  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  to 
the  apprentice  or  journeyman  from  whom  the  same  shall  be  received. 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  as  well  to  mistresses,  female 
guardians,  apprentices  and  wards,  respectively,  as  to  male  employers,  male  guar- 
dians, apprentices  and  wards. 

The  foregoing  law  is  intended  to  enable  apprentices  to  be  bound 
for  a  term  of  years  to  learn  trades.  Many  parents  are  unwilling  to 
see  their  children  bound  for  the  period  of  their  minority,  but  are 
willing  th 't  they  should  be  indentured  from  three  to  five  years  to 
learn  a  trade.  Some  such  law  as  the  foregoing,  affording  protection 
both  to  employers  and  apprentices,  would  doubtless  meet  a  felt  want 
and  prove  beneficial  in  facilitating  the  binding  of  apprentices.  The 
present  verbal  method  of  apprenticing  often  proves  unsatisfactory. 
Under  it  an  employer  not  being  compelled  to  teach  the  apprentice 
the  different  branches  of  the  trade  in  which  he  is  employed,  keeps 
him  engaged  at  that  branch  of  the  business  for  which  he  is  most  apt, 
and  thus  the  apprentice  finishes  the  period  allotted  for  him  to  learn 
a  trade  without  any  comprehensive  idea  of  it  In  this  way  the  em- 
ployer commits  a  wrong  against  the  apprentice,  which  would  prob- 
ably have  been  avoided  if  there  had  been  a  written  contract. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  frequently  happens  that  boys  are  put  to 
learn  a  trade,  and  very  soon  after  they- commence  begin  to  think  a 
great  deal  about  the  money  they  can  get  for  their  work,  and  very 
little  about  the  knowledge  which  they  ought  to  obtain  of  their  trade, 
and  hence  when  they  see  a  chance  to  obtain  a  slight  advance  upon 
their  wages,  change  their  employers,  and  thus  they  go  from  one  to 
another  during  the  period  in  which  they  should  have  been  taught 
proficiency  in  their  calling  without  making  much  progress  in  it. 
Apprentices  thereby  get  all  they  can  for  their  work,  and  employers 
get  all  they  can  for  their  money.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  in  the  end  the  apprentice,  the  employer  and  the  State  are  all 
injured  by  this  course. 

A  law  which  would  lessen  verbal  apprenticing,  some  such  as  the 
New  York  law,  would  no  doubt  aid  in  producing  better  mechanics 
in  the  State,  an  end  very  much  to  be  desired.  A  great  many  corres- 
pondents of  the  Bureau  mention  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  pres- 
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ent  system  of  learning  trades  as  one  of  positive  injury  to  the  skilled 
mechanics  of  the  State.  Attention  is  tlierefore  called  to  the  foregoing 
law  as  one  of  the  methods  to  remedy  the  evils  com})lained  of 

FORM  OF  INDENTURE. 

The  upprentice  indenture  to  learn  trade  in  New  York  is  as  follows  : 

This  agreement  between .  employer  and ,  a  minor,  of  the  age  of 

years,  by  and  with  the  consent  of the  said  minor's  parent  or  guar- 
dian as  the  case  may  be:  Witnesseth,  That  the  said ,  a  minor,  has  volun- 
tarily and  of  his  osvn  free  will  and  accord  j^ut  and  bound  himself  to em- 
ployer, as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  art  or  mystery  of  the  trade  or  craft  of ; 

and  as  an  apprentice,  the  said ,  covenants  and  agrees  to  serve  from  this 

date  for  and  dviring  and  until  the  end  of  a  term  of years  from  the  date  of  this 

indenture,  and  the  said hereby  covenants  not  to  leave  his  said  employer 

during  said  term,  and  during  all  said  time  the  said  apprentice  his  employer  faith- 
fully, honestly  and  industriously  covenants  to  serve,  his  secrets  to  keep,  all  law- 
ful commands  readily  to  obey,  and  at  all  times  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
property  of  his  said  employer,  and  not  suffer  or  allow  any  to  be  injured  or  wasted, 
and  he  will  not  buy,  sell  or  traflfic  with  his  own  goods,  or  the  goods  of  others,  nor 
be  absent  from  his  said  employer's  service  day  or  night  without  leave,  and  in  all 
things  behave  as  a  faithful  apprentice  ought  to  do  during  the  said  term.  And 
the  said  employer  covenants  to  use  and  employ  the  utmost  of  his  endeavors  to 
teach,  or  cause  the  said  ap})rentice  to  be  carefully  and  skillfully  taught  or  in- 
structed in  every  branch  of  the  art  or  mystery  of  the  trade  or  craft  of 

And  the  said ,  employer,  agrees  to  pay  the  said ,  api^rentice. 

during  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  as  compensation  for  his  services  the  follow- 
ing amounts,  to  be  paid  yearly  or  monthly,  (the  indentures  fixing  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  the  apprentice,  of  the  money  received,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
the  parent  or  guardian,  and  liow  the  funds  so  paid  to  the  parent  or  guardian  shall 
be  held  or  disposed  of.) 

For  the  first       year dollars  per  year  or  month. 

second      "   "  ■  '  ■  "  ■  . 

third         "   

' '  fourth      "   "  "  " 

fifth  "   " 

And  the  said  employer  further  covenants  to  provide  at  all  times  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  said  term  s'uitafcle  and  proper  board,  lodging  and  medical  attendance 
for  said  apprentice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  said  apprenticeship  to  give  said  ap- 
prentice a  certificate  in  writing,  stating  that  said  apprentice  has  served  a  full  term 
of  apprenticeship  at  the  trade  of 

And  it  is  further  covenanted  that  if  the  said  apprentice  shall  lose  any  conside- 
rable time  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  cause  during  his  term  of  service,  a  just 
amount  shall  be  allowed  for  the  same  in  the  settlements  made  between  the  said 
apprentice  and  his  employer  to  be  determined,  in  case  of  disagreement,  by  three 
disinterested  arbitrators,  one  to  be  selected  by  each  party,  and  these  two  to  select 
a  third,  and  the  determination  of  two  of  said  arbitrators  to  be  final.     And  for  the 
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true  performance  of  all  and  singular  the  covenants  and  agreements  aforesaid,  the 
parties  bind  themselves  each  unto  the  other  firmly  by  these  presents. 

,   (Seal.) 

Em2jloyer. 

,   (Seal.) 

Apprentice. 

I  do  hereby  consent  to,  ratify  and  approve  of  the  binding  of ,  as  an 

apprentice,  as  set  forth  in  the  above  indenture.     This day  of  -  _ . . .  18.  _. 

,   (Seal.) 

Parent. 

(Seal.) 

Guardian. 

The  following  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  charitable  institutions 
to  bind  youths  in  their  charge  to  useful  trades  in  New  York  : 

Section  1.  Every  society  or  association  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  and  protecting  destitute  minor  children,  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Superior  Court  Clerk  of  the  county  where  the  proposed 
employer  resides,  such  consent  to  be  expressed  in  writing  on  the  indentures,  bind 
out  any  destitute  minor  child  or  children,  which  have  been  in  their  care  and  keep- 
ing for  three  months,  of  the  age  of  eight  years  and  upwards,  by  indenture,  to  serve 
as  clerk,  apprentice  or  servant  in  any  profession,  trade  or  employment:  if  a  male, 
for  a  period  which  shall  not  be  bej'ond  his  tM^enty-first  year,  and  if  a  female  for  a 
period  which  shall  not  be  beyond  her  eighteenth  year. 

Sec.  2.  Such  indenture  shall  be  executed  under  seal,  and  signed  by  such  officers 
of  such  society  or  association  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  directors  or  trustees  of 
such  society  or  association  to  sign  such  indenture,  and  shall  be  signed  also  by  the 
person  employing  such  apprentice  or  minor  child. 

Sec.  3.  The  age  of  every  infant  so  bound,  and  the  sum  of  money  paid  or  agreed 
for  with  or  in  relation  to  the  binding  out  of  such  minor  child,  shall  l^e  inserted  in 
the  indenture,  and  such  age  shall  be  taken  p)rima  facia  to  be  the  true  age.  with- 
out further  proof  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  indenture  shall  contain  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  person  to 
whom  such  child  shall  be  bound,  tliat  he  Mall  cause  such  child  to  be  instructed  to 
read  and  write,  and,  if  a  male,  shall  cause  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  general 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  shall  contain  such  other  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  such 
infant  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  by  any  of  the  officers  or  trustees  of  said  society 
or  association,  and  which  shall  be  agreed  to  by  such  person  receiving  such  infant. 

Sec.  5.  Should  such  emjjloyer  fail  at  any  time  to  provide  suitable  and  proper 
board,  lodging  and  medical  attendance,  or  shall  fail  to  perform  any  of  the  provis- 
ions of  said  indenture  on  his  part,  said  appentice,  individually,  or  any  person  on  his 
behalf  may  bring  an  action  against  said  employer  to  recover  damages  sustained 
by  reason  of  such  failui^e,  and  if  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  and  the 
Court  shall  deem  it  a  proper  case,  the  Court  shall  direct  said  indentures  to  be 
cancelled,  and  may  impose  a  fine  upon  such  employer  not  exceding  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  said  judgment  shall  be  col- 
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lected  and  paid  over  to  said  society  or  association  which  formerly  had  the  custody 
of  svich  child,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  such  minor  in  such  manner  as  the 
trustees  thereof  shall  direct. 

Sec.  6.  The  Clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  and  magistrates  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State  shall  be  the  guardians  of  every  i^erson  bound  or  held  to  service 
in  their  resiaective  counties,  to  take  care  that  the  terms  of  the  contracts  of  service 
be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  apprentices  be  properly  used;  and  it  is  hereby  made  their 
special  duty  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  every  such  person  and  redress  any 
grievance  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

1.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  employed  in  or  abput  any 
manufacturing  establishment,  in  any  manufacturing  process,  or  in  any  labor  inci- 
dent to  a  manufactui  ing  process. 

2.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  juanufactur- 
ing  establishment  in  this  State  unless  such  minor  shall  have  attended  school  for 
a  term  of  at  least  three  months  in  the  year  next  preceding  the  time  when  such 
minor  shall  be  so  employed;  and  no  such  minor  shall  be  so  employed  for  more  than 
nine  juonths  in  any  one  calendar  year. 

3.  No  minor  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  is  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  shall  be  emjjloyed  in  any  joianufacturing  establishment  more  than 
eleven  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  after  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

4.  Every  owner,  employer  or  agent  of  a  manufacturing  establishment,  who 
shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  employ  any  minor,  and  every  parent  or  guardian 
who  shall  permit  or  consent  to  the  employment  of  his  or  her  minor  child  or  ward, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  three  sections,  shall  forfeit  twenty  dol- 
lars for  each  offence,  to  be  recovered  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where 
such  child  shall  reside,  or  in  which  the  manufacturing  establishment  is  situated, 
one  half  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  complainant,  and  one-half  thereof  to  the  use  of 
the  district  school  of  the  district  in  which  such  manufactui'ing  establishment  shall 
be  situated. 

5.  Every  such  complaint  shall  be  commenced  within  thirty  days  after  the  offence 
complained  of  shall  have  been  committed,  with  right  of  appeal,  as  in  other  crim- 
inal cases. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Whoever  being  liable  as  parent,  guardian,  master  or  mistress,  to  provide  for 
any  child,  apprentice,  or  servant,  or  helpless  person  necessary  food,  clothing 
or  lodging,  shall  wilfully  and  without  excuse,  refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  the 
same,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  do  or  cause  to  be  done  any  bodily  harm 
to  any  such  child,  apprentice,  servant  or  helpless  person,  so  that  the  life  of  such 
child  or  children,  apprentice,  servant  or  helpless  person  shall  be  endangered,  or 
their  health  shall  have  been  or  is  likely  to  be  permanently  injured,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years  with  or  without  hard  labor,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court. 
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VIRGINIA, 

1.  When  a  Court  makes  an  order  allowing  a  minor  to  be  bound  as  an  appren- 
tice, it  shall  inquire  and  direct  whether  the  master,  besides  maintaining  the  ap- 
prentice and  teaching  him,  shall  pay  anything  for  his  services,  and,  if  anything, 
how  much,  and  for  which  year  or  years,  the  writing  by  which  the  minor  is 
bound  shall  bind  the  master  to  pay  what  may  be  so  directed.  For  such  payment, 
bond  shall  be  taken  by  the  overseers  binding  such  minor  if  the  Court  require  it. 

3.  The  writing  b}'  which  any  minor  is  bound,  and  any  bond  taken  from  the 
employer,  shall,  within  six  months  from  the  date  thereof,  be  filed  in  the  Clerk's 
office  of  the  Court  of  the  county  or  corporation  in  which  the  same  may  be  exe- 
cuted. Unless  so  filed,  the  master  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  the 
apprentice. 

3.  The  money  which  the  master  is  to  pay  for  any  year  except  the  last,  shall,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  which  it  is  payable,  be  paid  to  the  father  of  the  minor,  or 
the  mother,  or  part  to  each,  as  the  Court  may  direct;  or  it  may  be  reserved  to  be 
paid  to  the  ai^prentice  at  the  end  of  his  term  with  interest.  Such  directions  may 
be  changed  from  time  to  time,  on  motion  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  of  the 
father,  mother  or  apprentice,  on  proof  of  notice  of  such  motion  having  been 
given  to  the  adverse  party.  The  money  which  the  employer  is  to  pay  for  the  last 
year,  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  thereof  to  the  apprentice. 

WISCONSIN. 

1,  All  considerations  of  money  or  other  things  paid  or  allowed  by  the  employer 
upon  any  indenture  of  apprenticeship  or  service,  shall  be  paid  or  secured  to  the 
sole  use  of  the  minor  bound  thereby, 

2,  Any  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  may  become  a  party  to  any  indenture 
of  apprenticeship,  by  signing  and  sealing  the  same,  together  with  the  minor,  and 
may  thereby  become  liable  to  the  master  for  the  performance  of  any  or  all  the 
covenants  contained  in  such  indenture  to  be  performed  by  the  minor. 

3,  All  persons  shall  inquire  into  the  ti  eatment  of  apprentices  bound  by  them 
respectively,  or  with  their  consent  or  approbation,  or  who  shall  have  been  bound 
by  their  predecessors  in  office,  and  defend  them  from  all  cruelty,  neglect  and 
breach  of  the  indentures,  on  the  part  of  their  masters. 


CHAPTHR    lY. 


MANUAL  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

The  subject  of  Manual  and  Technical  Training  is  and  has  been 
receiving  considerable  attention  in  some  of  the  Northern  and  |  West- 
ern States  in  recent  years.  In  these  States  a  great  number  of  manual 
and  technical  schools  have  been  established,  and  their  work  has  been 
attended  with  such  satisfactory  results  as  to  render  them  very  popular. 
Those  who  have  come  in  closest  contact  with  them  are  found  to  be 
their  warmest  supporters.  Indeed,  their  influence  has  so  widened 
that  manual  and  technical  education  has  obtained  a  hold  upon  the 
public  mind  which  is  very  considerable,  and  in  the  future  will  exer- 
cise, it  is  believed,  a  marked  effect  upon  the  education  of  the  country. 

In  this  State,  while  it  has  not  received  that  attention  which  its  im- 
portance would  seem  to  demand,  yet  it  has  nevertheless  received  some 
attention — enough  to  cause  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Raleigh.  This  was  accomplished 
through  the  energy  and  persistence  of  some  of  the  progressive  men 
of  the  State.  Through  their  efforts,  the  Legislature,  at  the  session 
of  1885,  passed  the  following  act: 

CHAPTER  308. 
AN   ACT   TO   ESTABLISH   AND  MAINTAIN   AN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact  : 

Section  1.  That  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
seek  proposals  of  donations  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school,  and 
when  any  city  or  town  shall  donate  in  land,  buildings,  machinery  or  other  mate- 
rials, or  money,  an  amount  adequate  in  the  judgment  of  said  Board  for  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  said  industrial  school ,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  locate  the  same  at  such 
place.  And  if  there  be  more  than  one  city  or  town  making  such  proposals,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  locate  it  at  the  place  offering  the  greatest  induce- 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  direct  the- organization  and  equipment 
of  the  said  school,  and  shall  manage  and  control  the  same  in  conjunction  with  a 
board  of  three  directors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  or  town 
whose  proposal  is  accepted.  The  local  board  of  directors  may  sit  with  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  advisement  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  said  school,  but 
shall  not  have  power  to  vote  upon  questions  involving  appropriations  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  3.  That  instruction  shall  be  provided  in  this  school  in  wood- work,  mining 
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metallurgy,  practical  agriculture,  and  in  such  other  branches  of  industrial  educa- 
tion as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  apply  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  said  school  such  part  of  their  funds  as  is  not  required  to  conduct 
the  regular  work  of  the  department:  Provided,  not  more  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars of  their  funds  shall  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  in  one  year. 

Under,  the  above  act  the  city  of  Raleigh  made  the  best  offer  to 
secure  the  location  of  the  Industrial  School,  and  it  was  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  locate  the  same  at  Raleigh. 

At  a  convention  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  held  in  January,  1887, 
in  Raleigh,  they  requested  the  Legislature  to  establish  an  Agricul- 
tural College  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  the  farmers  of  the  State, 
where  they  might  be  instructed  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of 
farming,  &c.  The  friends  of  the  proposed  Industrial  School  and 
Agricultural  College,  believing  that  both  could  be  best  secured  and 
maintained  together,  determined  to  co-operate  in  seeking  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  in  the  State. 
They  therefore  asked  and  obtained  the  passage  of  the  following  sup- 
plementary act  by  the  Legislature  of  1887: 

CHAPTEE  410.  * 

AN  ACT  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  CHAPTER  308,  LAWS  OF   1885,   ENTITLED    "  AN  ACT  TO  ES- 
TABLISH AND  MAINTAIN  AN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL." 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact : 

Section  1.  That  the  industrial  school  provided  for  in  chapter  308,  laws  of  1885, 
shall  be  denominated  "  The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,*'  and  shall  be  located  on  the  lands  offered  to  be  donated,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  said  law.  by  R.  Stanhoj)ePullen,  of  Raleigh,  Wake  county,  lying- 
west  and  near  the  city  of  Raleigh. 

Sec.  2.  The  leading  object  of  this  college  shall  be  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

Sec.  3.  The  management  and  control  of  said  college,  and  the  care  and  pre- 
servation of  all  its  property  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  to  be  composed 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  North  Carolina  and  five  other  persons  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  its  president,  instructors  and  as  many  ofl&cers  and  servants 
as  to  them  shall  appear  necessary  and  proper,  and  shall  afiix  their  salaries  and 
prescribe  their  duties;  they  shall  also  prescribe  rules  for  the  management  and  pre- 
servation of  good  order  and  morals  at  the  said  college  as  are  usually  made  in  such 
institutions  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  State: 
have  charge  of  the  disbursement  of  its  funds  and  have  general  and  entire  super- 
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vision  of  tiie  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  said  college.  And  the  presi- 
dent and  instructors  in  the  said  college  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  said  board 
of  trustees,  shall  have  the  power  of  conferring  such  certificates  of  ijroficiency  or 
marks  of  merit  as  are  usually  conferred  by  such  colleges:  Provided,  that  the 
board  of  trustees  shall  be  composed  half  of  each  political  party. 

Sec.  4.  The  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  this  State  for  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars  issued  for  the  principal  of  the  land  scrip  fund  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  shall  be  transferred  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  1888,  or  as  soon  thereaf- 
ter as  it  shall  appear  that  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  interest  on  the  land  scrip  fund,  and  that  the  principal  of  the  fund  will 
not  in  any  way  be  compromised  by  such  transfer  to  the  said  board  of  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  said  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  the  interest  thereon  shall  thereafter  be  paid  to  them  by  the  treasurer  semi- 
annually on  the  first  day  of  July  and  January  in  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing in  the  support  of  said  college,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  entitled  "an  act  donating  public  lands  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts." 

Sec.  5.  That  the  directors  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Penitentiary  shall  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  all  brick  and  stone  requisite  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
buildings  of  the  said  college,  and  to  furnish  convict  labor  for  the  preparation  of 
the  grounds  and  the  foundations,  the  erection  of  the  said  buildings,  and  for  such 
other  purposes  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  said  college  as  they  may 
be  able,  such  material  and  labor  to  be  free  of  charge  to  said  college:  Provided, 
that  the  work  required  of  the  penitentiary  shall  not  interfere  with  any  contracts 
upon  which  the  penitentiary  may  be  engaged,  and  that  the  work  by  the  peniten- 
tiary shall  be  limited  to  two  years  from  date. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  board  of  agriculture  shall  turn  over  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
said  college  as  provided  in  this  act,  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment,  maintenance 
and  enlargement  of  the  said  college,  all  funds,  lands,  material  and  other  property 
which  have  accumulated  in  their  hands  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
school  under  chapter  308,  laws  of  1885,  and  annually  thereafter  the  whole  residue 
of  their  funds  from  license  on  fertilizers,  remaining  over  and  not  required  to  con- 
duct the  regular  work  of  that  department.  The  agricultural  experiment  and  fer- 
tilizer control  station  already  established  under  the  management  of  the  said  board 
of  agriculture,  shall  be  connected  with  the  said  college,  and  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture may  turn  over  to  said  trustees,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  purposes  of  said 
college,  any  buildings,  lands,  laboratories,  museums  or  other  property  which  may 
be  in  their  possession,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  thought  proper.  The  said 
board  of  trustees  are  empowered  to  receive  any  donations  of  property,  real  or 
personal,  which  may  be  made  to  the  said  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  invest  or  expend  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  said 
college.  The  said  board  of  agriculture  shall  have  power  to  accept  on  behalf  of  this 
State  donations  of  property,  real  or  personal  and  any  appropriations,  which  may 
be  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  they  shall  expend  the 
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whole  amount  so  received  for  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  agricultural  experiment 
station  and  in  accordance  with  tlie  act  or  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  The  use  of  the  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  known  as  the 
Camp  Mangum  tract,  belonging  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  situated  one- 
half  mile  west  of  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  is  hereby  given  to  said  board  of  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  said  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  or  the  Experi- 
ment Station  connected  therewith. 

'Sec.  8.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  admit  to  the  beneHts  of  the  said  college  free 
of  any  charges  for  tuition  upon  proper  evidences  of  good  moral  character  and  of 
their  inability,  or  the  inability  of  their  parents  or  guardians  to  pay  their  tuition,  a 
certain  number  of  youths,  to  be  determined  by  them,  not  to  be  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  shall  apportion  the  same  to  the  different  counties,  applying 
according  to  the  relative  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
North  Carolina.  The  said  board  are  hereby  empowered  to  make  necessary  regu- 
lations for  carrying  this  into  effect,  and  for  the  admission  of  other  students. 

Sec.  9.  Every  student  in  this  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall 
be  required  to  take  a  course  of  manual  training  or  labor,  together  with  the  other 
courses  of  study  and  exercise,  as  the  board  shall  direct. 

Sec.  10.  All  laws  and  sections  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

By  the  passage  of  this  statute,  the  original  plans  for  the  Industrial 
School  were  much  enlarged,  and  means  provided  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  friends  of  manual  and 
technical  training  in  North  Carolina,  both  with  respect  to  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  the  mechanic  arts. 

As  directed  by  the  above  law,  the  trustees  mentioned  in  the  same 
during  the  past  year  commenced  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
use  of  the  college  on  an  eligible  tract  of  land  about  a  mile  west  of 
the  city  of  Raleigh,  donated  for  the  purpose  by  R.  Stanhope  Pullen, 
Esq.,  a  liberal  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  said  city. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  building  for  the  College  was  laid  with  im- 
posing Masonic  ceremonies  on  the  22d  of  August  last,  at  which  time 
interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by  Gov.  Scales,  Gen.  Rufus  Bar- 
ringer  and  W.  J.  Peele,  Esq.,  on  the  subject  of  manual  and  technical 
education,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  interested  audience  from 
our  own  and  other  Southern  States,  the  Inter-State  Farmers'  Con- 
vention of  the  South  being  in  session  at  Raleigh  at  tlie  time. 

The  college  building,  whose  corner-stone  w^as  so  auspiciously 
laid,  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  ready  for  students  during  the 
present  year,  and  doubtless  will  be  opened  for  them  during  the  com- 
ing fall. 
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This  is  what  has  been  accomplished  tlius  far  towards  securing 
manual  and  technical  training  in  North  Carolina  b}-  the  State,  ajid 
the  development  of  this  beginning  will  be  watched  witli  interest, 
especially  by  the  progressive  men  of  the  commonwealth.  When  we 
remember  that  the  purpose  of  this  college  is  to  foster  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  reflect  upon  our  needs  in  these  respects,  we  can 
but  conclude  that  the  College  has  a  broad  field  for  usefulness  in  this 
State,  which  cannot  be  too  soon  occupied.  If  our  State  is  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  polic}"  of  those  States  in  which  these  schools  have 
been  established,  and  in  wdiich  they  have  passed  beyond  the  exper- 
imental stage,  the  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  wull  receive  such  support  as  will  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses without  being  cramped  for  necessary  means.  While  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  instruction  may  be  in  the  initial  stage  with 
us,  with  others  it  is  neither  initial  nor  experimental.  It  has  accom- 
plished the  most  beneficent  results,  and  it  will  do  the  same  for  our 
people  if  it  has  an  opportunity. 

Perhaps  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  given  manual  and  tech- 
nical training  great  attention  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  will  be  of 
interest  to  those  among  our  own  people  interested  in  the  subject.  We 
therefore  give  some  extracts  on  manual  and  technical  training,  from 
the  leaders  of  thought,  with  respect  to  it,  in  other  States  of  the  Union  : 

Edward  Atkinson,  the  eminent  economist,  says  : 

"  We  have  proved  here  in  Boston,  and  the  lesson  has  been  taken  from  here  to 
St.  Louis  and  other  cities,  that  while  the  instruction  of  the  head  is  going  on,  the 
universal  tool — the  human  hand — can  also  be  trained  to  metal- working,  to  car- 
pentry and  to  other  arts;  not  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  boy  for  either  of  these 
particular  arts,  but  that  in  learning  the  rudiments  of  them  he  may  learn  to  apply 
brain,  eye  and  hand  together  to  any  of  the  arts  which  he  may  take  up  for  his  life 
work.  We  have  run  the  education  of  the  brain  in  the  ground  and  neglected  the 
hand.'" 

Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  Superintendent  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says  upon  the  subject  of  manual  train- 
ing in  schools  the  following  : 

' '  We  do  not  wish  or  propose  to  neglect  or  underrate  literary  and  scientific  cul- 
ture; we  strive  to  include  all  the  elements  in  just  proportion.    When  the  manual 

17 
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elements  which  are  essential  to  a  liberal  education  are  universally  accepted  and 
incorporated  into  American  schools,  the  word  '  manual '  may  very  properly  be 
drcTpped. 

"  I  use  the  word  'liberal'  in  its  strict  sense  of  '  free.'  No  education  can  be 
'  free '  which  leaves  the  child  no  choice,  or  which  leaves  a  bias  against  any  hono- 
rable occupation;  which  walls  up  the  avenues  of  approach  to  any  vocation  requir- 
ing intelligence  and  skill.  A  truly  liberal  education  educates  equally  for  all  spheres 
of  usefulness;  it  furnishes  the  broad  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  superstruc- 
ture of  a  happy,  useful  and  successful  life.  To  be  sure,  this  claim  has  been  made 
for  the  old  education,  but  the  claim  is  not  allowed.  The  new  education  has  the 
missing  features  all  supplied.  The  old  education  was  like  a  two-legged  stool,  it 
lacked  stability.  The  new  education  stands  squarely  on  three  legs,  and  is  steady 
on  the  roughest  ground. 

"  I  claim  as  the  fruits  of  manual  labor,  when  combined,  as  it  always  should  be, 
with  generous  mental  and  moral  training,  the  following  : 

•'  1.  Boys  will  stay  in  school  longer  than  they  do  now. — Every  one  knows  hovr 
classes  of  boys  diminish  as  they  approach  and  pass  through  the  high  school.  The 
deserters  scale  the  walls  and  break  for  the  shelter  of  active  life.  The  drill  is  unat- 
tractive, and  so  far  as  they  can  see,  of  comparatively  little  value.  There  is  a  wide 
conviction  of  this  inutility  of  schooling  for  the  great  mass  of  children  beyond 
the  primary  grades,  and  this  conviction  is  not  limited  to  any  class  or  grade  of  intel- 
ligence. 

"  From  the  observed  influence  of  manual  training  upon  boys  and  indirectly  upon 
the  parents,  I  am  led  to  claim  that  when  the  last  year  of  grammar  and  high  schools 
include  manual  training,  they  will  meet  a  much  wider  demand;  that  the  education 
they  afford  will  be  really  more  valuable;  and,  consequently,  that  the  attendance  of 
boys  will  be  more  than  doubled.  Add  the  manual  elements  with  their  freshness 
and  variety,  their  delightful  shop  exercises,  their  healthy,  intellectual  and  moral 
atmosi)here,  and  the  living  reality  of  their  work,  and  the  boys  ivill  stay  in  school. 
Such  a  result  would  be  an  unmixed  good.  I  have  seen  boys  doing  well  in  a  man- 
]iial  training  school  who  could  not  have  been  forced  to  attend  an  ordinary  school. 

"  2.  Better  Intellectual  Development. — I  am  met  here  with  the  objection  that  I 
,am  aiming  at  an  impossibility;  that,  if  I  attempt  to  round  out  education  by  the 
introduction  of  manual  training,  to  develop  the  creative  or  executive  side,  I  shall 
.certainly  curtail  it  of  elements  more  valuable  still  ;  that  the  educational  cup  is 
now  full;  and  that  if  I  pour  in  my  gross  material  notions  on  one  side,  some  of  the 
most  precious  inijellectual  fluid  will  certainly  flow  out  on  the  other. 

"  Now,  I  deny  that  the  introduction  of  manual  training  does  of  necessity  force 
.out  any  essential  feature  of  mental  and  moral  culture.  The  cup  may  be,  and  prob- 
^ably  is,  full  to  overflowing,  but  it  is  a  shriveled  and  one-sided  cup.  It  is  as  sensi- 
tive and  active  in  its  defence  as  are  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  which,  when  overfed 
.with  ill-assorted  food,  contracts,  rebels,  and  overflows,  but  which  expands  and 
readily  digests  generous  rations  of  varied  diet.  Did  you  ever  see  one  whose  mind 
was  nauseated  with  speUing  books,  lexicons,  and  grammars,  and  an  endless  hash 
lOf  words  and  definitions  ? 

"  The  education  of  hands  is  the  means  of  more  completely  and  eflficaciously  edu- 
cating the  brain.  Manual  dexterity  is  but  the  evidence  of  a  certain  kind  of  men- 
tal power;  and  this  mental  power,  coupled  with  a  familiarity  with  the  tools  the 
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hands  use,  is  doubtless  the  only  basis  of  that  sound,  practical  judgment  and  ready 
mastery  of  material  forces  which  always  characterize  those  well  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  active,  industrial  life. 

"  Manual  exercises,  which  are  at  the  same  time  intellectual  exercises,  are  highly 
attractive  to  healthy  boys.  If  you  doubt  this,  go  into  the  shops  of  a  manual  train- 
ing school  and  see  for  yourselves.  Go,  for  instance,  into  our  forging  shop,  where 
naetals  are  wrought  through  the  agency  of  heat.  A  score  of  young  vulcans,  bare 
armed,  leather  aproned,  with  many  a  drop  of  honest  sweat,  and  other  trademarks 
of  toil,  stand  up  to  their  anvils  with  an  unconscious  earnestness  which  shows  how 
much  they  enjoy  their  work.  What  are  they  doing  ?  They  are  using  brains  and 
hands.  They  are  studying  definitions,  in  the  only  dictionary  which  readily  defines 
the  meaning  of  such  words  as  'iron,'  '  steel,'  '  welding,'  '  tempering,'  '  upsetting,' 
'  chilling,'  etc.  And,  in  shops  where  metals  are  wrought  cold  (which,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  we  call  our  machine  shop),  every  new  exercise  is  like  a  delightful 
trip  into  a  new  field  of  thought  and  investigation.  Every  exercise,  if  properly 
conducted,  is  both  mental  and  manual.  Every  tool  used  and  every  process  fol- 
lowed has  its  history,  its  genesis,  and  its  evolution. 

•'  In  a  manual  training  school,  everything  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  boy;  he  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  shop;  he  is  the  only  article  to  he  put  upon  the  market. 
No  one  can  learn  from  a  book  the  true  force  of  technical  terms  and  definitions, 
nor  the  properties  of  materials.  All  descriptive  words  and  names  must  base  their 
meaning  upon  our  own  consciousness  of  the  things  they  signify.  The  obscurities 
of  the  text-books  (often  doubly  obscure  from  the  lack  of  proper  training  on  the 
part  of  the  authors,  who  describe  processes  they  never  tried,  and  objects  they 
never  saw)  vanish  before  the  steady  gaze  of  a  boy  whose  hands  and  eyes  have 
assisted  in  the  building  of  mental  images. 

"  Then,  again,  the  habit  of  clear-headedness,  of  precision  in  regard  to  the  minor 
details  of  a  subject,  and  experimental  knowledge  of  the  full  force  of  the  words 
and  symbols  used — stretches  with  its  wholesome  influence  into  the  study  of  words 
and  the  structure  of  language.  As  Felix  Adeler  says,  the  doing  of  one  thing  well 
is  the  beginning  of  doing  all  things  well.  I  am  a  thorough  disbeliever  in  the  doc- 
trine that  it  is  ever  educationally  useful  to  commit  to  memory  words  which  are 
not  understood.  The  memory  has  its  abundant  uses,  and  should  be  carefully  cul- 
tivated ;  but  when  it  usurps  the  place  of  the  understanding,  when  it  beguiles  the 
mind  into  the  habit  of  accepting  the  images  of  words  for  the  images  of  the  things 
the  words  stand  for,  then  the  memory  becomes  a  positive  hindrance  to  intellectual 
development. 

' '  '  Manual  training  is  essential  to  the  right  and  full  development  of  the  human 
mind,  and  therefore  no  less  beneficial  to  those  w^ho  are  not  going  to  become  arti- 
sans than  to  those  who  are.  .  .  The  workshop  method  of  instruction  is  of  great 
educational  value,  for  it  brings  the  learner  face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  nature; 
his  mind  increases  in  knowledge  by  direct  personal  experience  with  forms  of  mat- 
ter and  manifestations  of  force.  No  mere  words  intervene.  The  manual  exer- 
cises of  the  shop  train  mental  power  rather  than  load  the  memory;  they  fill  the 
mind  with  the  solid  merchandise  of  knowledge,  and  not  ivith  its  empty  packing 
eases.' 

"  3.  A  more  Wholesome  Moral  Education. — The  finest  fruit  of  education  is  char- 
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acter;  and  the  more  comijlete  and  symmetrical,  the  more  perfectly  balanced  the 
education,  the  choicer  the  fruit. 

'*  Dr.  Adeler  has  pointed  out,  with  great  force  and  elegance,  the  influence  of  the 
exercises  of  the  shop  upon  the  formation  of  character.  This  influence,  he  holds, 
will  be  '  nothing  short  of  revolutionary,  inasmuch  as  it  will  help  to  overthrow 
many  of  the  impure  conceptions  that  prevail  at  the  present  day.'  The  tasks  we 
set  are  not  to  be  judged  by  commercial  standards;  our  standard  is  one  hundred 
per  cent.;  the  articles  we  make  are  not  to  be  sold;  they  have  nopecimiax-y  value; 
they  are  merely  typical  forms;  their  worth  consists  in  being  true,  or  in  being 
beaiitiful,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  The  manual  training  school,  when  well  conducted,  seems  to  me  to  furnish  to 
its  pupils  just  the  opportunity  which  Walter  Scott,  in  '  Waverley,'  says  that  his 
young  hero  was  losing  forever — '  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  habits  of  firm  and 
assiduous  applications;  of  gaining  the  art  of  controlling,  directing,  and  concen- 
trating the  powers  of  his  mind  for  earnest  investigation — an  art  far  more  essential 
than  even  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  classical  learning  which  is  the  prim- 
ary object  of  stud}' '  (at  school). 

"4.  Sounder  Judgments  of  Men  and  Things. — The  proverbially  poor  judg- 
ments of  scholars  have  led  to  the  popular  belief  that  theory  is  one  thing  and  prac- 
tice a  very  different  thing;  that  theoretically  a  thing  is  one  way,  practically  an- 
other. The  truth  is,  that  correct  theory  and  practice  agree  perfectly.  If  in  his 
theory  one  leaves  out  a  single  element  of  the  problem,  or  fails  to  give  each  its  due 
weight,  his  theoi-y  is  false.  The  school-men  have  been  so  accustomed  to  living  in 
an  ideal  world,  the  world  of  books  and  books  only,  where  they  have  found  only 
ideal  problems,  and  they  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the  real  world  and  the  condi- 
tions of  real  problems,  that  their  solutions  have  very  generally  been  false. 

"  A  harmonious  culture  develops  common  sense,  and  common  sense  is  the  basis 
of  good  judgment.  We  aim  to  raise  this  kind  of  fruit.  Boys  who  put  every 
theory  to  the  practical  test,  who  know  something  about  what  the  idealists  call 
'  the  total  depravity  of  inanimate  things,'  who  probe  and  test  every  statement  and 
appliance,  with  whom  authority  and  tradition,  the  bane  of  too  much  '  book  learn- 
ing,' have  little  influence,  and  who  therefore  are  apt  to  take  things  at  their  true 
value,  are  fitted  to  focus  correctly  upon  the  problems  of  real  life. 

• '  5.  Better  Qhoice  of  Occupations. — This  point  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  An  error  here  is  often  fatal.  But  to  choose 
without  knowledge  is  to  draw  as  in  a  lottery,  and  when  boys  know  neither  them- 
selves nor  the  world  they  are  to  live  in,  and  when  parents  do  not  know  their  own 
children,  it  is  more  than  an  even  chance  that  the  square  plug  will  get  into  the 
round  hole. 

"In  the  past,  comparatively  few  of  the  better  educated  have  sought  the  man- 
ual occupations.  The  one-sided  training  of  the  schools  has  divided  active  men 
into  two  classes — those  who  have  sought  to  live  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
and  those  who  have  sought  to  live  by  the  work  of  other  men's  hands. 

"Hitherto  men  who  have  aimed  to  cultivate  their  minds  have  neglected  their 
hands,  and  those  who  have  labored  with  their  hands  have  found  no  opportunity 
to  specially  cultivate  their  brains.  The  crying  demand  to  day  is  for  intellectual 
combined  with  manual  training.  It  is  this  want  that  the  manual  training  school 
aims  to  supply. 
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"6.  Material  Success  for  the  Individual  and  for  the  Community. — Material 
success  ought  not  to  be  the  chief  object  in  Hfe,  though  it  may  be  sought  with 
honor  and  worthilry  won:  in  fact,  success  would  appear  to  be  inevitable  to  one 
who  possesses  health  and  good  judgment,  and  who,  having  chosen  his  occupation 
wisely,  follows  it  faithfully. 

"Our  graduates  have  been  out  of  school  less  than  a  year,  but  I  have  seen 
enough  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  their  chances  of  material  success  are  unusu- 
ally good.  As  workmen,  they  will  soon  step  to  the  front;  as  employers  and  man- 
ufactiu-ers,  they  will  be  self- directing  and  efficient  inspectors. 

Communities  will  prosper  wheniheir  young  men  prosper.  This  is  the  dynamic 
age;  the  great  forces  of  nature  are  being  harnessed  to  do  our  work,  and  we  are  just 
beginning  to  leai'n  how  to  drive.  Invention  is  in  its  youth,  and  manual  training 
is  the  very  breath  of  its  nostrils. 

"7.  The  Elevation  of  Manual  Occupations  from  tlie  Realm  of  Brute,  Unintel- 
ligent Labor  to  one  Requiring  and  Rewarding  Cultivation  and  Skill. — A  brute 
can  exert  brute  strength:  to  man  alone  is  it  given  to  invent  and  use  tools.  Man 
subdues  nature  and  develops  art  through  the  instrumentality  of  tools.  Says 
Carlyle  :  •  Nowhere  do  you  find  him  without  tools;  without  tools  he  is  nothing; 
with  tools  he  is  all.'  To  tvirn  a  crank,  or  carry  a  hod,  one  only  needs  muscular 
power.  But  to  devise  and  build  the  light  engine,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
a  single  intelligent  master-spirit,  shall  lift  the  burden  of  a  hundred  men,  requires 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  manual  skill. 

' '  In  like  manner  every  occupation  becomes  ennobled  by  the  transforming  influ- 
ence of  thought  and  skill.  The  farmer  of  old  yoked  his  wife  with  his  cow,  and 
together  they  dragged  the  clumsy  plow,  or  transported  the  scanty  harvest.  Down 
to  fifty  years  ago  the  life  of  a  farmer  was  associated  with  unceasing,  stupefying 
toil.  What  will  it  be  when  every  farmer's  boy  is  properly  educated  and  trained  ? 
Farming  is  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of  horse-power,  steam-power,  and 
machinery.  Who,  then,  shall  follow  the  farm  with  honor,  pleasure  and  success? 
Evidently  only  he  whose  cultivated  mind  and  trained  hands  make  him  a  master 
of  the  tools  he  must  use. 

' '  Some  appear  to  think  that  the  continued  invention  of  tools  and  new  machines 
will  diminish  the  demand  for  men  skilled  in  mechanical  matters;  but  they  are 
clearly  wrong.  True,  they  will  diminish  the  demand  for  unintelligent  labor — 
and  some  prominent  educators,  who  take  ground  against  manual  training,  have 
apparently  no  idea  of  labor  except  unintelligent  labor.  If  there  are  more  machines, 
there  must  be  more  makers,  inventors,  and  directors.  Not  one  useful  invention  in 
ten  is  made  by  a  man  who  is  not  a  skilled  mechanic.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the 
mechanics  have  suffered  from  one-sided  education.  They  have  paid  too  little  atten- 
tion to  science  and  the  graphic  arts.  Hence  every  manual  pursviit  will  become  ele- 
vated in  the  intellectual  scale  when  mechanics  are  broadly,  liberally  trained. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  common  belief  is,  that  it  requires  no  great  amount  of  brains 
or  intelligence  to  be  a  mechanic;  and  those  who  go  throvigh  the  schools  are  not 
expected  by  their  teachers  to  be  mechanics.  Every  bright  farmer's  boy,  every 
gifted  son  of  a  mechanic,  if  he  but  stay  in  school,  is  sure  to  be  stolen  away  from 
the  occupation  of  his  father  and  led  into  the  ranks  of  the  '  learned  professions.' 

"Here  is  where  the  influence  of  manual  training  will  be  most  beneficial.  It 
will  bring  into  the  manual  occupations  a  new  element,  a  fairly  educated  class, 
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which  will  greatly  increase  their  value,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  them  new 
dignity. 

"  8.  The  Solution  of  Labor  Problems. — Finally,  I  claim  that  the  manual  train- 
ing school  furnishes  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  labor  vs.  capital.  The  new 
education  will  give  more  comiDlete  development,  versatihty,  and  adaptability  to 
circumstance.  No  liberally  trained  workman  can  be  a  slave  to  a  method,  or  de- 
pend upon  the  demand  for  a  particular  article  or  kind  of  labor.  It  is  only  the 
uneducated,  unintelligent  mechanic  \vho  suffers  from  the  invention  of  a  new 
tool.  The  thoroughly  trained  mechanic  enjoys  the  extraordinary  advantage  of 
being  able,  like  the  well-taught  mathematician, ^o  apply  his  skill  to  every  problem; 
with  every  new  tool  and  new  process  he  rises  to  new  usefulness  and  worth. 

"  The  leaders  of  mobs  are  not  illiterate,  but  they  are  narrow,  the  victims  of  a 
one-sided  education ,  and  their  followers  are  the  victims  of  a  double  one-sidedness. 
Give  them  a  Liberal  training,  and  you  emancipate  them  alike  from  the  tyranny  of 
unworthy  leaders  and  the  slavery  of  a  vocation.  The  sense  of  hardship  and  wrong 
will  never  come  and  bloody  riots  will  cease  when  working  men  shall  have  such 
intellectual,  mechanical,  and  moral  cultvire  that  new  tools,  new  processes,  and 
new  machines,  will  only  furnish  opportunities  for  more  culture,  and  add  new 
dignity  and  respect  to  their  calUng." 

In  Europe,  what  is  called  manual  and  technical  training  was  long 
in  vogue  before  it  was  introduced  into  this  country.  Its  introduction 
into  Europe  was  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  decadence  of  the 
apprentice  system,  a  decay  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  appa- 
rent in  this  country.  Everywhere  it  was  introduced  its  effects  were 
so  marked  for  good,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  prosperity  and 
power  of  cities,  and  even  communities,  as  to  become  a  reliance  for 
that  purpose.  Hence,  the  countries  of  Europe  have  become  almost 
as  jealous  of  one  another  along  technical  as  military  lines.  When- 
ever the  British  find  that  they  are  falling  behind  the  French  or  the 
Germans  in  skilled  work,  they  look  to  their  technical  schools  to.  rem- 
edy the  deficiency,  and  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  enable  them  to 
do  it.     So  it  is  with  other  nations  of  Europe. 

Upon  this  subject,  a  recent  writer  says  : 

' '  Chemnitz  is  one  of  the  principal  industrial  towns  in  Germany.  Hosiery  and 
woven  fabrics  are  its  principal  industries.  In  this  town,  as  in  all  Germany,  com- 
pulsory education  has  been  at  work  for  many  years;  no  child  can  leave  the  schools 
before  fourteen  years  old.  It  has  three  technical  schools.  The  Higher  Weaving 
School,  erected  by  the  corporation,  the  Agricultural  School  and  the  Technical  In- 
stitute. This  last  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $400,000,  and  is  principally  main- 
tained by  the  State.  Mr.  Falkin,  an  English  manufacturer,  residing  at  Chemnitz, 
states  that  it  has  destroyed  the  manufacture  of  gloves  at  Nottingham,  and  is  slowly 
undermining  the  hosiery  trade,  asks  what  it  is  that  has  enabled  the  weaker  race  to 
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take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  stronger,  and  to  compete  with  them  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  ?  And  thinks  that  the  answer  will  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
'  the  educational  advantages  of  the  people  of  Chemnitz.' 

"  In  connection  with  this  great  school  a  professor  has  been  appointed  whose  sole 
duty  it  is  to  travel  about  and  make  drawings  of  new  machines  of  every  descrip- 
tion belonging  to  all  industries,  which  are  afterwards  used  by  the  students  of  ma- 
chine construction  and  engineering.  The  government  also  sends  professors,  free 
of  expense,  to  England,  or  any  other  country  where  they  can  see  things  that  will 
be  of  use  to  them  in  their  woi"k.  With  such  a  system,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
Germany  possesses  a  larger  nvimber  both  of  skilled  and  scientific  workmen  and 
masters,  who  come  to  their  work  with  their  minds  thoroughly  trained  to  appro- 
priate and  adopt  all  the  improvements  which  science  can  suggest." 

The  fad  is,  the  countries  of  Europe  are  watching  one  another  in 
industrial  pursuits  with  the  keenest  interest.  Dependence  upon  mil- 
itary power  for  the  pre  eminence  of  a  people  is  no  longer  held  in  that 
estimation  in  which  it  formerly  was.  Science  has  very  much  en- 
croached upon  its  domain,  and  threatens  to  abolish  war  and  lead  the 
nations  in  the  ways  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  has  not  only  made 
encroachments  upon  war,  but  also  made  inroads  upon  old  industrial 
methods.  Science  and  consequent  inventions  have  done  much  to 
undermine  the  present  ancient  medieval  apprentice  system.  They 
have  shown  it  to  be  too  slow  and  inefficient  for  the  hurry  of  the  indus- 
trial methods  of  to-da}',  or  at  least  there  is  not  that  time  given  to 
the  patient  instruciion  of  apprentices  which  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  The  rush  and  competition  of  machine  production 
makes  this  so,  because  under  such  circumstances  the  apprentice  is 
kept  where  his  work  will  pay  best. 

The  question  is,  how  to  meet  the  defect  and  provide  a  remedy  ? 
A  wise  and  just  apprentice  law  would  no  doubt  do  much  in  this  direc- 
tion by  fixing  proper  limitations  to  duties  and  responsibilities  on 
the  part  of  employers  and  apprentices.  While  such  a  law  might  not 
furnish  the  best  results,  it  would  tend  that  way,  in  that  it  would  be 
the  means  of  securing  all  the  instruction  that  might  be  obtained  in 
the  shops  and  factories.  The  practical  enquiry  in  our  State  is,  have 
we  a  wise  and  just  apprentice  law  ?  If  we  have  not,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  we  should  have  one,  since  such  a  law  would  do  good  if  it 
did  not  meet  all  the  requirements. 

Although  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the  only  way  to  learn  a 
trade  is  to  do  so  in  the  shops  and  factories,  there  are  others  who  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  the  matter  who  insist  that  the  old 
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apprentice  system  will  never  be  able  to  supply  the  skilled  workmen 
of  the  future,  however  much  attention  may  be  given  to  making  its 
workings  successful — that  the  mechanic  who  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  future  must  bi3  prepared  by  a  better  method,  a  method 
which  will  enable  him  to  be  master  of  his  environments,  instead  of 
being  subservient  to  them.  In  other  words,  their  contention  is  that 
the  future  mechanic  must  be  prepared  for  Iiis  work  largely  as  the 
doctor  and  the  lawyer  and  the  j)reacher  are  prepare^!  for  theirs,  that 
is,  by  special  instruction  in  schools  before  piactical  life  work  is  com- 
menced ;  that  in  this  way  not  only  proficienc}^  would  be  increased, 
but  there  would  be  a  quicker  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanic 
arts  than  is  now  witnessed,  because  the  mind  would  be  prepared  and 
stimulated  to  the  highest  development  in  industrial  ways. 

Upon  this  point  Hon.  T.  V.  Powderly  delivered  the  following 
address  before  the  sixth  annual  session  of  the  National  Convention 
of  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the  United  States,  held  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  May  •22d,  1SS8  : 

SETTLE    THE    APPRENTICESHIP   QUESTION   BY   INAUGURATING   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

From  a  paper  before  me  I  take  the  following  paragraph.  It  appears  to  furnish 
food  for  reflection  and  study :  * 

"A  very  serious  question  confronts  the  American  youth  under  the  existing  re- 
strictive system  of  apprenticeship.  What  is  to  become  of  the  millions  of  boys 
who,  having  finished  going  to  school,  are  looking  about  for  something  to  do?" 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  the  best  thought  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of 
our  time,  and  I  make  bold  to  discuss  it  briefly,  in  the  hope  that  my  words,  which 
at  best  will  serve  but  as  an  introduction,  may  cause  others  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion itself  for  discupsion. 

Have  we  a  restrictive  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the  United  States  'i  I  fail  to 
find  it  in  operation  in  many  of  the  trades  and  callings,  and  in  many  otliers  it 
exists  only  in  name.  Its  efi'ect  on  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  is  scarcely 
felt  in  the  tiade.  It  is  frequently  urged  that  the  restrictive  system  of  appren- 
ticeship is  driving  the  American  youth  from  the  skilled  callings;  that  the  native 
born  is  being  driven  from  the  workshop  to  make  room  for  the  workmen  of  for- 
eign birth.  It  is  held  by  many  that  the  trade  union  is  to  blame  far  this 
state  of  aff"airs:  that  the  American  labor  organization  is  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  workman.  When  the  mechanic  worked  steadily 
for  six  days  in  the  week  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  by  hand  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  know  the  use  of  tools;  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  task  he  had  to  bind  himself  to  the  employer  for  a  term  of 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  his  trade.  He  worked 
for  a  pittance  in  the  liope  of  one  day  being  able  to  take  his  place  at  tlie  bench  as 
a  journeyman.  It  made  no  difference  whether  he  learned  the  machinist,  black- 
smith, molding,  cooper  or  shoe-making  trade,  they  were  all  hard  to  acquire,  and 
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the  mechanics  of  twenty  or  fifteen  years  ago  had  to  learn  the  whole  trade  in  order 
to  take  his  proper  place  by  the  side  of  other  mechanics  when  out  of  his  time  and 
upon  the  road  as  a  journeyman.  At  present  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  bind  a  boy  to 
any  of  t'lese  trades,  or  to  any  particular  trade,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  all 
subdivided  to  such  an  extent  that  men  are  set  to  work  on  special  pieces  on  enter- 
ing the  workshop,  and  remain  in  that  particular  subdivision  during  their  term  of 
service.  The  chief  aim  of  the  employer  in  engaging  apprentices  is  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  cheap  help  on  work  tliat  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  competent 
mechanics  to  perform.  The  opposition  of  the  mechanic  to  a  number  of  appren- 
tices is  that  tlie  market  n^ay  not  find  too  many  craftsmen  in  search  of  employ- 
ment; under  such  conditions  wages  must  have  a  downward  tendency.  An  ap- 
prentice in  1888  does  not  enter  upon  the  trade  as  the  apprentice  of  1858  did.  In 
1858  the  apprentice  learned  all  of  the  "arts  and  mysteries"  of  the  trade,  while 
the  beginner  of  to-day  is  placed  at  a  machine  and  is  apt  to  be  kept  at  it  during 
his  entire  term  of  apprenticeship.  If  he  is  skillful,  and  manipulates  that  machine 
to  good  advantage,  he  is  mote  likely  to  be  of  better  service  to  his  employer  than 
if  he  were  allowed  to  take  turns  at  all  of  the  different  branches  of  the  trade,  but 
when  his  term  expires  he  is  of  but  little  use  as  a  mechanic,  for  should  he  apply 
to  another  employer  for  a  situation  he  may  not  be  lucky  enough  to  find  employ- 
ment at  a  machine  similar  to  the  one  at  which  he  served  his  term,  and  if  he  is  not 
so  employed  he  will  have  to  wait  until  a  vacancy  occurs,  or  tramp.  During  the 
period  from  1859  to  1875  trades  unionism  flourished  more  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  history;  it  was  during  that  period  that  the  greatest  opposition  to  an  un- 
limited number  of  apprentices  was  manifested  by  the  mechanics  of  the  United 
States.  During  that  same  period  the  employers  of  labor  learned  to  go  to  foreign 
lands  to  secure  the  services  of  mechanics  who  would  engage  to  take  the  places  of 
the  American  workmen.  The  employer  was  not  forced  to  go  abroad  for  work- 
men, but  he  regarded  the  trade  society  as  a  foreign  institution,  and  would  not  re- 
cognize it  in  dealing  with  his  employees.  He  was  inconsistent,  however,  in  going 
to  Europe  for  workmen  who  were  none  the  less  foreign  because  he  imjiorted  them. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  which  may  justly  be  styled  the  decade  of  the  iron 
man,  the  imi^ortation  of  foreign  workmen  by  employers  was  practiced  on  a  most 
extensive  scale.  During  this  same  period  trades  unionism  languished  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  jplayed  but  a  small  part  in  dictating  to  employers  how  many  ap- 
prentices they  should  engage;  yet  employers  imported  foreign  laborers  in  such 
numbers  as  to  arouse  the  American  workmen  to  a  sense  of  danger,  when  they 
began  to  rebuild  their  shattered  organizations,  in  which  work  they  were  encour- 
aged by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  latter  organization  having  secured  the  passage 
of  a  law  which,  although  frequently  violated  by  employers,  has  for  its  object  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under  contract.  The  argument 
that  trades  unionisms  is  to  blame  for  the  presence  of  so  many  foreign  born  mechan- 
ics in  our  workshops  is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  The  truth  plainly  stated 
is,  that  every  foreigner  who  is  to-day  at  work  in  the  workshops  of  the  United 
States  is  here  because  he  believed  he  could  improve  his  condition  by  coming,  or 
is  here  because  he  was  induced  to  come  by  some  agent,  or  bureau,  in  the  interest 
of  the  employers  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  neither  profitable  nor  encouraging  to  learn  a  trade  when  the  chances  are 
that  some  morning  the  mechanic  will  awake  to  find  a  machine  standing  in  his 
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place  doing  the  work  which  he  performed  the  day  before.  Inventions  have  been 
introduced  so  rapidly  and  extensively  during  the  last  ten  years  that  many  trades 
have  been  almost  revolutionized.  This  rapid  introduction  of  machinery  has  had 
a  tendency  to  depress  vs^ages:  the  reduction  in  visages  and  the  lack  of  security  in 
vrorkshop  management  has  been  the  cause  of  sending  many  a  boy  to  college  who 
would  have  gone  into  the  workshop  after  passing  through  the  routine  of  the  com- 
mon public  school. 

Americans  believe  that  they  live  in  the  best  country  in  the  world;  the  workman 
being  imbued  with  that  sentiment  believes  that  he  should  receive  the  best  wages 
in  the  world.  The  employer,  who  may  be  as  proud  of  his  country  as  the  workman, 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  employing  an  American  because  he  is  a  country- 
man, or  securing  the  services  of  cheap  workmen,  will  cast  his  lot  with  the  for- 
eign workman  and  the  dollars  and  cents  side  of  the  question.  The  foreign  work- 
man, not  knowing  what  his  services  ought  to  bring  in  this  land,  will  step  in  the 
shoes  of  the  American  workman  who  received  from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
to  three  dollars  a  day,  and  be  recompensed  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  or  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  Having  lived  where  it  was 
necessary  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy,  he  brings  his  economical  habits 
and  ideas  with  him,  and  for  a  time  he  can  exist  on  the  wages  paid  to  him. 

We  also  find  the  manufactories  of  the  United  States  being  operated  as  though 
they  were  the  property  of  one  management.  The  tendency  is  to  bring  them  under 
one  common  head  through  the  agency  of  the  "  trust."  Independence  on  the  part 
of  the  'workman  is  being  crushed  out,  for  he  has  only  to  work  in  one  mill,  work- 
shop or  factory  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  he  becomes  known  all  over.  This 
system,  although  in  its  infancy,  bids  fair  to  become  sh  perfected  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  a  man  to  work  in  any  part  of  the  country  if  his  last  employer  is 
dissatisfied  with  him.  The  tendency  throughout  for  the  past  fe'^'  years  has  been 
to  discourage  the  American  youth  when  he  sought  to  learn  a  trade.  He  is  un^vjU- 
ing  to  spend  years  in  acquiring  knowledge  which  may  never  be  of  service  to  him. 
The  colleges  and  universities  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  soon  the  professions  will 
be  as  crowded  as  the  trades  are  to-day. 

This  is  an  age  of  revolution  and  evolution.  It  is  the  most  marvelous  age  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed,  and  nothing  that  has  gone  before  can  be  compared  to 
it,  or  cited  as  an  indication  of  what  is  to  follow.  We  cannot  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  predict  anything  for  the  future;  we  grope  and  fear  to  risk  too  much, 
lest  some  new  invention  completely  upsets  all  our  plans  and  gives  the  winning 
hand  to  another.  We  find  American  youths  unwilling  to  learn  trades  because 
they  do  not  bring  rich  rewards  or  assurances  of  stability  of  employment.  There 
is  a  fascination  about  the  large  cities  which  they  did  not  bear  some  years  ago, 
and,  taking  it  altogether,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  state  of  transition  almost  impos- 
sible to  describe.  What  the  man  of  ante  helium  days  regarded  as  a  luxury  is  to- 
day an  absolute  necessity.  Take  a  look  at  the  room  in  which  you  sit  when  this 
is  read  and  contrast  it  with  what  your  surroundings  would  have  been  in  1858, 
just  thirty  years  ago;  note  the  changes  which  time  has  worked,  not  alone  in  the 
appearance  of  the  room,  but  in  that  of  its  occupants.  Once  we  put  a  little  oil  in 
a  saucer,  hung  a  rag  over  the  edge,  struck  the  flints  together  and  ignited  the  rag. 
With  such  a  light  our  reading  and  sewing  was  done.  Then  we  ran  the  tallow 
into  the  mould  and  made  the  candle;  we  next  ran  the  fluid  into  the  lamp,  and 
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stood  back  in  awe  to  see  it  burn;  after  that  gas  began  to  work  its  way  beneath 
our  sidewalks  and  into  our  sitting  rooms;  then  the  old  Drake  farm  was  tapped, 
and  the  world  was  astounded  to  find  itself  burning  the  product  of  the  earth  after 
the  refiner  changed  its  color.  Then  we  said,  we  can  go  no  farther,  and  found  our 
words  were  contradicted  by  a  glare  of  light  which  almost  rivalled  the  noonday 
sun,  and  electricity  flashed  itself  into  favor.  [On  the  9th  of  this  month  at  11 
o'clock  at  night  I  saw  a  man  painting  a  sign  on  Chesniit  street,  Philadelphia, 
without  the  aid  of  lamp  or  torch;  electricity  answered  every  purpose.] 

Ten  short  years  ago  we  wrote  our  letter,  or,  if  we  were  in  a  hurry,  we  tele- 
graphed to  our  friends;  to-day  we  call  up  the  exchange  and  talk  across  cities  and 
counties.  Soon  States  will  be  traversed  by  the  sound  of  the  human  voice.  To- 
day we  talk  into  a  funnel,  and  not  only  are  the  words  recorded,  but  the  very 
sound  and  quiver  of  the  voice  is  faithfully  preserved  to  be  repeated  as  often  as 
may  be  required  at  any  time  during  our  lives  or  after  death.  We  stop  and  ask, 
What  next?  The  answer  comes  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from  some  quar- 
ter of  the  universe  in  the  shape  of  a  new  invention.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
the  American  youth  ?  Everything,  for  we  must  devote  more  time  to  him  than 
heretofore,  so  that  he  may  not,  Micawber-like,  stand  in  idleness  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  Let  us  turn  it  up  for  him  by  inaugurating  a  system  of  indus- 
trial schools  in  which  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  trades  will  be  taught.  Surely  the 
American  youth  is  worthy  of  the  best  that  we  can  do  for  him,  and  we  should  en- 
courage him  in  his  first  steps  that  his  later  ones  may  be  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

"At  the  rate  at  which  science  is  advancing,  there  will  soon  be  no  shoveling  of 
earth,  no  leveling  of  hills  by  hand,  no  digging  of  trenches,  no  cutting  of  earth, 
or  wood,  or  iron,  by  hand;  all  of  these  things,  and  all  else  that  enters  into  the 
industry  of  the  world,  will  be  done  by  the  aid  of  science.  There  will  be  no  trades 
or  tradesmen  of  any  special  callings  or  crafts.  In  the  world's  pi-oduction  nothing 
should  be  missing,  nor  should  one  man  have  an  advantage  over  another  which 
nature  does  not  give  him.  We  will  have  men  of  no  particular  trade,  but  all  men 
will  know  all  crafts,  not  the  '  Jack  of  all  trades,'  but  a  far  different  being,  who 
knows  all  trades  well.  Every  school  room  should  be  a  workshop,  a  laboratory 
and  an  art  gallery.  At  present  a  trade  learned  is  a  trade  lost,  for  the  learner  does 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  but  one  part  of  his  calling,  and  if  thrown  out 
of  that  one  groove  cannot  fall  into  another.  Under  an  industrial  system  of  school- 
ing  every  American  youth  will  know  sufficient  of  all  trades  to  step  into  whatever 
opens  itself  to  him,  and  he  will  not  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  another  who  is  anxious  to  rise,  but  will  be  fitted  to  take  a  step  forward  at 
a  moment's  notice.  He  will  always  find  work  to  do  and  will  do  it  more  rapidly,, 
with  better  tools  and  for  a  greater  reward  than  the  artisan  of  the  present.  The 
unsettled  conditions  which  now  make  trades  unionism  a  necessity  will  vanish,  and 
in  that  age  there  will  be  but  one  organization  necessary,  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

Whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  the  above  contention,  and  how- 
ever true  or  untrue  it  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who 
maintain  these  views  are  man}^  and  are  fast  increasing.  It  may  her 
that  the  teaching  of  the  trades  in  schools  may  never  become  gene- 
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ral,  yet  the  exclusive  mind  teaching  in  the  schools  will  never  hold 
the  place  it  has  heretofore  held.  It  is  too  one-sided,  and  is  so  regarded 
even  in  those  sections  where  mental  culture  is  carried  farthest.  It 
is  insisted  that  life  is  too  short  and  time  too  precious  to  follow  the 
old  method,  in  which  separate  time  was  given  to  the  mind  and  the 
hand,  when  the  instruction  of  both  may  be  accomplished  together, 
with  the  best  results  to  each.  Especially  is  this  combined  instruction 
needed  in  the  public  schools,  where  the  great  body  of  the  children 
are  taught  who  must  early  turn  their  attention  to  money  making 
occupations.  The  abolition  of  the  labor  of  small  children  in  the 
shops  and  factories  of  some  of  the  States  has  emphasized  this  neces- 
sity. Their  work  is  needed  by  their  parents  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  even  when  they  are  at  school,  and  as  the  State  restrains 
them  from  the  shops  and  factories  for  the  ver}-  best  reasons,  it  is 
reckoned  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  be  so  instructed  while 
at  school  as  to  make  their  efforts  as  soon  as  possible  command  the 
best  remuneration.  Manual  and  technical  instruction  in  the  school, 
it  is  claimed,  attains  this  end  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  It  has 
become  so  popular  in  some  of  the  Northern  States  that  it  has  been 
insisted  that  it  should  be  incorporated  in  the  public  school  sj'stem, 
and  it  confidently  predicted  that  this  will  be  accomplished  at  no  dis- 
tant time.  A  circular  was  sent  out  by  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  1886,  to  prominent  educators  in  that  State, 
asking  them  for  their  opinion  as  to  whether  manual  or  technical 
training  should  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  instruction.  Of  the 
answers  received,  110  were  in  the  affirmative,  and  22  in  the  negative. 
President  Hunter,  of  the  New  York  Normal  College,  says  on  this 
subject : 

•'  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  introducing  manual  training  into  the  public  schools, 
believing  that  it  is  as  much  incumbent  on  tlie  teacher  to  train  the  hand  as  it  is  to 
train  the  brain;  that  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  train  a  boy  to  wield  a  hammer  or 
jack-plane  as  to  wield  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  that  in  these  days,  when  so  many  are 
seeking  to  make  a  living  as  clerks,  and  by  the  so-called  easy  employments,  it  is 
still  more  necessary  that  boys  should  be  trained  to  earn  a  living  by  following  the 
different  handicrafts.  Labor  with  the  hands  during  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  which  is  a  great  evil.  Manual  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  will  cause  the  boys  to  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  all  work  is  dignified 
and  honorable. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  teach  mechanical  trades  in  the 
public  schools:  that  the  State  has  norightto  train  carpenters,  shoemakers,  or  dress- 
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makers;  but  it  has  not  only  the  right,  but  it  is  its  duty  to  train  t]ie  children  so  that 
they  can  use  all  their  faculties  and  all  their  limbs  to  help  themselves  and  to  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  State.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  calamity  that  the  old-fashioned 
apprentice  system  should  ever  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  this  manual  training 
must,  to  a  cei'tain  extent,  remedy  the  evil. 

' '  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  deal  wiser  for  the  individual  and  better  for  the 
community,  if  every  boy,  no  matter  what  his  position  in  life,  even  if  he  intends 
to  become  a  professional  man  in  the  future,  were  to  learn  some  useful,  mechanical 
trade.  I  believe  that  all  the  German  princess,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  are  obhged 
to  learn  some  trade.  I  think  that  the  engrafting  of  manual  training  on  the  present 
public  school  system  is  much  easier  and  less  expensive  than  many  people  suppose. 
It  is  almost  as  easy  to  introduce  it  as  it  was  to  introduce  drawing  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  branch  of  education,  if  the  simple  method  of  rotation  by  the  teach- 
ers from  class  to  class  is  carried  out  in  the  four  highest  classes  of  the  public  schools. 
The  boys  could  pass  so  fronj  arithmetic  to  manual  training  as  readily  as  from  geog- 
raphy to  history.  The  chief  expense  would  be  in  the  employment  of  competent 
teachers.  The  appliances  would  last  for  a  long  time  and  would  cost  but  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  appliances  of  the  class-rooms. 

' '  I  think  that  it  would  be  more  sinaple  and  inexpensive  to  engraft  the  system  on 
the  present  public  school  curriculum  and!limit  the  instruction  to  boys  over  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old." 

Certain  it  is,  that  what  may  be  called  the  old  system  of  instruction 
relegated  manual  instruction  too  far  to  the  rear,  and  it  produced  nat- 
ural results  upon  mechanical  occupations.  They  have  been  rele- 
gated also  to  the  rear  in  the  public  mind.  This  has  been  to  the 
public  injury.  Anything  which  will  remedy  this  is  an  unmixed 
good.  It  is  claimed  that  manual  and  technical  teaching  does  this 
wherever  introduced  to  a  great  extent. 

There  have  been  some  mechanics  who  have  not  regarded  manual 
and  technical  training  in  a  very  favorable  way.  They  have  been 
afraid  that  it  would  be  carried  too  far  and  the  tendency  would  be  to 
turn  out  too  many  mechanics.  But  such  is  not  the  history  or  the 
purpose  of  manual  and  technical  instruction.  This  kind  of  instruc- 
tion does  not  aim  to  teach  trades,  but  it  aims  to  teach  useful  ideas 
about  them — to  lay  the  foundation — just  as  in  intellectual  instruc- 
tion a  few  books  are  taught  to  train  the  mind  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  future  acquisitions.  Every  student  educated  in  man- 
ual and  technical  schools  results  in  a  stimulus  to  manufacturing 
and  industrial  development.  Manufacturies  sooner  spring  up 
in  a  State  in  that  way  than  in  any  other,  because  men  are  taught 
how  to  use  natural  forces  as  they  cannot  be  done  under  the  old 
system.     Employers  are  created  as  well  as  employees.     The  fact  is 
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that  in  those  States  where  the  greatest  number  of  mechanics  are, 
and  where  the  best  opportunities  exist  for  instruction  in  the  trades, 
there  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  demand  for  technical  instruction. 

The  following  from  an  address  by  Hon.  T.  V.  Powderly,  read  before 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Convention  of  Public  School  Teachers,  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  on  July  5th,  1888,  bears  upon  this  point : 

An  argument  used  against  industrial  scliools  by  some  is  that  they  will  be  used 
to  teach  boys  and  girls  occupations  and  trades,  which  will  make  them  but  slaves 
to  employers  on  leaving  school.  Trades  should  not  and  will  not  be  taught  in 
schools,  but  the  American  youth  should  be  so  instructed  in  hand  and  brain  as  to 
enable  him  to  so  successfully  cope  with  the  agencies  of  the  world's  production  as 
to  break  the  power  of  the  unscruj^ulous  employer  and  make  machinery  the  slave 
of  man,  instead  of  the  hard,  unrelenting  master  it  is  to-day.  I  may  be  called  an 
Utopiast,  but  I  believe  the  future  will  see  no  trades  or  tradesmen,  nor  will  there 
be  special  callings  in  which  machinery  will  be  master.  In  such  an  age  nothing 
should  be  missing  that  will  give  man  an  equal  chance  with  his  brother,  nor  should 
one  individual  have  an  advantage  over  his  feUow-man  which  nature  does  not 
give  to  him. 

Let  us  adjourn  from  here  and  go  to  the  Dickson  Machine  Works  as  a  body,  and 
as  we  file  through  I  doubt  if  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  will  not  be  unable 
to  tell  the  difference  between  lathe  and  drill  press,  or  drill  press  and  slotting 
machine,  or  between  the  slotting  machine  and  planer,  or  planer  and  any  other 
machine.  We  see  a  nut  being  turned  with  a  wrench  and  wound  on  its  spiral  way 
to  its  place  on  the  end  of  a  bolt,  but  we  do  not  know  anything  of  the  means  by 
which  the  thread  was  cut,  nor  would  we  be  able  to  take  that  nut  away  in  case  of 
necessity  in  a  skillful  or  satisfactory  manner.  Every  school-room  should  have 
its  forge,  its  lathe,  its  slotter,  drill  press  and  planer,  not  that  one  boy  may  learn  a 
trade,  but  that  all  boys  may  know  what  these  machines  are  for  and  what  they 
can  do.  Every  school-room  should  be  a  workshop,  a  laboratory  and  an  art  gal- 
lery. Not  that  the  trades,  sciences  and  arts  may  be  taught  in  the  school-room, 
for  that  would  not  be  possible,  but  that  the  boy  and  girl  may  know  and  become 
acquainted  with  agencies  that  give  us  the  steam  engine,  the  electric  car  and  the 
other  appliances  which  we  find  in  operation  every  day. 

Not  to  teach  the  youth  one  trade,  but  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  many  that 
he  may  make  no  mistake  in  selecting  the  one  to  learn  and  for  which  he  is  best 
adapted,  is  why  we  should  introduce  machinery  to  the  school-room. 

Nor  should  we  stop  at  machinery,  we  should  for  every  school-room  have  a 
miniature  farm,  a  nursery  and  botanical  garden.  If  not  in  close  proximity  to 
the  school-room,  they  should  be  located  where  the  scholars  could  attend  once  a 
week.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  making  farmers,  nurserymen  and  botanist  of  the 
scholars,  but  that  they  may  know  the  importance  of  the  farm,  the  nursery  and 
botanical  garden.  Not  that  they  may  be  taught  to  select  one  of  these  callings  as 
a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  that  they  may  know  enough  of  all  them  to 
be  able  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  a  calling  when  called  upon  to  choose  one. 

The  use  of  the  shovel,  the  pick  and  plow,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lathe,  anvil  and 
painter's  brush,  should  be  taught  the  American  youth;  then,  when  his  school-boy 
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days  are  at  an  end,  his  entry  to  the  paths  of  manhood  will  be  less  tortuous  for 
the  knowledge  he  has  gained. 

It  is  asked  how  can  our  school  teachers  show  the  youth  what  to  do  with  the 
machines  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  them  themselves.  By  beginning  at 
once  to  put  in  operation  such  a  system  as  is  described,  so  that  teachers  and 
scholars  may  learn  together  at  the  start. 

How  often  do  we  hear  it  said  of  a  poor  speaker,  who  may  perhaps  be  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  doing  his  best  to  teach  the  word  of  God,  "  That  man  ought  to  be 
wheeling  a  barrow."  Men  who  are  lawyers  are  often  told  that  they  "should  be 
shoeing  horses,"  and  the  cause  of  this  is  that  when  going  to  school  they  were  not 
taught  to  know  the  value  of  a  well-shod  horse,  or  how  to  manipulate  a  wheel- 
barrow; on  the  contrary,  many  are  taught  to  despise  the  wheelbarrow  and  to 
look  down  on  the  man  who  knows  how  to  shoe  a  horse. 

Half  of  the  world's  work  is  spoiled  for  lack  of  early  training  and  guidance. 

Incompetency  has  lost  more  to  the  world  than  dishonesty,  and  much  of  the 
dishonesty  we  read  of  is  due  to  incompetency. 

R.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.,  in  1881,  showed  that  of  the  number  of  men  doing  business 
in  Chicago  in  1870  fifty  per  cent,  had  failed. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  ninety-seven  out  of  every  hundred  who  engage  in 
business  fail  for  one  cause  or  another,  but  the  principal  reason  is  that  those  who 
fail  are  incompetent;  they  do  not  know  that  they  are  not  fitted  to  engage  in  that 
particular  business,  and  having  had  no  training  in  any  given  direction  while  at 
school,  they,  of  course,  were  not  aware  of  how  little  they  know  until  they  tried 
and  failed.  Charles  H.  Ham,  in  a  w^ork  entitled  "Manual  Training,"  says: 
"These  failures,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  of  railway  enterprises,  and  the  almost  total 
wreck  of  mercantile  ventures,  show  that  the  business  of  this  country  is  done,  as 
a  Yankee  might  say,  'by  guess,'  or  as  the  mechanic  of  the  old  regime  would  say, 
'  by  the  rule  of  thumb.'  The  conclusion  is  hence  irresistible  that  the  youth  of  the 
United  States  are  not  so  educated  as  to  fit  them  for  the  conduct  to  a  successful  is- 
sue of  great  business  enterprises.  And  this  is  an  impeachment  of  what  is  regarded, 
on  the  whole,  as  the  best  systeji  of  popular  education  in  operation  in  the  world." 

Horace  Mann  spoke  truthfully  when  he  said:  "School-houses  are  the  republican 
line  of  fortification."  The  fortification  of  thirty  years  ago  that  could  withstand 
the  bomb  and  cannon  ball  of  that  period  would  crumble  into  dust  before  the  mis- 
siles of  the  present  inventive  age,  and  if  we  are  called  upon  to  erect  fortifications 
to-day  we  must  improve  on  the  old  ones,  which  were  the  best  in  their  day;  we 
must  make  stronger  ones,  and  so  construct  them  as  to.  withstand  the  assaults  of 
science  and  art.  Our  school-houses  must  not  be  behind  our  fortifications— they 
must  be  improved  and  made  as  near  perfect  as  possible,  for  they  are  our  only 
fortification  in  the  end. 

When  we  think  of  the  natural  advantages  which  North  Carolina 
has,  and  the  almost  unlimited  raw  materials  which  she  produces, 
and  remember  that  all  these  must  be  utilized  by  the  mind  applied 
to  the  development  of  this  great  natural  wealth,  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible  that  that  course  in  education  should  be  pursued  which 
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will  best  promote  the  ability  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  use  these 
natural  advantages  themselves.  That  State  is  enriching  itself  which 
prepares  its  people  to  do  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  State  has 
been  depending  too  long  upon  outside  skill  to  furnish  our  luxuries 
and  even  our  every  day  wants  from  our  own  raw  materials.  Any 
course  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  this  should  re- 
ceive the  encouragement  of  our  people.  While  others  are  giving 
great  thought  to  the  matter  for  this  very  purpose,  it  is  well  to  have 
the  attention  of  our  people  directed  to  it,  and  to  this  end  the  sub- 
ject of  manual  and  technical  training  has  been  introduced  into  this 
report. 

We  conclude  the  subject  of  this  chapter  by  copying  from  a  very 
able  address  in  regard  to  industrial  education,  by  James  H.  Smart, 
L.L.  D.,  President  of  Perdue  University,  Indiana.  It  contains  good 
reading  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject : 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


BY  JAMES  H.  SMART,  L.L.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  PERDUE   UNIVERSITY,  INDIANA. 


Oue  of  the  most  important  economic  problems  witli  which  we  have  to  deal  is 
involved  in  the  qviestion,  What  shall  be  done  with  the  American  boy? 

He  is,  within  a  few  years,  to  become  a  tremendously  active  and  effective  force 
that  will  touch  this  country  in  its  social,  political  and  industrial  relations,  and 
that  will,  in  a  j^'eat  measure,  mold  and  form  its  future.  "What  that  future  will 
be  depends  largely  upon  the  training  which  this  boy  now  receives. 

There  are  many  organized  agencies  which  perform  most  important  parts  in  the 
education  of  the  American  boy.  Among  these  are  the  school  of  the  family,  the 
school  of  the  church,  the  school  of  civil  society  and  the  school  of  the  school- mas- 
ter. What  constitutes  the  proper  training  in  each  of  these  schools  is  beyond  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  define.  Had  we  time  it  v^^ould  be  instructive  for  us  to 
inquire  into  the  enormous  wastage  that  is  going  on  in  the  process  of  educating  a 
boy  in  these  schools.  How  niuch  is  wasted,  for  example,  in  that  enormously  expen- 
sive machine,  the  public  school;  how  much  by  incompetent  teaching;  how  much 
by  unimportant  and  possibly  useless  subjects  of  study;  how  much  by  extravagant 
expansion  of  brick  and  mortar.  After  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  in  pub- 
lic schools,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  millions  are  annually  wasted 
in  this  manner. 

But  there  is  another  school  into  which  most  of  our  boys  must  enter,  which  we 
may  call  the  school  of  their  vocation,  and  it  is  in  this  school  in  which  occurs,  in 
my  judgment,  the  greatest  waste  of  all.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  facts 
connected  with  that  most  important  industry,  agriculture;  an  industry  upon 
which  all  others  are  based,  and  without  which  no  others  are  possible.  Of  the 
people  in  this  State  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  live  in  our  towns  and  cities, 
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leaving  a  million  and  a  half  in  tlie  purely  rural  districts.  These  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  for  a  livelihood.  Tlie  State  has  an  area  of  thirty-three 
thousand  square  miles— soil  enough  and  good  enough,  if  properly  tilled,  to  sup- 
port its  population  and  to  have  four  times  as  much  as  it  uses  to  sell  to  its  neigh- 
bors.    Is  it  doing  this  or  is  it  likely  to  do  it  'i 

Those  •w'ho  have  studied  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Indiana  will  tell  you  that 
one  of  its  most  alarming  features  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  soil.  In  many  cases 
the  shrinkage  in  its  productive  povv-er  has  been  fully  fifty  per  cent. ,  and  in  some 
it  is  going  on  at  a  very  rapid  rate.     This  is  certainly  alarming. 

But  what  is  true  of  this  State  is  true  of  many  others.  President  Adams,  of 
Cornell,  says: 

In  New  York  the  crop  of  wheat  went  down  in  twenty  years  from  thirteen 
bushels  per  acre  to  10.3  bushels  per  acre;  of  corn,  from  29.3  to  23.  Going  to  the 
south,  we  find  that  in  North  Carolina  during  the  last  ten  years — for  there  were  no 
figures  during  the  war — the  crop  of  wheat  has  declined  from  8  bushels  to  5.9 
bushels  per  acre:  corn  from  16.4  to  11.5:  oats  from  13.9  to  8.7.  In  Georgia  the 
crop  of  wheat  fell  from  7.3  to  5.1:  corn  from  11.1  to  8.7;  oats  from  10.2  to  9.  In 
Mississippi,  wheat  from  9.2  to  5:  corn  from  13.8  to  13.5;  oats  from  14.5  to  11.5.  In 
Texas,  wheat  fell  from  12.5  to  8.5;  corn  from  19  to  18.5;  oats  from  27.2  to  22.8. 
Coming  back  to  the  north  and  northwest,  we  find  that  in  Kentucky,  from  1864  to 
1884,  the  product  of  wheat  declined  from  10.2  to  7.7  bushels  per  acre;  corn  from 
28.5  to  24;  oats  from  24.2  to  16.3.  In  Indiana,  wheat  from  14.3  to  10.4;  corn  from 
29  to  27.  In  Illinois  wheat  went  down  from  14.3  to  10:  corn  from  33  to  25.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  although,  as  already  said,  there  is  not  an  absolute  uniformity 
of  diminution,  yet  the  general  diminution  is  unmistakable.  If  we  take  an  aver- 
age of  the  three  years,  1863,  '64  and  '65,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  three  years, 
1882,  '83  and  84,  on  the  other,  we  shall  find  that  in  all  of  the  staple  crops  there 
has  been  a  very  marked  diminution  of  products  per  acre. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  chiefly  the  result  of  soil  deterioration. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  still  greater  wastage  that  results  from  misdirected  effort 
in  cropping  and  seeding,  in  cultivation  and  in  gathering  and  curing  of  crops,  but 
worse  than  all  is  the  enormous  destruction  of  grains,  fruits  and  of  domestic  ani- 
mals through  disease.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  in  the  United 
States  every  year  by  fungus  diseases,  and  hundreds  of  millions  by  insect  ravages. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  the  loss  from  insect  ravages  alone  amounts 
to  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually.  As  I  have  said,  these  facts  are 
alarming. 

We  have  not  far  to  go  to  find  the  cause.  It  comes  chiefly  from  the  fact,  I  think, 
that  the  tendency  of  modern  civilization  is  such  as  to  educate  the  boy  in  the  rural 
districts  out  of  his  surroundings  and  away  from  his  natural  occupation — to  make 
him  dissatisfied  and  restless  with  his  environment  and  to  fill  him  with  a  desire  to 
move  out  and  to  move  ofi".     And  he  does  move  out  and  move  off. 

One  of  tlie  most  important  economic  problems  of  the  day  arises  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  steady  and  increasing  migration  of  young  people  from  rural  dis- 
tricts to  the  cities  and  towns.  While  I  do  not  know  that  the  world  is  growing 
worse,  I  know  that  in  many  parts  of  this  country  the  ranks  of  non-producing 
classes  and  of  the  destructives  are  rapidly  increasing  and  that  the  producing 
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classes  in  the  rural  districts  are  comparatively  decreasing.  I  know  that  the  flam- 
ing head-lines  and  the  brilliant  footlights,  that  the  glare  and  glamour  and  pyro- 
technics of  our  city  life  are  enticing  young  men,  and  young  women  too,  from  their 
rural  surroundings.  Then,  too,  the  best  and  smartest  of  the  farmer  boys  ate  often 
educated  into  the  professions  or  are  sent  to  the  business  centers  to  engage  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  employment.  The  result  of  this  is  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  farms  are  growing  larger  and  we  have  agricultural  landlords  and  farmer  ten- 
ants, while  on  the  smaller  farms  the  place  of  the  boy  is  taken  by  the  agricultural 
tramp.  Close  farming  will  never  be  done  under  the  landlord  and  tenant  system. 
The  best  results  will  be  secured  by  small  owners  who,  with  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, have  an  interest  in  the  soil  and  a  taste  for  the  business.  One  of  the  greatest 
industrial  problems  of  to-day  is  involved  in  this  question,  "How  shall  we  keep 
our  sons  and  daughters  out  of  the  whirl  and  rush  of  city  life  and  in  the  pure  free 
air  of  our  rural  life?  how  shall  we  keep  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  producing 
classes,  and  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  non-producing  and  of  the  destructive  classes?" 
This  must  be  done  by  proper  education.  The  newspapers  must  help,  the  school 
master  in  the  rural  districts  must  help,  the  agricultural  journals  must  help,  the 
State,  by  wise  legislation,  must  help,  andaboveall,  the  farmer  himself  must  help. 
In  his  treatment  and  training  of  the  boy  at  home,  he  must  remember  that  he  lives 
in  a  new  world,  and  that  the  world  is  not  only  new  but  that  it  is  very  much  larger 
than  it  used  to  be.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  daily  newspaper,  the  railroads 
and  the  electric  telegraph  have  come  in  and  they  have  created  a  tremendous  revo- 
lution. The  boy  of  to-day  is  a  new  boy  and  unless  he  has  very  careful  treatment 
he  will  move  out.  The  father  was  a  farmer  because  he  had  to  be,  but  the  soa  will 
become  a  farmer,  not  because  he  has  to  be,  but  because  he  wishes  to  be.  The 
boy  will  never  take  the  thing  in,  in  the  same  hard  way  in  which  the  father  took 
it  in.     Existing  conditions  make  it  impossible. 

There  has  been  an  impression  that  science  and  farming  have  nothing  in  com- 
-mon,  and  that  the  scientific  farmer  was  an  expensive  curiosity.  It  may  be  true 
that  Horace  Greeley's  potatoes  cost  him  sixty  cents  apiece,  and  that  much  of  our 
.academic  training  has  a  tendency  to  draw  young  men  away  from  agricultural  pur- 
suits—but science,  and  especially  agricultural  science,  has  made  such  gigantic 
strides  in  the  last  few  years  that  agriculture  has  almost  become  a  profession,  requir- 
ing as  much  skill  and  sense  as  it  does  to  become  a  first-rate  lawyer,  or  a  first-rate 
physician. 

Science  teaches  us  that  nature  will  not  be  cheated.  It  teaches  us  that  we  can- 
not expect  the  soil  to  respond  with  a  continued  harvest  if  it  is  subjected  to  con- 
;stant  robbery.  It  teaches  that  taking  money  out  of  the  soil  and  putting  it  into  a 
bank  may  make  rich  fathers,  but  that  it  will  be  likely  to  make  poor  sons,  and  that 
:the  safest  bank  of  deposit  for  a  farmer  is  in  his  farm. 

Now,  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  but  it  is  possible  to  stop  this  enormous  wastage,  and  to  largely  increase  the 
;annual  yield  of  agricultural  products,  and  to  improve  their  quality. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  the  American  Agricultural  College  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  scheme  of  regeneration.  This  is  an  age  of  fierce  competi- 
tion, and  every  man  must  enter  the  race  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  his 
work.  I  need  not  point  these  statements  by  proof.  With  what  a  keen  eye  must 
the  market  be  watched  and  the  movements  of  the  bulls  and  the  bears.    One  must 
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know  the  difference  between  an  honest  deal  and  a  dishonest  corner.  He  must 
watch  the  great  commercial  movements.  He  must  not  only  watch  the  rain  cloud 
over  his  own  head,  but  he  must  know  that  it  is  only  by  watching  the  climatic 
influences  all  over  the  world  that  he  can  tell  when  to  sell  and  when  to  hold.  He 
must  of  necessity  understand  political  economy;  the  laws  of  production,  the  rela- 
tion of  capital  and  labor,  of  supply  and  demand,  the  laws  of  consumption,  of  dis- 
tribution and  of  exchange. 

The  Agricultural  College  cannot  directly  educate  all  of  the  farmers  in  a  State. 
What  it  can  do,  and  ought  to  do,  is  this  :  It  can  send  out  a  dozen  men  into  each 
county  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  well  informed,  well  disciplined,  capable 
of  applying  the  very  best  methods  of  farming  in  the  most  practical  and  economic 
way,  and  who  will,  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  show  the  better  methods. 


CHAPTER   V. 


PUBLIC  ROADS. 


Our  public  roads,  and  how  best  to  work  them,  has  been  a  subject 
of  earnest 4;hought  among  the  people  of  the  State  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  roads  in  most  of  the  counties  are  in  a  bad  condition  for 
a  large  part  of  the  year — in  fact,  so  bad  as  to  forbid  traffic  upon  them 
except  in  a  limited  way.  This  of  course  has  proved  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  social  and  business  intercourse  of  the  people,  and  their  atten- 
tion has  been  very  naturally  directed  to  the  subject,  and  the  present 
methods  of  keeping  them  in  order.  We  have,  therefore,  thought  it 
advisable  to  give  a  chapter  in  this  report  to  this  very  important  sub- 
ject. The  people  are  very  much  interested  in  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
subjects  that  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  entering  as 
it  does  into  the  every  day  life  of  all  our  people.  They  want  easier 
and  better  intercourse  than  they  have  had  for  the  most  part  under 
the  present  law.  There  is  evidently  great  dissatisfaction,  and  justly 
so.  If  the  present  law  by  any  changes  can  be  made  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  people,  the  fact  ought  to  be  made  to  appear,  and  if 
the  present  system  cannot  be  made  efficient,  that  fact  should  also  be 
disclosed.  Good  roads  are  of  the  very  first  importance  to  a  progres- 
sive people.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  progress,  without  them,  as  some 
one  has  said:     "  Easy  communication  is  the  very  soul  of  progress." 

Mr.  Gillespie,  in  his  work  on  roads,  very  clearly  and  forcibly  pre- 
sents the  advantages  of  good  highways  for  the  public.     He  says  : 

•  •  The  roads  of  a  country  are  accurate  and  certain  tests  of  the  degree  of  its 
civiUzation.  *  *  *  Roads  are  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body  pohtic,  and 
through  them  flow  the  agricultural  productions  and  the  commercial  supplies 
which  are  the  life-blood  of  the  State.  Ui^on  the  sufficiency  of  their  number,  the 
propriety  of  their  directions,  and  the  unobstructedness  of  their  courses,  depend 
the  ease  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  system  re- 
ceive the  nutriment  which  is  essential  to  their  life,  health  and  vigor,  and  without 
a  copious  supply  of  which  the  extremeties  must  languish  and  die.  But  roads  be- 
long to  that  unappreciated  class  of  blessings  of  which  the  value  and  importance 
are  not  fully  felt  because  of  the  very  greatness  of  their  advantage.     *     *      *     * 

•'  The  promts  of  good  roads  are  shared  by  all  who  avail  themselves  of  their  in- 
creased facilities.  If  wheat  be  worth  in  a  city  a  dollar  per  bushel,  and  if  it  costs 
twenty-five  cents  to  transport  it  tliither  from  a  certain  district,  it  wUl  necessarily 
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command  only  seventy-five  cents.  If  now  by  improved  roads  the  cost  of  carriage 
is  reduced  to  ten  cents,  the  surplus  fifteen  cents  on  each  bushel  is  so  much  abso- 
lute gain  to  the  community,  balanced  only  by  the  cost  of  improving  the  road. 
Supposing  that  a  toll  of  five  cents  will  pay  a  fair  dividend  on  this,  there  remains 
ten  cents  per  bushel  to  be  divided  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  sell  his  wheat  at  a  higher  price  than  before,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  latter  obtains  it  at  less  cost. 

"Agriculture  is  thus  directly  and  likewise  indirectly  dependent  in  a  great  degree 
upon  good  roads  for  its  success  and  reward.  Directly,  as  we  have  just  seen,  these 
roads  carry  the  pi'oductions  of  the  fields  to  the  markets,  and  bring  to  thena  in  re- 
turn their  bulky  and  weighty  matei  ials  of  f ertihzation  at  a  cost  of  labor  which 
grows  less  and  less  as  the  roads  become  better.  Indirectly,  the  cities  and  towns, 
whose  dense  population  and  manufacturing  industry  make  them  the  best  markets 
for  farming  produce,  are  enabled  to  grow  and  to  extend  themselves  indefinitely 
by  roads  alone. 

"Among  the  most  remarkable  consequences  of  the  improvement  of  roads  is  the 
rapidly  increasing  proportion  in  which  their  benefits  extend  and  radiate  in  every 
direction,  as  impartially  and  benignantly  as  the  similarly  diverging  rays  of  the 
sun.  Around  every  town  or  marketplace  we  may  conceive  a  number  of  con- 
centric circles  to  be  drawn  enclosing  areas  from  any  part  of  which  certain  kinds 
of  produce  may  be  profitably  taken  to  the  town,  while  from  any  point  beyond 
each  circumference  the  expense  of  the  carriage  of  the  particular  article  would 
exceed  its  value,  thus  the  inner  circle,  at  the  centre  of  which  is  the  town,  may 
show  the  limit  in  every  direction  from  beyond  which  perishable  vegetables  or 
articles  very  bulky  or  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  value,  cannot  be  profitably 
brought  to  market;  the  next  larger  circle  may  show  the  limit  of  fruits,  and  so  on. 
If  now  the  roads  are  improved  in  any  way,  so  as  in  any  degree  to  lessen  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage,  the  radius  of  each  circle  is  correspondingly  increased,  and  the 
area  of  each  is  enlarged  as  the  square  of  this  ratio  of  increase.  Then  if  the  im- 
provement enables  a  horse  to  draw  twice  as  much  or  to  travel  as  fast  as  he  did 
before,  each  of  the  limiting  circles  is  expanded  outward  to  twice  its  former  radius, 
and  embraces  four  times  its  former  area.  If  the  rate  of  improvement  be  three- 
fold, the  increase  of  area  is  ninefold,  and  so  on.  All  the  produce,  industry,  and 
wealth,  which  by  these  improvements  find,  for  the  first  time,  a  market  is  as  it 
were  a  new  creation. 

"  The  number  of  passengers  is  governed  by  similar  laws,  and  the  increased  facil- 
ities of  a  better  road  attract  them  from  inferior  ones  as  the  digging  of  a  new 
and  deep  well  often  drains  the  water  from  aU  the  shallow  ones  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Supposing  that  by  these  improvements  the  average  speed  over  a  whole 
country  be  only  doubled,  the  whole  population  of  the  country  would  have  ad- 
vanced in  a  mass  and  placed  their  chairs  twice  as  near  to  the  firesides  of  their 
metropolis,  and  twice  as  near  to  each  other.  If  the  speed  were  again  doubled, 
the  process  would  be  repeated,  and  so  on.  As  distances  were  thus  gradually  anni- 
hilated the  whole  surface  of  the  country  would  be,  as  it  were,  contracted  and 
condensed  till  it  was  one  immense  city;  and  yet  by  one  of  the  modern  miracles  of 
science  wedded  to  art,  every  man's  field  would  be  found  not  only  where  it  always 
was,  but  as  large  as  it  ever  was,  and  even  far  larger  estimating  its  size  by  the  in- 
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creased  profits  of  its  productions.     The  more  perfect  the  roads  the  more  rapidly 
would  this  result  be  obtained." 

Any  one  who  has  noticed  the  history  of  the  State  in  recent  years 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  along  with    the  rapid  progress 
which  the  State  has  been  making  in  material  prosperity  there  has 
grown  up  a  verv  positive  and  wide-spread  feeling  for  better  facili- 
ties of  communication.     This  feeling  does  not  extend  to  any  .  ne 
class,  but  to  all  classes  of  citizens.     It  is  particularly  manifested  by 
the  amount  of  r.ilroad  building  going  on  in  the  State— the  money 
furnished  in  great  part  by  taxation,  favored  by  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor.     Certainly  no  one  ever  saw  so  much  railroad  building  car- 
ried on  in  the  State  as  is  now  the  case.     It  grows  out  of  a  determi- 
nation   to  have  better  methods  of   inter-communication,  and  this 
spirit  which  is  so  strong  in  the  State  is  demanding,  not  that  there 
shall  be  adopted  any  particular  road  system,  but  that  there  shall  be 
better  public  roads  than  the  present  law  has  given.     By  reason  of 
this  feeling  a  few  of  the  counties  of  the  State  have  adopted  a  differ- 
ent plan  from  that  embraced  in  the  general  law.     Others  are  trying 
to  see  what  can  be  accomplished  by  convict  labor  under  the  act 
passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1887,  chapter  355.     It 
may  be  said  that  the  counties  which  have  made  these  changes  are 
better  pleased  with  them  than  they  are  with  the  old  law,  but  they 
are  regarded  as  more  or  less  experimental,  because  new. 

Believing  that  whatever  information  could  be  gathered  by  the 
Bureau  of  this  State  and  elsewhere  would  be  of  practical  benefit,  and 
aid  in  the  solution  of  this  very  important  question,  if  disseminated 
among  the  people,  the  laws  of  other  States  were  investigated  and 
such  ideas  as  were  believed  would  be  of  benefit  in  the  consideration 
of  the  question,  have  been  compiled  from  these  laws  and  inserted  in 
this  chapter.  In  addition,  circulars  were  sent  to  correspondents  m 
all  the  counties  of  the  State,  asking  questions  with  respect  to  the  best 
methods  of  working  the  public  roads,  &c.,  with  request  for  answers 
to  the  same.     The  following  are  the  questions  propounded  in  the 

circular: 

1.  Has  the  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  m  your 
county  proved  efficient  and  satisfactory  ? 

2.  Should  the  public  roads  of  the  State  be  worked  altogether  by 
assessments  upon  labor,  as  at  present  ? 
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3.  Should  the  public  roads  of  the  State  be  worked  altogether  by 
money  taxation  upon  property  and  poll? 

4.  Should  the  public  roads  of  the  State  be  worked  by  a  combina- 
tion of  assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property? 

5.  Give  an}'  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  working 
public  roads  that  may  occur  to  you. 

The  circular  was  answered  by  nearly  every  county  in  the  State 
through  one  or  more  correspondents.  Among  them  will  be  found 
some  of  the  most  prominent  and  thoughtful  men  in  the  State — those 
who  have  given  the  subject  of  public  roads  considerable  attention, 
and  whose  views  will  be  read  with  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  mnjority  of  these  correspondents  regard 
the  present  law  as  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory.  They  say  that  under 
it  the  highways  of  the  Sta'e  continue  to  get  worse  instead  of  better. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  favor  of  discarding  the  present  and  adopting 
some  other  system  that  will  give  better  results.  A  considerable  num- 
ber are  in  favor  of  working  the  roads  .by  money  taxation  upon  prop- 
erty and  poll,  they  alleging  that  such  a  plan,  besides  being  the  most 
efficient  (because  the  labor  most  suited  to  the  work  to  be  done  can 
be  obtained  in  that  way),  is  the  fairest  to  all  classes,  in  that  it  com- 
pels those  who  use  the  roads  most  to  pay  most  to  keep  them  up. 
Those  who  favor  money  taxation  maintain  that  when  a  comprehen- 
sive view  is  taken  of  the  whole  matter,  it  will  be  found  their  plan  is 
also  the  most  economical  of  any  other. 

Many  of  those  opposed  to  the  present  law  favor  working  the  roads 
by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  prop- 
erty. This  is  the  plan  of  the  Mecklenburg  Road  Law,  which  has 
been  adopted  in  Mecklenburg  and  other  counties,  and  which  is  in 
operation  in  some  of  the  Western  States.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a 
compromise  measure  between  those  who  urge  an  entire  money  tax- 
ation and  those  who  favor  assessing  labor  to  do  the  work  upon  the 
roads.  Some  who  favor  this  method  say  that  while  money  taxation 
would  doubtless  be  best,  the  people  of  the  State  are  not  prepared 
now  to  adopt  such  a  system,  and  that  it  is  best  to  take  this  than  to 
work  any  longer  under  the  old  system.  Others  contend  that  the 
combination  system  is  just  and  fair,  in  that,  while  it  compels  prop- 
erty to  do  its  share  of  the  work  upon  the  roads,  it  also  compels  those 
who  have  no  property  and  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  government 
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in  many  ways,  to  pay  their  poll  tax  in  labor,  which  would  not  be 
done  as  a  general  tliiiiir  if  a  money  tax  were  required.  It  will  doubt- 
less be  admitted  that  there  is  considerable  force  in  this  position. 

A  great  many  correspondents,  especially  in  the  eastern  counties, 
are  in  favor  of  the  present  general  law.  They  found  their  opposi- 
tion, in  a  great  measure,  to  any  change,  upon  the  non-payment  of 
the  poll-tax  b}'-  those  who  are  not  owners  of  property.  They  fear 
that  a  change  would  transfer  all  the  burden  of  working  the  roads 
to  i^roperty.  This  they  regard  as  unjust,  and  there  is  a  disposition 
to  submit  to  the  ills  of  the  present  system,  and  try  to  improve  it, 
rather  than  favor  propert}'^  taxation.  Many  who  hold  this  view 
assert  that  the  failure  of  the  present  law  to  give  good  roads  is  to  be 
attributed  more  to  the  administration  of  the  law  than  to  its  defects. 
It  is  insisted  that  if  the  law  were  enforced  as  it  should  be  the  result 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  good  roads  would  be  produced. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  how  this  can  de  done.  The  law  as  it 
now  stands  prescribes  a  punishment,  both  of  a  civil  and  criminal 
kind,  for  a  failure  to  perform  every  duty  which  is  imposed  by  it, 
and  makes  it  the  duty  of  magistrates,  grand  juries  and  solicitors  to 
see  that  the  law  is  enforced.  That  this  is  not  done  is  not  that  the  law 
does  not  contain  punitory  provisions.  It  fairly  bristles  with  these. 
The  lack  is  somewhere  else.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  law  does  not  furnish  either  the  agencies  or  the  instruments  by 
which  good  roads  may  be  made,  and  hence  there  is  no  public  senti- 
ment back  of  the  law  which  demands  its  enforcement.  Grand  juries 
frequently  indict  under  the  law,  but  very  rarely  are  there  any  con- 
victions. 

Gillespie,  in  his  work  on  roads,  truly  says  : 

"  A  good  ploughman  does  not  think  himself  necessarily  competent  to  forge  the 
coulter  to  his  plough,  or  to  put  together  its  wood  work.  He  knows  that  it  is  true 
economy  for  him  to  pay  a  mechanic  for  his  services.  Bvit  the  road  laws  often 
assume  him  to  be  a  skillful  road-master — a  more  difficult  art  than  ijlough  mak- 
ing— and  compel  him  to  act  as  one;  though  his  clumsiness  in  repairing  his  plough 
would  injure  only  himself,  while  his  road-blunders  are  inj^^rious  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. Skill  in  any  art  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  j)ractical  and  successful  expe- 
rience, aided  by  the  instructions  of  those  who  already  possess  it.  An  artisan  can- 
not be  extemporized."' 
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The  present  general  road  law  of  the  State  commits  to  overseers  in 
a  township  the  duty  of  superintending  the  road  work  in  tliat  town- 
ship. Each  overseer  has  the  work  committed  to  liim  done  accord- 
ing to  his  own  idea.  Without  having  given  any  special  attention  to 
road-making,  he,  of  course,  knows  very  little  about  it,  and  when  he 
does  the  very  best  he  can,  the  work  done  must  of  necessity  be  imper- 
fect and  temporary.  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  improvement  of  the 
road,  and  when  tlie  next  bad  weather  comes  on  this  fact  is  realized. 
The  road  is  found  to  be  in  as  bad  or  worse  condition  than  it  was 
before.  The  overseer  very  soon  hears  imprecations  upon  such  roads 
and  such  overseers,  and  naturally  determines  to  resign  his  position 
to  some  one  who  may  perform  the  work  expected  of  an  overseer  bet- 
ter than  he  has  been  able  to  do.  He  is  no  doubt  hastened  in  this 
determination  when  he  reads  the  law  and  sees  the  penalties  pro- 
nounced against  an  overseer  for  every  neglect  of  duty.  When  the 
overseer  resigns  a  successor  is  appointed  who  has  very  much  the 
experience  of  his  predecessor.  In  this  way  road-making  is  directed 
under  the  present  law.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  the  work  done  is 
to  a  great  extent  misdirected  and  wasted. 

Any  plan  that  gets  the  best  talent  in  a  community  upon  the  roads, 
and  keeps  it  there,  is  the  best  plan.  'J'here  is  no  doubt  this  can  be 
most  surely  accomplished  by  getting  those  who  know  most  about 
road-making  in  each  township,  putting  the  work  in  their  charge, 
and  paying  them  for  the  work  they  do.  Then  at  least  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  whatever  labor  or  money  is  put  upon  the  highways 
will  be  judiciously  and  profitably  expended,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
present. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  has  been  suggested,  and  there  seems  to  be 
force  in  the  suggestion,  that  there  should  be  a  superintendent  of 
roads  employed  in  each  township  by  the  supervisors  or  trustees,  who 
should  have  charge  of  the  road-work  of  the  township,  and  should 
be  responsible  to  the  supervisors  or  trustees  for  what  work  ought  to 
be  done  with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  whether  of  money  or  labor. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  a  half  dozen  men  in  a  township  who  are 
capable  of  superintending  road  work.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
one  can  be  found,  but,  where  one  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  work  he  has  to  do 
both  theoretically  and  practically.     In  this  way  more  or  less  profi- 
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ciency  will  be  attained,  and  if  one  man  is  not  suited  to  tlie  work, 
another  can  be  obtained  who  is.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  this,  and  the  consequence  is  natural  and  apparent. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  present  law  fails  to  provide  effi- 
cient road  labor,  another  defect  that  may  be  mentioned  is,  that  it 
does  not  provide  any  other  im{)lements  for  doing  road  work  than 
those  found  upon  the  farms.  In  many  instances  others  are  needed, 
and  without  them  no  good  and  substantial  work  can  be  done.  Wlien- 
ever  a  township  needs  special  road  implements  there  should  be  some 
means  furnished  to  get  them,  and  they  should  be  kept  and  owned 
by  the  township.  To  get  these  necessar}^  implements,  as  well  as  the 
best  labor  upon  the  roads,  will  no  doubt  cause  some  mone}^  taxa- 
tion, but  if  proper  highways  can  only  be  obtained  in  this  way,  the 
truest  econom}^,  as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  would 
suggest  that  such  a  tax  should  be  levied.  No  system  is  cheap,  or 
should  be  tolerated,  wliich  gives  such  results  as  the  present  road  law 
in  a  great  many  counties,  and  the  indications  are  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread determination  to  seek  a  better  system,  and  one  that  is  more 
in  keeping  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times,  and  one,  too,  that 
has  more  possibilities  in  it  than  the  present  one  seems  to  have. 

As  some  of  the  correspondents  have  mentioned  the  subject  of 
taxation  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  have  asserted 
that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  North  Carolina  is  very  high,  we  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  present  in  this  report  and  in  this  chapter 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  that  our  own 
rate  may  be  compared  with  theirs.  In  order  to  do  this  we  addressed 
a  letter  of  inquiry  to  several  counties  in  each  State,  asking  the  rate 
of  taxation  for  State  and  county  purposes  levied  and  collected  in 
them.  The  following  is  the  information  received,  in  answer  to  our 
inquiries,  which  will  doubtless  give  a  just  idea  of  the  subject: 
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TABLE  No.  4.— SHOWING  RATE  OF  TAXATION  ON  THE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS VALUATION  IN  CERTAIN  COUNTIES  IN  DIFFERENT  STATES  IN 
THE  UNION  FOR  STATE,  COUNTY,  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  TAXES. 


0)     fi 


STATES  AND  COUNTIES. 


Ho 

(D  O 


Alabama— Mobile  County i     50 

Montgomery  County |     50 


o  ^^ 
Q 


Barbour 
Arkansas — Lee 

Pulaski 
California — Los  Angeles 
Sacramento 
Santa  Clara 
Colorado — Arapaho 
''^Delaware — Sussex 

Kent 
Florida — Alachua 
Gadsden 
Georgia — Richmond 
Indiana — Allen 
Tipton 
Cass 
Illinois— WilUamson 

Wayne 
Iowa — Keokuk 
Kentucky — Franklin 
Kansas— Miami 

Louisiana — Tensas  Parish 

St.  Tammany  • ' 

Franklin  '• 

f Massachusetts — Barnstable  Co . 

Franklin         ' '   . 

^Maryland- Frederick  County- . 

Alleghany  ' ' 

Anne  Arundel 
Michigan — Lapeer 
Mississippi — Wabasha 
Yazoo 
Lauderdale 
Kemper 
Jasper 
Missouri — Warren 

Montgomery 
Perry 
Nebraska — Lancaster 

Pawnee 
Nevada — Churchill 
New  Hampshire — Strafford 


50 
50 
50 
60 
tiO 
60 
40 


35 

35 

38 

26 

26 

26 

53 

53 

25 

47^ 

45 

50 

50 

50 


50 
30 
35 
50 
80 
52 
30 
30 
85 
50 
35 
20 
30 
32 
50 
40' 
70 
75 
53 
40 
47 
.25 
92^ 
60 
92 


O  o3 

xM 


O  O 

MS 

2^ 


10 
10 


50 
50 
11 
9 
10 
25 
35 
35 
40 
40 
23 
20 
20 
25 


25 
25 
25 


10 


75 

m 

30 
17^ 


20 


20 
25 


m 

•  65 

17f 

82i 

17f 

92 

27 

28 

35 

43 

35 

50 

35 

35 

35 

51 

35 

80 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

75 

1.60 

75 

1.30 

90 

1.00 

30 

30 

20 

38 

20 

30 

30 

52i 

30 

40 

50 

40 

20 

23 

30 

20 


20 

7 


10 
10 
10 

10 
40 


20 


30 
50 


10 


45 
42 


20 

20 

25 
85  i  30  "44" 

30  I  30  I 

10    20 


51 
24 


50 


1.10 

90 

1.15 

2.00 

1.80 

1.48 

1.24 

1.25 

1.50 

85 

80 

95 

1.20 

93 

1.61 

1.48 

1.46 

2.87 

1.66 

95 

94i 

1.65 

1.60 

1.60 

1.84i 

1.25 

1.30 

82f 
1.00 
1.29i 
1.64 
1.29 
1.^15 
95 
1.38i 
1.45 
1.30 
1.40 

1;30 

2.65 

2.68 
2.70 
1.00 


*We  have  no  direct  State  taxes.     We  have  a  State  tax  on  Railroads  and  Banks. 

fTaxes  in  this  State  levied  together. 

|In  this  State  school  taxes  are  levied  with  county  taxes. 
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TABLE  No.  4.— Continued. 


STATES  AND  COUNTIES. 


*New  Jersey— Salem  County 
Cumberland  " 
New  York— Norwich  " 

Ohio — Logan 

Oregon — Marion  " 

Washington  " 

Pennsylvania— Montgom'y  " 
Adams         ' ' 
Rhode  Island— Kent  " 

South  Carolina— York 

Lexfgt'n  " 
Tennessee— Hay  wood 

Washington       " 

Wayne  " 

Texas— McLennan  " 

Hill 

Virginia — Pittsylvania         " 

Lunenburgh  "' 

Bedford 

West  Virginia— Webster     " 

Kanawha    ' ' 

Wisconsin — Racine      " 


Ho 
(D  O 


27 

29 

50 

50 

30 

30 

14 

42J 

42i 

30 

30 

30 

25 

25 

40 

40 

40 

35 

35 

18i 


01 

5  a 

d-2 

O 


u 


28 

23i 

22 

62 

90 

78 

80  I 

30 

50  I 

25  ! 

32i  i 

so"" 

20 
25 
25 
30 
60 
90 
30 
75 
70 
16i 


24 
15 


40 

50 

50 

40 

40 

15 

20 

20 

25 

30 

30 

12i 

12A 


Pi  « 
0.2 

.sS"  ! 


20 
22^ 


n 

CO 


12 
10 


20 
20 
75 
90 
20 


20 
20 
10 


10 
10 
80 
70 
25 


15 
11 


5 

20 
20 
20 


16 


50 


o 
H 


74 
70 

1.29 

2.13 

2.25 

1.78 

1.20 

1.20 
89 

1.03^ 
95 

1.00 
91 
93 
62^ 
67^ 

1.00 

1.50 
95 

2.05 

2.15 

1.25 


*No  State  tax  levied  in  New  Jersey. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  pay  less  taxes  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  except  Texas 
—their  rate,  from  the  information  received,  being  sixty-five  cents  on 
the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation-but  it  is  well  known  that  in  Texas 
large  bodies  of  public  lands  are  sold  yearly  and  applied  to  public 
purposes,  and  if  the  sale  of  these  lands  is  taken  into  consideration, 
the  rate  in  Texas  will  be  found  to  be  larger  than  in  North  Carolina. 
The  constitutional  limitation  in  this  State,  for  State  and  county  pur- 
poses, is  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars 
valuation,  and  cannot  be  exceeded  except  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 
In  most  of  the  counties  this  rate  is  not  exceeded,  and  in  many  it  is 
not  even  reached.  Perhaps  if  the  regular  and  special  taxes  for  the 
whole  State  were  put  together,  they  would  not  average  seventy-five 
cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation.   The  average  rate  of  tax- 
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ation  for  State  and  county  purposes  in  the  various  States,  as  given 
in  the  above  table,  is  one  dolhir  and  thirty-eight  cents  on  the  one 
hundred  dollars,  which  is  about  twice  what  it  is  in  North  Carolina. 

It  is  true  that  Federal  taxation,  which  is  mainly  indirect,  is  high, 
very  high,  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  th^e  taxes  levied  and 
collected  in  this  State  for  State  and  county  purposes  are  high — on 
the  contrary,  they  are  very  low  as  compared  with  other  States. 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  chapter  will  be  found  many  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  the  working  public  roads — some  from  correspon- 
dents in  the  different  counties  in  this  State,  and  some  to  be  found 
from  the  laws  in  regard  to  public  roads,  collected  from  other  States. 
Attention  is  called  to  them.  They  will  prove  interesting  and  valu- 
able reading  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  j^ublic  roads. 

The  total  number  of  correspondents  reporting  to  the  Bureau  from 
the  different  counties  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Of  tliis  num- 
ber, one  hundred  and  thirty-four  think  that  the  present  road  law  has 
proved  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  counties  as  a  means 
of  producing  good  roads,  while  thirty-one  think  the  contrary.  Nine 
did  not  answer  the  question  asked  on  this  subject. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  correspondenis,  fifty  think  the  roads 
should  be  worked  as  at  present.  Some  of  these,  while  admitting 
that  the  present  system  has  not  given  satisfactory  results,  yet  believe 
that  it  is  because  the  system  has  not  been  given  a  fair  trial.  They 
believe,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  continued.  Amendments  to  the 
law' are  suggested  in  some  instances.  Sixty-four  of  the  whole  num- 
ber believe  that  the  roads  should  be  worked  by  money  taxation  upon 
property  and  poll,  and  seventy-two  think  that  they  should  be  worked 
by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon 
property.  Some  of  these  last  believe  in  money  taxation  on  property 
and  poll  also.  A  few  think  that  the  roads  should  be  worked  alto- 
gether by  taxation  upon  property. 

The  correspondence  is  arranged  by  counties,  as  follows : 

ALAMANCE. 

1.  The  present  system  has  proved  inefficient  and  is  unsatisfactory  to  many  of 
our  citizens. 

2.  Public  roads  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments  upon  labor. 

3.  The  roads  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  tax  on  property  and  poU. 

4.  The  roads  should  be  worked  by  assessments  upon  labor  and  property. 
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5.  My  plan  is,  an  assessment  of  about  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
taxable  property,  and  two  dollars  on  the  poll,  relieving  the  poll  at  forty  or  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  allowing  the  pei'son  charged  to  discharge  his  road  tax  by 
working  four  days  on  the  public  roads  to  which  he  may  be  assigned.  As  to  the 
mode  of  operations,  there  are  several  plans  which  might  work  well.  First,  there 
might  be  a  force  employed  by  the  county,  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  county 
superintendent,  and  furnished  with  sutEcient  teams,  plows,  wagons  and  other 
implements;  which  foice  might  commence  at  the  court-house  and  work  one  sec- 
tion (as  they  now  are  laid  out)  on  each  of  the  most  important  roads,  and  so  on  with 
section  two,  &c.,  until  all  the  important  roads  throughout  the  county  are  put  in 
good  repair.  Another  plan  is,  to  let  out  the  roads  by  sections,  the  work  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  a  competent  county  superintendent,  which  would  probably 
be  a  good  plan  after  prosecuting  the  same  for  first  two  years.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  plan  first  suggested  would  be  best  for  the  first  two  years  for  the  reason 
that  the  force  would  be  concentrated  on  the  roads  most  used,  and  consequently 
most  important. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  your  object.  I  have  worked  my  time  out  and  am 
no  longer  subject  to  road  duty,  but  shall  hail  the  day  with  great  joy  that  brings 
about  a  revolution  in  the  road  system  of  North  Carolina.  The  tax  proposed  is 
insignificant.  We  all  pay  many  times  as  much  every  year  of  our  lives,  indirectly, 
and  yet  have  no  roads.  I  have  been  long  since  convinced  that  we  cannot  expect 
to  prosper.with  such  miterable  roads  as  we  have  in  the  winter  time  all  over  the 
State,  and  when  we  look  on  either  hand  and  behold  the  inexhaustible  supply  of 
the  best  material  possible  to  be  found  upon  the  earth,  which  must  have  been  placed 
in  easy  access  by  an  Omnipotent  hand  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  solid  all 
those  marshy  sections  so  often  encountered,  it  is  a  burning  shame,  in  my  opinion, 
to  every  intelligent  North  Carolinian.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  people  are 
going  to  demand  improvement  of  no  little  consequence  upon  the  road  system  of 
North  Carolina,  I  am  proud  to  say.  The  matter  only  wants  a  start  to  plea!^e  every- 
body, and  it  is  nothing  for  any  one  to  be  scared  at.  The  tax  will  be  very  light 
on  everybody  compared  with  the  real  value  received.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  tax 
much  to  be  desired  by  all  good  citizens  having  their  own  personal  interest  at  heart, 
and  that  of  the  good  of  the  grand  old  North  State. 

Wishing  the  success  of  any  scheme  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  true  inter- 
ests of  our  people,  I  am,  very  truly,  W.  J.  Stockard. 

ALEXANDER. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved  effi- 
cient. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll  with  the  privilege  of  working  the  tax  out  at  certain 
price  should  any  one  prefer  to  labor. 

5.  Under  the  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads,  they  could  be  kept 
in  much  better  condition  than  they  are,  if  the  time  put  in  were  more  properly 
utilized,  W.  R.  Sloan. 
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1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  pubUc  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
and  cannot  prove  efficient. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  vrorked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor. 

3.  I  think  the  public  roads  should  be  worked  by  taxation  on  property  and  poll. 

4.  Labor  should  not  be  taxed  at  all. 

5.  Abolish  all  laws  inconsistent  with  third  question  and  enact  a  law  consistent 
with  same.  X. 

ALLEGHANY. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  We  think  for  our  county  that  the  present  system  is  more  satisfactory,  in  as 
much  as  the  people  can  work  when  they  cannot  pay  money. 

Work  that  cannot  be  done  by  the  work  of  ordinary  hands  is  provided  for  by  the 
county  authorities,  and  any  change,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  productive  of  con- 
fusion among  our  people.  W.  E.  Hardin, 

"   Chairman  Board  Com. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  pviblic  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poU. 

I  have  been  looking  after  the  roads  for  about  four  years,  and  I  think  that  in 
this  county  the  present  mode  of  working  the  public  roads  is  satisfactory  as  any 
mode  that  we  could  have.  We  can  keep  our  roads  up  with  about  four  days'  labor 
to  the  hand  upon  an  average.  John  Whitead. 

1.  The  ijresent  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
sufficient  and  satisfactory.  The  roads  are  almost  witliout  a  single  exception  in 
very  bad  order. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  as  it  imposes  too  great  a  burden  on  the  young  and  poor 
men. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  have  given  the  subject  much  thought,  and  have  spent  more  time  in  laying 
out  and  working  public  roads  than,  perhaps,  any  man  in  my  county.  I  am  now  over 
fifty-six  years  old,  and  have  worked  more  or  less  every  year  since  I  was  fifteen. 
From  close  observation  I  find  that  the  better  class  of  men  are  gradually  becoming 
indifferent  to  the  keeping  up  the  roads  in  this  as  most  other  counties  in  the  State. 
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I  think  that  there  should  be  one  man  appointed  in  each  county  (an  engineer,  if 
possible),  and  he  with  two  other  good  freeholders  should  lay  out  all  the  new  roads 
and  review  and  make  changes  in  the  old  ones  so  as  to  put  them  on  as  good  grade 
and  as  firm  ground  as  possible  to  suit  the  public  convenience,  also  to  employ  over- 
seers and  pay  them  a  reasonable  compensation  and  require  them  to  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  disbursement  of  all  moneys  that  may  come  into  their  hands  as  such 
overseers;  then  require  each  able-bodied  man  from  twenty-one  to  say  forty  six  to 
do  two  or  perhaps  three  days'  labor  on  the  public  roads,  and  levy  a  tax  on  all  real 
and  personal  property  to  supplement  that  labor  to  work  said  roads. 

It  would  be  best,  I  think,  to  let  each  township  have  its  overseer  and  pay  its  own 
tax,  as  then  the  money  would  be  more  judiciously  expended. 

The  roads  near  the  county  sites  could  be  kept  up  and  even  macadamized,  by 
convict  labor  where  needed,  as  the  roads  near  the  court  house  or  near  railroad 
depots  are  generally  used  more  and  need  more  work  than  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  say  the  above  is  the  best  method  that  could  be  devised,  but  think  that 
or  something  similar  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  system. 

J.   H.  DOUGHTON. 

ANSON. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  roads  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  this  county. 

3.  Should  the  public  roads  of  the  State  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll  ?    I  think  that  would  give  more  general  satisfaction. 

5.  Various  opinions  exist  in  Anson  county  in  regard  to  roads.  Some  seem  to 
think  that  the  public  roads  ought  to  be  worked  by  taxation,  while  some  think  that 
the  present  system  would  do  if  the  law  was  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  I 
think  that  a  tax  on  poll  and  property  would  give  better  satisfaction  and  better 
results  in  regard  to  the  roads  in  this  county.  We  have  bad  roads,  especially  in  the 
winter,  and  as  good  roads  are  necessary  and  essential  to  build  up  a  county  and  its 
towns,  and  as  the  present  system  has  failed  thus  far  to  accomplish  the  object,  I 
think  it  high  time  to  try  some  other  remedy.  We  ought  to  have  tools  sufficient 
for  road  purposes,  so  that  the  roads  can  be  worked.  Our  common  farming  tools 
are  not  sufficient  to  work  the  roads.  J.  W.  Thomas. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  present  i-oad  law  is  a  good  one. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation U-pon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  asssess- 
ments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  present  road  law  is  a  good  one.  The  whole  failure  is  in  the  supervisors, 
incompetent  overseers  and  a  total  failure  in  all  the  officers  of  the  roads  to  do  their 
duty  for  the  public,  as  business  men  do  all  private  business.  There  is  plenty  of 
labor  (and  willing  labor)  summoned  to  work  in  every  county  vi'ho  lose  time  which 
if  applied  right,  and  used  as  it  should  be,  would  keep  our  roads  in  good  order.  The 
grand  juries  of  each  county  should  examine  the  public  roads  at  all  times  (bridges, 
foot-logs,  &c. ,)  and  report  all  failures  of  the  supervisors  to  the  Judges  of  our  Courts, 
and  thereby  have  the  road  law  enforced,  and  good  roads  would  be  the  result.    As 
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it  i^,  the  supervisors  never  see  the  road,  and  anybody  is  appointed  overseer,  and 
when  it  is  too  wet  to  do  anything  else,  the  hands  are  dragged  out  into  the  mud  t<» 
work  on  the  highways.  Authorize  tlie  overseer  to  take  sixty  cents  in  cash  per 
day,  at  the  first  of  the  year,  from  any  road  hand  who  choses  to  pay  rather  than 
work,  and  with  the  sixty  cents  we  can  get  a  good  hired  day's  work,  whereas,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  hands,  rather  than  pay  one  dollar  per  day,  as  now  is  the  law,  pre- 
tend to  do  their  portion  of  the  work,  but  stand  about  and  do  nothing. 

M.  E.  Blalock. 

ASHE. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll.  I  think  the  roads  should  be  worked  by  tax  on  property 
and  poll,  except  that  insolvents  might  be  allowed  to  work  out  a  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  My  objections  to  assessments  upon  labor  for  working  the  public  roads  are, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  efficient  work  done  when  hands  are  called  out, 
take  twenty-five  cents  for  each  laborer  per  day,  called  out  by  that  plan,  and  there 
will  be  more  labor  performed.  M.  F.  Baker. 

The  present  system  of  working  roads  in  this  county  does  not  prove  efficient  and 
satisfactory.  I  believe  the  best  method  of  making  and  keeping  up  the  roads 
would  be  to  levy  a  poll  tax  and  a  small  amount  on  the  property.  .  We  would  have 
better  roads  and  less  confusion.  Able  bodied  men  under  tlie  present  system  will 
send  boys,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  to  make  their  time  on  the  roads,  and  it 
brings  about  dissatisfaction.  If  the  roads  wei-e  kept  up  by  taxation,  it  would 
stop  all  of  that  confusion,  and  there  would  be  better  roads.  If  a  man  was  not 
able  to  pay  his  tax  to  keep  up  roads  in  money,  let  him  work  under  an  overseer  at 
a  certain  price  per  day  till  he  has  paid  his  tax.  I  have  given  you  my  views  and 
also  of  many  others  in  this  county,  for  I  have  heard  a  great  many  men  say  that 
they  had  rather  pay  tax  to  keep  up  the  roads  than  submit  to  the  present  system. 

J.  M.  Carter,  Register  of  Deeds. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor,  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  jjublic  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  present  sj'stem  would  do  if  we  could  have  j^roper  overseers  on  all  the 
roads,  with  the  power  to  make  all  hands  subject  to  the  road  law  work.  Some 
few  hands  work,  while  others  kill  time.  Some  of  the  hands  are  taken  too  far  from 
home,  when  it  might  be  otherwise  arranged.    The  poll  tax  is  the  principal  burden 
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of  the  poor  class,  and  I  don't  think  anything  ought  to  be  added  to  it  for  any  pur- 
pose. I  think  all  main  roads  ought  to  be  kept  up  by  a  combination  of  assessments 
upon  labor  and  property,  and  all  common  roads  by  the  present  system. 

I  am  a  great  advocate  for  good  roads,  and  would  like  to  see  them  made  on  a  bet- 
ter system.  John  W.  Badger. 

BEAUFORT. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  with  changes  as  suggested. 

5.  The  chief  fault  with  the  present  system  seems  to  rest  with  the  township 
magistrates,  and  their  overseers,  especially  with  the  latter,  who  generally  care  but 
little  about  the  roads,  and  consequently  do  not  do  their  duty. 

Upon  enquiry,  or  canvass  of  this  matter  among  many  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  the  county,  I  find  the  following  generally  approved:  Let  the  roads  continue 
under  the  supervision  of  the  township  supervisors  and  be  divided  into  sections  as 
at  present,  but  instead  of  overseers,  let  the  supervisors  of  each  township  appoint 
one  suitable  man  to  be  known  as  "Road  Master,"  who  shall  have  control  of  the 
working  of  the  roads  in  his  township,  and  let  him  require  every  hand,  subject  to 
duty,  to  work  the  full  number  of  day?  allowed  by  law,  if  not  upon  his  own  sec- 
tion, then  upon  some  adjoining  or  most  convenient  section  of  the  road.  Let  the 
road  master  give  bond,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  coramissioners,  and 
let  him  be  paid  a  salary  or  "  per  diem."  To  meet  this  expense,  let  there  be  levied 
a  wheel  tax  or  better  perhaps  a  property  tax. 

This  road  officer  would,  under  bond,  enforce  the  laws,  and  see  that  the  number 
of  hands  required  to  do  the  work  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  roads  in  thoroughly 
good  order  if  the  overseers,  could  be  compelled  or  induced  to  do  their  duty. 

Benton  Stilley,  Register  uf  Deeds. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  ]3roperty  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  There  are  many  people  who  own  heavy  wagons,  carriages,  log-carts  and 
engines  that  are  continually  on  the  roads  cutting  them  up,  and  breaking  down 
bridges,  who  do  little  towards  repairing  them. 

I  suggest  that  a  polltax  of  one  dollar  be  levied  on  every  man  from  eighteen  to 
forty-  five  years  old,  and  an  assessment  of  ten  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  any  kind  of  property,  to  be  collected  as  other  taxes  and  placed  in  the  county 
treasury  and  used  as  a  road  fund.  The  roads  should  be  worked  with  the  money 
raised  by  such  a  tax.  If  one  dollar  on  poll  and  ten  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  property  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  roads  up,  then  the  county  commis- 
sioners should  be  allowed  to  add  on  in  proportion  until  the  tax  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  roads  in  good  order.  Louis  T.  McGowen. 
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1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory,  but  if  the  system  were  properly  executed  it  would. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  i^roi^erty  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  best  to  continue  the  present  system,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  to  levy  a  special  tax  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property. 
Some  of  our  roads  are  under  the  present  system  good,  but  other  roads  are  in  a  most 
terrible  condition,  and  cannot  be  remedied  under  the  present  system  as  executed. 

X. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
uijon  i^roperty. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments ujion  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  For  every  vehicle  so  much  a  wheel  on  public  roads  should  be  levied,  and 
also  on  every  horse  and  mule  used  in  drawing  said  vehicle,  or  traveling  otherwise. 

The  public  roads  of  Bladen  county  are  kept  up  by  the  laborers,  who  have  no 
stock  of  their  own,  or  partly  so,  and  our  roads,  as  a  general  thing,  are  in  a  bad 
condition.  A.  McDonald, 

Register  of  Deeds. 

BUNCOMBE. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  and  thereby  all  will  do  their  part. 

5.  Have  a  State  Superintendent  of  Roads.  Under  him  have  for  each  county  a 
competent  man  as  surveyor,  to  run  lines,  get  grades,  &c.,  &c.,  and  furnish  aU  nec- 
essary information  to  the  State  Sui^erintendent  and,  under  his  instructions,  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  foreman,  who  should  be  selected  with  great  care.  We 
cannot  expect  to  find  a  man  in  each  county  who  is  master  of  road  building.  If 
we  can  find  one  in  the  State  who  is,  and  who  will  give  his  time  to  the  work,  he 
will  be  cheap  at  a  high  price.  The  surveyors  should  be  paid  good  prices  when 
working  under  orders  of  the  Superintendent.     I  wovild  rather  tax  everybody  who 
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should  work  and  then  see  that  they  do  it,  if  allowed  to  work  out  their  tax.  As 
to  the  importance  of  good  grades,  I  would  say  that  our  place  is  ten  miles  from 
Asheville,  in  the  mountains,  and  I  could  grade  a  road  in  and  out  with  no  more 
ascent  than  on  main  street  and  it  will  be  as  direct,  or  more  so  than  the  present 
road.  As  it  is.  we  go  to  the  deepest  wafer  level  and  up  over  the  highest  xwints  to 
be  found  on  the  hue  three  times  in  the  ten  miles.  The  cost  of  hauling  is  at  least 
double  what  it  should  be. 
Brains,  with  authority  to  do  and  to  make  do,  will  give  us  good  roads. 

L.  M.  Hatch. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory,  and  never  will. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present.     Free  labor  will  never  keep  good  roads. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll;  but  that  would  be  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
present  manner. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property;  that  should  become  a  law  at  once; 
it  would  be  just  and  equitable  to  all. 

5.  The  Mecklenburg  road  law,  I  think,  would  be  a  good  law  for  all  the  counties 
in  the  State.  The  present  method  will  never  do— for  it  has  been  tried  so  long  and 
still  we  have  no  roads.  In  this  end  of  the  State,  the  roads  are  generally  in  bad 
condition  winter  and  summer,  and  the  reason  of  that  is  the  present  method  of 
working  the  roads  is  unjust  and  unequal,  and  is  giving  great  dissatisfaction.  The 
property  holder  don't  work  the  roads  at  all,  while  the  poor  man  who  cares  but 
little  for  the  roads  does  all  the  work  that  is  done,  which  is  very  little— just  enough 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law.  I  think  all  men  should  bear  their 
part  in  keeping  up  the  roads— and  that  can  only  be  done  by  a  tax  on  property. 

W.  E.  Weaver. 

BRUNSWICK. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county,  I  think,  has 
proved  efficient,  and  if  not  agitated  by  politicians  will  be  satisfactory,  or  however 
will  remain  so. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  I  think.  It  would  be  hard  to  tax  a  man  for  road  pur- 
poses after  he  has  worked  until  forty-five  years  of  age. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  I  think  the  present  mode 
best. 

5.  With  seventeen  years"  experience  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  six  years  as 
a  county  commissioner,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  present  mode  has  proved 
more  efficient  than  any  mode  practiced  since  my  earliest  recollection,  especially 
for  my  county,  Brunswick.  John  H.  Mints. 
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BURKE. 

1 .  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  tlie  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  ' '  The  Mecklenburg  Law,"  I  think,  a  decided  improvement  on  present  method. 

The  public  roads  of  our  county  exist  only  in  name.  In  winter  they  are  next  to 
impassable.  They  have  been  left  as  our  forefathers  cut  them  out,  without  any 
reference  to  grade— over  the  highest  hills  that  could  be  found.  The  overseer  calls 
the  hands  out,  they  work  over  their  section  of  road,  throwing  in  a  little  brush  and 
dirt  often  making  the  road  worse  than  before.  B.  H.  SiSH. 

CABAERUS. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory.     It  is  a  perfect  failure. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present.  They  are  never  worked  at  all  under  this  system,  from 
the  fact  that  the  hands  won't  work.  The  roads  will  never  be  improved  in  this 
way. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll.  This  is  the  only  true  method  of  keeping  up  the  road;  but 
do  not  tax  the  whole  county  for  the  roads  of  the  same,  tax  each  township  sepa- 
rately to  work  its  roads,  and  in  case  the  township  in  which  is  located  the  county 
seat  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  others  in  population  and  wealth,  then  extend  that 
township  so  it  will  have  its  proportion  of  roads  to  work,  and  its  proportion  of  tax 
to  pay.     This,  I  think,  is  the  only  true  method.  G.  R.  Shinn. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present, 

3.  The  publ'c  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll.  It  might  do  if  each  were  allowed  to  earn  on  the 
roads  the  amount  of  his  tax,  not  otherwise. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  I  think  this  would  probably  come 
most  nearly  to  giving  satisfaction. 

5.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  same  method  of  treating  the  roads  all  over  the  State 
might  not  be  best,  but  at  present  we  have  our  roads  illy  worked  by  too  many  over- 
seers, who  know  too  little  about  it. 

The  styles  do  not  contemplate  easy,  rapid  and  safe  travel.  I  know  that  there  is 
a  readiness  to  cry  down  supervisors,  and  yet  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to 
have  good  roads  with  men  whose  views  are  too  narrow  to  comprehend  the  wants 
of  the  traveling  public,  or  the  duties  of  road  masters  to  the  public. 
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I  would  not  object  to  working  roads  by  taxation  as  above  modified,  but  a  com- 
bination, I  tliink,  would  remove  the  complaint  of  many  that  they  had  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  roads  while  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  now  also  by  assess- 
ments on  their  property.  It  would  also  get  a  little  more  service  from  a  shiftless 
class,  who  are  worth  less  than  cost  to  the  State,  but  claim  all  the  benefits. 

I  think  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  grabbing  of  funds  by  supervi- 
sors, while  they  should  be  sufiiciently  remunerated,  and  held  strictly  responsible 
for  neglect  of  duty. 

It  was  urged  against  our  late  law,  known  as  "  The  Cabarrus  County  Road  Law," 
that  if  you  wished  to  prosecute  for  a  bad  road,  you  could  not  find  the  man. 

John  D.  Prakrier. 

caldwell. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll,  because  it  would  exempt  certain  persons,  who 
get  as  much  benefit  as  any  one  and  would  not  assist  in  keeping  up  the  roads, 
because  they  are  worth  nothing. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  vipon  property. 

5.  I  think  that  all  men  between  the  ages  prescribed  should  work  an  equal 
number  of  days  upon  the  public  roads,  and  then  if  this  is  not  sufticient,  which  is 
the  case  in  ruany  places,  then  a  tax  levied  upon  persons  owning  a  certain  amount 
of  property,  and  as  this  valuation  in  taxable  f)ropeity  increases,  let  the  number 
of  days  they  are  required  to  work  increase — or  average  it  according  to  locality. 
In  sections  where  money  is  plentiful,  allow  the  amount  to  be  raised  over  the  aver- 
age labor  plan — to  be  paid  in  money — and  where  money  is  scarce,  allow  it  to  be 
raised  by  extra  labor. 

I  speak  of  the  labor  plan  because  I  know  it  is  very  hard  in  this  county  for 
many  men  to  raise  money  enough  to  pay  tlieir  State  and  county  taxes,  and  to 
add  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised,  without  an  increase  in  their  income 
would  be  burdensome,  and  many  men  can  pay  labor  that  cannot  pay  money.  In 
much  of  this  Piedmont  section  the  roads  require  more  work  and  much  oftener 
than  in  many  of  the  lower  and  eastern  sectious  of  the  State,  and  hence  my  sug- 
gestion as  to  a  labor  plan.  As  to  the  amount  of  property  that  a  man  should  own 
before  he  could  be  taxed  to  keep  up  public  roads,  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  sug- 
gest, but  would  say  the  amount  should  be  small.  S.  W.  Hamilton. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  propei'ty  and  poll. 
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4.  Working  roads  by  a  combination  of  assessments  u^jon  labor  and  taxation  upon 
property  is  better  than  1  and  3.  Anything  is  better  than  tliose.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  understand,  bat  if  it  means  that  those  at  present  entitled  to  work  on  roads 
should  pay  their  assessment  of  taxes  in  money,  or  work  it  out,  then  I  say,  yes,  it 
is  better  than  even  the  3d  tjuestion.     Anything  but  the  present  system. 

We  shall  never  have  any  well  kept  roads  in  North  Carolina  till  they  are  kept  by 
taxation.  H.  B.  Ansell, 

Clerk  Superior  Court. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  State,  has  proved  eflS.- 
cient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  propert}"  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  people  of  this  county  are  satisfied  with  the  present  mode  of  keeping  up 
the  roads.  X. 

CARTERET. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  would  prove 
efficient  and  satisfactory  if  carried  out.  and  we  cannot  complain  as  it  is. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present.     It  is  the  best  plan  for  our  county. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  might  possibly  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  Enforce  the  present  law  strickly.  The  above  answers  were  given  by  W.  L. 
Arendell.  one  of  our  County  Commissioners,  and  I  endorse  tliem. 

J.  T.  Eaton. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory  by  any  means. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not,  I  think,  be  worked  altogether  by 
assessments  upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property, 

5.  I  think  oui-  public  roads  are  wof ally  neglected.  The  heaviest  tax  our  farm- 
ers pay  in  Caswell  is  from  neglect  of  our  public  roads.  The  tax  collector  does  not 
come  around  and  call  for  a  special  tax  for  working  the  road,  but  our  people  seem 
not  to  realize  the  fact  that  bad  roads  wear  out  wagons,  kill  up  their  teams,  pK)- 
long  the  time  of  going  to  and  returning  from  market,  thereby  creating  a  heavy 
and,  to  many,  unreasonable  tax,  which  would  be  avoided  by  keeping  good  high- 
ways, and  in  the  end  prove  a  lighter  burden  to  our  jieople. 
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In  Caswell,  before  the  Stock  Law  was  i^assed,  the  heaviest  tax  our  people  paid 
was  for  fences.  Many  of  our  people  were  very  much  opposed  to  it,  but  now  nine- 
teen-t'wentieths,  if  not  ninety-nine  one  hundreths,  are  strong  in  its  favor,  and  now 
the  heaviest  tax  we  pay  is  brought  on  us  by  the  bad  roads. 

AzARiAH  Graves. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  pi'esent. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  Felix  Roan, 

Register  of  Deeds. 

CATAWBA. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments iipon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

I  think  boys,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  ought  not  to  be  required  to  work 
roads,  and  that  there  should  be  some  just  equation  between  labor  and  property 
adopted  in  working  roads.  Geo.  W.  Cochran, 

Register  of  Deeds. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  worked  altogether 
by  assessments  upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  think  the  Mecklenburg  Road  Law  a  good  one.  I  have  given  you  my  own 
oiDinion  to  questions  asked,  and  now  I  will  give  you  my  experience  in  legislation. 
While  I  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  in  1884-'85,  I  had  a  bill  passed  making 
the  Mecklenburg  Road  Law  apply  to  Chatham,  subject  though  to  a  vote  by  the 
magistrates  for  its  adoption,  and  only  six  or  seven  magistrates  voted  for  it.  So 
you  see,  in  the  county,  taxation  of  any  kind  for  the  roads  must  be  very  unpopu- 
lar.    The  present  system  never  will  bring  good  roads  in  the  State. 

J.  A.  Alston. 
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1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  For  a  long  time,  it  has  been  my  opinion  that  the  present  system  is  a  bad  one 
and  will  not  do.  Having  seen  many  articles  on  this  subject  recently,  I  am  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  views— which  are  those  of  an  old  man. 

I  think  every  man  and  woman  over  fifty  years  of  age,  who  holds  property,  should 
be  taxed  a  sum  e(iuivalent  to  the  value  of  six  day's  labor,  and  every  person  under 
fifty  years  of  age,  subject  to  a  poll  tax,  should  work  on  the  roads  six  days  in  the 
year,  or  pay  a  sum  equivalent  to  one  dollar  per  day.  while  all  above  that  age 
subject  to  poll  tax  should  be  required  to  pay,  say,  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  the 
money  thus  raised  to  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  and  disbursed  for  work  on 
the  roads.  Talk  about  working  the  roads  by  taxation  !  It  won't  do.  Some  would 
not  pay  any  tax,  while  the  land  holders  would  have  to  pay  a  large  amount  of  the 
tax  raised,  and  all  the  rest  go  Scot  free.  I  am  seventy-five  years  old,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  pay  my  proportionate  part,  say  seventy-five  cents  per  day  for  six  days.  By 
this  means,  our  roads  could  be  put  in  first-rate  condition.  A  supervisor,  who  should 
be  an  experienced  man  over  fifty  years  of  age,  should  be  appointed  in  every  town- 
ship, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  report  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  twice  a  year,  and 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties  the  supervisor  should  be  relieved  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  road  tax.  Joseph  A.  Houston. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  pi'oved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  Some  few  poor  men  think  the  roads  should  be,  but  those  that  hold  property, 
think  difl'erent. 

4.  A  large  majority  think  that  the  roads  should  be  worked  by  assessments  upon 
labor  and  taxation  ui^on  property. 

5.  We,  as  an  Alliance,  are  in  favor  of  the  fourth  section,  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

All  property  should  be  taxed  equal  to,  say  two  dollars  a  poll  tax,  a  man  that 
could  not  pay  his  poll  tax  in  money,  should  make  it  up  by  work.  We  are  also  in 
favor  of  the  Illinois  Law  for  every  township  in  the  State  to  appoint  three  super- 
visors or  commissioners  to  lay  off  the  public  roads  into  sections  and  advertise  the 
letting,  out  of  said  roads  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who  should  be  furnished  with  all 
tools,  plows,  shovels,  mattocks  and  a  scraper,  who  would  make  it  a  business  to 
work  said  roads  according  to  specifications.  The  tax  should  be  collected  in  each 
townshi23  and  expended  in  same. 

It  may  seem  hard  and  would  be  at  first,  but  would  soon  become  an  easy  matter 
to  keep  the  road  in  good  condition. 
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Each  contractor  should  be  require  to  enter  into  a  bond,  with  good  surety,  to 
work  according  to  specification,  and  be  compelled  to  keep  his  tools  in  good  con- 
dition when  not  at  work,  and  held  responsible  for  the  same. 

"We  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  best  plan  to  put  our  roads  in  good' 
condition  and  keep  them  in  the  same.  Joseph  A.  Houston, 

for  Mount  Vernon  Alliance. 

CHEBOKEE. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved' 
eflScient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  i^roperty.  If  the  proper  equation  is  observed.. 
This  would  be  a  favorable  feature  and  an  improvement  on  present  plan. 

5.  Secure,  by  direct  taxation  on  property  and  poll,  ample  funds  to  put  roads  in 
good  condition.  Let  them  out  at  public  outcry  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidder.  Bind 
contractor  in  ample  bond  to  faithfully  perform  his  contract  and  hold  the  county 
harmless  from  all  damages. 

Our  mountain  roads  are  very  hard  to  keep  up  under  the  present  system.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  mountain  land  are  owned  by  non-residents  and  held  for  specula- 
tive purposes,  hence  pay  no  road  tax,  while  the  poor  classes  have  to  keep  up  the- 
road,  and  indirectly  pay  an  unequal  burthen  of  taxation. 

G.  G.  Whitcomb. 
Chairman  Board  Co.  Com. 

CHOWAN. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory,  at  least,  I  think  so  from  what  the  people  say  of  it. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  If  the  method  of  working  public  roads  is  changed,  put  it  on  the  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  Our  county  taxes  are  at  present  very  high,  and  we  do  not  think  it  right  to  lay 
a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  county  to  work  the  roads.  At  one  time  and  until  I 
resigned  the  commissioner's  office^  I  was  county  commissioner,  supervisor  of 
roads  in  my  township  and  overseer  of  the  road,  although  for  four  or  five  years  too- 
old  to  work  on  public  roads.  We  have  some  complaint  with  us,  but  it  comes- 
from  those  who  are  always  ready  to  vote,  but  not  to  j^ay  taxes. 

The  best  thing  that  I  can  suggest,  is  to  take  three  men  of  judgment  in  each 
township  for  supervisors  of  roads  ;  elect  them  or  appoint  them  for  four  or  more- 
years  and  let  them  take  the  same  jurisdiction  of  all  road  matters  as  do  the  magis- 
trates at  this  time,  and  for  their  services  exempt  them  from  road  service  while 
acting  supervisors.  Some  of  the  magistrates  are  upwards  of  fifty  years  old, 
and  the  supervisors  get  nothing  for  the  supervisorship,  &c.  E.  J.  Bubke. 
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1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  m  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

5.  We  think  it  best  to  levy  a  special  tax  to  work  public  roads  on  persons  who  are 
subject  to  work  roads,  which  is  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age.  In  w^ork- 
ing  23ublic  roads  under  present  system  the  overseer  sometimes  starts  out  to  warn 
men  to  work  road,  and  he  will  give  notice  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place  on  a 
certain  day  at  eight  o'clock.  Some  will  be  there  on  that  day  and  put  in  a  good 
day's  work:  some  will  come  in  at  ten  and  do  nothing;  and  some  will  not  come  at 
all.  So  under  ]3resent  system  those  that  are  willing  to  work,  have  the  roads  to 
keep  up,  and  those  that  are  not  willing  to  work  do  nothing.  So  it  gives  some  a 
chance  to  do  about  what  they  please.  If  they  had  to  pay  a  tax,  it  would  be  better. 
In  regard  to  taxing  property  to  keep  up  public  roads,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  just  for  old  men  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  that  have  served  for  years 
working  roads,  to  pay  a  special  tax  to  keep  them  up,  or  even  widows  that  have  a 
little  property  left  for  themselves  and  their  children  for  support.  We  think  that 
it  is  better  to  levy  a  road  tax  on  those  subject  to  road  duty,  and  let  out  the  road  to 
lowest  bidder  and  let  those  subject  to  work  roads,  put  in  their  time  on  the  road 
at  certain  wages  jaer  day  under  the  contractor  to  satisfy  his  road  tax. 

James  Shearer, 
W.  S.  Ledford. 

CLEVELAND. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory.  There  will  always  be  some  who  are  dissatisfied  when 
they  have  to  work  for  the  public. 

Fy  2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  jDroperty  and  poll.  We  have  about  as  much  as  we  can  pay  to  keep 
the  poor,  criminals,  bridges,  &c. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  It  appears  that  roads  are  worse  for  their  situation;  when  they  might  be  on 
good  level  land,  they  are  often  down  into  some  ugly  valley  for  the  convenience  of 
some  man  who  has  built  his  house  convenient  to  a  spring  or  some  other  attraction, 
consequently  the  road  is  in  a  mud  hole. 

I  think  the  present  system  of  working  the  public  roaxls  is  about  as  good  as  we 
could  adopt,  with  some  little  improvement.  Thirty-six  hours  ought  to  be  long 
enough  time  to  warn  hands  to  work  roads,  instead  of  three  full  days,  and  seven 
hours  for  a  day's  work  in  winter  and  nine  hours  in  summer. 

The  public  roads  are  being  ruined  by  hill  side  ditches  being  turned  into  them. 
It  has  become  very  common  since  the  stock  law  has  been  in  force,  although  there 
is  a  law  bearing  on  the  nratter  of  turning  water  into  public  roads,  yet  it  is  not 
suffisient.  There  should  be  a  very  heavy  fine  on  any  man  who  would  turn  a 
ditch  or  gulley  into  a  public  road.  The  present  law  says,  if  he  turns  water  into 
the  road  he  must  turn  it  out.  Overseers  are  ruining  their  roads  by  plowing  up 
t  he  roads — making  the  earth  loose  to  wash  away.     This  is  done  because  it  is 
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quickest,  instead  of  making  turn-outs.  Overseers  are  imposed  upon  by  farmers 
throwing  brush  and  everything  else  into  the  roads  that  happen  to  be  in  their  waj- 
in  the  fields. 

It  appears  that  capital  is  wanted  to  do  everytliing.  Labor  should  work  the 
public  roads.  Laborers  can  work  the  public  roads  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  but  if 
capital  has  it  to  work,  then  we  may  exjiect  to  pay  big' prices.  The  fact  is,  the  State 
is  not  able  to  hire  her  roads  worked,  in  my  opinion.  R.  G.  "Wells. 

1.  The  roads  in  this  county  are  not  kept  up  as  they  should  be. 

2.  The  people  generally  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  manner  of  work- 
ing the  roads. 

3.  The  majority  of  tax  jjayers  think  we  are  burdened  with  taxes  now. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  We  do  not  think  a  mixture  would 
do  well. 

5.  If  the  roads  were  kept  up  by  taxation  upon  property  they  would  be  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  generally  and  would  cost  less  than  under  the  present  system.  The 
road  master  takes  from  six  to  ten  of  the  stoutest  men  in  the  settlement  and  they 
labor  aU  day  on  the  roads,  yet  but  little  efficient  work  is  done.  If  the  roads  were 
worked  by  taxation,  some  competent  man  could  enter  into  a  contract  for  keeping 
them  in  good  condition  and  would  hire  a  few  hands,  who  would  do  more  than  is 
now  done  and  do  it  better.  Here  is  the  trouble,  however  :  There  are  a  great  many 
able-bodied  men  loafing  around  in  the  settlement  who  do  not  pay  scarcely  any 
tax,  and  if  the  roads  were  worked  by  taxation,  a  few  men  would  have  the  burden 
to  bear,  as  they  do  in  everything  else.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  do 
not  know  a  better  plan  than  that  of  passing  a  law  compelling  those  able-bodied 
men  to  work  on  the  roads,  and  the  overseer  should  have  power  to  make  them  do 
good  work  and  perform  their  duty.  Joseph  G.  Willis. 

COLUMBUS. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory.  The  letter  of  the  law  is  not  carried  out,  therefore  the 
roads  have  got  in  a  miserable  condition. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

5.  Unless  the  present  law  is  more  rigidly  enforced,  there  is  no  other  way  to  im- 
prove the  public  roads.  Both  the  supervisors  and  overseers  are  too  timid  to  have 
work  done  as  it  should  be,  therefore  roads  are  in  bad  condition  everywhere. 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  taxation  to  keep  up  the  public  roads  for  eight  or 
ten  years  for  three  reasons:  1st.  There  is  one  class  of  road  hands  that  wont  work 
when  pretending  to  work.  2d.  In  a  great  measure  the  very  persons  that  wear  out 
the  roads,  never  do  a  lick  of  work  on  them,  at  least  that  is  the  case  in  our 
county.  3d.  Every  little  public  place  in  the  country  is  incorporated,  and  a  good 
portion  of  the  able-bodied  laborers  flock  around  those  places  and  escape  the  roads, 
leaving  the  roads  scarce  of  hands  in  many  places.  In  my  opinion  there  ought  to 
be  a  poll  tax  for  road  purposes  with  the  privilege  of  doing  so  much  work  for  so 
much  money,  and  in  addition  to  the  poll  a  small  tax  on  certain  class  of  property— 
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say  wagons,  vehicles,  real  estate — for  good  roads  are  a  great  saving  and  increase 
to  valuation  for  all.  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  overseer  in  this  portion  of  my 
county  that  does  his  duty,  and  he  is  bemeaned  very  much,  but  still  he  goes  ahead, 
and  if  one  fails  to  do  his  part,  he  puts  the  law  to  him  immediately,  therefore  he 
is  making  a  good  road  in  a  low  flat  section  of  the  county.  I  am  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  good  roads,  and  am  jn  hopes  that  our  next  Legislature  will  take  the  right 
steps  for  the  improvement  of  roads,  if  not  had  better  abolish  the  whole  road 
law.  Dempsey  Coleman. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  road  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  jaresent. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be'worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  j^roperty. 

5.  The  best  way  to  work  the  roads  is  to  do  so  by  money  taxation  on  poll  and 
property.  Let  the  property  that  is  taxable  be  liable  for  a  certain  iDer  cent,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  roads  in  good  order,  and  then' let  the  roads  out,  to  be  kept 
in  good  repair,  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  present  system  is  bad,  as  it  takes  men 
from  their  work  at  a  busy  season,  and  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  most  profitable 
for  them  to  pay  the  money  for  having  their  proportion  of  the  road  work  done. 
Then,  too,  most  of  the  work  on  the  roads  is  done  with  hoes,  when  it  should  be 
done  with  spades.  If  a  man  is  able  to  own  land  he  is  able  to  pay  a  tax  to  keep 
up  the  roads.  I  have  lived  in  several  States  and  like  the  New  York  system  of 
working  the  roads  best,  that  is,  to  pay  all  taxes  in  money,  and  have  the  road  work 
let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder.  I  hope  some  such  system  will  be  adopted  in  our 
State.  F.  H.  Cook. 

CUMBERLAND. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  allogether  by  assessments 
iipon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  over  different  States  and  have  given  the  road 
law  much  thought.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  will  do  to  work  the  roads 
by  taxation,  but  we  are  farmers,  and  it  wont  do  for  us — we  can  work  the  roads 
easier  than  we  can  raise  the  money  to  ha^■e  it  done.  How  would  it  do  to  grade 
our  public  roads  with  convict  labor?  Our  road  law  is  good  enough  if  it  is  car- 
ried out  properly.  We  need  three  good  tax  paying  men  appointed  as  road  detec- 
tives on  every  road  section,  to  make  the  road  overseei's  do  their  duty. 

L.  L.  Worrell. 
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1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  pubhc  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory — quite  to  the  contrary. 

2.  Tlae  pubhc  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present.  I  think  persons  of  property  should  pay  more 
towards  road  working  than  those  who  have  none. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property.  A  man  may  be  liable  for  a  poll  tax,  and  not  have  a  foot  of 
land,  or  even  an  ox  to  tread  the  road. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  I  think  the  land  owners 
should  be  liable  for  the  working  of  the  roads,  as  they  would  be  likely  to  use  them. 

5.  I  think  property  taxed  to  raise  funds  the  best,  and  let  the  county  commission- 
ers in  the  several  districts  appoint  a  suitable  man  to  overseer,  and  hire  good 
hands  at  one  dollar  per  day,  of  ten  hours,  when  necessary,  and  give  an  order  on 
the  county  treasurer,  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  that  district. 

If  a  hand  working  the  road,  should  be  due  the  county  anj^  tax,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected of  him,  to  let  his  labor  go  towards  the  payment  of  said  tax,  and  any  sur- 
plus should  be  paid  him  in  cash. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  each  district  commissioner  to  report  at  the  monthly 
meeting  the  amount  of  work  done  in  his  district,  and  such  report  filed  in  the  office, 
in  that  way,  the  monthly  expenses  could  be  kejit  up  with,  and  the  amount  of 
work  done. 

The  present  system  seems  unsatisfactory,  generall3%  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

Should  the  man  who  has  an  ox  be  required  to  do  as  much  work  on  the  road  as 
a  man  who  owns  several  teams,  and  is  constantly  using  the  roads,  hauling  tim- 
ber, turpentine,  ifcc?     I  think  not.  G.  S.  Deming. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  saisfactory.     It  is  directly  objectionable. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll.  If  not  by  taxation,  the  con\ict  labor  should  be  utilized 
in  this  way. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked,  I  should  say,  by  taxation  on 
the  projaerty. 

5.  The  public  would  be  materially  benefitted  if  the  convict  labor  was  placed  on 
all  public  roads — first,  because  of  its  objectionable  features  to  honest  labor;  sec- 
ond, it  would  debar  the  monopolist  and  railroads  from  receiving  the  benefit  of 
their  labor  at  an  insignificant  figure,  and  an  increase  of  the  public  debt;  thirdly, 
the  convict  labor  employed  in  this  capacity  would  not  directly,  nor  indirectly, 
come  in  contact  with  honest  labor  on  railroads,  thereby  increasing  the  wages  of 
labor  in  all  its  branches,  and  necessarily  disburse  more  money  to  wage-workers, 
and  place  them  in  a  position  to  meet  all  demands  from  taxation  and  decrease  the 
delinquents  of  the  State.  H,  S.  McPhekson. 
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CURRITUCK. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogetlier  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  We  think  that  the  number  of  days  for  working  the  roads  ought  to  be  left 
with  the  supervisors  and  not  be  cut  down  to  six  days  per  year. 

J.  J.  Ferebee. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should,  I  think,  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll, 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  only  trouble  I  apprehend  in  working  the  public  roads  by  taxation  upon 
poll  and  property  is,  that  the  property  owners  would,  in  most  cases,  pay  all  the 
tax,  as  there  are  so  many  shiftless  persons  who  would  not  pay  the  poll  tax;  or  at 
least  a  good  many  do  not,  and  are  returned  insolvent.  P.  H.  Morgan. 

DARE. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  given  per- 
fect satisfaction. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  justices  of  the  peace  and  commissioners  of  this  county  think  it  best  to 
keep  up  the  roads  by  assessments  upon  labor.  The  plan  of  taxing  property  and 
poll  would  not  do.     We  don't  want  any  change.  G.  W.  Owen. 

DAVIDSON. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  this  county  is  a  sad 
failui'e. 

:  -  2.  We  think  it  very  unjust  to  force  men  between  certain  ages  to  work  the  roads 
without  compensation. 

8.  Think  they  should  be  worked  by  taxation  on  property  and  poll,  unless  an 
arrangement  can  be  made  for  the  prisoners  of  the  State  to  work  them. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  slioukl  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 
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5.  I  do  not  see  how  the  present  system  can  b3  improved  and  made  efficient 
without  taxing  the  laboring  classes  to  a  ruinous  extent  and  injuring _the  farming 
interest  of  this  country. 

The  present  system  of  working  roads  gets  worse  every  year,  as  the  roads  wear 
down  into  gallies.  The  most  of  the  public  roads  in  this  county  are  very  near 
impassable  during  the  winter  months,  and  in  bad  condition  all  the  time. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  convicts  should  work  the  public 
roads,  at  least  the  shorter  terms,  say  five  years  and  under.  Some  claim  they 
are  more  expensive  than  free  labor;  well,  if  they  are,  they  ai'e  now  a  cost  to  the 
State,  and  if  the  cost  should  be  more,  it  would  relieve  the  poor  laboring  man  of 
a  heavy  tax,  and,  I  think,  be  the  means  of  having  good  roads,  which  would  be 
more  real  benefit  to  the  farming  interests  and  laboring  classes  than  any  one  thing 
that  could  be  done.  I  do  hope  our  iiext  Legislature  will  relieve  the  honest  labor- 
ing classes  from  working  roads  without  pay,  and  in  their  stead  put  the  convicta 
to  work  on  them.  Alex.  Swicegood. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  kept 
the  roads  in  as  good  condition  as  they  should  be;  there  has  been  some  dissatis- 
faction. 

2.  I  think  property  and  labor  should  bear  their  proportionate  part. 

3.  TJie  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State,  worked  by  a  combination  of  assessments 
upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  would  be  a  good  system. 

5.  The  above  defines  my  position;  hence  have  no  further  remarks,  except  that 
the  roads  should  be  greatly  improved  at  once  in  some  way.  E.  Frost. 


1.  The  present  system  has  proved  efficient  and  has  come  as  near  giving  satis- 
faction as  any  tax  or  burthen  can  give. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  unless  we  could  devise  a  system  by  which  the  citizens  of 
towns  and  cities  should  contribute — as  good  roads  aid  in  building  cities  and 
towns. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll.  Labor  is  always  more  plentiful  than  money  in 
this  county. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  labor  in  the  country, 
supplemented  by  a  tax  from  the  towns  and  cities — in  counties  where  there  are 
large  towns. 

5.  The  present  system  and  metiiods  of  working  the  roads,  perfected  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years'  trial  or  experience,  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances and  environments  of  our  people  as  any  that  can  be  contrived. 

There  were  in  1879  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  farms  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  each  farm  will  average  one  road  worker,  either  in  the  owner  or  his  son; 
and  lands  worked  by  tenants  will  furnish,  by  estimation,  forty  thousand  more 
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road  workers — making  a  total  of  two  hundred  thousand  road  workers  in  the 
State. 

North  Carolina  has  an  area  of  about  four  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  by 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south.  This  area  checked  off  at  a  distance 
each  way  three  miles  apart  by  roads,  will  give  twenty-six  or  thirty  thousand  miles 
of  roads — thirty  thousand  into  two  hundred  thousand  gives  six  road  woi'kers  to 
each  mile.  The  present  law  requires  each  worker  to  work  yearly  six  days — six 
days  at  fifty  cents  per  day,  three  dollars  ;  six  hands  to  each  mile  at  three  dollar's 
each,  eighteen  dollars  a  mile  that  our  roads  cost  annually,  under  our  present  law. 
To  work  them  by  taxation  as  effectively,  will  require  a  tax  equivalent  to  eighteen 
dollars  for  thirty  thousand  miles,  or  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 
And  public  funds  are  never  as  economically  or  as  judiciously  expended  as  private 
funds  in  a  successful  business. 

The  usual  terms  of  rent  for  farms  is  one-third  of  the  crop,  except  cotton,  and 
for  that,  one-fourth.  This  shows  that  tenants  have  two-thirds  of  the  products  of 
rented  land,  and  are  in  the  same  ratio  interested  in  the  working  of  the  roads. 
The  ten  per  cent,  of  wage  earners  are  paid  by  increased  wages  and  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  merchandise  they  purchase.  Jno.  A.  Bryan. 

DURHAM. 

1.  Durham  County  is  working  under  the  Mecklenburg  Road  Law.  Some  com- 
plain at  tax  ;  others  approve  and  think  it  a  good  law. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll.     We  think  it  is  to  soon  for  that. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  if  taxed  at  all.  This  is  the  plan 
with  convict  labor,  as  per  Acts  of  1887. 

5.  You  will  find  on  page  630,  Acts  1887,  that  convicts  can  be  worked  on  the 
public  roads.  Now,  would  it  not  be  well  to  use  the  convict  labor,  supplemented 
with  assessment  upon  labor  and  a  small  tax,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Magistrates  and  County  Commissioners?  It  strikes  me  that  the  above  plan  would 
be  amply  sufficient,  and  also  meet  with  public  favor. 

I  delayed  my  answer  in  order  that  I  might  find  the  feelings  of  the  people  as 
best  I  could.  I  have  put  it  before  three  Farmers'  Alliances,  and  the  above  was 
-the  unanimous  opinion.  Any  of  the  road  laws  that  we  have  had  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  have  been  good  enough  if  they  had  been  properly  executed.  It  strikes 
me  that  an  inspector  for  each  county  might  do  great  good. 

John  T.  Nichols, 
edgecombe. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county,  I  cannot  say, 
iias  proved  efficient  or  satisfactory. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll,  and  both  supplemented  by  convict  labor. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon 
labor  and  taxation  upon  property  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  system. 
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5.  It  has  impressed  me  that  the  best  and  most  equitable  manner  of  working 
the  roads  woidd  be  a  tax  upon  ivheels.  Only  those  who  own  vehicles,  or  are  able 
to,  are  interested  materially  in  better  highways.  Livery  men,  physicians,  pedlers 
and  others  who  now  contribute  nothing,  and  are  most  interested  in  good  roads, 
could  then  reasonably  complain  of  the  ineflficacy  of  the  road  hands  and  threaten 
the  overseer  with  indictment.  Notwithstanding  we  are  taxed  to  keep  up  the 
public  schools,  you  can  never  convince  the  ignorant  laboring  man,  who  does  all 
the  work  on  the  public  roads,  that  the  rich  man  should  not  contribute  liberally  to 
that  end  also. 

I  am  over  the  road  age,  a  large  tax  payer  for  this  section,  no  political  aspira- 
tions, and  therefore  feel  at  liberty  to  express  myself.  Elias  Carr. 

1.  The  present,  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  roads  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessment  upon  labor  as  they 
are  at  present. 

3.  The  roads  should  be  worked  altogether  by  taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  might  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
m  ents  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  Stephen  Jones. 

FORSYTH. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county,  if  properly 
carried  out,  would  prove  efficient,  if  not  satisfactory. 

2.  I  think  that  public  sentiment  would  say  that  the  roads  ought  not  to  be 
worked  altogether  by  assessments  upon  labor. 

3.  I  am  certain  that  a  majority  of  voters  of  most  counties  would  say  that 
public  roads  should  be  worked  by  tax  on  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  uy  a  combination  of  assessments  upon 
labor  and  taxation  upon  property  is  our  present  system. 

5.  The  old  system  now  in  vogue  in  some  counties  should  certainly  be  changed 
some  way.  As  to  our  system,  we  think  it  is  about  as  good  as  we  can  get  it.  For- 
syth County  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  Watson  Road  Law  about  two  years 
ago,  which  has  been  the  law  under  which  Forsyth  has  worked  her  public  roads; 
though  it  caused  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  at  first,  yet  it  is  the  best  road  law 
that  we  have  ever  had  in  this  county.  Our  roads  are  gradually  becoming  better, 
and,  under  the  present  law,  Forsyth  will  eventually  have  good  roads — and  until 
we  get  something  better  we  ought  to  cling  to  it  in  our  county.  We  will  soon 
have  roads,  of  which  no  county  in  the  State  can  boast  of  better,  yet  it  does  not 
give  satisfaction,  but  is  not  carried  out  as  it  should  be. 

People  are  fast  becoming  in  favor  of  working  roads  by  taxation,  which,  I 
think,  will  soon  be  the  way  in  which  the  public  roads  will  be  kept  up.  It  is  the 
only  just  and  fair  way  of  working  roads.  The  roads  around  Winston  and  Ker- 
nersville  are  being  worked  by  persons  who  were  sentenced  to  work  at  last  term 
of  Court,  which,  if  rightly  managed,  would  prove  a  good  way  to  keep  up  the 
roads,  and  also  keep  many  from  the  penitentiary.  J.  G.  Fulton. 

FRANKLIN. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 
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2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present.     It  works  a  hardship  upon  the  poor. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  .State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll.  The  law  should  leave  it  optional  with  men  to  work 
out  the  assessment,  or  pay  money. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  that  will  supplement  the  poor 
man's  labor  on  the  road,  with  an  equivalent  in  money. 

5.  I  suggest  that  the  public  roads  of  the  State  be  taken  out  of  the  clay  gullies, 
and  let  there  be  an  equal  value  put  upon  the  poll  and  money,  and  if  poor  men 
choose  to  work  theirs  out  on  the  roads,  to  do  so. 

The  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  North  Carolina  previous  to  the  war, 
was  well  enough,  as  it  was  almost  entirely  done  with  slave  labor;  but  the  system 
does  not  suit  free  labor,  and  should  be  amended. 

Put  the  poll  at  one  dollar  and  let  property  equal  the  poll  by  assessment;  then 
leave  it  optional,  I  think,  would  work  an  equality  and  give  satisfaction.  Then 
make  it  compulsory  with  overseers  and  hands  on  the  roads  to  make  and  keep 
good  roads.  ' 

Give  overseers  authority  to  take  the  roads  out  of  the  clay  gullies,  and  then 
roads  can  be  kept  up.      . 

It  is  impossible  to  make  good  roads  in  every  instance,  where  they  are  in  clay 
gullies. 

There  is  such  gross  irregularity  the  way  the  roads  are  worked  now,  that  neither 
the  overseer  nor  the  hands  take  any  interest  in  working  them,  and  the  roads  of 
the  State  are  so  nearly  gone  down,  that  they  are  not  fit  for  respectable  steer-cart 
ways.  S.  M.  Stone. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory  to  some  of  our  citizens. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  and  the  implements  to  work  the  roads  properly  should  be 
furnished  the  hands.     The  road  hands  have  no  tools  fit  to  work  with. 

3.  The  iiublic  loads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
rnents  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  think  the  present  mode  of  working  the  roads  would  prove  satisfactory  if 
the  commissioners  would  furnish  tools  to  work  with.  The  hands  generally  bring 
old,  worn  out  hoes  and  shovels  and  pretend  to  work  half  a  day,  at  the  most,  eight 
hours,  four  times  during  the  year,  just  before  court-week,  and  jvist  in  time  to 
escape  an  indictment  in  court.  Farmers  do  not  miss  the  time  spent  in  working 
on  the  roads,  as  it  is,  while  if  we  should  tax  the  people  to  work  the  roads  the  taxes 
would  be  nearly  double  what  they  are  now.  I  am  opposed  to  taxing  the  poll  or 
property  to  work  the  roads,  as  I  am  sure  the  money  would  be  badly  expended. 
The  overseer  would  want  one  dollar  for  three  hours'  work,  riding  around  collect- 
ing the  road  hands  together,  and  each  hand  would  want  fifty  cents  for  four  hours' 
steady  work,  and,  in  order  to  make  money  easy,  the  overseer  would  have  the 
roads  worked  every  time  it  rained,  and  we  could  not  live  under  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. B.  H.  Winston. 
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1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efiScient  and  satisfactory,  owing  to  our  present  road  law.  While  the  act  passed  by 
our  Legislature  was  compulsory,  the  present  system  of  working  public  roads  did 
very  well,  but  now  amounts  to  almost  nothing. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present.  If  the  Legislature  will  pass  an  act  compelling  persons 
to  work  on^'the  roads,  or  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  failure  to  work,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  the  cheapest  mode  for  getting  them  worked. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation  upon 
property  and  poll  would  be  a  good  plan  if  the  hands  or  poll  could  be  forced  by  law 
to  pay  a  tax  to  work  the  public  roads. 

4.  Let  the  roads  be  worked  by  labor  as  long  as  we  can,  which  can  be  done  if  we 
have  a  law  to  force  labor  on  the  roads,  but  without  such  a  law  it  is  nothing. 

5.  If  the  public  road  law  of  the  State  was  so  framed  as  to  compel  persons  to 
work,  or  pay  a  fine  or  be  imi^risoned  for  failure  to  do  one  or  the  other,  it  would 
work  better.  The  present  method  amounts  almost  to  the  loss  of  time.  So,  give 
us  what  is  called  the  Mecklenburg  road  law,  instead  of  the  present  one,  or  let  the 
convicts  who  are  sentenced  bj  our  Courts  to  the  State  prison  for  short  terms  be 
employed,  with  an  overseer,  to  look  after  the  work  on  the  public  roads  in  the  coun- 
ties where  such  convicts  are  sentenced.  At  aU  events,  let  some  plan  be  adopted 
through  which  we  may  have  better  public  roads.  A.  J.  P.  Harris. 


1.  The  i^resent  system  of  working  the  jjublic  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  present  road  law  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  None  but  competent  men 
should  be  appointed  overseers.  In  addition  to  this,  there  should  be  levied  upon 
property,  a  tax  sufficient  to  complete  what  the  present  system  fails  to  do. 

None  will  deny  that  the  roads  are  generally  in  bad  condition.  The  only  excep- 
tions, I  observe,  are  where  they  are  favorably  located. 

In  my  section  of  the  State  the  location  of  the  roads  is  often  the  very  worst  that 
could  be  chosen,  i.  e.  to  suit  boundary  lines  and  the  shape  of  fields,  &c. 

Being  a  practical  surveyor,  I  often  notice  needed  changes  of  location.  Eoads 
are  mostly  located  over  the  highest  parts  of  steep  hills  instead  of  being  graded 
around,  as  near  level  as  possible. 

If  a  competent  engineer  were  employed  in  each  county  to  properly  locate  the 
roads,  and  then  the  present  system  of  working  well  enforced  by  the  appointment 
of  competent  overseers,  and  to  this  added  a  tax  sufficient  to  make  the  bad  places 
good  (by  macadamizing  if  necessary),  we  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  much  bet- 
ter roads,  and,  with  the  experience  of  a  few  years,  we  would  have  good  roads 
without  feeling  the  expense.  John  C.  Fite. 
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GATES. 

1.  The  present  system  af  working  the  pubUc  roads  in  our  county  has  neither 
proved  efficient  nor  satisfactory.  In  the  summer  time  our  roads  are  excellent;  in 
the  winter  they  are  execrable. 

2.  We  will  never  have  good  roads  until  the  work  is  paid  for. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  Our  public  roads  should  first  be  put  in  the  best  possible  order,  at  pubhc 
expense — that  is  to  say,  elevated  in  the  center  and  sloi^ing  on  either  side,  so  that 
water  falling  on  the  center  will  readily  run  off  on  the  sides,  where  there  should 
be  ditches  to  carry  it  away.  After  this  is  done,  they  might  be  turned  over  to  the 
overseers,  with  hands  allotted,  and  overseers  should  be  required,  under  strict 
penalties,  to  keep  them  in  such  condition  as  they  are  now  worked,  that  is,  by  an 
assessment  on  labor.  The  great  need  of  all  our  low-land  roads  is  proper  drainage, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  effectually,  I  think,  by  the  mode  suggested  above.  Many 
of  our  roads,  by  long  use  and  imperfect  work,  have  become  lower  than  the  adja- 
cent lands,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  whenever  we  have  a  heavy  rain  fall, 
instead  of  readily  flowing  out  of,  the  water  flows  into  and  down  the  road,  or 
stands  in  hollow  places.  The  work  required  to  place  them  in  the  jDroper  condition 
is  really  more  than  the  hands  can  do  under  the  present  system;  whereas,  if  they 
could  once  be  put  in  proper  condition,  they  might  be  easily  kept  so.  In  many  sec- 
tions, too,  there  are  not  enough  hands  within  the  road-working  age  to  do  half  the 
work  required  to  place  them  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  permanently  good.  Under 
the  present  system,  they  never  will  be  any  better  than  they  are  now.  I  think,  too, 
the  overseers  should  be  afforded  every  possible  encouragement  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  should  be  paid  a  fair  amount  for  one  day's  services  in  order- 
ing out  their  hands.  All  material  necessary  for  building  foot  bridges  over  swamps, 
&c. ,  and  for  hollow  bridges,  should  be  furnished  free  to  the  overseers,  the  amount 
and  kinds  necessary  for  these  purposes  to  be  determined  and  certified  by  the  board 
of  road  supervisors. 

These  remarks  are  given  as  embodying  my  experience  of  perhaps  twenty-five 
years  in  the  management  of  the  road  affa,irs  of  my  township,  as  a  member,  for- 
merly, of  the  Board  of  Township  Trustees,  and  latterly  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Jno.  J.  Gatling. 

GRAHAM. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  pull. 

5.  The  jDresent  system  of  woi-king  the  roads  suits  our  people  much  better  than 
by  taxation.  W.  F.  Mauney, 

Register  of  Deeds. 

1.  The  people  of  this  county  are  divided  in  opinion,  but  generally  favor  present 
system. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  altogether  by  assessments  upon  labor 
as  at  present,  would,  we  think,  prove  efficient  in  most  parts  of  the  State. 
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3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  might  be  kept  up  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  county  generally  that  a  combination  of 
assessments  of  tax  on  labor  and  property  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  keeping 
up  public  roads,  but  in  some  parts  of  Graham  county  the  present  system  is  satis- 
factory. R-  A-  OWNBY. 

GRANVILLE. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  think  the  best  way  to  work  the  public  roads,  would  be  to  tax  both  poll  and 
property,  and  the  roads  divided  into  sections  and  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  to  keep 
in  good  order,  and  if  a  man  would  not  pay  his  poll  tax,  force  him  to  work  the 
road  at  fifty  cents  per  day  without  board.  T.  D.  Waller, 

Chairman  Co.  Com. 

GREENE. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  alto- 
gether proved  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll. 

5.  The  burden  of  keeping  up  the  public  roads  should  fall  upon  all  men  accord- 
ing to  their  financial  condition. 

There  is  a  sentiment  to  work  the  roads  by  taxation  both  on  poF  and  property, 
and  I  think  the  principle  is  right.  W.  M.  Carraway. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  because  it  is  unfair  and  unequal. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should,  I  think,  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

5.  The  present  method  could  not  be  made  equal  and  just  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion. I  would  like  to  see  the  next  Legislature  pass  an  act,  giving  justices  of  the 
peace  more  jurisdiction,  and  especially  over  petty  larceny,  and  allow  them  to  dis- 
pose of  all  cases  where  property  does  not  exceed  five  dollars  valuation,  and  instead 
'  of  sending  them  to  the  penitentiary,  and  from  there  to  work  for  some  railroad 
company  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  put  them  to  work  on  the  pubhc  roads  of  the 
county,  and  to  that  add  a  small  tax  for  their  support,  and  to  hire  other  hands  to 
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work  as  hired  hands  and  guard.  It  would  not  take  but  a  small  lot  of  hands  to 
work  the  roads  in  a  big  territory  in  the  eastern  counties,  I  am  more  than  glad  to 
see  this  question  investigated.  Wm.  L.  Dorsett. 

GUILFORD. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  roads  has  not  been  satisfactory.  "We  are 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best  system. 

2.  There  could  be  some  improvement  in  reference  to  working  the  roads. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  the  poll.  At  least,  some  of  us  think  working  the  roads 
on  this  plan  would  do  very  well  if  there  were  not  too  much  taken  off  the  poU. 

4.  V/e  think  men  that  have  considerable  property  have  more  use  for  roads  gen- 
erally than  any  other  class,  and  that  they  should  not  be  excused,  let  the  property 
consist  in  what  it  may. 

5.  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  I  have  not  made  myself  familiar  with  this  subject, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  could  be  legislation  to  this  effect  :  Give  the  poor 
man  a  chance  to  pay  his  tax  by  working  on  the  public  roads,  if  he  desires  to  do 
so.  Some  men  who  have  served  out  their  time  under  the  present  law  think  it 
hard  to  be  taxed  now  to  work  the  roads,  while  other  young  men,  especially  those 
who  have  but  little  property,  s-ay  they  think  it  hard  for  them  to  keep  up  the  pub- 
lic roads  for  men  who  have  large  property.  But  the  public  roads  are  a  greater 
advantage  to  the  poor  man  than  many  of  them  in  our  county  seem  to  think.  We, 
as  farmers,  feel  the  burden  of  our  taxes  keenly  now,  and  would  say,  let  it  cornea 
little  lighter  these  hard  limes.  John  E.  Clapp. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  shoulcl  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present.     We  can  never  have  good  roads  under  that  system. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll.  I  think,  that  is  the  true  plan,  but  give  the  poll  a 
chance  to  work  it  out  at  so  much  a  day. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  that  is  the  true  plan  and  should 
w^ork  well. 

5.  I  would  say,  put  a  tax  on  the  poll  of  say  three  dollars,  let  them  pay  it  or  work 
it  out  at  so  much  a  day,  common  wages,  then  supplement  it  by  a  tax  on  property 
sufficient  to  make  good  roads. 

I  have  served  as  an  overseer  for  several  years,  and  as  township  trustee,  and  I 
think  I  know  what  I  am  saving  when  I  say  the  old  system  is  afailuz'e.  The  com- 
ing Legi-slature  should  take  the  matter  in  hand.  The  up-country  demands  it. 
Nothing  will  induce  immigration  more  than  good  roads,  and  we  must  have  them. 

J.  Van  Lindley. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  any  longer  than  it  will  take  to  adopt  a  better  system. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
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tion  upon  property  and  poll,  and  that  paid  out  by  the  State  in  clothing  and  guard- 
ing convicts,  which  will  not  increase  the  present  taxes. 

4.  The  public  roads  ui  tiie  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  present  system  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  that  could  be  adopted  for  several 
reasons: 

1st.  Overseers  are  appointed  without  any  regard  to  fitness  for  the  position.  It 
is  an  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  job  and  must  be  passed  around  among  the  hands 
until  all  have  taken  a  turn ;  and  there  is  a  law  that  no  one  can  be  forced  to 
accept  of  teiier  than  one  year  in  three,  provided  he  reports  his  road  in  good  condi- 
tion, which  they  all  do;  therefore  overseers  are  often  appointed  who  feel  no  inter- 
est in  good  roads  and  have  nojudgment  how  to  work  a  road,  so  the  work  of  one 
year  is  worse  than  lost  the  next  year. 

3d.  The  present  system  is  demoralizing.  The  law  requires  that  the  overseers 
report  upon  oath  the  condition  of  their  roads  twice  a  year  to  the  township  super- 
visors, and  often  they  will  report  their  roads  in  such  condition  as  the  law  requires 
that  public  joads  should  be,  when  there  is  perhaps  not  a  whole  section  of 
road  in  the  county  in  such  condition.  They  do  this  without  once  thinking  that 
they  are  swearing  falsely.  It  has  been  said  that  in  some  counties  it  is  impossible 
to  get  in  the  Sapi-rior  Court  a  true  bill  against  a  road  overseer  for  neglect  of 
duty,  because  of  tlie  sympathy  or  interest  of  the  grand  jury.  • 

3d.  Road  day  with  the  older  hands  is  a  day  to  gossip  and  tell  yarns;  with  the 
the  younger,  a  good  time  for  athletic  sports,  so  nobody  works  any  more  than 
they  can  help.  Why  sliould  tliey  work  ?  If  they  were  to>work  all  the  time  that 
the  law  will  allow  the  overseer  to  work  them,  they  could  not  put  the  road  in  good 
condition — so  between  the  jokes  and  sports,  they  throw  a  little  dirt  in  the  worst 
gullies  and  remark:  "  that  the  man  who  can't  get  along  this  road,  ought  to  stay 
at  home."  Then  the  overseer  is  ready  to  swear  that  his  road  is  good,  "for  all 
the  hands  said  so  !  " 

The  remedy : 

1st.  Repeal  the  present  road  law:  order  every  book  in  the  State  containing  a 
coi^y  to  be  burned,  and  make  it  treason  for  any  North  Carolinian  to  retain  a  copy 
in  his  possession. 

2d.  Work  all  public  roads  by  convicts ;  or  at  least  work  all  the  convicts  on  the 
public  roads  except  such  as  are  convicted  of  capital  offences.  By  this,  I  do  not 
mean  only  such  convicts  as  are  now  sent  to  tlie  penitentiary,  but  all  who  are 
adjudged  to  pay  costs,  or  fine  and  fail  to  do  so;  let  them  work  it  out  on  the  roads 
instead  of  lying  in  jail  twenty  days  and  then  taking  the  insolvent  debtor's  oath, 
and  the  county  paying  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  and  enlarge  upon  this  subject — say  what  roads  should  be 
public  roads,  and  which  cart-ways — show  the  saving  there  would  be  to  the  State 
by  adopting  the  convict  system — but  space  forbids. 

P.    H.    HODSON. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

3.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  in  this  part  of  the  county,  that  they  should  be 
worked  by  taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

5.  I  think  the  best  method  of  working  the  public  roads  would  be  by  a  monied 
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taxation,  and  by  letting  the  roads  to  the  lowest  bidder,  in  sections — allowing  sub- 
jects to  work  out  their  tax  or  a  portion  of  it,  say  fifty  per  cent,  of  it,  at  a  reason- 
able price  per  day. 

As  the  law  in  regard  to  the  roads  in  North  Carolina  now  stands,  there  are  but 
few,  comparatively,  to  keep  up  the  roads,  and  they  are  generally  men  of  the  poorer 
class,  who  have  little  use  for  roads  more  than  foot  jDaths,  and  are  required  to 
work  six  days  in  the  year,  which  is  a  heavy  tax  without  any  renumei*ation  or 
compensation.  Therefore  they  go  on  the  road  feeling  that  there  is  an  imposition 
somewhere,  and  that  they  are  the  ones  imposed  upon.  I  am  satisfied  we  will 
never  have  good  roads  in  North  Carolina  under  the  present  system.  The  roads 
in  this  section  are  comparatively  good — but  I  do  not  know  a  road  in  Guilford 
County  that  is  a  lawful  road. 

The  present  system  of  working  the  roads  is  an  unequal  and  unjust  system  of 
taxation  imposed  upon  the  poorer  class  of  citizQiis  generally. 

O.  A.  Lowe. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  pi'esent. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  b}-  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  present  system  works  well  enough.  With  few  exceptions  our  roads 
through  the  county  are  in  good  condition,  and  overseers  are  required  to  keep 
them  so. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  system  of  working  roads  in  this  county.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  that  can  be  gotten  up.  With  the  tax  payers  it  gives  universal  satis- 
faction. In  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  magisti-ates  last  June  a  motion  to  adopt 
the  Mecklenburg  Law  received  only  one  vote.  As  it  now  stands,  all  classes  have 
to  do  their  share  of  working,  whereas,  should  it  be  changed  to  an  assessment  on 
poll  and  property,  the  land  owners  would  have  to  pay  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  tax.  So  you  can  see  it  would  be  very  objectionable  to  our  people  who  pay 
taxes.  What  is  true  of  Halifax  County  is  true  of  all  the  counties  in  Eastern  Car- 
olina. L.  Vinson, 

Register  of  Deeds. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  this  community  is  that  the 
present  system  is  a  very  poor  one. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  I  think  is  the  general  opinion  here. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  Stats  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation  upon 
property  and  poll,  is  more  popular  here. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State,  I  do  not  think,  should  be  worked  by  a  combi- 
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nation  of  assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  but  do  not  know 
the  general  opinion. 
5.  We  need  some  system  for  working  the  public  roads  better  than  the  present. 

J.  H.  Benton, 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present.     I  think  it  would  be  fairer  by  taxation. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation  upon 
property  and  poll;  I  think,  would  be  more  just. 

5.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  tax  all  real  estate  and  polls  for  road  purposes. 

Jas.  a.  Johnson. 

2.  As  to  whether  the  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by 
assessments  upon  labor  as  at  present,  the  people  a^e  divided,  some  favor  the  pre- 
sent law  and  others  favor  that  the  roads  be  worked  by  taxation. 

3.  In  a  small  county  like  this,  they  could  not  raise  revenue  enough  inside  of  66f 
cents  to  meet  county  expenses  and  keep  up  the  public  roads. 

4.  I  have,  no  doubt,  but  tlie  roads  could  be  made  better  by  keeping  them 
worked  by  taxation  and  by  assessments  upon  labor. 

5.  If  an  equal  tax  on  the  poll  and  property  were  levied  to  keep  up  public  roads 
about  one-fourth  of  the  polls  would  get  off  as  insolvents,  and  under  the  present 
law  all  work  the  public  roads  between  eighteen  and  forty-five.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  getting  hands  to  work  the  roads  that  never  pay  pny  poll  tax.  R. 

HAYWOOD. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
satisfactory.     It  seems  impossible  to  get  the  law  executed. 

2.  The  pubUc  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  pubUc  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  pubHc  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  know  of  no  method  by  which  the  public  roads  could  be  improved  under  the 
existing  laws.  The  law  is  as  stringent,  almost,  as  can  be,  and  if  the  roads  were 
worked  out,  and  kept  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  we  would  have  good  roads,  but 
we  can't  get  this  done  while  we  have  a  grand  jury  to  find  true  bills  and  a  traverse 
jury  to  judge  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocense  of  the  party  indicted.  Hence,  other 
and  more  efficient  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  at  once.  Our  roads  are  almost 
impassable  at  some  seasons  of  the  year.  I  have  heard  quite  a  number  of  men 
express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  working  by  taxation,  and  am  decidely  in  favor  of 
this,  and  think  it  will  meet  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  our  people,  but  such 
a  law  ought  to  provide  that  a  man  may  pay  his  tax  by  working  on  the  road,  that 
is,  the  road  tax,  and  let  the  overseer  pay  him  the  same  per  diem  that  those  who 
hire  get.     This  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  get  good  roads. 

C.  M.  Carpenter, 
Register  of  Deeds. 
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HENDERSON. 

The  present  system  of  working  the  pubHc  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

3.  If  properly  managed,  the  labor  systeiai  would  be  best. 

3.  The  i^ublic  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  jjroi^erty  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  sliould  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.1  think  one  of  the  troubles  of  ihe  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  is, 
that  the  road  supervisors  do  not  do  their  duty  as  prescribed  by  law.  They  do  not 
inspect  the  roads.  Another  defect  is  in  the  law  requiring  the  road  supervisors  to 
make  their  report  in  August,  the  time  of  the  year  when  roads  are  naturally  good. 
The  overseers,  knowing  that  at  that  time  the  report  is  to  be  made,  simply  brush 
over  the  already  good  roads,  and  the  supervisor  reports  them  in  a  good  condition. 
The  Courts  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  public  roads,  by  relying  on  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  board  of  supervisors,  whom,  in  many  instances,  fail  to  ride  over  and 
examine  the  roads,  as  the  law  directs.  I  think  too  much  is  required  of  the  road 
supervisors,  unless  they  were  paid  for  their  services.  Many  of  the  justices  of  the 
counlies  are  over  the  age  to  work  on  roads,  and  consequeatly  get  nothing  for  their 
road  services.  I  think  there  should  be  a  road  inspector  appointed  in  each  town- 
ship, with  such  pay  as  would  enable  him  to  carefully  inspect  the  roads  twice  a 
year,  and  that  he  be  required  to  report,  at  each  term  of  the  Superior  Court,  the 
true  condition  of  the  roads  in  his  township,  with  such  other  information  as  the 
Court  should  know,  and  that  it  should  be  a  misdemeanor,  punished  with  a  heavy 
penalty,  for  the  inspector  to  neglect  his  duties,  or  make  a  false  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  road.  I  believe  a  small  tax  levied  on  proj^erty,  f<jr  the  payment  of 
the  inspector,  and  for  furnishing  material  to  build  and  repair  bridges  and  cause- 
ways, might  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  system  of  working  the  roads.  I 
consulted  with  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  this  county,  and 
he  about  agrees  with  my  views  in  reference  to  the  plan  above  suggested.  The 
country  is  becoming  thickly  settled,  and  there  are  plenty  of  men  of  the  road  age 
to  keep  the  public  roads  in  good  condition,  without  making  it  burdensome,  if 
properly  managed,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  can  better  afford  to  work 
than  to  pay  the  tax.  B.  T.  Morris. 

1.  The  i^resent  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  ijublic  roads  of  the  State  might  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  pubUc  roads  of  the  (State  might  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

[^5.  My  notion  has  been  that  every  one  should  keep  the  road  up  on  his  own  land. 

J.  A.  Garren, 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 
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2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  i^ublic  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  overseer  to  each  township,  and  let  the 
State  furnish  good  tools,  and  let  each  able  bodied  man  between  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  be  subject  to  so  many  days  in  each  year,  and  the  balance  be  done 
by  taxation.  I  think,  by  this  means,  the  roads  would  be  bettered  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  saved.     These  suggestions  are  without  very  much  thought. 

T.  J.  Stepp. 

HERTFORD. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efiScient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  cannot  see  how  the  present  method  can  be  made  efficient.  There  wiU  have 
to  be  altogether  a  different  system.  W.  L.  Daniel, 

Register  of  Deeds. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  alto- 
gether proved  efificient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

5.  I  have  questioned  several  of  my  friends  in  regard  to  working  the  public  roads, 
and  find  that  most  of  them  think  it  best  that  they  should  be  worked  by  the  poll 
tax  and  a  very  small  tax  upon  proiDerty. 

The  above  is  my  idea  of  working  the  public  roads.  Geo.  W.  Baker. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  this  section  of  the  State 
is  not  satisfactory. 

2.  The  roads  should  not  be  worked  by  assessments  on  labor.  It  would  not  give 
satisfaction. 

3.  The  roads  should  be  worked  by  taxation  on  real  estate  property  and  pay  the 
laborer  so  much  per  day. 

4.  The  roa.ds  should  be  worked  entirely  by  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  If  the  roads  are  worked  by  taxation,  and  labor  hired  for  that  purpose,  we 
will  always  have  good  roads,  because  we  can  hire  such  hands  as  we  want  and 
pay  them  so  much  per  day.  I  think  this  would  give  more  satisfaction  than  any 
other  way  the  roads  could  be  worked.  If  they  are  worked  by  taxation,  the  over- 
seer can  hire  good  hands  to  work  and  keep  the  roads  in  good  order;  and  if  he 
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had  a  hand  that  was  not  good  he  could  discharge  him  and  put  a  good  man  in  his 
place.  Wm.  M.  Rooks. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  i^iiblic  roads  of  the  State  sliould  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll.     It  would  be,  I  think,  better  than  the  present  system 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  by  a  combination  of  assessipents  upon 
labor  and  taxation  tipon  property  would  not  be  as  good  as  taxing  property  and 
poll. 

5.  To  tax  property  and  poll  and  let  the  roads  by  the  year  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
and  require  our  justices  of  the  peace  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  good  order 
would,  I  think,  be  a  good  plan.  T.  E.  Vann. 

HYDE. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  i^resent. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon 
labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  might  answer  as  well. 

5.  I  think  the  public  roads  of  this  State  should  be  kept  by  taxation,  as  under 
question  3.  The  poll  and  property  should  be  taxed  with  the  same  equation  as  it 
is  for  other  taxes;  for  instance,  ten  cents  on  the  poll  and  ten  cents  on  the  one 
hundred  dollars'  valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  property. 

There  is  considerable  restlessness  among  the  laborers  of  this  county  on  account 
of  the  unfairness  of  our  present  road  law.  Our  largest  property  owners  con- 
tribute nothing  towards  keeping  up  the  roads.  R. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll. 

5.  I  think  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  keeping  roads,  ferries  and  bridges  in 
good  order  is  by  a  toll.  The  best  roads  I  ever  saw  were  those  upon  which  a  toll 
was  levied.  In  some  parts  of  Maryland  you  will  find  toU  roads,  as  well  as  in 
western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Our  roads  are  hard  to  keep  up,  owing  to  low  lands.  If  the  State  would  do  for 
us  as  it  has  for  Beaufort  and  Washington  counties,  we  could  then  keep  our  roads 
up  with  but  little  trouble. 

From  Alligator  P.  O.  to  Columbia,  via  the  head  of  Frying  Pan,  is  about  nine 
miles.  At  least  five  miles  of  the  road  is  made.  The  remaining  four  miles  is 
through  a  deep  swamp.     Tliis  renders  it  impossible  for  the  road  hands  to  keep  up 
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soon  be  taken  up  by  actual  settlers. 

lEEDELL. 

1    The  present  system  of  working  the  pnbhe  roads  in  our  connty  has  not  proved 

^T?;i';^bh  "tt^fthe  State  shouM  not  he  worked  altogether  by  assessments 

TTChli^'rCltt  tire  State  shonld  not  he  worked  altogether  by  money  ta.- 

TZlSS^^o,  "tli!  State  shonld  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 

TTipnts  unon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

Tl  suggestions  to  offer,  as  this  is  still  a  ve.ed  ..nestion^and  the  P-^- -^hod 

has  not  yet  been  found.  '   Register  of  Deeds. 

JACKSON. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  connty  has  not  proved 

"TZ  ;lt:oat7t.re  State  shonld  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 

"rxte  pubL^'rordTof  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 

TTrrbHcTotdrof  the  State  might,  peihaps.  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  ,  „      ,  „  . 

Our  roads  are  ,n  very  bad  condition  under  the  present  system.  I  thmk  the 
roads  shonld  be  worked  by  taxation,  although  the  taxes  would  come  out  of  but 
f:w  peoje  in  this  connty:a3  there  are  so  many  poor  people,  yet  I  thmk  we^^^uld 
have  better  roads. 


JONES. 


1    The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
effi;ient  and  satisfactory,  but  more  satisfactory  than  if  worked  by  taxation  upon 

^T'Thepublic  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  unless  part  of  the  poll  tax  now  appropriated  to  schools 

'l^'Thepubl^*^roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 

taxation  upon  property  and  poll.  ,     .,  ,  i,-     4--         f 

4    The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  J-  A.  Smith. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  pubhc  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 

eflacient  and  satisfactory.  ,    ,        .,,       ,  j. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  beworked  altogether  by  assessments 

upon  labor,  as  at  present.  ,,...,       ,  ^ 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation  upon  property  and  poll.  ,.      ,-        ^^ 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  asssess- 
ments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 
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5.  In  my  opinion  the  present  system  is  outrageous.  I  have  consulted  several 
prominent  men  of  the  county  upon  the  subject.  They  all  agree  with  me  upon 
the  following  plan  with  the  exception  of  a  few: 

The  public  roads  should  be  kept  up  by  taxation.  The  tax  should  be  on  the  poll, 
real  estate  and  personal  property.  The  roads  should  be  divided  into  sections,  and 
let  out  by  the  county  commissioners  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  term  of  twelve 
months.  The  contractor  to  be  responsible  for  the  road,  and  the  said  contractor 
make  a  quarterly  report  to  the  supervisors  as  to  condition  of  his  section.  That 
it  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  to  see  that  the  roads  are  kept  in  a  good  condition, 
or  in  other  words  for  them  to  have  the  same  power  over  the  contractor  they  do  over 
the  overseer  under  the  present  system.  I  thinlj  a  system  of  this  kind  will  meet 
the  wants  of  the  public,  or  at  least  the  people  of  my  county. 

John  F.  Ballaed. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  There  is  considerable  complaint  among  the  laboring  class  in  reference  to  the 
present  method. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State,  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation  upon 
property  and  poll,  would  not  do  well. 

4.  Working  the  roads  by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation 
upon  property,  is  a  plan  favored  by  non-property  holders.  The  major  portion  of 
propert}"  owners  oppose  it. 

5.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  method,  with  the  assessment  of  a 
wheel  tax  for  woTking  and  keeping  up  our  public  roads  the  fairest  and  most  effi- 
cient. Where  a  man  is  subject  to  the  road  tax,  exempt  him  from  paying  tax  on 
a  pair  of  wheels. 

We  have  bad  roads,  and  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  exists. 

The  laborers  contend  that  they  have  to  keep  up  the  public  roads  almost  entirely 
themselves,  while  the  more  favored  citizens  use  them  and  cut  them  up  with  their 
carts,  wagons  and  vehicles  of  pleasure.  While  many  of  the  laboring  class  claim 
that  the  law  compels  them  to  give  six  days  labor  and  furnish  their  own  tools  to 
work  with,  many  others  of  the  laboring  class  never  use  the  roads  only  a3  pedes- 
trians. 

The  property  holders  contend  that  they  furnish  funds  to  keep  up  the  public 
schools  to  educate  the  children  of  non-property,  holders,  and  that  the  latter  class 
ought  not  to  grumble. 

My  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  wheel  tax  appears  fair,  and  ought  to  satisfy  all 
classes,  as  a  small  tax  of  a  few  cents  on  every  vehicle  would  help  our  roads  very 
much,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  tendency  to  please  everybody. 

I  have  enquired  diligently  among  our  people,  and  send  you  the  opinions  of  all 
classes.  Jas.  D.  Stanly. 

JOHNSTON. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory  where  there  have  been  good,  competent  overseers. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  unless  the  people  can  be  relieved  of  the  present  burden- 
some taxation  they  are  subject  to. 
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3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  We  think  the  present  road  laws  ample  and  sufficient  if  they  were  properly 
and  rigidly  enforced.  The  fault  is  with  incompetent  and  careless  overseers.  As 
an  evidence  of  this,  we  so  often  find  one  section  good,  while  an  adjoining  one 
will  be  almost  impassible,  though,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  naturally  the  worse 
from  hills,  clay,  &c.  If  inefficient  and  careless  overseers  were  invariably  indicted 
and  punished  whenever  their  roads  get  bad — (let  them  know  that  the  law  will  be 
enforced  for  every  violation) — and  then  make  good  selections  for  their  successors, 
we  would  have  good  roads,  and  all  the  complaint  we  hear  of  would  cease.  Let 
all  overseers  work  their  roads  well,  ditching  on  each  side  and  throwing  up  the 
middle  the  highest,  and  afterwards  they  wiil  find  but  little  trouble.  Say  it  will 
take  three  days  in  succession  (in  the  bad  sections),  and  our  word  for  it,  for  the 
next  eight  or  ten  years  one  day  per  year  will  keep  them  in  good  order.  This 
should  always  be  done  in  the  month  of  August  after  crops  are  laid  by  and  they 
will  get  hard-packed  by  the  wet  season  in  fall  and  winter.  We  speak  from  actual 
experience,  as  we  did  this  for  eight  years  on  one  of  the  worst  roads  in  the 
county.  D.  T.  Honeycutt,  Chm'n. 

J.    D.    FiNLAYSOX, 

J.  J.  Young, 
G.  G.  Edgerton, 
N.  T.  Cole, 

County  Commissioners. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  jiroved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll.  I  think  the  roads  should  be  kept  up  by  taxation  and  con- 
vict labor. 

5.  I  think  if  the  present  method  of  working  the  roads  remain  as  it  now  is,  that 
there  should  also  be  convict  labor  used  and  assigned  to  each  county  to  ditch  and 
throw  up  all  the  roads  in  low  lands  where  they  need  to  be  ditched  and  thrown  up, 
and  any  other  pieces  of  road  where  it  taxes  the  hands  too  much  to  keep  them  in 
passable  condition.  It  seems  that  we  have  a  good  many  convicts,  and  I  think 
they  shovdd  help  to  keep  the  public  roads  of  the  State  in  good  condition  instead  of 
working  them  aU  on  railroads;  work  a  part  of  them  on  the  public  roads  of  the 
State.  JosEPHus  Johnson. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poU.     It  is  the  best  plan  for  all,  both  rich  and  poor. 

21 
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4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  We  do  not  think  this  would  be 
so  good. 

5.  Our  roads  are  generally  in  a  bad  condition.  We  need  some  law  that  will  make 
better  roads,  and  one  that  will  force  every  one  who  has  a  cart  or  wagon  road  lead- 
ing across  his  land  to  keep  the  same  in  good  order.  It  would  be  but  a  small  expense 
and  would  greatly  benefit  every  traveling  person.  If  the  path  is  not  worth  keep- 
ing in  good  condition,  fill  it  up,  so  no  one  can  pass.  I  have  talked  with  several 
good  men  in  regard  to  this,  and  they  all  say  keep  the  roads  up  by  taxation. 

D.  B.  Lassiter.  M.  D. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  poU  only. 

5.  Levy  enough  tax  on  each  male  person  twenty-one  years  old  and  upwards  to 
fifty  years  old.  The  public  roads  in  our  section  of  country  are  very  little  trouble 
to  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  give  general  satisfaction  to  work  all  public 
roads  by  taxation,  and  to  equalize  the  matter  by  simply  raising  a  smaU  revenue 
on  each  poll.  Geo.  L.  Hodges. 

1 .  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
-efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
.upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogetlier  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  public  roads  of  my  county  are  kept  up  badly,  owing  to,  as  I  believe,  the 
present  system  of  working.  Public  roads,  like  all  other  public  property,  should 
be  worked  by  the  i^ublic,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  taxing  property  and  the 
poll,  and  combining  labor.  E.  W.  Wooten. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not 
proved  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  think  that  property  ought  to  pay  its  just  proportion  towards  keeping  up 
the  public  roads — say  as  much  as  one  poU  for  every  one  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  property,  real  and  personal. 
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I  do  not  think  that  public  sentiment  is  sufficiently  wrought  up  to  the  impor- 
tance of  good  public  roads  to  justify  any  radical  change  in  the  present  road  law. 
The  principal  defect  in  the  present  law  is  the  want  of  explicitness.  The  super- 
visors and  overseers  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  a  lawful  road.  A  road  may  be 
clear  of  stumps  and  roots  and  yet  be  almost  impassable.  A  strong  bridge  may 
be  made  of  fence  rails  and  poles,  but  they  should  not  be  used  on  public  roads. 
The  worst  feature  of  our  public  roads  is  the  private  bridges  across  ditches  run- 
ning across  the  public  roads.  The  law  does  not  make  it  plain  enough  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  these  bridges  are  kept  in  repair.  W.  L.  Kennedy. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  really  think  our  roads  should  be  worked  by  taxation  upon  property,  because 
the  poor  man  has  to  loose  his  time  when  he  has  neither  horse,  dog,  or  cat,  while 
the  man  that  own  his  horses,  oxen,  cows,  wagons,  carts,  &c.,  only  has  the  same 
to  do  as  the  poor  individual  who  has  nothing.  W.  H.  Smith. 

LINCOLN. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  have  heard  the  opinion  frequently  expressed  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  people  of  the  State  if  the  convicts  were  put  on  the  public  roads  instead  of 
on  railroads,  and  upon  the  same  terms.  I  would  suggest  that  they  be  divided 
among  the  several  congressional  districts  equally;  which,  with  a  light  property 
and  poll  tax,  (giving  those  liable  for  poll  tax  the  option  of  paying  in  labor,)  will 
give  us  good  roads  in  a  few  years— and  when  once  made  good,  can  be  kept  so  by 
convicts  with  very  little  expense.  H.  E.  Ramsour, 

Register  of  Deeds. 

1.  The  present  system  of  M^orking  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  convict  labor  and  taxa- 
tion. 

5.  I  think,  as  we  pay  to  keep  up  the  prisoners  of  the  State,  it  would  be  better 
to  put  them  on  the  dirt  roads  than  to  give  them  to  railroads  for  nothing. 

W.  C.  Critz. 
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MACON. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll.  R. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  system  we  now  have  seems  to  me  very  imperfect,  because  the  roads  are 
so  badly  kept  up;  they  are  worked  just  enough  to  keep  the  grand  jury  from 
returning  the  overseers  to  the  courts,  and  this  work  is  generally  done  a  few  days 
before  court.  When  the  work  is  done,  it  is  only  to  patch  up;  for  instance,  where 
there  is  a  washout,  loose  dirt  is  just  thrown  in  for  the  next  rain  to  wash  out 
again,  when  if  the  road-bed  had  been  raised,  it  would  have  remained  good  for 
years.  I  think  our  laws,  if  enforced  well,  would  effect  good  roads,  but  the 
grand  juries  have  been  too  lax  so  that  the  public  roads  are  a  terrible  incubus  to 
general  progress.     Roads  never  will  be  "  worked  "  till  they  are  worked. 

The  "  usual  way  "  now  is  to  go  when  summoned  and  get  the  road  to  "  look  "  as 
well  as  possible  with  a  force  of  forty  men  really  doing  the  work  of  four  able- 
bodied  men. 

We  ask  in  the  name  of  all  who  are  tired  of  bad  roads,  if  there  is  any  way  for 
help,  let  help  be  given.  Joe  Branch. 

J.  M.  Campbell. 

MARTIN. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  more 
effective. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  public  road  law,  as  it  now  exists,  is  good  enough,  with  some  slight 
amendments  in  the  way  of  simplifying  it,  and  then  it  should  be  rigidly  enforced, 
when  we  will  have  good  roads  or  roads  very  much  improved,  at  any  rate. 

A.  P.  Barnhlll. 
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MCDOWELL. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  A.  J.  Dula,  Chm'n, 

R.  H.  Moore, 
John  Carson, 

County  Commissioners. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  assessments  upon  labor 
as  at  present,  in  part. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  and  let  both  be  paid  by  labor  or  the 
money,  as  the  parties  chose. 

5.  The  old  plan  would  do,  if  the  magistrates  would  push  road  matters  accord- 
ing to  law.  It  is  always  a  failure,  or  has  been  up  to  the  present.  Laws  must  be 
executed  if  people  would  wish  to  be  prosperous.  Wm.  A.  McCall. 

MECKLENBURG. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  pubUc  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory.  The  Mecklenburg  road  law  is  a  very  great  improve- 
ment over  the  "  general  road  law."  The  board  of  justices  have  kept  at  the  mimi- 
mum  of  taxation,  consequently  the  law  has  not  had  a  fair  showing  to  make  roads. 

2.  The  people  are  not  educated  up  to  the  point  of  all  tax  on  property — so  two 
or  three  days'  labor  and  the  rest  done  by  tax  on  property  is  the  best  that  can  be 
done  no'w. 

3.  The  pubhc  roads  of  the  State  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation  upon 
property  and  poll  is  the  cheapest' for  the  State  and  most  economical  way,  but  as 
stated  above,  the  people  are  not  educated  to  that  point. 

4.  As  to  whether  the  public  roads  of  the  State  should  worked  by  a  combination 
of  assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  see  question  2d. 

5.  The  best  method  to  "  work  the  roads  "  is  for  the  State  to  adopt  the  township 
system,  require  each  townshijj  to  keep  up  its  own  roads.  Every  dollar  raised  in  a 
township  should  be  spent  in  said  township — tax  property  in  town  as  well  as  coun- 
try— raise  the  money,  and  the  roads  can  be  made  good,  without  it  they  cannot. 

There  are  only  three  ways  a  State  can  keep  in  repair  its  public  roads  and  high- 
ways: 

1st,  tax  on  labor;  2d,  tax  on  labor  and  property;  8d  tax  on  property.  The  first 
was  the  old  Feudal  system  introduced  here  by  the  slave-owners,  and  should  have 
been  abolished  with  slavery.  The  second  is  the  only  one  the  people  are  ready 
for,  and  the  labor  tax  should  not  exceed  three  days  with  privilege  of  county  author- 
ities reducing  it  to  two  days.  The  tax  on  property  should  be  left  to  the  board  of 
justices  of  each  county  to  levy  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars,  with  a  proviso,  if  the  justices  of  a  township  think  the  tax  not 
sufficient  for  their  township,  they  can  recommend  and  have  levied  an  additional 
tax  for  their  township.     This  system  is  like  an  old  Indian-rubber  shoe,  it  is  elastic 
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and  will  fit  any  county,  if  not  much  tax  is  required  for  a  county,  not  much  is 
levied,  if  much  is  required,  a  greater  tax  is  levied,  in  other  words  it  leaves  the 
amount  of  the  tax  with  the  authorities  of  each  county.  The  tax  should  apply  to 
towns  as  well  as  country.  Our  country  people  have  borne  the  outrage  of  road  tax 
about  long  enough.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  require  the  towns  to  support  every 
other  department  of  the  State  government  as  to  make  our  country  people  bear 
the  burdens  of  keeping  up  the  public  roads,  for  the  roads  cost  more  each  year  than 
all  the  other  departments  of  the  State  government  combined.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  slavery  nothing  else  has  so  retarded  the  development  of  our  State.  The 
third,  tax  on  property,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  economical  for  the  State,  but  as 
our  people  will  probably  not  be  educated  to  that  point  during  this  century  it  is 
useless  to  comment  on  it.  S.  B.  Alexander. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory,  or  nearly  so. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor.  They  are  not  worked  that  way  in  this  county:  the  Alexander  special 
road  law  being  in  use  in  this  county,  taxing  labor  and  capital. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll.  They  should  be  worked  by  taxation  upon  property 
and  by  so  many  days'  labor  on  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  special  road  law  known  as  the  Alexander  road  law  has  been  in  use  for 
several  years  in  this  county,  and  has  already  very  greatly  improved  our  roads,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  while  the  law  is  in  force.  Property  owners,  especially  in 
Charlotte,  demurred  to  the  law  at  first  and.  through  one  of  its  citizens,  made  a 
test  of  it  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  decision  went  against  them.  The  law 
allows  all  the  money  levied  on  the  property  in  a  townshij)  to  be  used  in  that  town- 
ship. In  this  way,  Charlotte  township  (which  is  four  miles  square),  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  its  roads  by  macadamizing,  and  we  firmly  and  certainly  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement  has  been  greatly  aroused  by  the  law  in 
our  county.  The  surplus  money  thus  accumulated  is  spent  in  the  way  of  macad- 
amizing sections  of  roads  in  the  diffei-ent  townships,  or  in  causewaying  it  with 
poles  and  in  furnishing  plank  for  small  bridges  that  are  needed.  The  large  bridges, 
being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  county  commissioners,  are  affected  very 
considerably  by  the  recommendation  of  the  respective  boards  of  township  trus- 
tees. For  two,  three  and  even  four  miles  out  from  Charlotte,  the  public  roads 
have  been  graded  where  everything  has  not  been  covered  with  rock  or  poles.  This 
work  has  been  done  altogether  by  convict  labor,  furnished  by  the  criminal  court, 
and  such  short  terms  as  magistrates  are  allowed  to  sentence  criminals  for.  Besides 
the  improvement  the  roads  receive  from  the  enforced  labor  of  convicts,  we  find 
that  the  moral  effect  in  restraining  crime  (we  think)  is  very  great. 

S.  W.  Reid. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  This  system  is  in  use  in  Mecklen- 
burg county,  and  seems  to  give  satisfaction.  There  was  objection  at  first,  but 
complaints  have  about  ceased. 
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The  improvement  I  would  suggest  is  that,  instead  of  a  levy  of  ten  mills,  as  at 
present,  twenty-five  mills  be  levied  on  real  and  personal  property,  and  that  the 
same  be  judiciously  used  in  grading  and  macadamizing.  An  annual  amount  thus 
expended  would,  in  a  few  years,  give  us  first-class  roads.  Sam'l  Younts. 

MITCHELL. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not .  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation  upon 
property  and  poll,  would  be  an  improvement  upon  tlie  present  system. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  propei-ty.  A  system  of  this  kind  would  give 
more  general  satisfaction,  and  the  condition  of  our  roads  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

5.  We  think  a  county  superintendent  of  roads  indispensably  necessary,  and  that 
we  have  a  uniform  system  as  to  condition,  grade,  &c.  That  certain  specific  de- 
lineations be  set  forth  by  said  superintendent  under  which  all  the  public  roads 
would  be  let  to  contract  semi-annually,  and  worked  by  assessment  upon  labor 
and  tax  on  property. 

Since  the  reception  of  this  sheet  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  a 
number  of  my  county-men  as  to  the  best  method  of  improving  and  keeping  up 
our  public  roads,  and  they  have  invariably  said  by  money  taxation  upon  property 
and  poll,  or  assessment  upon  labor  and  taxation  on  property.  W.  H.  Ollis. 

MOORE. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present.     It  would  be  satisfactory  in  our  community. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll.  From  the  fact  we  can  better  spare  time  to  work 
the  roads,  than  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  same. 

5.  The  present  system  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  with  us  if  the  present  law 
were  faithfully  carried  into  effect.  There  is  enough  time  spent  in  our  county  work- 
ing the  roads  to  make  them  lawful  roads,  bvit  by  reason  of  misdirected  efforts  the 
work  done  is  usually  washed  out  by  the  first  rain.  In  our  township  (Cape  Fear)  we 
have  a  niimber  of  sections  graded,  the  centre  of  the  road-bed  is  elevated  so  that 
the  water  runs  off  upon  each  side,  consequently  does  not  wash  the  road-bed.  But 
the  trouble  is.  we  have  been  unable  to  get  all  overseers  to  work  in  this  way.  not- 
withstanding they  know  when  a  road  is  once  graded  in  this  manner  there  is  very 
little  labor  required  to  keep  it  up.  If  we  could  get  the  supervisors  of  adjoining 
townships  to  work  their  roads  after  the  manner  stated,  in  twelve  months  from 
this  date  there  would  be  no  complaint  about  roads  in  our  toMaiship. 

J.  O.  A.  Kelly. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory.     Our  roads  are  in  bad  condition. 
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3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  "We  think  that  if  the  roads  were  worked  by  taxation  that  we  would  have  bet- 
ter roads,  and  at  less  expense  to  the  laborer. 

The  question,  however,  to  be  considered,  is  whether  or  not  this  law  is  founded 
on  the  principles  of  justice  or  not,  where  is  the  justice  in  a  law  that  compels  a 
man  who  has  no  property — and  it  may  be  has  n  large  family  to  support  en  small 
vrages — after  he  has  labored  hard  all  this  summer — to  board  himself,  furnish  his 
tools,  and  work  at  hard  labor  for  several  hot  sultry  days  in  August  where,  to  say 
the  least,  he  will  not  be  benefited  one  particle,  while  the  man  with  a  fine  planta- 
tion, or  the  merchant,  who  has  made  a  fortune  contributes  nothing. 

The  more  one  reflect  upon  the  present  road  law,  the  more  he  is  convinced  of 
the  gross  injustice  of  such  a  law. 

"We  would  say,  let  every  uaan  contribute  in  proportion  to  his  possessions  for  the 
public  roads,  &c.  J.  J.  Edwards. 

1.  The  present  system,  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
eflicient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  the  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  In  regard  to  working  of  the  public  roads  in  Moore  county,  I  have  made  some 
inquries  on  the  subject  in  answer  to  your  qiiestions.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
taxation  should  be  put  on  the  poll.  In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  no  assessment 
put  upon  labor  or  on  property.  In  asking  the  people  from  the  different  sections  of 
this  county  their  opinion  as  to  working  the  public  roads  by  taxation,  they  seem 
to  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  change  if  the  taxation  is  put  on  the  person  who 
works  the  public  road  and  pays  poll  tax.  Those  who  are  over  age  and  exempt 
from  road  duty,  say  tax  should  not  be  put  on  property,  and  1  am  of  the  same 
opinion.  B.  "W.  Spivy. 

MONTGOMERY.  ^ 

^1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll. 

[  4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  A.  R.  Morris, 

Register  of  Deeds. 
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1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 

upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll.  I  think  that  it  would  be  the  most  efficient  as  weU 
as  the  most  satisfactory  way  that  the  public  roads  could  be  worked. 

4  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon 
labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  I  think,  would  be  decidedly  better  than  the 
present  system  of  working  the  public  roads. 

5  I  would  suggest  that  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  county  jails,  as  a  punish- 
ment, be  worked  on  the  public  roads  for  the  periods  for  which  they  were  impris- 
oned and  until  their  fines  and  bills  of  costs  are  paid;  also,  that  those  confined 
in  ia'il  for  non-pavment  of  fines  or  costs  be  made  to  work  out  the  same  on  the 
public  roads;  that  all  who  fail  to  pay  their  poll  tax  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 
in  January,  after  said  tax  is  levied,  be  made  to  pay  the  same  in  work  on  the  pub- 
lic roads,  and  after  all  this  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  public  roads,  if  there 
still  remains  work  to  be  done,  let  the  same  be  done  by  a  tax  upon  property  and 

upon  the  poll. 

I  think  if  some  such  plan  were  adopted,  it  would  be  a  means  of  lessenmg  crime, 
and  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  county  in  the  way  of  jail  fees  and  costs,  while 
the  poll  tax  would  be  more  easily  collected.  D.  I.  Ewing. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 

upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5  I  don't  think  that  the  manner  of  working  the  public  roads  can  be  bettered  by 
^     \.  V.  Mauney. 

taxation. 

NASH. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  ot  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5  A  tax,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  levied  within  the  constitutional  limit, 
should  be  levied  upon  property  and  poll  to  havethe  roads  properly  worked  at  least 

six  times  a  year. 

The  present  system  of  working  the  roads  is  a  failure,  and  always  has  been,  and 
the  county  roads  of  to-day  are  no  better  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers. B.  H.  SOKSBY,  Ex-C.  S.  C. 
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NORTHAMPTON. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  coiinty  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogetlier  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.     I  think  that  the  best  plan. 

5.  I  think  the  present  road  system,  if  it  can  be  called  a  system,  one  of  the'  most 
abominable  things  we  hare.  Instead  of  having  careless,  ignorant  persons  for  over- 
seers of  roads,  we  should  have  the  most  inteUigent  and  business  like  men,  pay 
them  for  their  services  and  require  them  to  have  the  roads  kept  in  good  condition. 
I  think  the  roads,  in  this  section  at  least,  a  disgrace  to  the  State.  Sometimes,  in 
driving,  you  are  compelled  to  go  over  poles  uncovered  for  perhaps  half  a  mile.  It 
is  either  that  or  mud  up  to  the  axles.  If  you  can  improve  the  road  system,  you 
will  have  performed  an  eternal  service  to  your  feUow-citizens. 

J.  A.  Buxton. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  pubUc  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory.     I  hear  of  no  complaint  of  the  present  system. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poU. 

5.  After  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  of  working  the  public  roads,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  present  system  is  as  good  as  we  can  have  it.  It 
would  be  of  considerable  cost  to  be  done  by  taxation,  whUe  at  the  present  system, 
it  cost  very  little  work  and  time,  as  it  is  done  most  always  at  a  leisure  time,  by 
young  active  men.  who  enjoy  the  work  and  novelty  of  the  occasion. 

J.  W.  Buxton. 

ONSLOW. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  coimty  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  shou.ld  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  pubhc  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  think  if  supervisors  were  more  attentive  to  their  duty  and  rejjort  all  roads 
not  well  kept,  it  would  give  us  better  roads.  We  work  our  roads  about  two  days 
in  the  year.     The  law  requires  six  days. 

The  subject  of  taxation  in  our  county  is  a  sore  subject,  unless  it  be  for  a  rail- 
road. It  may  seem  hard  for  the  laboring  class  to  keep  up  the  roads  for  the  prop- 
erty holders,  and  equally  so  is  it  hard  for  the  property  holder  to  be  taxed  to  school 
the  children  of  the  laboring  class.     So  I  think  it  about  equal.     Onslow  county 
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would  oppose  keeping  up  the  roads  by  taxation.    I  think  I  speak  the  sentiment  of 
my  county.  E.  L.  Franck. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  pubHc  roads  in  our  county  has  proven 
efficient,  and  is  satisfactory  to  property  owners.  There  is  some  dissatisfaction 
among  the  laboring  classes,  still  not  much  is  said  about  it. 

2.  The  pubHc  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present.     I  do  not  think  it  is  just  and  right. 

3.  If,  by  taxation  at  all,  it  should  be  by  money  taxation. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  This  would  make  very  diffi- 
cult the  collection  of  the  tax,  it  being  of  two  kinds,  and  would  cause  the  assess- 
ment to  amount  to  a  great  deal  less  than  the  money  for  assessment. 

5.  As  the  poll  cannot  be  taxed  without  the  tax  running  through  the  property, 
I  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  up  same  system  adding  thereto  a  tax  on 
team  (horses,  mules,  asses,  oxen,  &c.)  A  wheel  tax  has  been  spoken  of,  but  that 
would  not  be  just  for  a  man  might  own  two  vehicles  to  every  team  while  another 
might  own  two  teams  and  no  vehicle  at  all,  and  borrow  his  neighbor's  vehicle, 
thereby  using  the  road  as  much  or  more  than  the  first  and  pay  no  tax  at  all,  while 
the  first  would  be  paying  two  taxes.  ^  Still  he  would  be  compelled  to  keep  these 
other  vehicles  for  the  different  changes  of  his  work.  The  vehicle  cannot  go  with- 
out the  team,  but  the  team  can  go  without  the  vehicle,  therefore,  to  get  directly 
at  the  use  of  the  road  put  the  tax  on  the  team.  X. 


1.  The  roads  in  our  county  have  not  been  in  good  order,  and  the  present  system 
is  not  satisfactory. 

2.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  system  will  improve  the  present  one. 

3.  I  think  the  people  of  the  State  prefer  to  work  at  a  leisure  season  of  the  year 
in  preference  to  paying  a  money  tax. 

4.  Assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property  was  tried  in  Orange  for 
tw^o  years  and  failed  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the  law  was  repealed  at  last  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

5.  I  think  the  present  system  will  come  as  near  giving  satisfaction  as  any.  The 
reason  why  the  roads  are  not  worked  better  is  that  the  law  has  not  been  enforced 
as  it  should  be.  Some  sections  are  worked  well  and  others  are  worked  but 
very  httle.  I  think  it  impossible  when  it  is  so  Avet  and  the  roads  traveled  as  a 
great  many  sections  are  to  keep  them  in  a  good  passable  condition.  During  the 
last  few  months  even  the  streets  of  Durham  were  impassable,  and  the  roads  nearly 
as  bad.  Matthew  Atwatee. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  pubUc  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  pubUc  roads  of  the  State  should  not  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 
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4.  I  believe  most  of  our  people  think  that  the  roads  should  be  worked  by  a  com- 
bination of  assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  roads  cannot  be  kept  in  good  condition  under  the  present  system  with- 
out being  too  burdensome  to  the  laboring  class  of  people.  X. 

PASQUOTANK. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  fairest  and  most  efficient  plan. 
Land  owners  have  to  drain  the  back  country  from  the  roads  to  drain  their  lands, 
and  thereby  make  the  country  drier  and  easier  to  keep  the  roads  in  order. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll,  because,  as  hinted  above,  the  private  taxation 
of  draining  the  lands  benefits  the  public  enough  without  additional  taxation,  and 
makes  the  burden  upon  the  lands  fall  more  heavily  than  upon  the  laborer,  as  the 
law  now  stands.     There  is  already  too  much  money  collected  by  officials. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  present  plan  suggests  itself  as  the  best.  All  the  ditching  and  draining 
done  on  the  farms  adjoining  the  roads  by  property  holders  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fields,  benefit  the  public  roads,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  tax,  and  perhaps  more 
than  their  proportion,  even  if  the  roads  were  kept  in  repair  by  taxation  upon 
property  and  poll  combined.  But  for  the  private  draining  done  by  the  property 
owners,  the  public  roads  could  scarcely  be  made  and  kept  at  all  in  this  level 
country.  Private  individuals  spend  thousands  of  dollars  sometimes  before  public 
roads  can  be  made  at  all,  without  much  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  by 
the  public.  It  strikes  me,  if  you  count  the  benefit  to  the  public  done  by  private 
draining,  in  making  the  public  roadways  drier  and  making  the  people  more 
comfortable  in  travelling,  and  more  healthful  by  having  a  well-drained  country, 
you  must  see,  to  lay  aside  political  bias,  that  some  such  plan  as  the  present  is  the 
fairest.  The  people  are  already  burthened  enough  by  tax  money  extorted  from 
them  by  tax-paid  public  officials.  The  poor  farming  and  laboring  class  of  people 
can  much  more  readily  spare  a  few  hours  in  filling  up  holes  in  the  roads  and 
cleaning  out  the  side-drains  after  the  big  lead-ditches  have  been  made  by  land 
owners,  than  they  can  pay  the  Sheriff  a  dollar  cash.  Cash  is  hard  to  get.  The 
people,  at  least  the  farming  peoj^le,  are  already  burthened  by  cash  taxes  without 
finding  any  more  channels  through  which  money  can  be  drained  into  the  hands 
of  public  office  holders  from  the  pockets  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

J.  R.  Etheridge. 

PENCrR. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not 
■entirely  proved  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll,  provided  the  insolvent  poll  tax  payers  were  made  to 
work  out  their  tax.  C. 
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1    The  present  system  of  working  the  publ.c  roads  in  our  connty  has  not  proved 
^T;t"wrbe\vor,.edi,ypo>ltaxasfarasitwi>lgo. 

3   ItLr  ptl  tax  on  .l>e  road  at  forty  cents  per  day  is  worked  out,  then  by  tax- 

school  fund. 

1    The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
effi;ii;;^t  aTd  Ltisf'a ctory.  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  law  which  does  not  g,ye  fme 

Tfhe  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 

TTCwitroldTo^-  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  nroney  ta.a- 

n"  Thelubhrrrdr^Zs^te  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5  The  law  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  an  overseer  to  put  the  roads  n 
good  t^der.  whether  it  took  six  days  or  ten  days,  it  ought  to  be  left  enttrely  wth 
?he  overseer,  and  not  confine  him  to  six  days,  which  the  P— '_,'- "»-^.^^ 

PERQUIMANS. 

1  The  present  systena  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  is  satisfactory 
with  me  but  not  with  the  majority  of  the  people. 

^S    rprbtrlT:?XsVrruM  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 

'r?hrprr3:Tthr°s"ate  shomd  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

£=n:rpf7o':7rtr;:ir^^^^^^^^ 

TerTZl  to  cut  out  the  ditches  along  the  road  and  level  ^'^^^^'^I'-^^l^^^;^-  " 
would  be  of  some  advantage. 

1    The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  is  not  satisfactory;  they 

TTh^p:Mf;roal':?1irState  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 

TTrpuH^rarofThetate  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 

't  Manrofthe  people  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  desire  to  --e  the  road, 
woa"  by  i^^ation      It  would  give  more  satisfaction  and  cause  us  to  have  better 
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roads.  The  present  system  of  working  roads  compels  a  man  to  work  so  many- 
days  in  the  year,  and  when  the  road  day  comes  off  the  overseer  of  the  road  goes 
around  and  warns  his  hands  on  the  road;  the  hands  know  they  will  not  get  any 
pay  for  their  day's  work,  and  they  make  it  late  before  they  get  there,  and  then 
they  take  their  own  time — work  when  they  please  and  rest  when  they  get  ready, 
and  the  overseer  has  no  power  over  a  set  of  hands  to  make  them  work.  It  may 
be  law  for  him  to  have  power  over  his  hands,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  can't  do 
anything  with  them — they  do  as  they  please;  whereas,  if  we  were  to  work  our  roads 
by  taxation,  we  could  hire  a  man  for  so  much  a  day  to  oversee  the  work  and  let 
him  hire  his  hands,  and  if  they  failed  to  work  then  they  would  not  get  any  pay. 
When  a  man  knows  he  is  not  going  to  get  any  pay  for  his  work,  he  does  not  care 
whether  he  works  or  not;  but  if  he  is  getting  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  day,  he  will  work  willingly.  So,  by  working  the  roads  by  taxation,  it  will 
give  us  good  roads,  and  the  amount  of  tax  to  each  person  will  not  be  much. 

My  idea  is,  that  the  roads  should  be  worked  by  taxation  on  real  estate  and  not 
on  the  poll.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  this  section  are  in  favor  of  working  the 
roads  by  taxation.  A.  J.  Skinner, 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory  by  any  means. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  ■  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  present  system  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  public,  sim- 
ply because  the  consideration  as  to  pay  both  sujierintendent  and  hands  is  naught. 
The  arrangement  shovild  be,  to  tax  the  property  (you  might,  with  propriety,  tax 
the  poll  lightly),  because  the  property  owner  is  almost  exckisively  the  party  inter- 
ested, and  the  superintendent  being  paid  properly  for  his  services,  you  will  then, 
in  my  judgment,  have  good  roads.  S.  P.  Satterfield, 

Register  of  Deeds. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  As  to  whether  the  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by 
assessments  upon  labor  as  at  present,  public  sentiment  is  divided.  Property  own- 
ers favor;  labor  opposes. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  This  plan  would  meet  more  favor 
and  give  better  results. 

5.  I  would  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  directing  the  County  Com 
missioners  to  employ  a  section  master  for  each  township  or  district,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  county  fund,  who  shall  have  supervision  over  the  public  I'oads  in  his  dis- 
trict and  be  responsible  for  their  condition.    All  convicts  for  less  than  one  year  to 
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work  the  roads  under  such  regulations  as  the  county  commissioners  may  provide. 
All  male  persons  to  work  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty  years  of  age, 
not  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  year,  and  not  less  than  eight  hours  per  day,  and 
for  each  day's  work  the  person  so  working,  upon  producing  section  master's  receipt, 
shall  have  credit  of  fifty  cents  per  day  on  the  poll  tax  charged  against  him  the  year 
the  labor  was  performed.  All  fines  and  forfeitures  for  non-performance  of  road 
duty  applied  to  road  fund  in  district  imposing  the  same.  All  other  repairs  and 
expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  county  fund.  Jno.  King. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  am  satisfied  there  ought  to  be  some  changes.  I  think  it  wrong  for  the  roads 
to  be  worked  by  taxation  entii-ely,  and  I  also  think  it  just  as  unfair  to  work  them 
by  labor  alone,  but  how  to  combine  the  two  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

F.  Ward. 

POLK. 

1.  The  present  system  of  w^orking  the  public  roads  in  this  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

8.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  Say  three  days'  labor  in  twelve 
months,  and  the  rest  by  taxation. 

5.  We  are  of  different  opinions  in  our  county  as  to  how  is  the  best  way  to  w^ork 
the  public  roads.  The  majority  of  those  who  are  subject  to  road  work  are  in  favor 
of  taxation  on  property  and  poll. 

I  am  not  subject  to  the  road  law  myself,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  best  plan  is 
that  of  a  combination  of  assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation. 

One  of  our  commissioners  has  stated  to  me  that  he  prefers  the  present  system 
of  working  the  roads.  Wm.  R.  Jackson. 

1 .  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  if  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  allow  overseers  to  work 
as  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  roads  up. 

The  accompanying  interrogatories  were  handed  me  by  the  Register  of  Deeds  of 
this  (Polk)  county,  with  the  request  that  I  answer  them.  You  will  see  from  my 
answer  to  No.  2,  just  how  I  stand  on  the  question.     If  the  law  were  so  fixed  that 
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the  hands  liable  to  work  on  public  roads  were  forced  to  put  in  such  an  amount  of 
work,  and  after  that  was  exhausted,  supplement  the  work  by  a  small  tax  on  prop- 
erty, it  might  be  an  improvement.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Magistrates  and  County  Commissioners  some  months  since,  and  by  a  large  major- 
ity they  decided  that  the  present  method  of  working  the  roads  was  the  better 
plan. 

The  law  at  present  does  not  allow  an  overseer  to  summon  his  hands  to  work 
but  six  days  in  the  year,  and  in  our  mountainous  country  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  keep  the  roads  in  good  repair.  If  the  law  would  allow  tlie  overseers  to  work 
the  roads  so  much  as  may  be  necessary,  witht)ut  limiting  them,  it  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  better.  W.  M.  Justice. 

RANDOLPH. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogehter  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  jiroperty. 

5.  I  am  of  opinion  that  labor  and  taxation  combined  is  the  true  method  of  keep- 
ing up  our  public  roads;  six  days  in  the  year  is  not  time  enough  to  work  toi^utour 
roads  in  good  condition.  If  we  had  them  in  good  order,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  so.  I  think  that  if  our  present  road  hands  were  furnished  with  proper 
tools  and  plows,  road  scrapers  and  teams  and  wagons  accordingly,  they  would  do 
three  times  the  labor  they  now  do  in  the  same  length  of  time.  I  have  consulted 
some  of  our  principal  and  strongest  tax-payers,  and  they  concur  with  me,  we  must 
have  better  roads.  I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  road  supervisors.  Our  county 
has  only  thi-ee  members  on  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  I  am  one  of 
that  board.  A.  S.  Horney. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poU. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  conabination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  present  system  would  prove  comparatively  efficient  if  the  law  were  duly 
executed.  W.  F.  Craven, 

Register  of  Deeds. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  as  it  proves  disadvantageous  to  a  good  many. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll,  as  it  would  come  near  giving  all  justice. 
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4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  as  partiality  would  be  vised  in  so 
doing. 

5.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  others 
say,  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  work  all  public  roads  by  money  taxation.  I, 
for  one,  had  much  rather  pay  taxes  to  hire  the  work  done  than  to  do  it  myself,  as 
I  could  make  more  in  one  day  at  my  business  than  it  would  take  to  hire  my  part 
done.  J.  M.  Cagle. 

RICHMOND. 

1.  The  i:)resent  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon 
labor  and  taxation  upon  j)roperty  will  do  better  than  present  system. 

5.  I  have  canvassed  the  working  of  the  public  roads  by  taxation  freely  among 
the  farmers  and  other  professions,  and  all  agree  that  the  present  system  of  work- 
ing the  roads  is  a  failure,  and  should  be  remedied  by  law.  There  is  nothing  more 
popular  with  the  people  than  a  law  to  work  the  roads  by  taxation.  I  have  not 
found  a  man  yet  who  is  opposed  to  working  the  roads  by  taxation.  The  next 
General  Assembly  should  pass  a  law  to  that  effect — for  it  is  readily  admitted  by 
all  that  the  present  system  is  a  hardship  upon  the  poor  class  of  our  jjeople,  and  it 
should  not  be  required  of  them  by  the  law-making  power  of  our  State.  The  people 
say,  give  us  a  law  to  get  pay  for  our  work,  then  the  public  will  have  good  roads 
to  travel  in  the  near  future.  J.  Chappell. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efiScient  and  satisfactory.  I  have  been  ovei'seer  of  a  I'oad  myself,  and  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  complaint. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present;  there  should  be  a  change. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
people  that  I  have  heard  express  themselves. 

4.  I  thhik  it  should  be  as  set  forth  in  the  questions  above. 

5.  I  think  the  public  roads  of  Richmond  County  should  be  worked  by  taxation 
on  property  and  poll.  The  present  law  is  very  unjust;  the  poor  man  who,  per. 
haps,  does  not  own  a  horse  or  wagon,  is  required  to  work  just  the  same  as  the 
man  who,  perhaps,  has  five  wagons  and  fifteen  or  twenty  horses  and  mules.  I 
say  that  is  unfair.  Some  sections  of  the  road  are  not  one-fifth  as  hard  to  keep 
up  as  some  others.  Let  some  man  take  a  section  and  hire  hands  and  work  the 
road  until  he  gets  it  in  good  fix,  and  then  let  him  work  it  whenever  needed. 

D.  L.  Reynolds. 

ROBESON. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory  in  this  part  of  the  county  (Alfordsville). 

22  , 
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2.  The  public  I'oads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll.  I  think  the  present  system  better  than  by  taxa- 
tion. 

5.  I  think  the  present  system  the  best  that  could  be  adopted.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  assisting  the  present  system,  however,  by  making  criminals,  such  as  are 
confined  in  the  county  jails  for  petty  offences,  and  all  such  as  are  put  in  jail  for 
fines  and  costs,  work  the  public  roads.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  make  all  such 
work  out  their  time  on  the  public  roads  and  on  such  roads  as  are  hardest  to  be 
kept  up.  If  this  were  done  to  aid  the  present  system,  I  think  it  would  be  a  vast 
improvement  on  keeping  criminals  in  jails  at  a  dead  expense  to  the  counties.  By 
this  means,  I  think,  most  of  the  roads  would  be  kept  in  good  condition  without 
any  additional  tax  on  labor.  Chas.  McRae. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not 
entirely  proved  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  will  not  venture  to  make  suggestions,  as  we  have  not  had  much  experience 
with  bad  roads  in  Robeson  County,  it  being  sandy  and  not  liable  to  cut  up  deep. 

The  deficiency  in  the  present  system  is,  with  us,  on  account  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  "  road  overseers."  In  most  cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  over- 
seers are  men  who  do  nothing  well,  have  no  business  capacity,  and  no  tact  at 
working  hands. 

I  think  boys  under  twenty-one  years  old  should  not  be  required  to  do  any  public 
work.     They  are  allowed  no  voice  in  governmental  affairs.  "     T.  Ivey. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  en- 
tirely proved  efficient  and  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present.     I  suppose  this  is  as  fair  as  any. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property.  R. 

ROCKINGHAM. 

1.  The  present  system  of  ^working  the  public  roatis  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  'not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

5.  The  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  taxation,  and  the  convicts  should 
be  put  to  work  in  the  counties  from  which  they  hail. 
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There  is  great  dissatisfaction  in  tliis  county  with  the  present  system  of  working 
the  public  roads.  We  have  all  our  tobacco  to  haul  to  one  market  during  the  win- 
ter, and  our  roads  get  almost  or  quite  impassable.  We  should  have  three  or  four 
roads,  at  least,  in  good  condition,  running  to  and  from  the  principal  places  in  the 
county.  Leaving  out  education,  this  is  one  of  the  most  needed  improvements  in 
the  State.  J.  V.  Price. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory  with  all  except  the  colored  race. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by^  assessments 
upon  labor,  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

5.  The  colored  race  do  not  ow^n  property  as  a  general  thing,  but  are  tenants  and 
use  the  public  roads  to  market  their  produce  as  much  so  as  the  whites,  and  none 
of  them  or  but  few  pay  any  taxes  on  poll.  W.  D.  Hightower. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  pubUc  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  A  sufficient  tax  should  be  levied  at  once  to  put  the  roads  in  good  traveling 
condition.  This  would  be  somewhat  expensive  at  first,  but  the  expense  would  de- 
crease after  the  roads  are  put  in  good  condition. 

Our  roads  are  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  and  will  continue  so  as  long  as  the 
present  system  of  working  them  is  continued.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  lawful 
road  in  this  county,  if  so,  I  have  certainly  not  seen  it.  There  is  nothing  which 
retards  the  jjrogress  of  our  State  so  much  as  the  miserable  by-paths  (called  roads). 

Thomas  B.  Moore. 

ROWAN. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  alto- 
gether by  money  taxation  upon  property  and  poll  or  not. 

4.  The  pubHc  roads  of  the  State  should,  I  think,  be  worked  by  a  combination 
of  asfessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  ujion  property. 

5.  That  the  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  is  not  efficient  nor  per- 
fect is  very  plain,  but  just  what  plan  to  suggest  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  yet  I 
am  somewhat  inclined  to  think  that  the  roads  should  be  worked  by  a  combina- 
tion of  assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

W.  P.  Cooper. 
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1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessnaents 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  sliould  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of 
assessments  upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  think  the  best  method  for  keeping  up  the  public  roads  is,  to  require  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty  years  to  lay  them  off  and  work  them. 

J.  O.  LUDWICK. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory, 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  pviblic  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  would  say,  let  the  hands  liable  to  road  duty  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  years  work  out  their  poll  tax,  and  then  let  them  be  paid  the  balance  of 
the  days  they  work  by  a  tax  to  be  collected  from  the  land  owners,  and  the  over- 
seer to  be  paid  a  little  better  from  the  fact  that  he  has  all  the  trouble. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  there  be  a  county  inspector  for  the  county  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  bridges,  and  that  he  be  a  good  mechanic  able  to  build  a 
good  bridge,  and  able  to  know  what  a  good  bridge  is,  and  let  him  be  a  man  of 
energy  and  skill.  Jesse  Barger. 

RUTHERFORD. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory.  I  think  that  the  people  would  rather  pay  a  tax  to  keep 
up  the  roads. 

2.  Tlie  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
ation  upon  property  and  poll.     It  would  suit  the  farmers  better. 

5.  In  my  county  we  have  a  great  many  men  that  leave  on  acconnt  of  working 
the  public  roads.  I  think  that  to  levy  a  tax  would  make  everything  right  and 
better  for  all.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  say  that  they  would  rather  pay  a  tax 
than  to  work  the  roads.  '  P.  H.  Holland. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon 
labor  and  taxation  upon  property  would  probably  be  better  than  present  system. 

5.  If  the  law  were  carried  out  we  would  have  good  roads. 
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The  overseers  are  not  strict  enough.  They  fail  to  work  more  than  two  days  in 
the  year,  and  then  only  part  of  days.  The  supervisors  are  not  faithful.  They 
fail  to  examine  roads  and  fail  to  report  the  overseers.  I  think  the  present  system 
would  do  if  carried  out  according  to  law.  W.  H.  Harrill. 

SAMPSON. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory,  but  some  roads  need  more  work  than  six  days  in  a  year. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  but  if  it  is  changed,  I  think  the  poll  should  be  taxed  for 
that  purpose. 

5.  The  present  plan  does  very  well,  but  I  think  the  roads  could  be  better  kept 
up  by  taxing  the  polls  for  that  purpose,  and  hire  it  done  by  labor,  and  have  about 
four  masters  in  each  township,  and  then  there  would  be  better  work  done  on  the 
roads.  By  the  present  system,  the  road  hands  meet  and  they  only  work  about 
two  or  three  hours  a  days.  Let  the  magistrates  in  each  township  collect  its  own 
tax  and  have  the  roads  worked.  A.  Lee. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present,  so  far  as  this  county  is  concerned. 

5.  As  to  this  county  the  general  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 

are  in  favor  of  the  present  system  of  working  the  roads. 

Marshall  Lee. 

STANLY. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory,  as  a  general  rule.    Much  depends  on  board  supervisors. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll,  as  the  present  system  of  labor  is  more  easily 
paid  than  money  on  poll  as  taxation. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  as  the  property  then  will  be  fully 
represented — equal  to  labor;  and  property  holders  use  the  roads  more  than  those 
who  only  pay  on  the  poll. 

5.  Think  the  law  should  be  rigidly  enforced  on  overseers  and  supervisors.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  reports  of  overseers  and  supervisors  never  go  to  the 
grand  jury.  I  also  think  a  great  many  overseers  are  deficient  in  their  judgment 
as  to  how  to  work  a  public  road.  Think  each  county  should  employ,  at  good 
wages,  one  or  more  competent  men  as  overseers  in  each  township,  and  give  them 
entire  control  of  each  section  of  hands,  and  hold  them  strictly  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  roads  in  their  charge.  The  cost  might  be  considerable,  but 
believe  the  roads,  in  a  short  time,  would  be  greatly  improved. 

Wm.  D.  Kirk. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactoiy.  We  wish  the  roads  to  be  worked  by  taxation  on  real 
estate. 
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2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property. 

4.  The  roads  should  be  worked  entirely  by  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  public  roads  of  this  county  at  present  are  worked  by  labor.  No  taxa- 
tion is  levied  for  the  working  of  the  roads.  We  wish  them  to  be  worked  by  real 
estate  taxation  only.  Fred.  V.  Lilly. 

1.  The  present  svstem  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
eflficipnt  and  satisfactory.  • 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  think  that  the  pviblic  roads  should  be  worked  by  taxation  throughout  the 
State.     I  will  be  glad  to  see  the  time  come  when  this  is  done. 

J.    T.    SCARBORO. 
STOKES. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

5.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  general  satisfactory  method  of  working 
the  public  roads.     Taxation,  I  believe,  is  the  best.  D.  V,  Carroll, 

Register  of  Deeds. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  j^roved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  roads  should  be  worked  by  taxation  on  property,  and 
then  those  who  have  no  hauling  to  do  would  not  be  compelled  to  keep  up  the 
roads.  F.  Fulton. 

SURRY. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has'generally 
proved  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

4.  I  think  the  combination  system  would  give  our  people  more  satisfaction  than 
the  present. 

5.  I  think  our  public  roads  should  be  worked  as  much  as  possible  by  convicts. 
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Our  present  system  of  working  p>iblic  roads  would  be  better  if  we  could  get 
our  overseers  to  put  more  work  on  the  roads,  but  both  overseers  and  i-oad  hands 
look  upon  the  work  as  labor  for  which  they  get  no  compensation,  so  the  hands 
generally  "  kill"  all  the  time  they  can,  and  the  overseer  just  has  enough  work 
done  to  save  himself  fuom  being  indicted.  It  seems  to  me,  that  under  the  pres- 
ent system  the  overseers  ought  to  receive  some  pay  for  the  time  consumed  in 
summoning  the  hands  and  being  responsible  for  the  road. 

I  am  heartily  in  sympatliy  with  your  labors  in  gathering  information  on  this 

subject,  and  hope  the  result  will  be  better  roads.     I  am  not  as  familiar  with  this 

subject  as  I  would  like  to  be.  but,  before  I  penned  this  letter,  I  talked  with  some 

of  our  leading  men  on  the  subject  and  got  their  views. 

Albert  L.  Bunker. 

SWAIN. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not 
fully  proved  efficient  and  satisfactory,  but  more  so  than  any  other  system  here- 
tofore. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon 
labor  and  taxation  uijon  property,  we  think,  the  best  system  of  working  roads  in 
our  country. 

5.  We  think  the  best  system  for  our  mountain  roads  is  to  levy  a  small  property 
tax,  so  as  to  furnish  the  hands  with  suitable  tools  to  work  with,  and  also  powder 
and  fuse.  There  are  a  great  many  rocks  in  our  roads  that  cannot  be  moved 
otherwise.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  for  I  am  one  of  the  members  of  tiie  board 
of  supervisors,  and  know  that  there  is  complaint  almost  every  meeting  for  the 
lack  of  those  things.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  system  of  this  kind  would  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  the  good  people  of  Swain  County. 

H.  J.  Beck. 

TRANSYLVANIA. 

1.  The  present  system  of  M^orking  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  pubhc  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  i^roperty. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  projierty. 

5.  Property  owners  want  taxation  on  the  poll.  The  people  want  taxation  oa 
the  property.     Which  is  right  ?  R. 

TYRRELL. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory,  with  some  few  exceptions. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 
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3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State,  worked  by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon 
labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  might  be  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  method 
if  properly  worked. 

5.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  method  that  would  prove  more  satisfactory  than 
the  one  we  now  have,  although  if  does  seem  to  me  that  a  better  method  of  keep- 
ing the  i^ublic  roads  in  good  repair  would  be  by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon 
labor  and  taxation  upon  property  and  vehicles.  We  have  good  roads  and  but  little 
trouble  in  getting  them  worked  under  the  present  system.  Any  proposition  to 
keep  up  the  public  roads  by  taxation  will  meet  with  a  disapproval  by  the  people 
of  Tyi-rell  county.  W.  H.  H.  Cooper. 


1.  The  present  system  of  woi'kingthe  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory.  I  don't  think  the  majority  of  people  approve  the  pres- 
ent system. 

3.  My  opinion  is  that  the  present  system  should  not  be  changed. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  think  the  State  should  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  purchase  necessary  tools  to 
work  the  pviblic  roads;  or,  in  other  words,  I  think  the  State  should  furnish  tools. 
But  I  cannot  possibly  see  wherein  the  system  of  labor  could  be  made  more  perfect. 
Certainly  the  roads  are  for  the  general  public — for  the  accommodation  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  white  and  the  black — and  all  should  keep  them  up. 

As  to  levying  a  tax,  it  is  already,  in  most  of  the  counties,  high  enough,  and  if 
it  were  not,  I  cannot  see  that  the  system  would  be  made  better,  especially  in  a 
farming  section,  and  as  it  is  now,  if  any  hand  prefers  not  to  work,  he  can  pay 
his  tax  and.  he  is  excused. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  I  think  those  who  wish  the  system  changed  to 
the  system  of  taxation,  are  men  who  own  no  property,  and  want  the  property  to 
work  the  roads.  R.  B.  Redwine. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property,  if  laborers  are  allowed  to  work  out 
their  taxes'. 

5.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in 
this  (Union)  county  is  a  very  unfair  system.  I  think  it  would  be  a  better  plan  to 
have  the  public  roads  worked  by  taxation  on  all  property  and  polls  to  be  known 
as  the  Road  Tax.     Let  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county  distribute  said 
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tax  to  the  townships  in  equal  proportion,  then  each  township  employ  an  over- 
seer at  a  salary,  and  let  it  be  his  business  to  employ  hands  and  work  the  roads  in 
said  township.  A.  J.  Price. 

VANCE. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  en- 
tirely proved  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

8.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
.ments  ujion  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  Have  the  present  road  law  enforced.  The  present  system  is  sufficient,  pro- 
vided the  law  is  rigidly  enforced. 

Our  people  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  taxation  for  any  purpose,  especially  for 
the  purposes  you  name  in  this  circular.  I  speak  of  the  people  generally;  of  course 
there  are  those  who  favor  working  the  roads  by  "taxation  upon  property  and 
assessments  upon  labor,"  but  they  are  few  in  our  county.  J.  H.  Dunn. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
•efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
ation upon  property  and  poll  in  the  proportion  of  ordinary  use,  and  of  benefits 
received. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments ujoon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  present  method  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  per  capita  labor;  that  is 
to  say,  every  able-bodied  adult  male  citizen  living  within  the  road  district  is,  in 
contemplation  of  law,  a  "  hand,"  and  liable  to  six  (6)  days'  labor  per  annum  upon 
the  public  roads,  under  the  direction  of  an  "overseer,"  and  at  his  own  expense 
for  time  and  implements,  subject  to  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  fine  and  five  days  im- 
prisonment and  the  cost  of  prosecution  for  every  failure  to  respond  to  the  order 
of  the  overseer.  It  is  only  another  name  for  an  exclusive  tax  upon  the  poll,  and 
involuntary  servitude.     In  plain  terms,  it  is  villanage ! 

The  man  who  barely  owns  the  rags  upon  his  back  and  travels  barefoot  across 
lots  and  our  woodspaths  to  his  employer's  log-hut,  which  he  temporarily  calls 
"  home,"  maintains  the  highways,  while  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  keeps  forty 
teams  and  loaded  wagons  daily  upon  the  road  and  owns  every  foot  of  God's  green 
earth  for  miles  around,  furnishes  a  substitute,  or  resides  within  the  limits  of  a 
cross-road  municipal  coi-poration  and  contributes  absolutely  nothing  ! 

No  argument  or  illustration  will  add  force  to  the  conviction  that  such  a  device 
is  a  relict  of  the  barbarous  ages  of  the  Pyramids,  the  Chinese  Wall,  the  great  Irriga- 
ting Basins  of  India  and  the  Cyclopean  structures  of  Assyria,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
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millions  of  human  lives,  without  reward  or  recompense.  It  is  true  that  we  sacri- 
fice no  human  life  to  gratify  the  passing  whim  of  Power;  but  it  may  be  observed 
on  the  other  hand  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  Cyclopean  era,  that  ;while  they, 
as  we,  labored  under  the  goading  spur  of  the  driver  and  were  accounted  "hands," 
they  were  not  required  to  furnish  their  oxen  tools  under  severe  penalties  ! 

That  refinement  of  cruelty  had  not  been  invented,  and  so  they  were  graciously 
permitted  to  make  their  bricks  without  straw.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  is  the 
same,  to-wit:  the  arbitrary  oppression  of  the  iveak  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  ben- 
efit of  the  strong. 

It  is  undeniable  that  labor  should  contribute  its  equitable  quota  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  roads,  but  an  equitable  ratio  can  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  benefits 
received,  and  these  are  far  below  the  constitutional  ratio  of  ordinary  tax  upon 
property  and  poll,  for  labor  uses  no  roads  to  their  detriment,  and  receives  no  direct 
benefit  of  calculable  value.  Indirectly  it  profits  through  the  land  owner,  whose 
facilities  for  easy,  cheap  and  expeditious  transportation  are  greatly  improved;  but 
the  merchant  in  the  contiguous  exempt  municipal  corporation  receives  a  thousand 
fold  the  benefits  of  labor  by  reason  of  the  extended  area  and  increased  volume  of 
his  trade  alone. 

I  have  not,  and  do  not  purpose  to  suggest  any  alternative  system  of  road  making, 
further  than  to  remark  that  of  all  the  so-called  systems  ever  devised  among  men, 
ours  is  the  most  iniquitous,  stale  and  unprofitable;  the  last  visible  relict  of  Feud- 
alism, which  ought  to  be  abolished.  When  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  be  found 
a  simple  and  easy  thing  to  adopt  from  the  systems  approved  by  centuries  of  experi- 
ence, a  system  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  our  country,  the  material  of  our  vici- 
nage and  the  requirements  of  our  people,  without  wrong,  oppression  or  inordinate 
expense.  Many  systems  have  been  tested  by  ages  of  experience;  the  world  is  full 
of  text-books  describing  their  character  and  value,  and  the  country  is  not  want- 
ing in  brains  to  understand  and  apply  the  lessons  they  teach. 

A.  W.  Shaffer. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  jjroved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assess- 
ments upon  labor  as  at  present. 

8.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll,  if  yoa  could  devise  means  to  collect  it  on  the  poll,  and 
maintain  the  present  ratio  between  property  and  poll — that  is  three  hundred 
dollars  in  property  taxed  same  as  poll — this  system  will  do. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  t"ie  State  worked  by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon 
labor  and  taxation  upon  property — I  have  never  seen  labor  that  was  given  or 
assessed,  prove  satisfactory.  Ordinarily  five  men  paid,  will  do  the  work  that  ten 
will  who  give  the  same  without  renumeration. 

5.  I  think  with  aid  of  convict  labor  and  a  better  enforcement  of  the  present 
law,  slightly  amended,  we  could  have  fair  roads.  The  superintendent  of  work- 
house should  be  furnished  the  best  appliances  for  working  roads;  overseers  should 
be  paid  one  dollar  per  day  and  furnished  tools,  and  be  required  to  give  bond  for 
safekeeping  of  same  and  proper  working  of  roads.  And  instead  of  requiring 
one  dollar  per  day  for  failing  to  work,  let  it  be  sixty  or  seventy-five  cents,  which 
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will  hire  more  work  done  than  two  will  do  free  of  pay.  I  do  not  say  the  present 
way  is  best,  but  if  we  keep  it,  these  changes  will  heli)  its  efficiency.  Have  fewer 
roads  and  bridges  and  better  ones,  sliould  be  the  motto.  Ifc  might  also  be  advisa- 
ble to  have  from  one  to  three  supervisors  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
proper  working  of  roads.  Let  them  inspect  the  roads  not  less  than  three  times 
per  year,  and  have  entire  control  of  roads  and  be  amenable  to  law  for  failure  to 
do  their  duty.  Pay  them  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  or  two  dollars  per  day  for  not 
over  six  or  eiglit  days  per  year. 

These  suggestions  apply  principally  to  present  plan  of  working  roads.  If  they 
are  to  be  worked  by  taxation,  I  think  contract  system  might  possibly  be  best.  It 
would  require  considerable  outlay  for  tools  to  work  roads  properly,  so  no  one 
would  like  to  engage  in  the  business  without  having  enough  work  to  do  to  pay 
them  for  fixing  for  it.  This  might  somewhat  interfere  with  our  convict  labor, 
unless  the  county  contracted  to  do  the  work,  which  might  also  bring  about  the 
difiiculty  of  convict  and  free  labor  in  contact.  Thos.  Johns. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  covinty  has  not 
entirely  proved  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

5.  In  giving  the  above  answers  to  questions  from  you,  I  have  not  given  my 
own  opinion,  because  I  am  a  young  man  of  small  experience,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  opinion  of  such  a  person  worth  as  much  as  that  of  older  and  more 
experienced  people.  I  find  a  large  majority  of  the  more  intelligent  of  my 
acquaintance  in  favor  of  the  present  system. 

If  taxes  could  be  collected  out  of  all,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  keeping  up  roads 
in  the  following  manner:  First,  by  levying  a  poll  tax  of  not  less  than  one  dollar 
or  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  (because  public  roads  are  an  advantage  to  all  classes): 
second,  by  levying  a  tax  on  all  vehicles — wagons,  buggies,  carriages,  &c. — (because 
it  is  presumed  that  when  a  man  buys  a  vehicle  he  intends  to  use  it,  and  he  ought 
to  be  willing  to  aid  in  repairing  the  road  in  the  same  proportion  that  he  damages 
it);  third,  by  working  convict  labor.  The  roads  ought  to  be  divided  into  long 
sections  and  an  overseer  and  hands  employed  for  each  section,  just  as  railroad 
sections  are  kept  up.  There  are  some  who  are  in  favor  of  keeping  up  roads  by 
taxation,  because  they  don't  pay  any  tax;  but  I  do  not  think  a  majority  of  the 
white  people  of  Wake  County  will  ever  agree  to  it  until  some  law  is  passed  by 
which  poll  tax  can  be  collected.  E.  C.  Beddingfield. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

[;  2.  The  pubhc  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  We  do  not  beUeve  the  present  mode  can  be  made  efficient.  It  is  a  failure 
from  the  beginning.  B.  P.  Williamson, 

W.  G.  Upchurch. 
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WARREN. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  roads,  I  think,  is  very  satisfactory  to  the 
principal  tax-payers.  The  laboi'ers,  some  of  them,  complain  I  think  without  just 
cause. 

2.  I  think  the  present  system  good  enough  if  the  law  is  properly  enforced. 

3.  I  think  the  polls  should  work  the  roads,  as  the  burthen  of  county  expenses 
falls  principally  on  the  land  owners. 

4.  I  think  the  labor  should  work  the  road  as  the  law  now  stands. 

5.  I  think  the  present  system  of  working  the  roads  good  enough  if  the  law  is 
properly  enforced. 

I  think  the  present  road  law  a  very  good  one,  and  my  opinion  is,  if  it  is 
changed,  it  will  make  it  a  hardship  on  the  owner  of  land.  At  present  it  is  worked 
by  the  polls  mostly.  The  property,  as  things  are  at  present,  have  to  support  the 
poor,  which  is  getting  to  be  a  considerable  items;  and  all  other  expenses  of  the 
county  fall  on  them.  The  most  of  polls  go  to  the  schools.  I  do  not  care  what 
.change  is  made,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  people  always  ready  to  complain. 

Samuel  Bobbitt. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
eflScient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  people  would  prefer 
this  method. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  by  a  combination  of  assessments  upon 
labor  and  taxation  upon  property  meets  with  favor. 

I  think  I  am  very  well  acquainted  w^ith  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
this  county  (Warren),  and  that  a  large  majority  are  in  favor  of  the  contract 
system.     The  old  method  has  played  out  and  proved  to  be  inefficient. 

H.  B.  Hunter,  Sr. 

WASHINGTON. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  is  good  if  it 
were  properly  carried  out  according  to  law. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  tax- 
.ation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  We  should  have  a  change  in  appointing  road  overseers. :  We  should  have  a 
road  commissioner  in  every  township,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  appoint  road 
overseers  to  supervise  the  roads  and  see  that  they  are  kept  in  proper  order.  They 
should  be,  if  possible,  men  of  business  capacity,  empowered  to  control  the  roads 
and  plan  for  the  best  way  of  keeping  them  in  good  order.  I  have  consulted  some 
of  our  enterprising  men  concerning  the  roads,  and  they  agree  with  me.  One  rea- 
son for  keeping  up  the  roads  by  the  present  system  is  that  we  have  plenty  people 
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who  have  no  property,  but  who  have  teams,  and  they  are  most  always  on  the  road. 
If  there  is  a  change  they  will  help  to  tear  up  the  road,  but  will  pay  nothing  for 
repairing  them,  therefore  I  think  those  who  dance  should  pay  the  fiddler,  or  not 
dance.  I  am  for  all  improvements  where  improvements  will  benefit,  but  where 
they  are  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  I  am  for  letting  them  alone. 

J  AS.  J.  WOODl.EY. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  All  swamps  should  be  kept  up  by  tax  on  property  and  poll  and  the  road 
worked  as  it  is.  L-  M.  Phelps. 

WATAUGA. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working^the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  proved  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory.  We  have  better  roads  than  formerly,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally are  satisfied. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll.  The  majority  of  road  hands  pay  but  little  more  tax 
than  a  poll,  and  it  would  make  it  burdensome  upon  a  few,  who  do  not  use  the 
roads  more  than  the  other  class. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  present  road  system,  when  adhered  to,  I  believe  to  be  good  and  efficient. 
No  State  within  my  knowledge  has  devised  a  more  satisfactory  one  to  everybody. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  occur  to  me,  which  might  be  changed  in  the  road 
law  to  advantage.  First,  a  justice  of  the  peace  should  have  authority  to  issue 
papers  against  delinquents  and  violators  of  the  road  law  in  his  own  township. 
Second,  the  road  law  needs  a  good  deal  of  boiling  down,  some  sections  seem  to  be 
contradictory,  in  regard  to  who  are  liable  to  work  on  roads,  also  the  width  of 
roads  is  not  plain.  The  law  should  be  so  short  and  simple  that  every  overseer  in 
the  State  could  readily  comprehend  it. 

These  are  my  views,  and  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  road  system,  though 
they  may  widely  differ  from  others.  J.  J.  Reese. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation 
upon  property  and  poll.  R. 

WAYNE. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  does  not  prove 
efficient  and  is  not  satisfactory. 
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2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present.  The  public  [roads  should  be  worked  by  taxation  upon 
labor  and  property. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll.  The  public  roads  should  be  worked  by  taxation  on 
property. 

4.  ■!  think  the  majority  of  the  people  would  be  to  have  the  public  roads  worked 
by  taxation. 

5.  The  majority  of  people  is  against  working  the  public  roads  as  it  stands,  they 
want  money  for  their  labor.  Richard  Coley. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory, 

2.  As  to  whether  the  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by 
assessments  upon  labor  as  at  present,  opinion  differs. 

3.  As  to  whether  the  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by 
money  taxation  upon  property  and  poll,  opinion  differs. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  Hold  the  overseer  to  a  strict  account.  ,  R. 

WILKES. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  1-oads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory  from  the  fact  that  the  overseers  and  other  officials  have 
not  done  their  duty. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor,  or,  at  least,  let  us  try  it  properly  and  according  to  law  for  the  next 
two  years. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

5.  I  feel  confident  that  if  the  overseers  and  supervisors  of  our  public  roads 
would  do  their  duty,  as  our  present  law  now  requires,  we  would  not  only  have 
good  roads,  but  we  would  have  little  trouble  in  keeping  them  so.  Our  greatest 
•difficulty  in  this  county  has  been  that  after  the  overseer  orders  out  his  hands  to 
work  on  the  road,  and  they  meet,  as  required,  but  little  work  is  done. 

I  would  suggest  as  an  amendment  to  the  present  law  that  there  be  one  or  two 
general  supervisors  appointed  for  each  county,  with  a  salary  or  pay  for  his  ser- 
vices, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  travel  over  all  the  roads  of  the  county  at  least 
twice  a  year,  to  look  after  their  condition;  also,  that  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  appoint 
the  overseers,  who  must  be  responsible  men  (which  has  not  been  generally  the  case), 
and,  further,  that  overseers  shall  have  pay  for  all  extra  services.  For  instance: 
twenty  cents  per  hand  for  summoning  and  one  dollar  per  day  when  on  the  road,  as 
he  is  alone  held  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  road.  I  contend  that  no  man 
should  be  compelled  to  take  upon  himself  a  responsible  office  or  position  whereby 
he  is  liable  for  damages,  without  remuneration  for  his  responsibility;  and  that  said 
overseer  shall  be  required  to  take  an  oath  to  work  said  road  as  the  law  requires 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and,  under  oath,  to  make  reports,  as  the  law  requires, 
to  the  general  supervisor,  as  to  the  condition  of  his  road  and  the  number  of  days 
worked  by  each  hand. 
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It  is  frequently  the  case  that  hands  have  not  the  tools  necessary  to  do  good  work 
on  the  roads,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  county  furnish  each  overseer  with  the 
necessary  tools  to  do  the  work  required  on  his  road,  and  when  said  tools  are  not 
in  use  on  said  road,  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  overseer,  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  same.  I  am  in  favor  of  good  roads,  and  am  willing  to  help  raake  and 
keep  them  so.  I  think  our  present  road  law  would  be  a  good  one  if  enforced,  and 
that  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  shameful  condition  our  roads  are  now  in.  To 
keep  up  the  roads  by  taxatian  upon  property  would  be  a  very  heavy  burden  upon 
the  tax  payers  of  these  mountain  counties,  and  would  look  like  offering  a  pre- 
mium for  idleness  and  laziness.  E.  S.  Blair. 


1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

3.  As  to  whether  the  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by 
assessments  upon  labor  as  at  present,  I  do  not  know  any  better  plan,  though  that 
is  a  bad  one. 

3.  As  to  whether  the  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by 
money  taxation  upon  property  and  poll,  I  can't  tell  whether  it  would  do  or  not. 

5.  Enforce  the  present  law  on  the  overseer  is  one  way.  It  is  not  often  you  can 
indict  one,  and  when  you  do  he  gets  clear  before  a  court  and  jury  when  tried. 

C.  S.  Braswell, 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  pubUc  roads  in  our  county  has  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money  taxa- 
tion upon  property  and  poll.     We  are  opposed  to  taxation. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  as- 
sessments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  I  think  the  present  method  of  working  the  public  roads  is  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted.  If  the  overseers  were  allowed  so  much  per  diem  for  every  day  they 
work,  it  would  make  the  present  system  more  efficient. 

I  will  remark,  the  reason  I  am  opposed  to  taxation  is,  we  have  so  many  worth- 
less men  who  never  pay  one  cent  of  tax.  and  we  can  manage  to  get  a  few  days 
work  out  of  them  during  the  year  on  the  public  roads  so,  if  the  roads  are  kept  up 
by  taxation,  they  will  not  pay  one  cent  of  tax  for  that  purpose;  neither  do  they 
pay  any  State  and  county  tax,  consequently  the  entire  burden  of  taxation  will  faU 
upon  the  property  owner.  I  think  nine-tenths  of  the  property  owners  of  Wilson 
county  concur  with  me.  A.  G.  Brooks, 

Chairman  Board  Co.  Com. 


1.  I  think  the  present  system  suits  the  masses  of  the  people  better  than  any  system 
you  can  offer  them,  though  the  roads  are  not  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
should  be. 
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2,  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  altogether  by  assessments  upon  labor  as 
at  present  would  be  the  most  popular  with  the  generality  of  the  people. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  jdoII.  I  think  this  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  to 
the  people. 

5.  The  roads  in  this  county  are  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  any  section  I  know  of. 
^e  have  pretty  fair  roads  generally,  except  in  winter  during  long  wet  seasons 
when  they  get  very  muddy.  I  do  not  know  of  any  system  of  working  them  that 
would  be  any  improvement  on  the  present  system,  without  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, which  if  collected  from  the  people  in  taxes  would  cause  very  great  dissatis- 
faction, as  we  already  have  about  all  we  can  stand  in  taxes.  You  could  find  sev- 
eral persons  in  this  county,  who  would  dilfer  with  me  upon  this  subject,  but  I 
think  nearly  all  persons  who  pay  much  tax,  would  be  very  much  opposed  to  any 
system  that  would  tax  them  to  work  roads.  L.  W.  Jones. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efiicient  and  satisfactory. 

2.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  worked  altogether  by  money  taxation  upon 
property  and  poll  is  the  best  system  to  my  thinking. 

5.  If  the  public  roads  were  worked  by  taxation  upon  property  direct,  it  would 
be  for  the  better.  The  px'esent  system  is  certainly  the  most  unsatisfactory  one 
that  couLd  be  devised,  and  the  roads  of  the  county  will  always  remain  as  they 
are — bad — until  the  system  is  changed.  Any  system  would  be  better,  I  think, 
than  our  present  one.  If  there  is  one  thing  the  county  needs  above  anything 
else,  it  is  good  roads.  If  the  convicts  of  the  State  could  be  kept  on  the  main  high- 
ways grading  them,  &c.,  it  would  be  better  for  the  State,  but  by  what  system 
they  should  be  worked,  I  have  not  tbe  time  now  to  suggest.  But  let  us  have  a 
better  system  than  present  one.  P.  S.  Early. 

YANCEY. 

1.  The  present  system  of  working  the  public  roads  in  our  county  has  not  proved 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  assessments 
upon  labor  as  at  present. 

3.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  not  be  worked  altogether  by  money 
taxation  upon  property  and  poll. 

4.  The  public  roads  of  the  State  should  be  worked  by  a  combination  of  assess- 
ments upon  labor  and  taxation  upon  property. 

5.  The  present  method  may  be  improved  by  requiring  road  hands  to  work  eight 
or  ten  hours  evei'y  day  they  work,  and  by  making  the  hands  and  overseers  directly 
responsible  to  the  law,  wi-th  heavy  penalties  for  failures  in  duty. 

But  I  doi  think  the  better  plan  would  be  by  assessments  and  taxation,  and  allow 
citizens  to  pay  that  tax  in  labor  on  the  roads  under  strict  overseers. 

W.  P.  Whittington. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  road  laws  of  other  States  have 
been  collated,  and  are  given  in  this  chapter.  They  will  doubtless 
furnish  valuable  ideas  on  the  subject  of  public  roads,  which  may  be 
considered  in  connection  with  our  own  law  : 


ALABAMA. 


In  Alabama  all  male  persons  over  eighteen  years  old,  and  under  forty-five,  are 
required  to  work  upon  public  roads,  except  maimed  or  disabled  persons,  who  shall 
procure  a  certificate  of  disability  from  some  licensed  practicing  physician.  No 
person  or  hand  is  required  to  work  any  public  road,  every  part  of  which  is  distant 
more  than  six  miles  from  his  residence;  nor  to  work  more  than  ten  days  in  any 
one  year,  not  counting  the  days  engaged  in  working  new  roads. 

The  county  commissioners,  at  their  first  term  in  every  second  year,  must  divide 
the  county  into  a  convenient  number  of  road  precincts,  and  must  at  the  same 
time  appoint  three  apportioners  for  each  election  precinct,  which  apportioners 
shall  forthwith  proceed  to  appoint  an  overseer  to  each  road  precinct:  such  overseer 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty-five  years,  and  the  apportioners 
must  return  a  list  of  overseers  appointed  by  them  to  the  probate  judge  of  their 
county  within  thirty  days  after  their  appointment,  who  shall  issue  commissions 
as  now  prescribed  by  law.  Apportioners  and  overseers  hold  their  ofiices  for  two 
years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  are  entitled,  if  such  term  is  served  out, 
to  a  certificate  of  exemption  from  road  service  for  the  next  two  years.  Vacan- 
cies in  the  office  of  apportioners  during  their  term  is  filled  by  the  probate  judge, 
and  vacancies  in  the  office  of  overseer  is  filled  by  the  apportioners. 

The  judge  of  probate  must,  within  ten  days  after  the  appointment  of  overseers 
and  apportioners,  furnish  the  sheriff  with  a  copy  of  the  order  of  appointment, 
and  this  order  must  be  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  the  overseers  to  each 
road,  a  description  of  each  road,  with  the  names  and  grades  of  the  road  assigned 
to  each  overseer,  and  also  must  show  the  names  of  the  apportioners  who  have 
charge  of  the  said  road.  The  sheriff  must  serve  this  order  upon  each  apportioner 
and  overseer  within  thirty  days  after  receipt  by  him. 

The  duties  of  apportioners  are,  to  apportion  hands  to  the  several  roads  among 
the  overseers  in  their  precincts,  to  fix  grades  of  the  roads  in  their  jurisdiction,  to 
inspect  the  same,  and  to  report  to  the  grand  jury  any  dereUction  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  overseers,  and  to  see  that  defaulters  are  prosecuted  for  not  working  pub- 
lic roads. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to  call  out  the  hands  belonging  to  them  at  their 
discretion,  and  to  work  them  ten  days  in  the  year,  if  that  amount  of  work  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  his  road  in  repair,  to  erect  mile  posts  and  sign  boards,  &c. 

No  property  owned  by  any  defaulter  in  not  working  a  pubhc  road  is  exempt 
from  execution  issued  on  a  judgment  founded  upon  such  default. 

Public  roads  may  be  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  wide,  as  allowed  by  the  county 
commissioners. 


23 
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ARKANSAS. 

All  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  who  have 
resided  in  the  township  in  which  they  are  warned  to  work  ten  days  previous  to  the 
time  they  are  warned,  shall  be  subject  to  work  on  any  public  highway  within 
the  respective  townships  in  which  they  may  reside.  No  person  shall  be  compelled 
to  work  on  public  roads  more  than  ten  days  in  any  one  year,  nor  more  than  four 
days  at  any  one  time  or  in  any  one  month. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  county  courts  the  public  highways  in  their  respective 
counties  cannot  be  kept  in  a  good  condition  by  the  labor  of  those  liable  for  road 
duty  as  the  traveling  public  require,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  courts  at  the 
time  of  levying  the  county  tax  in  each  jeat,  to  levy  a  road  tax  on  all  property 
made  taxable  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  not  exceeding  one  mill  on  the  dollar  in 
any  one  year. 

Collectors  of  State  and  county  taxes  shall  collect  the  road  tax  so  levied  in  the 
same  manner  that  other  taxes  are  now  collected;  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid, 
such  property  shall  be  sold  in  the  same  manner  that  property  is  now  sold  for  the 
non-payment  of  taxes. 

The  collector  shall  pay  into  the  county  treasury  the  amount  of  road  tax  col- 
lected by  him,  taking  the  treasurer's  receipt  for  the  same  as  so  much  money  paid 
on  account  of  roads. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  all  moneys 
received  on  account  of  road  tax,  and  at  the  proper  term  of  the  county  court, 
annually  to  present  his  account  for  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  on  account 
of  roads  for  settlenient  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  county  receipts  and 
expenditures  now  are. 

The  county  courts  shall  appropriate  all  moneys  collected  under  this  act  as  road 
tax  to  the  repair  and  opening  of  roads  in  the  several  road  districts  in  the  county 
where  the  same  may  have  been  collected;  and  to  order  and  direct  the  overseers 
of  each  road  district  wherein  the  opening  and  repairing  of  roads  is  to  be  done  to 
make  the  contract  for  such  opening  and  repairing  in  such  manner  as  said  court 
may  direct,  and  superintend  and  direct  the  same,  and  when  the  same  is  done  to 
make  report  thereof  under  oath  and  in  writing  to  said  court,  and  when  it  appears 
that  said  contract  has  been  faithfully  performed,  said  court  shall  direct  the  clerk 
thereof  to  draw  a  warrant  in  favor  of  the  party  with  whom  such  contract  was 
made  on  the  county  treasurer  for  the  amount  due  on  the  contract,  wherein  the 
treasurer  shall  be  directed  to  pay  said  amount  out  of  the  road  fund  in  his  hands. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  road  law  of  this  State  provides :  ' '  The  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county 
may  annually  levy  upon  each  male  person  over  twenty-one  and  under  fifty-five 
years  of  age  found  in  each  road  district  an  annual  poll  tax  not  exceeding  three 
dollars  :  Provided,  that  the  board  of  supervisors  may  by  ordinance  provide  that 
any  person  may  work  out  his  road  poll  tax  under  such  commutation  rules  as  may 
be  established  by  said  board  of  supervisors,  and  such  work  to  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  road  overseer."  The  board  shall  fix  the  time  during  which  such 
persons  shall  perform  the  labor.  The  full  amount  of  the  tax  (three  dollars)  is 
always  levied.     It  is  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  poll  tax. 
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COLORADO. 

All  public  highways  shall  be  sixty  feet  wide,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
county  commissioners. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  divide  their  counties  into  suitable  road 
districts  as  in  their  judgment  shall  seem  best.  In  each  district  so  formed  there 
shall  be  elected  annually,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  district  officers,  a  road 
overseer  of  such  district  who  shall  hold  his  ofiice  for  one  year,  or  until  his  succes- 
sor is  qualified,  who  shall  file  with  the  county  clerk  a  sufficient  bond  approved 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties 
as  such  overseer,  and  to  secure  payment  of  any  money  that  he  may  receive  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the  respective  counties  of  the  State  may 
levy  a  property  tax  for  road  purposes,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  dollar  on 
the  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  and  at 
the  same  time  as  other  property  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  in  each  year.  The 
commissioners  shall  apportion  the  fund  so  collected  among  the  several  road  dis- 
tricts of  their  respective  counties,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  out  only  on  the 
order  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners;  but  all  property  included  within 
the  limits  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities  shall  not  be  subject  to  such  tax. 

Every  able-bodied  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty  years  shall 
annually  pay  to  the  overseer  of  roads  of  the  district  wherein  he  resides  a  road 
tax  of  three  dollars,  or  in  lieu  of  such  sum  shall  labor  two  days  upon  the  public 
roads  whenever  notified  by  the  overseer;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
residents  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns. 

The  road  overseers  shall  keep  the  county  roads  and  highways  of  their  respective 
districts  in  repair  and  in  good  condition  for  travel.  The  road  overseer  shall  notify 
all  persons  in  his  district  subject  to  road  tax  between  the  first  day  of  April  and 
the  first  day  of  September  in  each  year  to  appear  at  such  time  and  place,  and 
with  such  tools  as  he  may  designate. 

Any  person  subject  to  road  tax  and  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  the  same  and 
failing  to  perform  the  work  in  lieu  thereof  for  a  period  of  ten  days  after  being 
notified  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceeding  section,  shall  be  considered 
delinquent,  and  the  overseer  shall  proceed  to  levy  upon  and  sell  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  any  property  of  said  delinquent,  or  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  said  delinquency  and  costs,  upon  giving  ten  days' 
posted  notice  in  three  places  in  his  district. 

Where  any  road  tax  is  unpaid,  the  road  overseer  of  the  district  whenever  the 
same  is  payable  may  serve  on  any  debtor  of  the  person  owing  the  same,  a  written 
notice  that  such  road  tax  has  been  demanded  and  is  unpaid,  and  requiring  such 
debtor  of  the  said  delinquent  to  pay  such  overseer  the  amount  which  he  owes 
said  delinquent,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  sufiicient  to  discharge  the  said 
tax  with  fifty  cents  additional  for  costs  of  such  notice:  and  every  such  notice 
may  require  such  debtor  to  appear  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county, 
at  a  day  and  hour  named,  to  answer  said  overseer  as  a  garnishee  of  such  delin- 
quent tax  payer,  and  the  service  of  such  notice  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
service  of  a  garnishee  process,  and  upon  the  service  thereof  the  person  upon 
whom  the  same  is  served  shall  be  authorized  to  pay  to  the  road  overseer  the 
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amount  of  the  tax  assessed  against  said  delinquent,  together  with  fifty  cents  in 
addition  thereto,  and  such  payment  shall  to  the  extent  thereof  bar  any  further 
liability  therefor  to  such  delinquent  tax  payer.  If  any  such  debtor  upon  whom 
notice  is  made  shall  fail  to  pay  the  overseer  serving  the  same  the  amount  of  such 
tax,  or  such  amount  as  he  shall  owe  the  delinquent,  with  the  fee  of  fifty  cents 
for  serving  such  notice  he  shall  be  liable  for  all  costs  thereof  accruing  in  said  pro- 
ceeding of  garnishment. 

If  any  person  required  by  this  act  to  pay  as  road  tax  shall  neglect  to  make  such 
payment,  or  perform  the  labor  in  lieu  thereof,  and  the  road  overseer  is  unable  or 
neglects  to  collect  the  same  prior  to  the  first  day  of  November  in  any  year,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  roads  to  report  such  delinquency  to  the  county 
treasurer  of  the  county,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  collect  the 
amount  of  such  delinquency  from  the  delinquent  as  other  taxes  are  collected, 
and  to  pay  the  same  over  to  the  overseer  of  roads  of  the  road  district  in  which 
the  same  are  due  and  payable. 

The  road  overseers  shall  report  to  the  county  commissioners  at  their  regular 
meeting  in  October  in  each  year  a  list  of  all  persons  in  his  district  subject  to  the 
road  tax;  the  names  of  all  persons  who  have  performed  the  work  in  lieu  thereof; 
the  amount  of  money  collected  and  paid  out  by  him;  from  whom  received;  to 
whom  and  for  what  it  was  paid;  the  number  of  days  he  has  been  in  actual  ser- 
vice as  road  overseer;  and  the  list  of  delinquents. 

Each  road  overseer  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  his  services  a  sum  to  be 
fixed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  not  exceeding  five  dollars  per  day, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  road  fund  in  the  county  treasury  belonging  to  the  respective 
districts. 

GEORGIA. 

There  shall  be  three  commissioners  for  each  road  district,  any  two  of  whom 
may  act,  and  in  case  there  is  only  one  in  a  district,  that  one  is  invested  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  three  until  the  vacancies  are  filled.  Such  commissioners  are 
appointed  or  re-appointed  by  the  ordinary  biennially,  and  whenever  necessary, 
to  fill  vacancies  at  any  time. 

Those  thus  appointed  are  compelled  to  serve,  unless  excused  by  such  ordinary, 
w^ho  shall  receive  for  suoh  excuse  providential  cause  only.  A  commissioner  may 
resign  after  two  consecutive  years'  service.  As  soon  as  appointed,  they  shall  be 
notified  thereof  in  writing  within  ten  days  by  the  ordinary,  and  if  such  appointees 
do  not,  within  ten  days  after  such  notice,  file  their  excuse  in  writing,  under  oath 
in  such  ordinary's  office,  they  shall  be  considered  as  having  accepted.  Such  com- 
missioners, while  in  office,  are  exempt  from  all  jury,  patrol,  militia  and  other 
road  duty. 

It  is  their  duty  to  appoint,  within  fifteen  days,  one  or  more  persons  in  their  re- 
spective districta  as  overseers  of  the  road,  and  to  apportion  the  roads  and  hands 
under  their  charge  at  the  same  time,  as  equally  and  fairly  as  possible,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  several  overseers  with  a  list  of  the  roads  and  hands  under  their  respe<j- 
tive  charge. 

To  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  their  respective  districts  and  the  over- 
seers therein  and  fine  them  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  to  see  that  all  persons  who 
fail  to  work  the  road  upon  which  they  are  summoned  are  indicted  for  such  failure. 
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Any  commissioner  of  roads  failing  to  do  his  duty  as  required  by  law  is  bable  to 
presentment  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  and  upon  conviction  shaU  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Pubhc  roads  are  required  to  be  at  least  thirty  feet  wide,  cleared  of  all  rees, 
stumps,  grubs  and  bushes  and  of  such  Umb  of  trees  as  may  mcommode  horse- 
men, or  carriages;  stumps  shall  be  cut  as  near  the  surface  as  possible. 

Ordinaries  of  the  several  counties'with  the  concurrence  of  a  majonty  of  the 
road  commissioners  may  designate  such  roads  as  they  may  deem  P^^^P^^''^^^^^^;^^ 
class  roads,  and  such  roads  shall  be  at  least  twenty  feet  wide,  and  m  all  other  le- 
soects  subiect  to  all  the  conditions  of  a  first-class  road. 

'Ill  male  inhabitants,  white  and  colored,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty, 
are  subiect  to  work  on  the  public  roads,  except  ordained  mimsters  of  the  gospel, 
whoa^Tn  the  regular  discharge  of  their  ministerial  duty,  andin  charge  of  one  or 
more  churches,  and  all  men  who  have  lost  one  arm  or  one  leg  and  employees  of 

^L'ad'hTnks^a^-e  required  to  work  not  more  than  fifteen  days  in  any  one  yeai-^ 
and  not  more  than  five  days  consecutively  unless  sudden  emergencies  requne  the 
immediate  repairingoftheroads,causewaysorbridgeswithin their  respecti^^^^^^^^ 

trict.  Overseers  are  required  to  give  at  least  one  day's  notice  before  the  time  of 
working  roads,  and  shall  superintend  the  working  on  the  ^^^^s  assigned  them 
by  the  commissioners,  cause  the  same  to  be  worked  and  repaired  m  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  and  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  commissioners,  in  -"^^^^  jf  ^'J 
five  days  after  each  time  of  working,  and  report  all  hands  who  may  be  m  default 
upon  the  several  roads,  and  upon  failure  to  report  any  defaulter  shall  be  fined  five 
dollars  for  each  defaulter  he  so  fails  to  report. 

Every  individual  liable  to  road  duty,  who,  being  duly  summoned  to  work,  shaU 
neglect  to  obey  such  summons,  and  to  carry  such  implement  as  ordered,  or  appear- 
ing with  or  wLhout  such  implement,  neglects  or  refuses  faithful^  to  work,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  dollars  for  every  day  he  fails  to  so 
work,  or  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 

If  any  other  instrument  than  ordinary  farming  tools  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
road  in  repair,  the  overseer  may  receive  them  in  exchange  for  labor  of  hands  or 
may  apply  to  the  ordinary  who  may  authorize  him  to  contract  for  the  same  and 
nay  for  them  otit  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  county  commissioners  of  roads  and  overseers,  ordinaries,  or  county  judges 
of  the  several  counties  in  the  State  are  authorized  and  required  to  provide  for  the 
grading  of  the  public  roads  of  their  respective  counties  where  said  roads  are  too 
steep,  too  rough  or  too  boggy  for  practical  use,  or  the  hauling  of  ordmary  loads 
by  use  of  the  county  chain-gang,  or  by  letting  the  same  out  by  contract  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  or  otherwise  as  they  may  deem  best,  and  pay  for  the  same  out  of 
the  county  treasury  out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

When  any  road  bridge  or  causeway  shall  become  suddenly  impassable,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  overseer  of  said  road  to  call  out  as  many  hands  as  may  be  necessary 
to  immediately  repair  the  same,  giving  one  day's  notice  to  hands,  and  each  hand 
thus  caUed  upon  for  special  work,  shall  be  credited  with  the  same  against  the 
regular  work  that  he  may  be  liable  for  upon  said  road. 
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ILLINOIS. 

The  highways  of  Illinois  are  worked  by  townships,  under  the  direction  of  three 
commissioners  in  each  township,  elected  yearly  at  township  meeting.  They  are 
required  to  do  the  work  according  to  the  best  known  methods  of  road-making, 
by  proper  grading  and  thorough  drainage,  by  tile  or  otherwise,  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  gravel,  rock  or  other  material.  They  may  employ  a  general  superintend- 
ent outside  of  their  own  number,  or  they  may  divide  the  work,  let  contracts, 
appoint  overseers,  employ  laborers,  or  such  other  agencies  as  they  may  deem  best; 
but  they  shall  not  let  any  contract  or  purchase  any  machinery,  tools  or  materials 
except  as  ordered  by  the  township  board.       , 

All  public  roads  are  required  to  be  sixty  feet  wide,  except  when  only  two  miles 
or  less  in  length,  when  they  may  be  not  less  than  forty  feet  wide.  In  grading 
roads  it  shaU  be  done  so  as  to  leave  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  width  of  the 
road  on  each  side  for  a  side- walk,  and  the  space  between  shaU  be  made  a  regular 
oval  gi'ade,  so  that  the  entire  space  can  be  used  for  traveling  purposes;  and  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  drive  on  the  side- walk,  and  any  person  so  offending  shall  be  fined 
one  dollar  for  each  offence. 

The  commissioners  of  each  township  shall  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  after 
they  are  elected,  and  shall  organize  a  board  by  electing  one  of  their  number  pres- 
ident, and  the  township  clerk  shall  be  ex-officio  clerk  and  treasurer  of  said  board, 
shall  keep  a  record  of  the  official  acts  of  said  board,  and,  as  treasurer,  shall  have 
charge  of  all  moneys  raised  for  road  purposes,  and  shall  pay  them  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioners,  and  shall  give  bond  and  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  shaU  be  allowed  by  said  commissioners. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  said  commissioners  they  shall  make  out  a  list  of  able- 
bodied  men  in  their  town  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty  years,  and 
deliver  the  same  to  their  treasurer  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  May  in  each 
year,  and  assess  against  each  person  on  said  list  a  sum  not  less  than  one,  nor  more 
than  two  dollars,  as  a  poll  tax,  for  highway  purposes,  to  be  paid  to  such  treasurer 
by  the  first  Monday  in  June,  but  this  list  shall  not  include  persons  in  corporated 
towns  and  those  exempt  from  road  duty.  Those  on  the  said  list  shall  be  notified 
of  the  time  and  place  when'such  tax  must  be  paid,  and  if  the  fax  is  not  paid  by 
the  first  Monday  in  June  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  bring  suit 
for  the  same  before  some  magistrate  of  the  township,  and  no  property  shall  be 
exempt  from  execution  in  such  case.  At  a  meeting  of  the  I'oad  commissioners 
immediately  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  county  commissioners,  they  shall 
determine  what  per  cent,  of  tax  shall  be  levied  on  the  property  of  the  township 
for  road  purposes,  which  shall  not  exceed  sixty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  said  commissioners  at  their  said  meeting  shall  make  a  certificate  of  the 
said  rate  of  taxation,  and  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  township  clerk,  w^ho 
shall  keep  the  same  on  file  in  his  office,  and  certify  the  said  rate  to  the  county 
clerk,  to  be  incorporated  on  the  tax  list  of  the  said  township,  to  be  collected  as 
other  taxes. 

Whenever  the  road  commissioners  make  a  contract  for  road  piirposes  which 
exceed  fifty  dollars  they  shall  give  ten  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  letting 
said  contract,  by  notices  in  at  least  ten  public  places  in  the  township. 

Commissioners,  when  they  deem  it  advisable,  may  put  up  and  maintain  at  the 
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end  of  a  bridge,  "  Five  dollars  fine  for  driving  faster  than  a  walk  on  this  bridge," 
and  if  any  person  shall  drive  faster  than  a  walk  on  said  bridge  he  shall  be  fined 
five  dollars  for  said  offence. 

Commissioners  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their  services  while  engaged 
in  road  work,  upon  a  sworn  statement  of  the  amount  of  work  done,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  each  day  so  employed. 

LABOR   SYSTEM. 

Whenever  a  petition,  signed  by  twenty-five  of  the  legal  voters  of  a  township, 
shall  be  filed  with  the  township  clerk,  asking  to  have  the  proposition  to  pay  the 
property  tax  of  the  township  in  labor  submitted  to  the  voters  of  said  township, 
for  any  year,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  clerk  to  fix  a  time  when  said  ques- 
tion may  be  voted  upon  by  the  voters  of  said  township,  and  if  the  said  voters 
shall  vote  by  a  majority  to  pay  said  tax  in  labor,  the  same  shall  be  done.'  Every 
able-bodied  male  inhabitant  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  under  the  age 
of  fifty,  shall  therevipon  be  subject  to  the  road  duty  (except  those  exempt  by  law) 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  days  in  each  year.  The  commissioners  of 
highways  in  each  township  shall  annually  ascertain  how  much  money  must  be 
raised  for  road  purposes  on  real  and  personal  property  in  their  township  and  assess 
the  same,  which  shall  not  exceed  forty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation, 
but  the  tax  collected  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
city  or  town  authorities,  to  be  expended  by  them  as  they  may  deem  proper.  The 
said  commissioners  shall  affix  to  the  name  of  each  tax-payer  in  their  township  the 
number  of  days  assessed  against  such  tax-payer  for  highway  labor,  and  they  shall 
make  a  list  for  each  district  of  said  tax-payers,  and  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  paid 
by  each,  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  township  clerk's  office.  The  commissioners  of 
the  township  shall  direct  the  clerk  of  the  township  to  make  a  copy  of  each  list, 
who  shall  cause  the  several  copies  to  be  delivered  to  the  respective  overseers  of  the 
several  highways  of  the  township.  The  township  clerk  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
the  commissioners  of  highways  have  filed  in  his  office  the  amount  of  road  tax 
assessed  on  real  and  personal  property  of  the  township,  post  a  notice  on  the  outer 
door  of  the  house  where  the  town  meeting  was  last  held,  and  two  other  pubUc 
places  in  said  township,  stating  the  amount  of  the  road  tax  assessed  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  property,  and  that  persons  interested  can  pay  the  same 
in  labor  on  the  highways,  under  the  direction  of  the  overseer  of  highways  in  the 
district  where  the  property  is  situated. 

The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  appoint  as  many  overseers  of  highways 
as  there  are  road  districts  in  the  township,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  overseers  to  repair  and  keep  in  order  the  highways  in  their 
districts;  to  warn  persons  from  whom  labor  is  due  of  the  times  and  places  where 
and  when  the  same  may  be  performed.  The  overseers  may  contract  with  persons 
owing  poll  tax  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  satisfaction  of  the  same, 
and  when  the  work  is  done  the  overseer  shall  give  such  person  a  receipt  for  such 
labor  performed.  They  shall  collect  all  fines  and  commutation  work,  execute  all 
lawful  orders  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  and  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the 
township,  within  ten  days  after  their  appointment,  a  list,  subscribed  by  such  over- 
seers, of  the  names  of  all  inhabitants  in  their  road  districts  who  are  liable  to  work 
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on  highways.  Persons  owing  highway  labor  may  pay  money  or  furnish  a  substi- 
tute for  the  same. 

The  acceptance  of  an  excuse  for  failure  to  work  the  roads,  by  an  overseer  shall 
not  in  any  case  exempt  the  person  excused  from  commuting  for  or  working  the 
whole  number  of  days  for  %vhich  he  shall  have  been  assessed. 

Every  overseer  of  highways  shall  render  yearly,  under  oath,  to  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  highways  of  the  township,  an  account  in  writing-,  containing  the  names 
of  all  persons  assessed  to  ^vork  on  highways  in  his  district,  the  names  of  those 
who  have  actually  woi'ked,  and  the  number  of  days  they  have  worked;  the  names 
of  those  who  liave  been  fined  and  the  amount;  the  names  of  those  who  have  com- 
muted: the  manner  of  spending  the  money  received  from  commutations  and  fines, 
and  the  amount  of  iincoUected  tax,  and  the  amount  of  money  in  hand  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  which  he  shall  jDay  over  to  his  successor.  Each  overseer  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day  for  his  services. 

HARD  ROADS. 

Upon  tlie  petition  of  fifty  land-owners  vrho  are  legal  voters  of  any  township,  to 
the  township  clerk,  he  shall,  when  giving  notice  of  the  time  and  jjlace  of  the  next 
annual  township  meeting,  give  notice  that  a  vote  will  be  taken  at  said  election  for 
or  against  levying  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  township,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing gravel,  rock,  macadamize  or  other  hard  roads.  Said  petition  shall  state  the 
route  of  said  road  or  roads,  not  exceeding  two.  and  the  rate  per  cent. ,  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  on  one  himdred  dollars  worth  of  jDroperty.  and  the  number  of  years,  not 
exceeding  five,  for  which  said  tax  shall  be  levied.  If  the  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  at  such  election  shall  be  in  favor  of  said  special  tax,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  township  to  levy  the  same,  and  certify 
the  same  to  the  township  clerk,  who  shall  certify  the  amount  voted  to  the  county 
clerk,  w]io  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  extended  on  to  the  tax  books  for  the  current 
year. 


The  road  law  in  the  State  of  Indiana  as  to  construction  and  repairs  is  as  follows: 
At  the  township  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  of  every  alternate  year, 
there  shall  be  elected  a  superintendent  of  roads  in  each  township  throughout  the 
State,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years  and  until  his  successor  is  duly  elect- 
ed and  qualified,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  and  superintend  the  con- 
struction and  repairs  of  all  roads  within  his  respective  township,  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  kept  in  as  good  repair  as  the  prudent  use  of  the  means  in  his  hands 
will  permit.  He  shall  execute  all  orders  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  his 
county  for  opening,  changing,  locating,  vacating  any  road  or  highway  in  his  town- 
ship. He  shall  have  control  of  all  funds  of  the  township  for  road,  highway  or 
bridge  purposes.  He  shall  see  that  all  the  roads,  highways  and  bridges  are  of  the 
width  required  by  law.  He  shall  give  bond  for  double  the  probable  amount  of 
funds  that  will  come  into  his  hands,  (such  bond  to  be  ajDproved  by  the  board  of 
county  commissioners),  and  take  an  oath  when  first  assuming  the  duties  of  his 
office. 
The  township  superintendent  shall  each  year  appoint  one  road-master,  or  over- 
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for  the  .judicioue  P<=rt°XTwC^^^,;°*old.malr  shaU  take  an  oath  tor  the 

'rs^rtirrr^^i^r^^^^^^^ 
Trt::r.ot..h..oa— ..^^^^^^^ 

j;;re:^rr.e4o.«aa..pe-^^^^^^^ 
:^-=-t^;95S^.--:-;^-rr^:^ 

office  and  turn  the  same  over  to  his  successoi,  wmt. 

others  as  may  be  Phy--^ly  -^^^^  ^^  ^ed  dollars  valuation  of  the  real  and  per- 
exceedmg  twenty-five  cents  ^^^  *^f  ™|;  ^^^     The  trustee  shall  report 

sonal  property  in  '^^^  ^^^^^^^^'^^^ ^^^^^^^^^  on  the  proper  tax  dupli- 

the  same  to  ^^^-^^^^^t^.^;^  shall  collect  the  same  as  other 

t::^:^:::^:^^^^  o^^r  to  tl.  superintendent  of  roads  upon 

^Xt^;ZS^^t  Shall,  in  the  months  of  Apri,  May  and^ur^ 
The  t«^^'^  1      r^  hi-hways  of  his  township  in  good  ordmary  repau-,  and, 

Ten  ^l^lh^lfre'^tlns^as  miy  he  in  his  hancls  proceed  -  do  v.or.  d 

.^A  "extraordinary"  upon  some  portions  of  ttie  highways  of  his  toxvnship 

"""t    t     TTZttZeJ  and,  by  judicious  ditching,  draining,  grading,  build- 

l"  tsT-  Lr&c    and  by  suc^  other  means  as  may  seem  to  him  practical, 
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pend  all  the  available  means  in  his  hands  on  such  work  by  the  fifteenth  day  of 
November  of  each  year. 

In  determining  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  such  extraordinary  work 
which  shall  be  first  done  on  any  highway  or  jjart  thereof,  the  superintendent  shall 
take  into  consideration  its  importance  to  the  traveling  public  and  its  convenience 
to  stone,  gravel  or  other  materials  to  be  used  in  its  construction.  And  whenever 
citizens  of  any  highway  or  any  part  thereof  of  public  importance  shall  agree  to 
donate  work  and  material  for  properly  ditching,  draining,  grading  and  improv- 
ing such  highway,  the  superintendent  shall  contribute  and  perform  work  there- 
on equal  to  that  furnished  by  such  citizens  whenever  the  means  in  his  hands  will 
permit. 

The  township  superintendent  may  let  out  by  contract  any  portion  of  the  extra- 
ordinary work  to  be  done  where  the  probable  cost  shall  exceed  twenty-five  dollars. 

Persons  liable  for  road  poll  tax  or  property  tax  may  work  out  such  portions  of 
same  as  the  superintendent  may  be  able  to  use  in  work,  provided,  that  the  person 
owing  tax  shall  apply  to  the  superintendent  to  do  such  work,  and  will  do  the 
same  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  superintendent  may  direct. 

The  superintendent  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  distribute  the  work  on  roads 
equally  in  all  parts  of  his  township.  All  complaints  of  the  citizens  of  his  town- 
ship, as  to  failure  of  superintendent  to  discharge  his  duty  shall  be  made  to  the 
board  of  county  commissioners,  from  whose  decision  there  shall  be  no  appeal. 

IOWA. 

The  road  law  of  Iowa  requires  that  the  public  roads  shall  be  worked  by  town- 
ships, and  in  each  township  there  shall  be  a  board  of  trustees,  which  corresponds 
to  our  board  of  supervisors  of  roads,  a  township  clerk,  and  supervisors  of  roads, 
^vhose  duties  are  similar  to  the  overseers  of  roads  in  this  State. 

The  trustees  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  and  October.  At  the  April 
meeting  they  determine  the  amount  of  tax  on  property,  real  and  personal,  which 
is  to  be  levied  that  year  for  keeping  in  order  the  highways,  bridges,  sign  boards, 
tools,  &c. ,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar 
on  the  amount  of  township  assessment  for  that  year;  they  also  determine  how 
much  of  the  property  tax  may  be  paid  in  labor,  and  how  much  shall  be  allowed, 
for  a  day's  work  done  by  a  man,  and  by  a  man  and  team.  In  addition  to  the 
property  tax,  all  able-bodied  male  residents  of  a  township  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  forty -five,  are  required  to  perform  two  days'  labor  upon  the  high- 
ways between  the  first  day  of  April  and  September  in  each  year  as  a  poll  tax,  and 
those  subject  to  this  poll  tax  are  required  to  furnish  such  tools,  implements  and 
teams  as  the  supei-visor  may  designate,  and  for  such  two  days'  work  performed,  the 
supervisor  shall  give  to  the  person  performing  the  work  a  certificate  that  he  has 
performed  the  work  required  as  a  poll  tax,  and  the  same  shall  exempt  said  person 
from  performing  two  days'  wovk  in  that  or  any  other  township  for  that  year  upon 
the  public  highways  as  a  poll  tax.  The  supervisor  shall  give  any  person  who 
may  perform  labor  in  payment  of  his  highway  tax,  a  receipt  showing  the  amount 
of  money  earned  by  such  labor,  which  shall  be  received  as  payment  of  said  tax 
to  the  amount  specified  in  the  receipt.  The  supervisor  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  township  trustees  shall  determine,  and  he  shall  perform  the 
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same  amount  of  labor  which  is  required  as  a  poll  tax,  which  shall  be  deducted 
from  his  compensation.  The  supervisor  is^required  to  report  to  the  township 
clerk  on  the  first  Mondays  in  April  and  October  the  names  of  all  persons  in  his 
townshij^  required  to  perform  labor  on  the  public  highways,  and  the  amount  per- 
formed by  each,  the  names  of  those  against  whom  suits  have  been  brought  by 
him  for  non-payment  of  tax,  the  number  of  days  he  has  been  faithfully  employed 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  the  condition  of  the  highways  in  his  district,  and 
such  other  items  and  suggestions  as  said  supervisor  may  wish  to  make,  which 
report  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  said  supervisor  and  filed  by  the  township 
clerk;  when  it  appears  from  said  report  that  any  person  has  failed  to  perform 
the  two  days'  labor  required,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  that  said  supervisor  has  not 
collected  the  amount  which  should  be  collected  in  case  of  such  failure,  the  said 
clerk  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  the  said  amount  shall 
be  entered  on  the  proper  tax  list  to  be  collected  as  a  tax  against  the  property  of 
the  delinquent.  Whenever  extraordinary  damage  is  caused  to  a  road  or  bridge, 
the  supervisor  of  the  district  may  call  out  any  or  all  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  said 
district,  but  not  more  than  two  days  at  any  one  time  without  their  consent,  and 
the  persons  so  called  out  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  from  said  super- 
visor certifying  the  number  of  days'  labor  performed,  which  certificate  shall  be 
received  in  payment  for  highway  tax  for  that  or  any  succeeding  year,  at  the  rate 
established  in  that  year,  which  shall  be  stated  in  the  certificate. 

When  any  able-bodied  man  duly  summoned  to  work  upon  the  public  roads 
fails  to  appear  and  work  as  required,  or  to  send  some  satisfactoiy  excuse,  or  to 
pay  the  value  of  the  same  in  money,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars,  to 
be  recoved  by  suit  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  name  of  said  supervisor, 
which  shall  be  applied  to  the  highway  fund  in  the  district  from  which  collected. 
The  supervisors  are  required  to  meet  the  township  trustees  at  their  meeting  in 
October  in  each  year,  at  which  time  there  shall  be  a  full  settlement  of  all  high- 
way work  done  in  the  township  for  that  year.  Should  there  be  no  money  to  the 
credit  of  the  township  on  the  final  settlement  of  the  supervisors  with  the  trustees, 
said  trustees  shall  order  the  township  clerk  to  issue  orders  for  the  amounts  due. 
The  orders  so  issued  shall  be  numbered  and  received  as  money  in  the  payment  of 
the  highway  tax  in  the  district  for  which  issued. 

The  township  trustees  at  their  meeting  in  October  shall  divide  their  township* 
into  such  number  of  districts  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  convenient,  and 
set  apart  the  portion  of  money  which  shall  be  expended  in  each  district,  and  also 
the  number  of  hands  which  are  apportioned  to  each  district  by  reason  of  poll  tax. 

The  township  clerk  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  supervisors,  to  be  by  them 
transferred  to  their  successors  in  office,  a  map  of  the  public  roads  he  is  required 
to  superintend.  The  township  clerk  is  paid  such  compensation  as  is  determined 
by  the  township  trustees.  The  township  clerk  is  also  required  to  give  bond,  con- 
ditioned as  the  bonds  of  county  officers,  to  preserve  and  keep  in  repair  the  tools 
and  machinery  of  the  township.  He  shall|  allow  the  supervisors  to  have  them 
for  use  upon  the  public  roads. 

All  highways  established  are  required  to  be  sixty-six  feet  wide,  unless  other- 
wise directed,  but  the  township  trustees  may  fix  a  different  width,  not  less  than 
forty  feet. 
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MAINE. 

The  taxes  for  highway  purposes  in  Maine  are  raised  altogether  by  a  money  tax, 
as  other  taxes,  which  is  allowed  to  be  discharged  by  work  upon  the  public  roads 
at  a  rate  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  township  authorities.  A  list  is  given  to 
each  supervisor  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  May  in  each  year,  with  the  amount 
of  tax  assessed  against  each  person  in  the  district  assigned  to  said  supervisor;  and 
he  shall  give  written  notice  to  each  person  on  his  list  of  the  amount  of  his  tax, 
and  the  times  and  places  where  the  said  amount  may  be  worked  out,  and  the 
kind  of  work  to  be  done  by  him,  and  the  rate  of  compensation  therefor.  The 
tax  may  also  be  paid  to  the  supervisor  in  money,  who  shall  expend  it  faithfully 
in  repairing  the  highways.  These  supervisors  are  required  to  make  a  report  of 
those  who  have  not  paid  their  road  taxes  in  each  year,  and  the  amount  shall  be 
assessed  against  them  for  the  next  year. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  roads  in  this  State  are  opened,  improved  and  maintained  by  the  labor  of 
the  inhabitants  residing  in,  and  by  assessments  upon  the  property  situated  within 
the  several  townships.  The  roads  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  highways  for  each  township,  and  each  particular  road  or  part  of  road 
is  in  charge  of  an  overseer,  who  is  elected  by  the  people.  Every  male  inhabitant, 
except  tliose  exempt  by  law,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  under  fifty  years, 
shall  be  liable  for  one  day's  work  upon  the  highways  each  year  on  account  of  his 
poll.  And  in  addition,  the  commissioner  of  highways  of  each  township  shall 
render  to  the  township  board  of  trustees,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  an 
account,  in  wi-iting,  stating  the  amount  of  labor  and  money  expended  upon  the 
roads  the  past  year;  the  improvements  made,  and  present  condition  of  roads;  and 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  highway  tax  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  be 
assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  township  for  tlie  next  ensuing  year. 
Said  tax  shall  not  exceed  one-half  day's  labor,  nor  be  less  than  one-tenth  day's 
labor  upon  each  one  hundred  dollars"  valuation  of  taxable  property  of  the  town- 
ship for  the  current  year.  He  shall  also  render  an  estimate  of  the  improvements 
necessary  to  be  made  in  the  highways  and  bridges  during  the  year,  and  the 
amount  of  money  tax  that  should  be  levied  for  that  purpose  beyond  what  the 
estimated  highway  labor  will  accomplish,  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  upon  each 
one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation,  according  to  the  assessment  roll  for  the  last 
preceding  year.  In  townships  where  the  aggregate  tax  valuation  is  less  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  this  money  levy  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
This  estimate  is  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  township  at  the  annual  election 
for  overseers  of  highways,  and  the  voters  shall  vote  upon  and  determine  the  rate 
of  labor  assessment  and  the  money  assessment ;  but  if  the  electors  neglect  or 
refuse  to  vote  any  levy  of  highway  labor  and  money  tax,  then  the  township  board 
may  levy  such  amount  of  labor  and  money  tax  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  improvement  of  bridges  and  roads,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  specified  above. 
The  road  tax  is  assessed  upon  all  real  and  personal  property  in  the  township  of 
residents  and  non-residents,  and  is  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  taxes  for  general  purposes.  The  money  so  collected  is  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  township  and  by  him  paid  out  upon  warrant  of  the  township 
board  and  clerk. 
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Every  overseer  of  roads  shall  cause  the  highway  labor  assessed  wntliin  his  dis- 
trict against  persons  residing  in  this  township,  or  represented  therein  by  an 
agent,  to  be  collected,  either  by  labor  or  commutation,  before  the  first  day  of 
August  in  each  year.  But  the  overseer  may,  in  his  discretion,  reserve  not  exceed- 
ing one-eighth  of  the  amount,  to  be  applied  to  repairs  of  the  roads  at  a  later 
pei-iod. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to  give  at  least  twenty-four  hours"  notice 
to  all  persons  assessed  to  work  on  the  highways  in  his  district,  and  residing  in 
his  township,  of  the  time  and  place  where  they  are  to  apjsear  for  the  purpose  of 
working  said  roads,  and  what  implement  they  shall  bring.  He  shall  also  notify 
the  owner  or  agent  of  any  non-resident  lands  within  his  district,  of  the  number 
of  days  assessed  upon  such  lands,  and  of  the  time  and  place  where  the  labor  is 
to  be  performed,  which  notice  shall  be  given  at  least  five  days  previous  to  the 
time  appointed.  • 

Every  person  liable  to  work  on  the  highways,  shall  work  the  whole  number  of 
days  that  he  shall  have  been  assessed,  unless  he  shall  elect  to  commute  the  same 
or  some  part  thei-eof,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  day  assessed, 
which  shall  be  paid  to  the  overseer  at  the  time  and  place  where  he  is  required  to 
appear  for  work.  All  money  so  paid  to  the  overseer  shall  be  expended  by  him  in 
the  purchase  of  implements,  or  in  constructing  or  repairing  roads  and  bridges  in 
his  district.  No  overseer  shall  be  allowed  to  commute  for  any  portion  of  the 
time  for  which  he  is  assessed,  unless  his  tax  shall  exceed  the  number  of  days  nec- 
essary for  the  faithful  and  efficient  supervision  by  him  of  the  highway  work 
within  his  district,  in  which  Case  he  may  commute  for  the  excess. 

Every  person  who  has  been  assessed  to  work  on  the  highways,  who  has  been 
duly  notified,  who  shall  not  commute,  and  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  without 
good  cause,  to  appear  in  obedience  to  such  notice,  shall,  for  every  day's  refusal 
or  negligence,  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar;  and  if  such  person  was  required  to  fur- 
nish team  or  implements,  he  shall  pay  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  day, 
to  be  recovered  by  suit  by  the  overseer  before  any  justice  of  the  peace. 

Every  person  assessed  to  work  on  the  highways  may  work  in  person  or  by  sub- 
stitute, and  the  person  working  shall  actually  work  eight  hours  per  day. 

The  qualified  electors  of  any  township  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  voting, 
determine  that  the  highway  tax  shall  be  assessed  entirely  on  a  money  basis,  and 
paid  in  money  instead  of  work,  as  provided  above. 

MISSOURI. 

The  public  highways  of  Missouri  are  opened  and  maintained  in  part  of  the  State 
by  the  county  and  the  other  part  by  township  organizations,  but  in  either  case 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  courts,  to  which  all  petitions  for  new  roads 
change  of  roads,  &c. ,  have  to  be  made. 

That  law  requires  that  all  public  roads  shall  be  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more 
than  sixty  feet  wide  to  be  determined  by  the  county  courts  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  utility  and  necessity  of  such  road. 

The  roads  are  required  to  be  cleared  of  trees  and  limbs  of  trees  which  may  in- 
commode horsemen  and  carriages,  and  all  stumps  in  any  public  road  shall  be 
grubbed  or  cut  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  wet  ground  and  small  water- 
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courses  shall  be  causewayed  or  bridged  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  horsemen 
and  carriages  to  pass  safely  over  the  same. 

In  each  county  there  shall  be  a  county  surveyor,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  road 
commissioner,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  his  services  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  county  court,  not  exceeding'three  dollars  for  each  day  that  he  may 
be  actually  employed,  and  such  allowance  for  his  actual  expenses  while  travehng 
on  business  for  the  county,  as  the  court  may  deem  just  and  proper,  and  fifty  cents 
for  every  plot  he  may  make.  And  he  shall  not  receive  compensation  as  county 
surveyor  for  the  time  he  is  actually  employed  as  commissioner  of  roads  and 
bridges.     Said  commissioner  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  several  county  courts  are  required  to  divide  the  counties  into  road  districts, 
and  at  the  February  term  of  the  court  in  each  year  appoint  an  overseer  in  each 
district,  who  shall  be  a  resident  tax-payer  of  the  district.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  road-overseer  to  keep  the  roads  in  his  district  in  good  condition  according 
to  the  provisions  of  law,  and  the  county  court  at  said  February  term  of  the  court 
shall  designate  by  order  the  number  of  days  each  person  liable  to  work  on  pubUc 
roads  shall  work,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  nor  more  than  four  days  in 
each  year,  except  in  opening  new  roads.  In  cases  of  opening  new  roads,  the  over- 
seer shall  have  power  to  call  out  all  the  hands  in  the  district  subject  to  pay  road 
tax,  and  work  the  same  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  road  tax  they  are  required 
to  pay  in  the  district. 

The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  within  ten  days  after  the  appointments  have  been 
made,  certify  to  the  sheriff  the  names  of  the  persons  appointed  to  serve  as  over- 
seers, and  the  sheriff  shall  serve  the  order  of  appointment  in  like  manner  as  ordi- 
nary summons  are  served,  and  shall  make  return  thereof  to  the  clerk,  who  shall 
file  the  same  among  the  papers  of  the  office. 

Any  person  having  served  as  overseer  for  the  term  of  twelve  months,  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  serve  as  overseer  again  within  two  years  thereafter. 

AU  able-bodied  male  inhabitants,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty 
years,  having  resided  in  the  district  one  month,  shall  be  subject  to  work  on  the 
public  roads,  but  no  person  shall  be  required  to  work  on  more  than  one  road  divi- 
sion in  any  one  year,  except  in  opening  new  roads.  Persons  subject  to  woik  on 
the  public  roads  shall  have  right  at  their  option  to  pay  the  same  in  work  or  money 
upon  their  proper  road  divisions,  at  such  rate  as  the  county  court  may  fix  not  ex- 
ceeding one  dollar  per  day  per  hand,  and  not  exceeding  two  dollars  per  day  for 
team  and  driver. 

The  overseers  of  the  several  road  districts  shall  notify  each  resident  poll  tax- 
payer in  their  respective  districts  when  he  warns  him  out  to  work,  of  the  amount 
of  road  work  done,  and  give  the  said  poll  tax-payer  an  opportunity  to  pay  the 
same  in  money  or  labor.  And  any  overseer  failing  to  notify  any  resident  of  the 
district  who  is  Uable  to  work  the  roads,  when  and  where  he  may  pay  the  same  in 
labor  or  money  shall  be  liable  on  his  bond  for  the  amount  of  money  due. 

The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  shaU,  at  the  May  term  thereof,  in  each 
year,  levy  upon  real  and  personal  property  made  taxable  by  law,  a  tax  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  which  levy  shall  be 
collected  as  other  State  and  county  taxes,  and  the  amount  of  money  collected  as 
road  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  collector  into  the  county  treasury  as  other  revenue, 
and  the  county  treasurer  shall  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  road  district 
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from  which  said  taxes  wei-e  collected,  and  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  overseer  of 
said  district  on  the  warrant  of  the  county  court,  and  the  amount,  when  so  re- 
ceived, shall  be  used  and  expended  by  the  overseer  in  purchasing  the  necessary 
tools  with  which  to  work  the  roads  in  his  district,  and  for  purchasing  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  building  bridges,  culverts,  &c.  Overseers  of  roads  shall  give 
bond  in  such  sum  as  the  court  may  require  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Any  overseer  wilfully  faiUng  or  neglecting  to  keep  the  road  in  repair  or  fail  to 
do  his  duty  in  all  respects,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars, 
to  be  recovered  before  any  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  addition  to  the  system  of  working  the  public  roads  set  forth  above,  any 
township  where  the  majority  of  the  voters  therein  shaU  so  determine  at  an  elec- 
tion to  be  held  for  the  purpose,  a  special  township  road  tax  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  as  other  taxes,  and  shall  be  used  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public  roads. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  road  law  of  this  State  is  as  follows: 

Every  male  inhabitant  being  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  under  the 
age  of  fifty,  excepting  paupers,  idiots,  lunatics  and  such  others  as  are  exempt  by 
law,  shall  be  assessed  not  less  than  one  day  nor  more  than  four  days  in  each  year. 
Supervisors  shall  assess  a  road  tax  on  aU  real  estate  and  personal  property  liable 
to  taxation  of  the  township  to  any  amount  they  may  deem  necessary,  not  exceed- 
ing one  dollar  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  value,  as  valued  on  the  assessment 
roll  of  the  preceding  year.  They  shall  affix  the  name  of  each  person  named  in 
the  list  so  furnished  by  the  overseer,  the  number  of  days  assessed  to  each  person, 
for  highway  labor,  and  also  a  description  of  each  tract  of  land  and  the  name  of 
the  owner,  if  known,  with  the  valuation  tliereof ,  as  taken  from  the  assessment 
roll  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  amount  of  road  tax  assessed  thereon  in  a  sepa- 
rate column,  the  list  so  prepared  shall  be  signed  by  the  supervisor  and  deposited 
with  the  town  clerk,  to  be  filed  in  his  office. 

Each  township  is  divided  into  road  districts  at  the  annual  township  meeting, 
and  an  overseer  elected  to  superintend  the  working  out  of  the  tax  or  labor.  The 
tax  can  all  be  worked  out  in  labor  or  paid  in  money.  Tax  assessed  on  the  real 
estate  and  personal  property,  if  not  paid  or  worked,  is  returned  delinquent,  and 
becomes  a  lien  on  the  real  estate,  and  when  collected  belongs  to  the  road  fund  in 
the  proper  district. 

These  road  districts  are  small  enough,  so  the  overseer  can  expend  the  money  or 
labor  quickly  and  judiciously. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  tax  and  labor  is  expended  in  June,  when  it  is  dry,  and 
the  balance  when  the  roads  need  repairing,  or  in  the  fall. 

Our  roads  are  laid  out  and  opened  by  the  township  boards  upon  petition  of  free- 
holders. After  petition  is  filed,  notice  is  given  of  hearing  petitioners'  reasons  for 
and  against.  If  petition  is  granted,  the  township  board  makes  an  order  opening, 
laying  out  or  altering,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  orders  are  carried  out  by  the 
overseers  in  the  district  or  districts  through  which  the  road  passes. 
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OHIO. 

The  roads  in  this  State  are  divided  into  three  classes — State,  county  and  town- 
ship roads.  A  State  road  is  a  road  running  into  or  through  oue  or  more  counties; 
is  established  upon  petition  of  citizens,  free-holders,  living  along  proposed  route; 
width  not  laiore  than  sixty  feet,  nor  less  than  forty. 

County  roads  shall  be  not  less  than  thirty  feet,  nor  more  than  sixty.  Expense 
of  laying  out  county  and  State  roads  to  be  paid  out  of  county  treasury  as  other 
county  expenses. 

Township  roads  are  required  to  be  at  leasts  sixteen  feet  wide,  the  width  to  be 
determined  by  viewers  provided  for  the  purpose.  A  township  road  is  the  road 
from  one  county  road  to  another,  or  to  a  State  road,  or  from  any  mill,  church  or 
residence  to  any  public  or  county  road,  established  upon  petition  of  any  citizen, 
if,  after  examination  by  trustees  of  township,  it  is  approved  as  a  township  road. 
Township  roads  are  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor  of  roads  for  the  township, 
who  has  direction  of  the  labor  to  be  performed  upon  the  roads  of  his  district. 
Every  able-bodied  male  citizen  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty-five  are 
required  to  do  road  work — (except  members  of  the  State  Guard) — two  days  in 
each  year,  or  pay  in  lieu  thereof  three  dollars  annually.  Said  money  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  supervisor  and  applied  by  him  to  the  improvement  of  the  road. 

The  township  trustees  may  levy  an  additional  tax  for  road  purposes,  if  they 
deem  necessary,  not  to  exceed  three  mills  on  the  dollar,  except  by  majority  vote 
of  the  electors  of  the  tow-nship,  in  which  case  the  tax  may  be  increased  to  an 
amount  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  or  bettering  any  road. 
This  tax  may  be  discharged  by  performing  labor  on  the  road,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  supervisor. 

At  any  time  during  the  year,  in  case  any  public  highway  is  damaged  or 
obstructed  by  storm  or  otherwise,  the  supervisor  may  call  upon  and  require  addi- 
tional labor  from  those  liable  to  work  or  pay  tax  on  said  road:  and  in  case  they 
have  w'orked  already  two  days  in  said  year  and  discharged  their  road  tax,  they 
shall  be  credited  with  such  additional  work  upon  the  labor  or  tax  of  the  next 
succeeding  year. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  supervisors  of  the  several  townships  in  the  State  have  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  highways  and  bridges  thereon,  and  shall  give  di»-ections  for  repairing 
the  same,  removing  obstructions,  &c. ,  and  to  cause  all  roads  used  as  public  high- 
ways to  be  recorded  in  the  township  clerk's  office.  They  shall  divide  their  respect- 
ive townships  into  so  many  road  districts  as  they  shall  judge  convenient,  and  spec- 
ify every  such  division  in  writing,  under  their  hands  and  seal,  to  be  recorded  in 
the  offi.ce  of  the  township  clerk,  and  shall  assign  to  each  of  said  road  districts 
such  of  the  inhabitants  liable  to  pay  taxes  on  highways  as  they  may  think  proper, 
having  regard  to  the  nearness  of  residence  as  much  as  practicable. 

The  supervisors  of  each  township  shall  assess  the  highway  taxes  in  their  respect- 
ive townships  in  each  year  as  provided  by  law,  and  to  see  that  the  overseers  of 
roads  perform  their  duty. 

The  overseers  of  roads  in  each  district  are  elected  at  the  annual  township  meet- 
ing, but  in  case  of  failure  to  elect  an  overseer  of  highways  in  any  road  district, 
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or  if  any  person  cliosen  to  that  office  shall  refuse  to  serve,  or  if  his  office  shall 
become  vacant,  the  township  supervisors  shall,  by  warrant  under  their  hands, 
appoint  some  other  person,  who  shall  have  the  same  powers,  perform  the  same 
duties  and  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  overseers  chosen  at  a  township 
meeting. 

Overseers  shall  give  bond  if  supervisors  so  require,  conditioned  upon  the  proper 
performance  of  his  duties  as  overseer  and  the  proper  application  of  all  money 
that  may  come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  said  office,  as  provided  by  law. 

It  is  the  duty  of  overseers  of  highways  to  repair  and  keep  in  order  the  high- 
ways within  the  several  districts  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected,  or 
appointed.  To  notify  all  persons  assessed  to  pay  highway  taxes,  of  the  time 
when  and  place  where  labor  will  be  received  in  payment  for  such  taxes.  To  col- 
lect all  highway  taxes  as  required  by  law,  and  to  execute  all  lawful  orders  of  the 
supervisors,  and  they  may  be  fined  or  removed  from  office  by  the  township  super- 
visors for  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  their  duties  according  to  law,  and  some 
other  person  shall  be  by  them  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  such  re- 
moval, and  the  supervisors  shall  forthwith  prosecute  any  overseer  in  their  town- 
ship for  the  recovery  of  any  fine,  if  not  paid  within  ten  days  after  such  fine  is 
imposed. 

Any  overseer  of  highways  may  provide  such  tools  and  implements  that  may  be 
needed  in  working  the  public  roads,  such  as  plows,  scraper.  &c. .  and  pay  for  same 
out  of  highway  taxes  by  him  collected. 

The  overseer  is  required  within  fifteen  days  after  his  election  or  appointment 
to  deliver  to  the  township  clerk  a  full  list  of  all  inhabitants  in  his  road  district  who 
are  liable  to  pay  highway  tax,  and  the  clerk  shall  deliver  said  list  to  the  supervi- 
sors, who  shall  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in  May  meet  and  assess  the  high- 
way tax  in  their  respective  township  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  shall  make  out  separate  lists  for  each  road  district  in  such  township,  which 
list  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  names  of  all  persons  liable  to  pay  a  highway 
poll  tax  in  such  district. 

The  names  of  each  person  assessed  for  personal  property,  and  the  total  amount 
of  each  such  assessment  set  opposite  thereto. 

A  description  of  all  lots  or  parcels  of  land  assessed  with  valuation  of  each. 

In  making  and  maintaining  and  repairing  the  public  roads  of  the  State,  every 
male  inhabitant  over  twenty-one  years  and  under  fifty,  excepting  disabled  sol- 
diers, paupers,  idiots  and  lunatics,  shall  be  assessed  to  pay  a  poll  tax  of  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents.  And  the  residue  of  highway  taxes,  to  an  amount  of  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  seven  mills  on  the  dollar,  shall  be  assessed  on  the  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  property  in  each  district,  to  be  collected  by  the  overseer  of  the 
district. 

Whenever  the  amount  of  highway  taxes  herein  allowed  to  be  levied,  shall  prove 
inefficient  for  keeping  the  roads  of  any  district  in  repair,  the  overseer  shall,  upon 
an  application  in  writing  signed  by  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  liable  to  pay 
highway  taxes  in  such  district,  make  another  assessment  on  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  seven  mills  to  the  dollar  on  the  valuation  of 
the  same,  as  fixed  by  the  supervisors  in  the  tax  list  for  such  district,  and  the  taxes 
so  assessed  by  an  overseer  shall  be  collected  and  expended  in  like  manner  as  high- 
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way  taxes  assessed  by  the  supervisors  are  required  to  be  collected  and  expended. 

Taxes  thus  assessed  and  collected  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  township  treasurer 
(or  county  treasurer)  and  by  him  paid  out  for  road  work  in  the  district  from  which 
it  is  collected,  upon  order  of  the  overseer,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  township. 

Overseers  of  highways  shall  cause  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  highway 
taxes  in  his  district  to  be  collected  and  expended  on  road  work  as  the  law  re- 
quires before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  and  the  residue  by  such  time  as 
the  supervisors  may  direct.  , 

Every  overseer  of  highways  shall  give  at  least  three  days'  notice  to  each  person 
assessed. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   THE    GENERAL   iPtOAD    LAW    OF    NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

Section  2014.  All  roads  and  ferries  that  have  been  laid  out  or  appointed  by  vir- 
tu*^ of  any  act  of  assembly,  or  any  order  of  court,  are  public  roads  and  ferries; 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  township  shall  have  the  supervision  and 
Control  of  the  public  roads  in  their  respective  townships.  They  shall  constitute 
the  "Board  of  Supervisors  of  Public  Roads"  of  such  township,  and  under  that 
name,  for  the  purposes  afui^esaid,  ihey  are  incorporated  the  "  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors of  Public  Roads."  and  the  board  of  coanty  commissioners,  as  hereafter  in 
this  chapter  set  forth,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  within  their  ref-pect- 
ive  counties  to  appoint  and  settle  ferries;  to  order  the  laying  out  of  public  roads 
where  necessary;  to  appoint  where  bridges  shall  be  made;  to  discontinue  such 
roads  and  ferries  as  shall  be  found  useless;  and  to  alter  roads  so  as  to  make  them 
uiore  useful. 

Sec.  2015.  The  said  board  of  supervisors  shall  meet  at  some  place  in  their  res- 
pictive  townships  to  be  agreed  upon  by  themselves,  or  in  the  absence  of  such 
.aij,reement,  to  be  named  by  their  chairman,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  February  and 
August,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  suiiject  of  the  condition  of  the  roads 
ii  their  township.  They  shall  once  in  each  year,  during  the  week  of  their  meet- 
ing in  August,  go  over  and  personally  examine  all  the  roads  in  their  township. 
Ihey  shall  annually  at  their  meeting  in  February  elect  some  one  of  their  number 
chairman  :  Provided,  that  no  supervisor  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his 
services  as  supervisor  of  public  r<  ^ads. 

Sec.  2016.  The  said  board  of  supervisors  shall  annually  at  the  meeting  in  August 
-divide  the  roads  of  their  townships  into  sections  and  appoint  overseers  for  said 
sections  at  said  meeting.  Thej-  shall  at  the  same  time  allot  the  hands  to  said  over- 
sei'r'i,  and  shall  also  designate  the  boundaries  or  points  to  which  each  resident 
sliall  he  liable  to  work  on  said  section,  and  sball  within  five  days  after  such  meet- 
ing certify  to  each  overseer  written  notice  of  his  appointment,  ^^  ith  a  list  of  the^ 
hands  assigned  to  his  section.  Such  overseer  shall  serve,  and  be  liahle  as  such 
for  neglect  of  duty,  until  he  shall  be  relieved  by  the  board,  "which  shall  be  dune 
only  upon  his  showing  that  his  road  is  in  good  condition  as  prescriled  bylaw. 
Tlie  overseer  may  resign  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  provided  his  road 
sliall  be  in  good  repair,  and  shall  not  without  his  consent  be  again  apjiointed  over- 
;Seer  until  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  resignation. 

Sec.  2017.  All  at'le-bodied  male  persons  between  the  agc'^  of  eighteen  years  and 
forty-five  years  shall  be  required  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  work  <  n 
tlie  public  roads,  except  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  pulilic  roads, 
but  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  six  days  in  any  year,  CAcept 
in  case  of  damage  resulting  from  a  storm  :  Provided,  that  ten  days  instead  of 
jsix  days  be  the  limit  as  to  the  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
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Sec.  2018.  No  person  between  the  ages  prescribed  shall  be  exempted  from  work- 
ing upon  the  public  roads,  except  by  the  general  assembly,  or  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  township,  on  account  of  personal  infirmity;  of  which  the  said 
board  shall  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sec.  2019.  Tiie  overseer  of  the  road  shall,  as  often  as  the  road  shall  require,  sub- 
ject to  the  liuiilation  in  the  preceding  section,  summon  the  hands  of  his  section 
to  work  on  the  I'oad,  but  the  said  hands  shnll  not  be  required  to  work  continu- 
ously for  a  lunger  time  at  any  one  time  than  tuo  days,  and  at  least  fifteen  days 
shall  intervene  between  workings,  except  in  case  tf  sjiecial  damage  to  the  road 
resulting  from  a  storm.  The  notice  shall  be  at  least  three  days  liefore  the  day 
named  for  tlie  work,  and  shall  state  the  hour  and  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the 
liands,  and  what  implement  the  hand  shall  bring  with  him.  Every  person  liable 
to  work  on  the  road  who  has  been  so  summoned  shall  appear  at  the  time  and 
place  named,  and  with  the  implement  directed,  and  shall  work  on  the  road  under 
the  direction  of  the  overseer,  not  less  than  seven  hours  nor  a  longer  time  than  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day.  Any  person  summoned  as  aforesaid  who  shall,  by  twelve 
o'clock  of  the  day  preceding  the  one  appointed  for  work  on  the  road,  pav  to  the 
overseer  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  shall  be  relieved  from  working  on  the  road  for  one 
daj^.  The  money  thus  collected  by  the  overseer  shall  be  by  hiin  applied  on  the 
working  and  repairing  of  the  road  :  Provided,  farther,  that  any  person  who  shall 
furnish  one  able  bodied  hand  as  a  substitute,  with  the  implement  directed,  shall 
be  held  to  have  complied  with  this  chapter. 

When  an  overseer  shall  not  be  able  to  personally  notify  the  hands  three  days 
before  the  day  appointed  for  working  the  road,  he  shall  leave  at  the  house  of  each 
hand  a  written  summons,  specifying  ihe  day  on  which  they  are  reqnired  to  attend, 
the  place  of  the  road  to  be  worked,  and  the  kind  of  tools  to  be  brought  or  used; 
and  the  said  written  summons,  left  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  notice 
to  the  hands  required  to  be  notified;  and  all  penalties  recovered  by  an  overseer, 
for  default  of  working  on  the  road,  shall  be  applied  by  him  to  the  repair  of  the 
road  of  which  he  is,  or  may  have  been  overseer. 

Sec.  2020.  Any  person  liable  to  work  on  the  road  who  shall  fail  to  attend  and 
work  as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  l)e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  not 
less  than  two  dollars  nor  more  than  five  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  five 
days,  and  if  any  defendant  shall  be  unable  to  discharge  the  judgment  and  costs 
that  may  be  recovered  against  him;  the  costs  shall  be  paid  by  the  county. 

Sec.  20il.  Every  overst-er  shall  at  each  and  every  meeting  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  his  township  make  a  written  report  to  them  on  oath  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  his  road,  of  the  number  of  days  worked  on  his  section  since  last  meet- 
ing, of  the  number  of  hands  who  attended  and  worked  each  day,  of  the  number 
and  names  of  hands  who  failed  to  attend  and  work;  whether  or  not  they  were 
legally  summoned,  and  vvhether  or  not  they  paid  the  one  dollar  as  provided.  Upon 
this  report,  if  it  sliall  appear  that  any  of  the  hanils,  af  ler  being  legally  summoned, 
have  failed  to  attend  and  work  on  said  road,  and  that  they  did  not  pay  the  one 
dollar,  then  it  shad  be  the  duty  of  the  said  supervisors,  or  any  one  of  them,  to 
issue  a  wairant  for  the  arrest  of  any  such  hand,  and  shall  put  him  upon  trial  for 
the  offence. 

Sec.  2022.  The  said  overseers  shall  at  the  meeting  of  the  supervisors  in  August 
make  a  report  of  all  moneys  collected  by  them  frcm  paities  excused  from  work  on 
the  road  for  the  preceding  year,  with  a  statement  as  to  how  the  same  was  expended. 
If  any  overseer  shall  fail  to  discharge  auy  one  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter, he  sliall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  shall  be  lined  seven 
dollars,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  fine  and  cost  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
five  days.  In  case  of  failure  of  any  over.-eer  to  make  any  report  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  public  roads  of  his  township,  as  provided  in  this  chapter,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  such  board,  immediately  upon  such  failure,  to 
make  a  sworn  strifement  of  the  fact  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  an  adjoin- 
ing township,  who  shall  immediately  issue  his  v,  arrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  said 
overseer,  and  proceed  to  try  him  for  the  offence. 

Sec.  20io.  The  board  of  supervisors  shall  have  a  right  to  lay  out  and  discontinue 
cartways,  and  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  county  only  shall  have  the  right 
to  lay  out,  establish,  construct  and  di&continue  piublic  roads. 

Sec.  2024.  The  board  of  supervisors  shall  annually  make  report  to  the  first  term 
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of  the  superior  court  of  their  county  after  the  first  Monday  in  August  of  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  roads  of  tlieir  township,  and  if  any  board  of  supers'isors  shall  fail 
to  make  said  report  or  to  di-scharge  any  other  duty  imposed  by  tliis  chapter,  they 
shall  ba  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  or  im- 
prisoned, or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  tlie  court,  and  the  indictment  may  be  either 
against  the  board  of  supervisors,  or  against  the  individuals  composing  it  as  jus- 
tices of  the  peace. 

Sec.  2025.  All  roads  except  such  as  are  causewayed  or  through  cuts  shall  be  not 
less  than  eighteen  feet  wide,  clear  of  trees,  logs  and  other  obstructions  to  the  pas- 
sage of  ordinary  ;vehicles,  and  there  shall  be  ten  feet  in  width  in  the  centre  of  the 
roadway,  clear  of  stumps  and  runners.  Where,  oy  the  overseers,  it  may  be  deemed 
expedient  to  make  or  repair  causeways  on  the  same,  they  shall  be  at  least  fourteen 
feet  wide;  and  earth  necessary  to  raise  or  cover  them  shall  be  taken  from  either 
hand,  so  as  to  form  a  drain  on  each  side  of  the  causeway;  and  they  shall  make  of 
the  same  width,  necessary  bridges  through  swamps  and  over  small  streams  of 
water  :  Provided,  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  roads  in  those  counties  where 
there  is  by  law  a  classification  of  the  widths  of  the  roads. 

Sec.  2027.  Overseers  may  lawfully  cut  poles  and  other  necessai-y  timber,  for 
repairing  and  making  bridges  and  causeways,  and  take  earth  from  any  adjoining 
land. 

Sec.  2028.  The  owner  of  the  land  or  timber  thus  used  may  file  his  petition  before 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  county  wherein  the  injury  is  done;  and  for 
damages  sustained  thereby,  the  board  shall  make  the  petitioner  adequate  compen- 
satiijn. 

Sec.  2029.  Every  overseer  of  the  road,  when  the  township  board  of  supervisors 
may  so  direct,  shall  cause  to  be  made  and  kept  in  repair,  for  the  convenience  of 
travelers  on  foot  good  and  sufficient  footways  over  all  swamps  and  streams  of 
water  that  may  cross  that  part  of  the  road  allotted  to  him;  and,  when  the  board 
shall  so  direct,  shall  also  erect  and  keep  hand-rails  on  each  side  of  all  hollow 
bridges  situate  on  such  part  of  the  road. 

Sec.  2033.  Esery  overseer  who  shall  neglect  to  do  any  duty,  by  this  chapter  di- 
rected to  be  done,  or  who  shall  not  keep  the  roads  and  bridges  clear  and  in  repair, 
or  shall  let  them  remain  uncleai'ed  or  out  of  repair,  during  the  space  of  ten  days, 
unless  hindered  by  extreme  bad  weather,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  four 
dollars,  and  be  liable  for  such  damages  as  may  be  sustained. 

Sec.  2034.  When  a  bridge  shall  be  necessary,  and  the  overseer  with  his  assist- 
ants cannot  conveniently  make  it,  the  township  board  of  supervisqrs,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  shall  contract  for  the  build- 
ing, keeping  and  repairing  thereof,  provided  the  cost  of  the  same  does  not  exceed 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  same  shall  be  a  charge  on  the  county;  and  when 
bridges  shall  be  necessary  over  any  stream  which  divides  one  county  from  an- 
other, the  commissioners  of  each  shall  join  in  agreement  for  building,  keeping 
and  repairing  the  same,  provided  the  cost  of  the  same  does  not  exceed  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  and  the  charge  thereof  shall  be  defrayed  by  both  counties,  in.  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  taxable  polls  in  each. 

Sec.  2035.  Every  contract  and  order  by  the  boards  of  township  supervisors  and 
county  commissioners  entered  into  or  made  as  authorized  by  this  chapter  for  or 
concerning  the  building,  keeping  or  repairing  bridges,  in  such  manner  as  to  them 
may  seem  most  proper,  shall  be  valid  against  the  county. 

Sec.  2036.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner  of  a  water-mill,  which  is  situate 
on  any  public  road,  and  also  of  every  person  who,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  his 
lands,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  shall  construct  any  ditch,  drain  or  canal  across 
a  public  road,  respectively,  to  keep  at  his  own  expense  in  good  and  sufficient  re- 
pair, all  bridges  that  are  or  may  be  erected  or  attached  to  his  mill  dam,  immedi- 
ately over  which  a  public  road  may  run;  and  also  to  erect  and  keep  in  repair  all 
necessary  bridges  over  such  ditch,  drain  or  canal  on  the  highway,  so  long  as  they 
may  be  needed  by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  said  miU,  or  mill  dam,  ditch, 
drain  or  canal. 

Sec.  2037.  Every  person  who  shall  fail  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by 
the  preceding  section,  or  shall  leave  out  of  repair  any  such  bridge,  for  the  space 
of  ten  days,  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  circumstances,  shall  be  Uable  far 
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such  damages  as  may  be  sustained,  and  moreover  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  20B8.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  not  establish  any  ferry,  or 
order  the  laying  out  of  any  public  road,  or  discontinue  or  alter  such  road  or  ferry, 
unless  upon  petition  in  writing. 

Sec.  2039.  In  all  applications  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  may  direct  how  and  by  whom  the  costs  shall  be  paid;  and 
any  person  may  appeal  to  the  superior  court  at  term  time,  and  if  any  person  shall 
appeal  from  the  board  on  such  petition,  he  shall  give  bond  to  the  opposing  party 
as  provided  in  other  cases  of  appeal,  and  from  tlie  judgment  of  the  superior  court 
either  party  may  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  as  is  provided  in  other  cases  of  ap- 
peal in  the  Code. 

Sec.  2040.  All  roads  shall  be  laid  out  by  a  juiy  of  five  freeholders,  who  shall  be 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  meet  at  one  of  the  termini  of  the  proposed  road,  and 
being  duly  sworn  by  the  sheriff  or  other  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths, 
shall  lay  out  said  road  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  as 
little  prejudice  as  may  be  to  lands  and  enclosures:  which  laying  out,  and  such 
damage  as  private  persons  may  sustain,  shall  be  done  and  ascertained,  by  the  same 
jury  on  oath;  and  all  damages  by  them  assessed  shall  be  deemed  a  county  charge. 

Sec.  2043.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  the  town-hiiD,  within  ten  days  after  the 
rise  of  the  board,  shall  furnish  the  constable  with  two  copies  of  each  order  ap- 
pointing overseers  of  roads,  that  may  have  been  made  during  the  sitting  of  the 
board.  And  the  constable  shall  apply  at  the  office  of  the  board,  within  ten  days 
after  the  rise  of  every  meeting  of  the  board  for  such  orders,  and,  on  receiving 
them,  shall,  within  twenty  days,  serve  each  overseer  of  roads  with  a  copv  of  the 
order,  or  leave  the  same  at  his  usual  habitation;  and  the  other  copy  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  with  the  date  of  its  recep- 
tion by  him,  and  the  date  cf  the  fervice,  indorsed  thereon,  or  the  date  when  it 
was  left  at  the  residence  of  the  said  overseer.  And  if  either  the  board  or  constable 
shall  fail  to  perform  any  duty  enjoined  by  this  section,  he  shall  forfeit  ten  dollars 
to  the  county,  to  be  recovered  at  any  time,  by  notice  to  show  cause  at  the  instance 
of  the  solicitor,  who  shall  prosecute  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2058.  Any  person  desiring  to  erect  a  gate  across  a  ptiblic  road  may  file  his 
petiticn  before  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  township  w-here  the  road  lies; 
whereupon  publication  shall  be  made  at  the  court-house  until  the  next  succeeding 
meeting,  of  such  application,  specifying  the  road,  the  place  for  the  gate  and  name 
of  the  petitioner;  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  convenient  traveling  or  transpor- 
tation on  said  road,  shall  have  leave  to  appear  and  defend,  demur,  or  plead  to  said 
petition;  and  if,  at  that  meeting,  it  shall  appear  that  such  publication  has  been 
made,  the  supervisors  may,  at  their  discreiiun,  authorize  the  petitioner,  at  his 
cost,  to  erect  a  gate  as  prayed  for.  And  if  any  person  shall  leave  open,  break 
down  or  otherwise  injure  such  gates,  he  shall  forfeit  and  ]iay  for  every  such  of- 
fence ten  dollars  to  the  person  erecting  the  same  or  his  assigns  of  the  land,  and  if 
the  offence  shall  be  maliciously  done,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  .2065.  If  any  person  shall  wilfully  alter,  change  or  obstruct  any  highway, 
cart- way,  mill  road  or  road  leading  to  and  from  any  church  or  other  place  of  pub- 
lic worship,  wiiether  the  right  of  way  thereto  be  secured  in  the  manner  herein 
provided  for  or  by  purchase,  donation  or  otherwise,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  or  impiisoned,  or  both. 

Any  person  who  shall  hinder  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  making  of 
any  road  or  cart-way  laid  off  according  to  this  chapter  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mi-^de- 
meanor,  and  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 
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MECKLENBURG  ROAD  LAW. 

[applies  to  MECKLENBURG  AND  CERTAIN   OTHER  COUNTIES  IN  NORTH    CAROLINA.] 

Section  1.  All  roads  and  ferries  that  have  been  laid  out  or  appointed  by  virtue 
of  any  act  of  Assembly  or  any  order  of  court,  are  hereby  declared  to  he  public 
roads  and  ferries.  And  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  eacli  township  shall  have  the 
su()ersision  and  control  of  the  public  roads  in  their  respective  to  vvnsliii)s;  they  are 
hereby  incorporated,  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  township  shall  be  their 
ciirporrite  name.  Tliey  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  im- 
pleaded in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  State.  The  board  of  township  trustees  and 
the  board  of  count v  commissioners,  as  hereafter  set  forth  in  this  cliapter,  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  within  their  respective  counties  to  appoint  and 
settle  terries,  and  to  order  th-  laying  out  and  repairing  of  public  roads  wliere  nec- 
essary, to  appoint  wliere  bridges,  or  brid-^es  and  fords  shall  be  made,  to  discon- 
tinue such  roads  and  ferries  as  shall  be  found  useless,  and  to  alter  roads  so  as  to 
make  them  more  useful. 

Sec  2.  The  board  of  township  trustees  shall  meet  in  some  place  in  their  respect- 
ive townships  to  be  agreed  upon  bv  themselves,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
agreement,  to  be  named  by  their  chairman,  on  the  hrst  Monday  of  May  and  No- 
veoiiber,  and  at  such  other  times  as  a  maj  irity  of  them  niav  deem  advisable..  Tliey 
slall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  shall  annually  at  tlieir  May  meeting 
elect  one  of  th-ir  number  chairman.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  four  days'  labor  on  the  public  roads.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  trus- 
tees to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  public  roads  and  highways  of  their  res- 
pective townships  at  least  twice  in  each  aid  every  year,  and  make  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  said  roads  and  highwavs  and  present  said  report  at  the  spring  and 
fall  terms  to  the  judge  of  the  supe'-ior  court,  who  shall  transmit  said  report  to  the 
solicitor  with  such  instructions  as  he  may  deem  proper.  That  each  and  every 
chairman  <  f  county  cummis  ioners,  board  i if  ccamty  commission*  rs,  justice  of  the 
peace  or  board  of  township  trustees  or  sujjervisor,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
perform  the  several  duties  enjoined  bv  this  act,  shall  I'e  guilty  of  a  misd'  meanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  in  the  disci'etion 
of  the-  court,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  solicitors  to  prosecute  said 
offences. 

Ss.C:  3  That  the  township  trustees  of  the  several  townships  of  this  State  shall, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  May  next,  or  within  f.)ur  weeks  thereafter,  divide  their 
respective  townships  in  o  suitable  road  districts,  and  annually  thereafter' may 
make  such  alterations  therein  as  they  mav  deem  proj^er,  and  cause  a  brief  descrip- 
tion thereof  to  be  made  on  the  tovvn.-hip  records,  and  also  fnimish  each  supervisor 
with  a  plot  of  his  road  district.  The  trustees  of  each  township,  at  their  May  meet- 
ing, and  annually  thereafter,  shall  elect  one  supervisor  for  each  road  district. 
And  each  supervisor  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  qualify  and  serve,  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  and  costs,  to  be  collected  by  the  township  trus- 
tees in  action  of  debt.  Money  so  c  )11  cted  shall  go  into  the  road  fund  of  the  town- 
ship, and  be  credited  to  the  proper  road  district.  That  when  any  vacancy  shall 
occur  in  the  office  of  supervisor  bydeith,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  trustees  of 
the  township  wherein  such  vacancy  occurs  shall  appoint  some  suitable  person  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

Sec.  4.  The  road-bed  shall  be  not  more  than  sixteen  feet  wide,  unless  so  ordered 
by  the  board  of  county  commissi' mers,  and  in  opening  new  ri  ads  not  inore  than 
five  jurors  shall  be  summoned  or  required.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and 
every  supervisor  to  open  or  cau-e  to  be  opened  all  public  roads  and  highways 
which  shall  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  laid  out  and  established  in  his  road  dis- 
trict, tlie  same  to  keep  in  repair,  and  remov^e  or  cause  to  be  removed  all  obstruc- 
tions that  may  from  time  to  time  be  found  thereon;  for  which  purpose  the  super- 
visors are  hereby  authoiized  to  enter  upon  an\  uncultivated  lands,  or  inqDroved 
lands  unincumbered  by  crojis,  near  to  or  adjoining  such  roads,  to  cut  and  carry 
away  timber,  except  trees  or  proves  on  impro\ed  land  planted  or  left  for  orna- 
ment or  shade:  to  dig  or  cause  to  be  dug  and  carried  away  any  gravel,  sand  or 
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stone  wliich  may  be  necessary  to  make,  improve  or  repair  said  road,  and  to  enter 
on  any  lands  adj'dning  or  lying  near  Hie  road  to  make  such  drains  or  ditcheg 
through  the  same  as  he  mav  deem  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  roads,  doing  as 
little  injury  to  said  lands  and  I  he  improvements  tliereon  and  limber,  as  the  nature 
of  ihe  case  and  the  public  go  ,d  will  permit;  and  tlie  drains  and  ditches  so  made 
sliall  be  conducted  to  the  nearest  water-course,  and  shall  be  kept  open  by  such 
supervisors,  and  shall  not  be  obstructed  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  lands, 
or  any  other  person  or  peisons  having  the  same  in  charge  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence,  to  be  c  1- 
lected  by  the  suoervisor  and  ])aid  over  by  him  to  the  township  trustees  and  ap- 
plied to  the  road  fund  of  the  township. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  able  bodied  male  persons,  and  all  male  persons  able  to  perform, 
or  cause  to  be  performed,  the  labor  herein  required,  between  the  ages  of  eigliteen 
and  forty-five  years,  exce;)t  persons  permanently  disabled  in  the  military  service 
of  this  State,  sliall  be  liable  annually  to  do  and  perform  four  davs'  labor  on  the 
higlivva.s,  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  the  road  district  in  which  he 
shall  re-ide:  Provided  further,  tliat  if  any  person,  being  named  as  hei-einafter 
provided,  shall  pay  to  the  supervisor  in  whose  di'^trict  he  may  reside  the  sum  of 
thre:-  dollars,  the  same  shall  be  received  in  lieu  of  the  four  days'  labor,  and  shall 
be  applied  by  the  supervisor  receiving  tlie  same  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads 
of  his  district,  and  accounted  for  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  0.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  supervi'-or  to  order  out  every  such 
person  resident  as  aforesaid,  between  the  first  dav  of  February  and  the  first  day 
of  December,  annually,  to  do  and  perform  the  work  aforesaid  on  the  public  roads 
within  the  district,  and  if  any  such  resident  being  personally  warned  by  such 
supervisor,  or  by  leaving  a  written  notice  at  his  usual  abode,  shall  refuse  or  neg- 
lect, having  had  at  least  two  days'  notice,  to  attend  bv  himself  or  substi- 
tute to  the  acceptance  of  the  supervisor,  or  having  attf  nded  shall  refuse  to  obey 
the  directions  of  the  sufjervisor,  or  shall  spend  the  time  in  idleness  or  any  inatten- 
tion to  the  duties  assigned  him,  every  such  delinquent  shall  forfeit  and  pay  tlie 
sum  of  one  dollar  for  every  such  oQ'ence,  and  shall  further  be  liable  in  all  cases  nf 
non-attendance  to  the  amount  of  four  days'  work,  to  be  recovered  by  action  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace  of  llie  pro]>er  township  at  the  suit  of  the  super\  isor  within 
whose  district  he  may  reside:  and  shall  also  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined 
not  exceeding  five  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  five  days;  and  the  money 
60  collected  shall  be  applied  by  said  supervisor  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads 
in  his  district,  and  accounted  for  bv"  him  at  the  annual  settlement  with  the  town- 
ship trustees:  Provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  released  from  the  performance 
of  labor  on  the  public  highways  bv  reason  of  the  neglect  of  any  supervisor  to 
order  out  such  person  on  <ir  before  the  first  day  of  December,  as  herein  provided. 

Sec  7.  That  in  case  any  pers(m  sh  dl  remove  from  one  district  to  another,  wlio 
has  prior  to  such  removal  performed  tlie  whc  le  or  any  part  of  the  labor  aforesaid, 
or  in  any  otlier  way  has  p^dd  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  amount  aforesaid,  in 
lieu  of  such  labor,  and  shall  produce  a  certificate  of  the  same  from  the  supervi-or 
of  the  proper  distiict,  such  certificate  shall  be  a  complete  discharge  for  the  amount 
therein  specified. 

Sec.  8.  Tliat  any  person  called  upon  to  perform  anv  ]ab">r  upon  the  public  roads 
and  high  vi  ays  under  any  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  by  himself  or  substitute  ap- 
pear at  the  place  appointed  by  the  supervisor  at  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  with  such  necessary  tools  and  implements  as  the  supervisor  may  direct. 

Sec.  9.  That  for  the  purpose  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act, 
the  residence  of  any  person  who  has  a  family  shall  be  held  to  be  where  his  family 
resides,  and  the  residen<'e  of  any  other  person  shall  be  held  to  be  wdiere  he  boaids, 
in  any  road  district  in  this  State. 

1  Sec.  10.  That  the  several  supervisors,  within  their  respective  distiicfs,  shall  col- 
lect by  suit  or  otherwise  all  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  arising  and  accruing 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless,  the  collection  thereof  is  otherwise  herein 
provided  for;  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  required,  before  their  settlement 
with  the  township  trustees,  to  prosecute  to  final  judgment  all  ]5ersons  neglecting 
or  refu.tiiug  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  from  whom  such  fines,  for- 
feiture or  penalty,  in  the  opinion  of  the  supervisor,  can  be  collected  by  execution; 
and  the  said  judgments  if  not  paid  together  witli  the  costs  thereon  shall  remain 
and  bj  in  force  against  the  judgment  debtor  as  other  judgments  at  law. 
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Sec.  ]  1.  That  the  several  supervisors  shall  expend  all  moneys  by  them  collected 
for  the  benefit  of  the  roads  and  highways  in  their  respective  districts;  and  every 
supervisor  is  hereby  required  to  account  to  tlie  township  trustees  at  the  annual 
settlement  for  all  moneys  expended  under  this  act;  and  they  shall  also  return  a 
full  and  true  list  and  statement  of  the  names  of  all  persons  within  their  re  pective 
districts  who  have  been  (  r  'ered  out  to  perform  the  four  days'  labor  as  required 
b}'  this  act.  and  of  ihcse  who  have  refused  or  neglected  to  perform  the  same;  and 
all  fines  and  forfeituies  sued  for  and  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  paid  over  on  demand  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  constable  collecting 
the  same  to  the  supervi>or  of  such  road  distri:^  ^\■herein  t^ixh  fines  or  forfeitures 
accrued;  and  the  several  supervisors  shall  also  render  an  account  to  the  township 
trustees,  at  the  annual  settlement,  of  all  moneys  that  remain  in  theh- hands  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement;  als(j  all  judgments  that  remain  unpaid,  and  the  name  of 
the  judgment-debtor  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  before  wdiom  such  judgments 
were  obtained  with  the  amount  thereof;  and  the  township  trustees  shall  make 
such  order  as  to  the  {prosecution  of  the  suits  by  the  supervisor  of  the  pi'oper  dis- 
trict against  such  delinquents  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  the  interest  of 
the  township  may  require. 

Sec.  12.  That  all  the  moneys  that  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  settlement  witV  the  trustees,  shall  be  paid  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  oflice  as  soon  as  such  successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified,  taking  a 
receipt  therefor,  and  deposit  said  receipt,  with  the  townshij)  trustees.  It  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  supervisor  to  sue  out  executions  on  any  judgment  that  remains 
unpaid,  wiihin  his  proper  district,  at  any  time  when  in  his  opinion  the  same  can 
be  collected;  and  the  money  so  received  and  collected  shall  be  expended  as  pro- 
vided in  the  foregoing  section. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  supervisors  of  roads  and  highways  within  the  State  be  and 
are  hereby  authorized  to  construct  foot  bridges  over  streams  of  water  on  said  high- 
ways. * 

Sec.  14.  That  each  supervisor  within  his  district  shall  erect  and  keep  up,  at  the 
expense  of  the  township,  at  the  forks  of  cross  roads  of  every  State  and  county 
road,  a  post  and  guide  board  or  finger  board,  containing  an  inscription  in  legille 
letters,  directing  the  way  and  distance  to  the  town  or  towns,  or  public  place  or 
places,  situated  on  each  road  respectively. 

Sec.  15.  That  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  demolish,  throw  down,  alter  or  de- 
face any  guide  board,  every  person  so  otf ending  shall  upon  conviction  thereof, 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  proper  county,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  dollars  and  cost  of  suit,  and  the  money  when  C(  Uected  shall  be  by 
the  justice  of  the  peace  collecting  the  same,  paid  over  to  the  supervisor  in  u  hose 
district  the  offence  was  committed,  and  be  by  him  applied  to  the  repair  of  the 
roads  and  highways  within  liis  district. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  township  trustees  of  the  several  townships  within  this  State 
be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  plows,  scrapers  or  other  tools  for  the 
use  of  the  several  districts  within  their  township,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  township  treasury  not  otherwise  appioj  riated.  The  township  trustees  shall  take 
a  receipt  from  each  supervisor  for  such  implements  as  they  may  deliver  to  him, 
showing  the  number,  kind  and  condition  thereof,  and  such  supervisnr  shall  be  lia- 
ble for  any  injury  or  damage  that  may  result  to  such  iujplements,  or  to  any  of 
them,  by  improper  use  thereof,  or  by  unnecessary  exposure  to  the  weather  during 
the  time  the  same  may  be  in  his  possession;  and  he  shall,  on  the  first  Rhmdav  of 
May  annually,  return  the  same  to  said  trustees.  The  amount  for  which  such 
supervisor  may  be  liable  for  such  impn'Oiser  use  or  neglect  may  be  recovered  by 
action  in  the  name  of  the  township  trustees. 

Sec.  17.  That  tlieci">mmissioners  and  board  .of  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  re- 
spective counties  in  this  State  are  hereby  authorized  to  levy  at  the  June  session 
of  their  board  annually  for  road  purposes  not  le-is  than  seven-tenths  of  a  mill,  nor 
more  than  two  mills  en  the  dollar,  and  the  chairman  of  the  countv  commi^sioners 
shall  place  the  same  on  the  tax  list  of  the  current  year,  to  be  included  in  and  col- 
lected in  the  annual  taxes;  that  if  the  trustees  of  any  township  shall  deem  an  ad- 
ditional road  tax  necessary,  they  shall  determine  the  per  centum  to  be  levied  upon 
the  taxable  property  of  their  respective  townships,  and  shall  certify  the  same  in 
writing  to  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  and  justices  of  the  peace  at  their 
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June  session,  who  may  levy  a  special  tax,  not  exceeding  one  mill  on  the  dollar, 
and  the  commissioners  and  justices  may  levy  and  assess  the  same  on  the  taxable 
property  of  the  townsship.  and  the  same  shall  be  collected  as  other  taxes,  and  paid 
out  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  chairman  of  county  commissioners  immediately  after  the 
commissioners  at  their  annual  session  for  that  purpose  have  determined  the 
amounts  to  be  assessed  for  road  purposes  in  their  respective  counties,  shall  give 
notice  in  some  newspaper  in  general  circulation  in  the  count}^  of  the  per  centum 
on  eacli  hundred  dollars  of  the  valuation  so  determined  to  be  assessed  in  such 
county  and  township,  and  that  the  said  tax  may  be  dischai-ged  bj"  laVjor  on  the 
roads  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisors  of  the  several  districts,  and  shall 
make  out  a  list  of  the  names  of  each  tax-payer,  of  the  amount  of  the  road  tax 
with  which  each  stands  charged,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  supervisor  of  the 
proper  district. 

Sec.  19.  Any  person  charged  with  a  road  tax  may  discharge  the  same  by  labor 
on  the  public  highways  within  the  district  where  the  same  is  charged  within  the 
time  designated  in  this  act,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day  and  a  ratable  allow- 
ance per  day  for  any  team,  implements  and  material  furnished  by  any  person 
under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  such  disti'ict,  who  shall  give  to  such  per- 
son a  cerliticate  specifying  the  amount  of  tax  so  paid,  and  the  district  and  town- 
ship wherein  such  labor  was  performed,  which  certificate  shall  in  no  case  be  given 
for  any  greater  sum  than  was  charged  against  such  person,  and  the  county  sheriff 
shall  receive  all  such  certificates  as  money  in  the  discharge  of  said  road  tax.  The 
township  trustees,  iu  determining  the  division  of  this  fund,  shall  be  governed  not 
by  the  miles  of  road  in  each  district,  but  by  necessities  of  the  roads,  the  conven- 
ience of  getting  material,  the  quantity  of  material  necessary  to  make  substantial 
repairs,  etc..  and  thus  make  a  just  and  equitable  division  of  said  fund  between 
the  several  districts. 

Sec.  20.  That  each  and  every  supervisor  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform 
the  several  duties  enjoined  on  him  by  this  act,  or  who  shall,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  give  or  sign  any  receipt  or  certificate  purporting  to  be  a  receipt  or  cer- 
tificate for  labor  in  work  performed  or  money  paid,  unless  the  labor  shall  have 
been  performed  or  money  paid  prior  to  the  giving  or  signing  of  such  receipt  or 
certificate,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  ofi:'ence  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  proper  county:  and  it  is  hei-eby  made  the  duty  of  the  township  trustees  to 
prosecute  all  offences  against  the  provisions  of  this  section:  Provided,  that  if  any 
supervisor  conceives  himself  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  of  such  justice  of  the 
peace,  he  may,  on  giving  sutficient  security,  to  said  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost,  appeal  to  the  superior  court,  who  shall  make  such  order 
therein  as  to  them  may  appear  just  and  reasonable. 

Sec.  21.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  su'pervisor  to  perform,  or  cause  labor 
to  be  performed,  on  any  road  not  regularly  laid  out  and  established  by  law. 

Sec.  22.  That  each  and  every  supervisor  who  shall  cut  and  take  any  timber, 
stone  or  gravel  for  the  purpose  of  making,  improving  or  repairing  any  road  or 
building,  or  repairing  any  bridge  or  crossway  within  his  district,  shall,  on  the 
demand  of  the  owner  of  the  lauds,  their  agent  or  agents,  or  the  guardian  of  any 
ward,  or  the  executor  or  administrator  having  lands  in  charge,  from  which  tim- 
ber, stone  or  gravel  were  taken  as  aforesaid,  shall  give  a  certificate  showing  the 
quantity  of  such  timber,  stone  or  gravel,  with  the  value  thereof  respectively,  and 
the  time  and  purpose  for  which  the  same  were  taken. 

Sec.  23.  That  any  person  or  persons  Avho  shall  receive  a  certificate  as  provided 
for  in  the  foregoing  section,  shall  present  the  same  to  the  county  commissioners 
of  the  proper  county  at  any  regular  session  of  said  commissioners  within  six 
months  after  the  taking  and  carrying  away  of  such  timber,  stone  or  gravel,  and 
the  commii^sioners,  being  satisfied  that  the  amount  as  aforesaid  is  just  and  equi- 
table, shall  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury;  but  if  not  so 
satisfied,  they  shall  determine  what  sum  in  their  opinion  would  be  just. 

Sec.  24.  That  each  supervisor  shall  receive  for  his  services  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  day  for  the  time  actually  employed  on  the  roads,  deducting  the  commu- 
tation for  his  four  days'  labor.  Supervisors  having  charge  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  hands  shall  not  receive  more  than  ten  dollars  in  any  one  year,  and  no 
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supervisor  having  a  greater  number  shall  receive  more  than  twenty  dollars  in  any 
one  vear,  and  bn  paid  out  of  the  county  treas  try. 

Sec.  25.  That  at  anv  time  during  the  year  when  any  public  highwav  sh:ill  be  ob- 
structed, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  the  district  in  which  the  same 
mav  be,  forthwith  to  cause  such  obstruction  to  be  rem  )ved,  f or  which  purpose  lie 
shall  immediately  order  out  such  number  of  persons  liable  to  do  work  or  pay  tax 
upon  the  public  highways  of  his  district  as  he  mav  deem  necessary  t  >  remove  said 
obtructions.  If  the  pert-on  or  persons  thus  called  out  shall  have  performed  ttieir 
four  ddvs  labor  upon  tiie  public  highwavs,  or  nai'i  their  road  t;aK,  the  superv'isor 
shall  give  to  such  person  or  pers(ms  a  certificate  for  the  am  mnt  of  labor  per- 
formed, and  said  certificate  shall  apply  on  the  labor  or  tax  chat  may  be  due  from 
sucli  person  or  persons  the  ensuing  year. 

Sac.  2Q  That  it'  any  person  or  persons,  corpoi-ati ^ns  or  anv  conductor  of  any 
train  of  railroad  cars,  or  any  other  ag*^ntor  ser  /ant  of  any  railroad  comi:)any  shill 
obstruct  unnecessarilv  any  public  road  or  highwav  authorized  by  anv  law  of  this 
State,  by  permitting  any  railroad  car  or  cars  or  locomoti>'e  to  remain  upon  or 
across  any  public  road  or  highwav  for  a  longer  period  than  five  minutes,  or  shall 
permit  any  timber,  wood  or  oilier  obstructiims  to  remain  upon  or  across  any  such 
road  or  highway  to  the  hindrance  or  inconvenience  of  travelers,  or  anv  person  or 
persons  passing  along  or  upon  such  road  or  higliwav,  every  person  or  corporation 
so  otf ending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  sucli  otfence  anv  sum  not  e.Yceeding 
twenty  nor  less  than  five  dollars,  and  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  aiising  to  any 
person  from  such  obstr  icti>n  or  injury  to  such  road  or  highway,  t  >  be  recovered 
by  an  action  at  ihe  suit  of  the  trustees  of  the  townsliip  in  which  such  otfence  shall 
have  been  committed,  or  any  person  suing  for  the  same  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  within  tlie  county  where  sucii  offence  shall  hive  been  committed,  or  by  in- 
dictment in  the  superior  court  in  the  proper  c  ainty.  And  all  fines  so  accruing 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
su^jervisor  of  the  district  in  wliich  such  offence  was  committed,  and  by  tlie 
supervisor  apfdied  to  the  improvement  of  the  r<  ads  and  highways  therein;  and 
every  twenty  four  hours  such  corporation,  person  or  persims  as  afore- aid,  after 
being  notified,  shall  suffer  such  obstructions  to  the  hindrance  or  inconvenience  of 
travelers,  or  any  person  or  pers'ms  going  along  or  upon  such  road  or  highway, 
shall  be  deemed  an  additional  offence  again-t  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  27.  That  every  railroad  company  or  other  corporation,  the  servant  or  ser- 
vants, agent  or  agents,  emjilovee  or  empl  >vees,  oT  which  shall  in  anv  manner  ob- 
struct any  public  road  or  highway,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  all  fines  which  may  be 
assessed  against  such  servant  or  servants,  agent  or  agents,  emplovee  or  employees, 
for  so  obstructing  any  such  public  road  or  highwav,  and  such  liability  a-i  may  be 
enforced  by  execution  issued  against  such  railroad  company  or  other  corporation 
on  the  judgment  rendered  against  such  servant  or  servants,  agent  or  agents,  em- 
plovee or  employees,  for  so  obstructing  such  public  road  or  highway. 

Sec.  k8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  to  obstruct  the  drain- 
age of  any  public  road  or  highway  by  its  road-bed  oro  herwise,  or  empty  the  wa- 
ter from  its  ditches  into  anv  public  road  or  highwav;  and  if  any  railroad  com- 
pany, being  warned  by  the  supervisor  of  the  proper  district  by  leaving  a  written 
notice  with  any  agent,  or  inf  .rming  any  station  agent  of  the  said  railroad  com- 
pany personally,  sliall  refuse  or  neglect  to  remedv  the  saaie  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  supervisor,  shall  forfeit  and  pav^  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  nor  less  than 
twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  township  tr.istees, 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  proper  county,  and  every  ten  days  such  rail- 
road company,  after  being  notified,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  remedy  such  offence 
shall  be  deemed  an  additiimal  offence  against  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  the 
money  so  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  supervisor  of  the  district  in  which  the  pro- 
vicions  of  this  sectii  m  were  violated,  and  the  money  so  paid  over  shall  be  used  by  said 
supervisor  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  in  his  district  and  accounted  for  in 
his  annual  settlement. 

Sec.  29  Whenever  any  persons  shall  meet  each  other  on  any  bridge  or  road 
traveling  wiili  carriages,  wagons,  or  other  vehicles,  each  person  shall  reasonably 
drive  his  carriage  or  vehicle  to  the  right  of  the  middle  of  the  traveled  jiart  of 
such  bridge  or  road,  so  that  the  respective  carriages  or  other  vehicles  aforesaid 
may  pass  each  other  without  interference;  every  person  wilfully  offending  againsfc 
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the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  for  each  offence  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding 
five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  on  complaint  before  any  justice  of  the  jjeace  in  the 
county  where  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed;  and  he  shall  further  be  lia- 
ble to  any  i^arty  for  all  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  such  offence:  Provided, 
that  every  such  complaint  shall  be  made  within  one  month  after  the  offence  shall 
have  been  committed,  and  that  every  sich  action  for  damages  shall  be  commenced 
withiu  two  months  after  the  cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued.  J 

Sec.  80.  It  t-hall  be  the  further  duty  of  each  supervisor  to  cause  each  railroad  com- 
pany to  construct  and  keep  in  good  repair  the  road  bed  of  all  public  roads  across 
the  road  bed  of  said  railroad  company;  and  if  any  railroad  company,  being  duly 
warned  by  the  supervisor  of  the  proper  district  by  leaving  a  written  notice  with 
any  station  agent,  or  by  informing  any  station  agenc  of  said  railroad  company 
personally,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  construct  or  repair  said  road-bed  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  supervisor,  shall  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  nor  less  than 
thirty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  township  trustees 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  proper  county,  and  the  money  so  collected 
shall  be  paid  to  the  supervisor  of  the  district  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion were  violated,  and  the  money  so  paid  over  shall  be  used  by  said  sujaervisor 
for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  in  his  district,  and  accounted  for  ui  his  annual 
settlement;  and  every  live  days  such  railroad  company,  after  being  duly  notitied, 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  construct  or  repair  said  load-bed,  shall  be  deemed  an 
additional  offence  against  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  81.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  supervisors  of  road  districts  bordering 
on  the  State  line  between  North  Carolina  and  any  adjoining  State  where  a  public 
highway  has  been  located  upon  such  State  line  in  accordance  with  and  under  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  apply  the  labor  of  said 
district  upon  said  roads  in  the  same  manner  as  on  other  roads  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  State;  and  in  case  any  j^ubiic  road  is  or  shall  be  established  as 
a  part  of  the  line  or  boundary  of  any  township  or  incorporated  village  or  city, 
the  trustees  in  such  adjoining  township  or  townships  and  council  of  such  incor- 
porated village  or  city,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  meet  at  some  convenient  place 
as  soon  af  cer  the  first  Monday  in  May  as  convenient,  and  apportion  such  road  be- 
tween the  townships  or  township  and  village  or  city  as  justice  and  equity  may 
require,  and  the  trustees  in  the  respective  townships  or  village  or  city  council 
shall  cause  said  road  or  roads  to  be  opened  and  improved  accordingly. 

Sec.  82.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  furnish  the  chairman  of  county  commis- 
sioners with  a  sulficieut  number  of  printed  copies  of  this  act  for  the  use  of  the 
supervisors  and  township  trustees  of  the  proper  c  >unties,  and  the  commissioners 
shall  furnish  the  necessary  books  and  blanks  for  the  use  of  the  township  trusees 
and  supervisors  of  their  respective  counties.  The  township  trustees  shall  not  lay 
off'  any  portion  o£  any  incorporated  city,  town  or  village  in  any  road  district.  The 
tax  levied  by  county  commissioners  and  justices  of  the  jjeace  under  this  act  shall 
be  levied  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  this  State,  and  shall  apply  to  all 
cities  and  towns. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

In  this  chapter  is  presented  statistics  and  other  information  in 
regard  to  the  productiveness  of  farming  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  past  year.  To  obtain  this  information  a  circular  was  addressed 
to  a  half  dozen  intelligent  farmers  in  each  county,  at  different  post- 
offices,  who  correspond  with  the  Bureau.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  replies  were  received  in  answer  to  the  circular,  and  these  replies' 
represent  every  county  in  the  State  except  one.  The  correspondents 
give  their  individual  experience  in  farming  the  past  year  upon  the 
questions  asked.  The  information  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting 
and  important  with  respect  to  the  productiveness  of  farming  in  the 
State  the  past  year. 

The  purport  of  the  questions  asked  was  to  elicit  the  amount  of 
capital  used  by  each  correspondent  in  his  farming  operations,  both 
real  and  personal  property,  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
ducing the  crop,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  produced.  The  table 
given  in  this  chapter  will  show  the  inquiries  made  and  the  answers 
to  them.  The  questions  of  the  circular  were  carefully  put,  to  exclude 
extraordinary  expenditures,  the  purpose  being  to  restrict  the  infor- 
mation, as  near  as  possible,  to  a  uniform  rule. 

While  the  total  number  of  acres  and  the  value  of  the  land  owned 
by  each  correspondent  is  given,  in  making  up  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction and  its  cost,  only  the  value  of  land  used  in  farming  opera- 
tions is  included,  and  on  this  six  per  cent,  interest  is  computed  and 
allowed  in  the  cost  of  production.  For  instance,  if  a  correspondent 
owned  five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  used  only  one  hundred  acres 
in  farming  operations,  the  value  of  the  one  hundred  acres  is  put  into 
the  estimate  instead  of  the  five  hundred  acres. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  in  the  cost  of  production  where 
unhired  help  is  reported  in  the  making  of  the  crop,  as  in  the  case 
ofthe  members  of  a  family,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  each  per  month  and 
board  were  allowed  for  their  services.  This  was  done  with  respect 
not  only  to  those  who  labored  in  the  field,  but  in  the  house  also. 
Upon  inquiry  and  consideration  this  was  deemed  to  be  a  fair  esti- 
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mate  for  such  services  on  an  average  as  could  be  given  at  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  farm  labor  in  the  State.  The  board  of  non-producers 
was,  of  course,  charged  to  the  expense  account.  The  average  fam- 
ily reported  was  composed  of  six  persons,  of  whom  an  average  of 
three  and  one-half  worked  in  the  field  or  house,  and  two  and  one- 
half  were  non-producers.  The  actual' expenditure  for  hired  labor 
was  given,  and  is  reported  as  given. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  expense  account  is  made  up  of  the  amount 
spent  for  hired  labor  and  wages  allowed  for  unhired  labor,  as  above 
indicated,  the  value  of  products  raised  and  consumed  upon  the  farm 
by  persons,  stock,  &c.,  used  upon  the  same,  the  amount  of  food  sup- 
plies purchased  for  the  farm,  including  the  amount  spent  for  fertili- 
zers, and  also  interest  upon  the  capital  actually  used.  It  was  thought 
best  to  allow  wages  to  families  and  interest  upon  capital  employed, 
and  not  to  inquire  as  to  cost  of  repairs,  farm  implements,  clothing, 
&c.,  as  such  items  in  many  instances  would  be  misleading.  Inqui- 
ries were  limited  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  accuracy. 

The  229  correspondents  answering  the  circular  report  that  they 
own  101,099  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $959,046,  or  $9.50  per  acre. 
This  individual  valuation  is  greater  than  that  given  for  the  land 
generally  in  the  counties  from  which  the  reports  are  made — the  aver- 
age valuation  for  the  counties  being  $6.50  per  acre,  not  including 
town  lots. 

The  number  of  acres  cultivated  is  given  at  25,528,  and  their  value 
is  put  at  $484,776.  The  total  produce  made  on  these  cultivated  acres 
was  $267,746,  an  average  of  $10.50  to  the  acre,  or  about  one-third  of 
a  bag  of  cotton.  The  cost  of  production  is  given  at  S290,380,  an 
excess  of  cost  over  production  of  $23,084.  This  is  a  loss  of  3|  per 
cent  upon  the  capital  used — the  capital  used,  both  real  and  personal, 
being  put  at  $640,395.  The  percentage  of  an  average  crop  raised 
by  the  correspondents  is  reported  at  74,  that  for  the  counties  gene- 
rally is  put  at  70  per  cent.  If  the  percentage  of  crops  raised  by  the 
correspondents  had  been  as  low  as  that  reported  for  their  counties, 
that  is,  70  per  cent.,  their  loss  would  have  been  5|  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  used.  If  an  average  crop  had  been  produced  by  those 
reporting,  they  would  have  made  8^  per  cent  upon  the  capital  used, 
taking  the  method  of  computation  indicated  in  the  table. 

The  amount  paid  hired  labor  was  $44,862,  and  the  value  of  the  ser- 
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vices  of  members  of  the  families  working  on  the  farms  of  those  report- 
ing at  |5  per  month  each,  and  boaid,  was,  ^52,811.  Total  cost  of 
labor,  $97,()93.  Thus  we  find  that  the  average  cost  of  lab  v  of  per- 
sons on  farms  reported,  was  $3  83  for  each  acre  cultivated.  The  pro- 
duction per  acre  being  reported  at  $10.50,  we  see  that  the  cost  of 
labor  was  30  per  cent,  of  the  product. 

The  total  cost  of  fertilizers  bought  and  used  was  $13,330,  or  $58  to 
the  farm,  or  52  cents  to  the  acre. 

The  cost  of  food  supplies  bought  for  the  farm  and  not  raised  on 
the  same  was  $19,920,  or  $87  to  the  farm. 

The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  families  of  those  report- 
ing is  1375,  and  of  these,  838  are  at  work,  and  537  are  non-pro- 
ducers. 

It  wi'l  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  there  are  many  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  agriculture  and  its  productiveness  gathered  from 
the  returns  made.  These  facts  are  taken  from  the  actual  experience 
of  intelligent  farmers  in  all  seciiotis  of  the  State  during  the  past 
year.  They  represent  farming  in  as  favorable  way  as  the  facts  will 
justify. 

Of  course,  the  past  y(  ar  has  been  an  unusually  short  crop  ^^-ear  in 
most  of  the  counties  of  the  State  on  account  of  drouths  and  exces- 
sive rains,  &c.  In  some  counties,  however,  notably  in  the  west,  and 
even  in  some  localities  where  crops  are  short,  there  have  been  full 
crops  made,  but  taking  the  whole  State,  the  average  report  for  crops, 
70  per  cent.,  is  perhaps  a  correct  estimate.  It  is  not  surfirising,  there- 
fore, that  after  deducting  necessary  expenses,  founded  upon  a  close 
estimate,  that  there  has  been  a  loss.  It  will  be  )ioticed,  however, 
from  the  table  given,  that  many  of  those  reporting  made  money 
upon  their  farms  during  the  past  year,  in  spite  of  the  unpropitious 
seasons.  This  was  especiall}^  noted  in  some  of  the  returns  where 
grasses  and  stock  were  reported  as  a  special  feature  of  farming,  and 
also  in  instances  where  crops  were  diversified,  and  home  supplies 
raised.  This  is  but  repeating  what  has  been  known  to  be  the  expe- 
rience of  the  be-t  farmers  of  the  State  for  a  long  time,  and  indeed 
the  experience  of  Southern  farmers  generally,  to  be  seen  in  agricul- 
tural journals,  and  wherever  progressive  and  successful  farmers 
express  themselves — where  diversified  farming  and  home  supplies 
have  been  the  controlling  idea,  farming  has  been  profitable  in  season 
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and  out  of  .-eason.  A  correspondent  from  Warren  county  says,  "  I 
have  always  made  my  supplies  at  home,  and  by  doing  this  I  have 
made  some  clear  money  every  year  fur  fofty-two  years."  His  expe- 
rience is  a  general  one  wherever  his  me  hods  have  been  followed. 
Whi'e  this  plan  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  correct  one,  it  is  not 
generally  pursued.  The  reason  assigned  in  many  instances  for  not 
doing  si)  is  poverty,  and  no  doubt  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Farmers  frequently  are  under  obligations  which  compel  them 
to  raise  a  money  crop — that  is  to  satisfy  creditors;  but  with  a  great 
many  perhaps  habit  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  old  ways  are 
regarded  as  the  best  ways. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  improvement  is  going  on  in  this 
direction,  brought  about  perhaps  mainly  by  discussions  and  inter- 
change of  opinions  in  agricultural  clubs,  alliances,  granges,  &c. 
With  each  new  year  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  diversifying 
crops  and  raising  home  supplies. 

In  the  remarks  made  in  this  chapter,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
considerable  stress  is  la'.d  upon  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  acreage 
of  crops  planted.  With  most  farmers  there  is  a  disposition  to  plant 
a  large  number  of  acres  and  to  expend  their  energies  upon  them, 
rather  than  trust  to  a  less  number  well  cultivated,  though  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  such  a  course  is  not  the  best  or  the  most  profi- 
table one.  Perhaps  it  is  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  antic- 
ipate than  to  realize,  and  is  one  of  those  errors  that  will  not  perhaps 
be  materially  changed  until  there  is  a  denser  population  and  land 
becomes  dearer,  or  there  is  a  more  general  diffusion  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural methods  by  special  instruction  in  that  direction. 

There  are  many  subjects  of  interest  discussed  b}^  the  correspon- 
dents in  their  remarks  in  this  chapter  in  regard  to  agriculture,  such 
as  crop  liens,  usurious  interest,  lack  of  home  made  manure-,  unre- 
liability of  labor,  &c.  A  careful  perusal  of  what  is  said  in  these 
remarks  will  prove  interesting  and  valuable,  as  will  also  the  figures 
container!  in  the  table  which  is  given. 
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TABLE  No.  5.— AGRICULTURAL 

Tabulated  rexwrts  frovi  two  hundred  and  tiventij-7iine  farms  in  ninety-five 
her  of  acres  cidfivated  and  value,  lvalue  of  farming  implements,  stock,  &c., 
duetion,  estimated  percentage  of  crop  in  each  county  for  1888,  number  ofpro- 
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counties  of  the  State,  showing  number  of  acres  in  farm  and  value  of  same,  num- 
usecl  on  farm,,  cajpital  employed,  product  of  farm,  value  of  same,  cost  of  pro- 
ducers and  non-producers  on  each  farm,  &c. ,  &c. 
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PROPERTY  USED  IN  FARMING. 


EXPENSE 
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STATISTICS.— CONTINTTED. 


30 
50 
300 
1801  70 
200  138 
240  lOOJ  100' 
180'  25'  45 
*Not  including  marshes. 
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PROPERTY  USED  IN  FARMING. 
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TABLE  No.  5.— AGRICULTURAL 
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90 

900 

40 

500 

50 

200 

750 

600 

275 

100 

Vance. 

1 

100 

1,800 

50 

1.200 

75 

300 

1,575 

1,150 

250 

200 

Wake, 

1 

375 

3,000 

75 

1,500 

125 

350 

1,975 

1,175 

375 

160 

2 

103 

1,250 

60 

1,000 

200 

350 

1,550 

1,075 

275 

350 

3 

220 

3,500 

46 

500    125 

150 

■   775 

675 

100 

120 

4 

110 

1,650 

70 

1,120 

50 

160 

1,330 

975 

225 

30 

5 

93 

1,200 

50 

800 

50 

150 

1,000 

400 

100 

100 

Warren, 

1 

836 

8,500 

200 

5,000 

200 

1000 

1,250 

4,000 

800 

600 

2 

175 

1,750 

75 

1,000 

75 

300 

1,375 

750 

250 

40 

Wash'g'n, 

1 

20 

300 

40 

400 

75 

160 

635 

370 

170 

25 

2 

1125 

5,000 

125 

2,500 

300 

300 

3,100 

1,200 

!        600 

Watauga, 

1 

60 

2,000 

50 

1,500 

150 

300 

1.950 

415 

:        215 

io 

2 

50 

500 

15 

250 

100 

300 

650 

350 

200 

96 

3 

210 

2,500 

75 

700 

100 

335 

1,135 

600 

400 

285 

4 

1500 

25,0110 

300 

20,000 

500 

2600 

23,100 

2,400 

1,200 

480 

5 

1000 

7,000 

350 

5,000 

500 

1200 

6,700 

■  1,200 

1,000 

150 

Wayne, 

1 

240 

4,800 

122 

2,400 

300 

850 

3,550 

2,650 

1,100 

1,100 

2 

110 

1,500 

60 

750 

75 

300 

1,125 

900 

:         750 

30 

'Wilkes, 

1 

95 

300 

35 

130 

40 

100 

270 

19C 

'         100 

70 

2 

254 

4,000 

225 

3.500 

400 

600 

4,500 

1,45C 

1         600 

100 

Wilson, 

1 

487 

7,500 

150 

3,000 

200 

1500 

4,700 

3,975 

i      1,200 

820 

2 

270 

3,000 

100 

1,800 

250 

350 

2,400 

1,10C 

!        400 

150 

Yadkin, 

1 

177 

3,000 

125 

2,500 

75 

175 

2,750 

75C 

!         500 

2 

872 

10.000 

275 

7,000 

250 

1000 

8,250 

1,50C 

\        750 

ioo 

Yancey, 

1 

100 

2,000 

50 

1,500 

15 

250 

1,765 

59" 

\         272 

2 

320 

4,000 

120 

2,000 

75 

350 

2,425 

1,00( 

)i        40C 

60 
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ALAMANCE. 

H.  M.  C.  S.— I  hire  no  labor.  We  had  a  long  drouth,  and  our  crops  are  very 
short  in  consequance  of  dry  weather  in  summer,  and  then  damaged  by  heajvy 
rains  in  September. 

The  value  given  of  the  lands  of  the  township  and  county  is  the  tax  valua- 
tion. I  am  running  a  small  farm  with  my  own  family,  and  at  the  same  time 
schooling  my  children.  They  go  to  school  about  four  months  in  the  year.  From 
the  report,  you  see,  I  keep  but  a  small  stock  of  horses  and  cattle. 

I  think  the  per  cent,  of  crops  given  is  about  correct. 

J.  G.  D. — The  land  in  this  township  is  poor,  bvit  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
fine  tobacco.  We  were  favored  with  frequent  showers  of  rain  the  past  summer, 
and  our  crops  here  are  a  little  better  than  the  average  for  the  county.  Tobacco  is 
our  money  crop,  and  as  that  is  very  poor,  I  think  we  shall  have  a  Lard  time  meet- 
ing our  expenses  for  another  year.  Farm  laborers  are  receiving  about  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year,  ten  dollars  per  month,  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  for 
day  hands.  The  farms  in  this  section  are  generally  run  by  tenants.  The  educa- 
tional and  moral  condition  of  our  people  has  improved. 

W.  J.  S. — I  have  tried  to  give  as  correct  answers  to  your  questions  as  I  could 
approximate,  and  think  I  have  succeeded  fairly  well.  The  farming  interest  in 
this  section  of  the  State  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  from  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
some  of  which  are,  of  course,  unavoidable,  while  others  might  be  remedied.  We 
cannot  control  the  seasons,  which  is  very  proper,  but  there  are  many  things  con- 
nected with  agriculture  in  which  we  might  improve.  As  I  suggested  to  you  in  a 
short  communication  in  the  early  spring,  the  farmers  could  work  more,  practice 
more  frugality,  by  way  of  husbanding  the  resources  by  home-made  fertilizers  and 
otherwise  manage  their  farms  and  farm  business  according  to  the  rules  of  science 
and  sound  discretion. 

We  all  have  made  a  poor  botch  of  farming  in  this  section  this  year.  I  have 
been  raised  on  a  farm,  and  have  always  lived  on  a  farm,  until  I  am  fifty-four 
years  old,  and  do  not  remember  of  ever  witnessing  so  disastrous  a  year  as  this  has 
been  to  the  farming  interest,  taking  it  all  in  all. 

Suppose  we  all  agree  to  go  for  tariff  reform,  and  get  our  commerce  reinstated, 
so  that  the  surplus  products  of  the  farms  of  this  vast  country  may  be  exported 
and  sold  in  the  best  markets  of  the  world.  I  think  that  will  give  to  farming  a 
new  impetus,  and  revive  the  good  times  farmers  and  everybody  else  had  prior  to 
1860. 

ALEXANDER. 

W.  L. — The  land  of  this  township  and  most  of  the  county  is  mountainous  and 
broken.  The  farming  value  is  therefore  low.  Crops  in  this  county  were  fair  this 
year,  about  eighty  percent,  of  an  average  crop.  In  this  country  we  do  not  make 
much  of  a  money  crop,  pay  more  attention  to  home  supplies,  and  although  we  do  not 
sell  much,  we  make  out  to  meet  expenses;  we  do  not  hire  much  and  buy  very  lit- 
tle fertilizers.  We  ought  to  make  more  compost  and  use  it  liberally  instead  of 
spending  our  money  for  commercial  fertilizers,  we  could  then  spend  our  money  in 
making  much  needed  improvements  at  home. 
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ALLEGHANY. 

T.  J.  C,  Jr. — I  will  say  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  figures  given  convey  a 
very  poor  idea  of  the  workings  of  a  farm  in  this  county.  Our  whole  attention  is 
devoted  to  stock  raising.  We  raise  nothing  to  sell  but  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Some  among  us,  of  course,  raise  a  surplus  of  grain,  while  others  have  a  surplus 
of  grass  and  hay;  but  these  are  exchanged  here,  none  of  either  going  out  of,  or 
coming  into  our  county,  unless  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  does  not  include  either  pasture  or  meadow 
land,  but  only  that  sown  in  grain. 

J.  H.  D.- — The  crops  in  this  county  this  year  are  about  an  average,  corn,  per- 
haps, more  than  an  average,  while  hay  is  not  quite  so  good,  being  damaged  some 
by  the  continued  wet  weather  this  fall.  Live  stock  is  in  finer  condition  than 
usual  and  is  seUing  at  remunerative  prices.  Money  is  more  plentiful  than  at  any 
time  since  1883. 

AXSON. 

I.  W.  T. — Crops  are  badly  cut  off  on  account  of  drought  and  so  much  rain  in 
September.  Crops  in  this  section  wiU  not  average  more  than  sixty  per  cent. 
However,  farmers  are  in  good  spirits  and  seem  to  be  more  determined  to  make  a 
greater  effort  for  another  year,  and  are  going  to  farm  on  a  different  plan,  that  of 
diversifying  their  crops.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  the  farmers  in  this  county 
can  be  successful.  j 

ASHE. 

J.  D.  C. — Ashe  county  is  not  a  grain  growing  county  specially,  but  the  crop  of 
rye  is- so  large  in  the  county  this  year  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  threshed  out  in 
time.  We  need  more  threshing  machines  in  the  county.  The  lands  of  this  county 
are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  buckwheat,  rye  and  all  the  grasses.  The  sea- 
sons here  are  too  short  for  wheat. 


D.  W.  T. — The  weather  has  been  against  us  this  year.  August  rains  destroyed 
about  all  the  August  forms  and  young  bolls  on  the  cotton,  and  I  therefore  think 
the  crop  in  this  county  will  not  be  over  three-fourths  of  a  full  crop. 

BRUNSWICK. 

W.  L.  H. — The  corn  crop  in  this  section  is  much  better  than  it  has  been  in  a  good 
many  years.  The  potato  crop  is  good  and  the  peanut  crop  very  good,  but  neither 
so  good  as  last  year,  owing  to  dry  weather  during  the  fall.  Eice,  I  think,  is  short, 
the  crops  being  injured  bj"  the  early  spring  freshets.  There  is  but  little  cotton 
planted  in  this  section.  The  farmers,  I  think,  are  ver}^  well  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pects of  crops  this  year. 

T.  M.  W. — The  difference  in  the  per  centages  of  crops  in  my  township  and  county 
is  owing  to  rice  and  cotton.  There  are  only  two  rice  plantations  in  my  township, 
and  very  little  cotton  raised  in  the  township ;  but  there  are  other  portions  of  the 
county  that  raise  considerable  quantities  of  rice  and  cotton.  Sweet  potatoes — 
one  of  the  principal  crops  of  our  county — in  many  places,  is  nearly  a  failure. 
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Corn  is  also  very  poor.  The  turnips  are  poor,  owing  to  the  late  heavy  rains. 
You  will  see  from  my  report  of  last  year  and  this,  that  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference. 

Last  year  I  worked  several  tenants;  thej  did  well  in  the  first  of  the  season, 
but  made  a  failure  from  two  causes — indolence  and  heavy  rains.  I  then  deter- 
mined to  let  my  land  lie  for  the  present  and  work  what  I  could  within  myself. 
It  will  not  pay  to  hire  farm  labor  here;  our  people,  as  a  whole,  know  nothing 
about  farming;  they  are  disposed  to  fly  on  and  off.  I  will  give  you  a  small  de- 
scription of  our  county:  Bounded  on  the  east  by  Caj)e  Fear  River,  on  the  south 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  north,  we  will 
say,  by  a  railroad  leading  out  of  Wilmington;  is  about  forty  miles  square.  Now, 
commence  at  the  center,  and  the  nearer  you  go  to  either  one  of  these  lines  the 
higher  you  will  pay  for  land.  A  great  portion  of  the  center  of  the  county  is  a 
barren  waste,  only  fit  for  the  grazing  of  stock.  The  lower  township  is  the  finest 
potato  land  in  the  State,  without  any  doubt.  The  upland  rice  grows  equally  as 
well  on  the  same  land.  I  will  give  you  any  information  about  my  county  that  I 
can,  with  pleasure. 

P.  S.  H. — Our  crops  have  been  cut  short  here  by  the  late  start  we  made  and  the 
trouble  in  getting  a  stand  after  we  planted.  The  spring  was  cold  and  wet,  and 
later  on  it  was  very  diy,  and  altogether  the  seasons  have  been  very  unfavorable 
for  farming  this  year.  Still  our  farmers  are  hoj^eful  and  in  a  fairly  good  condi- 
tion. 

E.  W.  T. — I  cultivate  seventy-five  acres  with  hired  labor  altogether,  and  give  it 
less  than  half  of  my  own  time,  still  I  will  make  a  profit  of  about  four  hundred 
dollars  on  the  crop  this  year,  which  I  consider  good  for  this  year,  when  our  crops 
did  not  run  much  over  three-fourths  of  an  average  crop.  Some  farmers  do  bet- 
ter than  this,  others  not  so  well. 

J.  W.  K. — Our  corn  crop  in  this  section  of  country  is  good;  cotton  very  sorry; 
sweet  potatoes  good. 

BUNCOMBE. 

J.  E.  W. — In  this  county,  a  full  crop  was  made,  but  corn  was  badly  damaged 
by  storms,  &c.,  before  being  housed;  tobacco  damaged  at  least  one-third  by  frost. 

BURKE. 

W.  McD. — Up  to  ten  days  ago,  there  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  a  full  corn  crop. 
Some  say  that  high  water  has  damaged  it  one-third,  but  I  think  the  damage  is  a 
great  deal  less  than  that.  The  statement  you  have  asked  for  is  not  accurate  in 
some  respects.  For  instance,  you  ask  me  to  give  you,  as  near  as  I  can,  the  value 
of  products  used  or  sold  from  the  plantation  this  year.  The  figures  I  give  cover  my 
hay,  corn  and  wheat  as  a  surplus,  after  living  and  supporting  my  family,  paying 
hands,  &c.  Certainly,  my  taxes  come  out  of  the  sum  mentioned,  and  any  other 
expense  connected  with  my  farm.  Such  things  as  potatoes  and  tobacco  in  leaf, 
butter,  eggs  and  chickens,  I  did  not  put  an  estimate  upon,  but  might  add  $300  in 
sales.     I  have  given  everything  at  an  economical  rate. 
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CABAERUS. 

X  E.  M.-In  this  township  ,No.  „  the  co„aition^f  ^^Z^::T  The^ 

:e=^rt::s  ::;;7:n:  :rr.ein  thistow.„ip  this 

'^  h't  J  L  -The  valuation  of  land  is  affected  by  the  location,  and  not  so  much 
by  its  ititrinsic  worth,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  case  everywhere. 

CAMDEN. 

..  K.  M.-T.e  present  .ear  .as  ^^  ^^:::^;f^Z^:^Z^^- 
The  seasons  have  been  very  unfavorable,     ^irst  veiy  we  i 

ingly  dry  until  Septenaber;  and  smce  then  very  wet   JH.e  cotton  a  j^ 

have  been  injured  at  least  twenty-five  per  cen      Ou^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^,  ,^,. 

twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  ^^  ^^^i;^^*^;^ J,'^^^^^^^^^  if  wehave 

thirds  of  a  crop.    ^^'^  "^'s'lbmf-or^^^^^ 

paid  expenses,  itisonlyabarep^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^      ^^^,  ,, 

if  not  more,  and  we  find  ourselves  wnere  thereby  a  large  source  of 

-o—rrrhrLLtr^^^^^^ 

^rrLTro:-^=-ir =:%:^^^^^^^^^        ^n  n.avor. 
able  year;  more  so  than  several  of  the  preceding  ones. 


CASWELL. 

J.  A.  P 


Thecrops  in  this  county  are  very  short-not  over  half  an  average  crop. 
..l;:a:^=sua.lyh.^ 

""^"irtTe  tldT^  rlSVrSlM  ii.M.  The  hala„ce  wa.  cut  green 
rXhurried' nto  S  ham  before  it  was  ready,  and  was  greatly  dan^aged  hy  pre- 
mature  handling. 


CHATHAM. 


T    T  A  -I  carry  on  a  small  farm,  only  worked  by  carriage  horses,  and  most  of 
J.  J.  A,— I  cauy  on  a  exception,  and  I  cannot 

my  land  is  worked  by  tenants.     This  year  lia^  been  i 

reU  a  yield  that  ''If  ■-™;'- ^^.^^d^  J  ^/''s  dZt  Uiink  you  can 
without  any  rain),  and  then  freshets  '"™^  "^^  °'°P„„3,,i  „hi„b  has  fared  bet- 
approximate  the  truth  on  th«^^^^^^  form:::hanhalf  acrop  of  anything  ex- 
::;:';:r"w,irtrp:S;ra:sof  peoplemthis  county  a.  todofor  bread, 

i.  a  serious  .-«-•  ^  „,,  ,.^  ^  _,,  ,„„  ,e,uest  and  at 

J.  A.  H.— Aitei  a  matuic  ulace.  we.  m  Chatham 

the  same  time  I  am  sorry  to  make  the  report.     In  the  first  p^ace  ^^^ 

County,  (I  take  the  county  as  a  wl^le  ^f  "°,^^^,^^^^^^  one  bushel 
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is  twelve  miles,  and  I  will  give  it  as  my  candid  opinion,  in  sight  of  railroad  there 
would  not  be  five  bushels  of  corn  made,  as  a  whole,  the  whole  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  and  a  gentleman,  living  near  Gulf,  said,  corroborating  my  statement, 
that,  using  his  language,  "there  would  not  be  a  seed  made!"  It  was  the  most 
distressing  sight  I  ever  witnessed;  and  futhermore,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
two  bags  of  cotton  made  in  sight  of  railroad  from  Gulf  to  Ore  Hill,  where  there 
are  hundreds  of  acres  in  view  of  railroad.  These  statements  may  seem  extrava- 
gant, but  nevertheless  true. 

I  think  this  is  the  most  unpropitious  year  for  North  Carolina  to  make  a  report 
that  has  hapi:)ened  in  ten  years  (through  the  middle  section).  The  wet  weather 
in  the  spring,  the  drouth  in  the  summer  and  the  freshets  in  the  fall  have  cut  off 
all  crops  fully  one  half. 

As  to  the  value  of  land,  I  would  answer,  near  station  on  railroad,  land  could  not 
be  bought  for  less  than  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre;  land  or  lots  near  station 
will  bring  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  and  even  more,  owing 
to  location. 

I  live  near  Mount  Vernon  Springs.  The  proprietors  of  the  spring  have  sold  a 
number  of  acres  near  the  spring  for  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  My  lands  adjoin  the 
spring  lots  of  land.  I  have  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  acres  which  I  hold  at 
twenty-five  dollars — would  like  to  sell:  I  have  another  tract  near  by  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  acres  woodland,  which  I  hold  at  ten  dollars  per  acre — would 
sell  at  a  bargain.     I  have  endeavored  to  answer  all  questions. 

CHEROKEE. 

J.  A.  K. — The  greatest  trouble,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  there  is  too  much  land 
in  my  township  owned  by  non-residents,  and  no  encouragement  given  to  tenants 
in  the  way  of  improvements — they  get  nothing  for  improvement,  and  hence  the 
land  is  not  improved. 

COLUMBUS. 

E.  W.  W. — ^There  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement  in  agriculture  in  our  county. 
This  year,  however,  has  been  a  peculiar  one  in  regard  to  farmers.  Various  causes 
have  cut  oi!f  the  crops  one  third — first  the  drought,  and  then,  in  September,  an 
excessive  amount  of  rain.  Climatic  changes  have  had  an  unfavorable  effect, 
taken  altogether,  upon  our  crops,  but  I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  think  we  are  as 
well  ofi",  if  not  better  than  last  year.  Our  people  have  bought  less  and  hence  their 
store  accounts  are  not  so  large. 

D.  C. — Owing  to  the  damage  to  all  crops  by  recent  rains  in  this  portion  of  the 
:State,  there  can  be  no  definite  calculation  made — particularly  cotton,  peas  and 
low  land  corn  are  fully  damaged  one  half,  both  in  quantity  and  prices. 

W.  H.  S. — I  have  endeavored  to  answer  your  questions  as  correctly  as  possible, 
under  the  circumstances.  It  has  been  one  among  the  worst  falls  to  save  a  crop  I 
have  seen  for  the  past  five  years.  Thus  far,  I  have  only  saved  two-thirds  of  my 
cotton  and  a  very  little  corn  and  peas.  I  lost  half  of  my  fodder.  We  had  a  wet 
spring,  a  dry  summer  and  a  wet  fall.  The  farmers  in  this  section  are  certainly  in 
hard  luck  just  now,  having  bought  fertilizers  and  supplies  on  crop  mortgages, 
which  are  now  due,  with  cotton  only  wrorth  2^  and  Sf  cents  in  the  seed.    Poverty 
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and  ruin  are  staring  most  of  the  farmers  in  the  face.  Merchants  and  guano  agents 
charge  from  fifteen  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  for  advances  and  fertilizers.  I  was 
forced  to  buy  supplies  for  three  months  on  six  months'  time,  and  had  to  pay  twen- 
ty-five per  cent.  We  need  cheaper  living  for  our  farmers  to  enable  them  to  do 
away  with  this  time  price  system,  which  brings  disaster  and  ruin  upon  so  many 
of  the  farmers.  If  our  farmers  could  obtain  money  and  supplies  at  six  or  eight 
per  cent. ,  with  which  to  run  their  farms,  they  could  succeed  much  better  than  at 
present.  Extoi-tion  and  oppression  seem  to  be  the  cry  of  the  farmers,  who  are  the 
Avorst  imposed  upon  of  any  people.  A  high  war  tariff,  placed  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life,  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  present  day.  A  spirit  of  despondency  seems 
to  reign  in  the  minds  of  the  people  throughout  the  length  of  the  land. 

CUMBERLAND. 

L.  L.  W. — If  our  farmers  would  plant  more  rye  and  fatten  their  own  bacon 
they  would  be  better  off.  It  would  improve'  their  land  by  rotating  the  crops — 
first  plant  corn,  then  rye  after  corn,  and  cotton  after  rye,  they  would  make  bet- 
ter crops  by  doing  so:  and  if  they  would  plant  tliem  a  good  mulberry  orchard, 
they  would  find  it  indispensable. 

DAVIDSON. 

G.  F.  S.,  Sr. — I  have  given  you  the  estimate  of  the  crops  in  my  township.  You 
will  see,  at  a  glance,  that  it  is  a  very  low  estimate,  owing  to  the  long  and  con- 
tinued drouth  of  some  nine  weeks  in  my  township,  which  completely  burnt  up 
the  crops  in  my  neighborhood,  known  as  the  "Jersey  Settlement,"  which  is  a 
red  soil,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  rain  to  make  a  crop — ^if  we  can  get  the  rain 
we  can  make  fine  crops.  Some  portions  of  the  county  have  made  very  good 
crops,  especially  the  northern  part.  The  crops  on  the  Yadkin  River  and  creeks 
were  very  good,  but  the  freshets  nearly  ruined  them.  There  will  be  a  great 
scarcity  of  corn  in  this  county  next  year. 

There  will,  I  think,  be  a  large  wheat  crop  sown.  If  we  ca,n  get  a  good  wheat 
crop,  it  will  help  greatly.  The  last  crop  of  clover  was  very  short,  so  much  so 
that  it  was  not  worth  cutting  in  many  instances.  I  think  our  farmers  are  putting 
their  wheat  land  in  much  better  fix  than  they  usually  do;  they  are  finding  out 
that  it  pays  to  fix  their  land  well  before  seeding. 

Pork  will  be  bound  to  be  high.  In  many  instances  the  farmers  have  hogs,  but 
not  the  corn  to  fatten  them. 

A.  S. — The  extreme  drought  of  July  and  August  was  very  injurious  to  all  upland 
•crops,  while  a  portion  of  my  corn  crop,  as  well  as  all  others  on  the  Yadkin  river, 
was  destroyed  by  the  high  freshet  in  September.  The  earlj^  frost  also  destroyed 
about  one-third  of  my  tobacco  crop.  I  think  more  than  one-third  of  the  crop  in 
the  county  was  destroyed  by  frost. 

There  is  considerable  improvement  in  farming  in  Davidson  county,  especially 
this  year.  The  farmers  have  used  more  economy  and  worked  better  than  during 
any  previous  year.  I  think  the  improvements  in  the  western  and  northern  por- 
tions of  the  county  have  been  much  greater  than  in  the  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tions, because  these  portions  are  not  as  productive.     With  good  seasons  and  no 
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destruction  by  high  waters  and  early  frosts,  there  would  have  been  the  greatest 
crops  in  Davidson  tliis  year  that  have  ever  been  raised  here.  Tiie  next  year  will  be 
a  very  scarce  one  with  the  majority  of  farmers. 

About  one-third  of  the  farmers  of  Davidson  depend  on  tobacco  as  their  money 
crop;  the  larger  portion  of  the  remainder  raise  cotton. 

DAVIE. 

J.  D.  H. — Farming  don't  pay.  The  best  farmers  get  less  for  their  laboi*  than  any 
other  class  of  laborers,  not  even  excepting  the  freedman  hireling.  Few  farmers 
are  realizing  more  than  a  very  ordinary  living;  the  vast  majority  are  living  hard 
and  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt. 

S.  A.  W. — There  is  usually  a  great  deal  of  corn  raised  in  this  county.  But  the 
big  freshets  this  fall  badly  damaged  the  crops,  just  how  much  it  is  not  possible  to 
tell  now,  but  certainly  from  a  fourth  to  a  third.  Our  tobacco  crop  was  damaged 
at  least  oue-third  by  the  early  frost.  Farmers.in  this  county  have  not  made  any 
money  in  three  years. 

DUPLIN. 

J.  A.  B. — There  have  been  no  sales  of  land  by  which  to  estimate  their  value, 
except  Sheriff's  sales,  and  that  is  not  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  value  the  lands 
of  the  county.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and  money  so  scarce 
that  it  is  impossible  to  sell  land  for  anything  near  its  past  valuations.  By  refer- 
ence to  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  Reports,  the  nine  principol  crops  in  North 
Carolina,  in  1880,  are  valued  at  $51,770,240;  in  1884,  at  $49,468,727;  in  1886,  at 
140,894,220— a  falling  off  of  over  one-fifth  in  six  years,  with  three  per  cent,  increase 
a  year  of  population,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  expenses,  necessarily  producing 
depres.^ion  in  the  country.  Our  population  in  1880  was  about  1,400,000,  and  with 
the  thirty  per  cent,  of  increase  of  last  decade,  is  now  1,800,000  to  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being  on  the  one-fifth  less  necessaries  for  subsistence  than  one-sixth 
less  people  enjoyed  during  the  last  or  preceding  decade.  Hard  times,  and  worse 
coming,  unless  the  tariff  is  reduced,  and  retrenchment  in  State  taxation.  The 
hog  cholera  is  no  inconsiderable  factor  in  producing  hard  times  among  poor  farm- 
ers, which  tauses  a  large  number  of  farmers  to  buy  Western  meat  that  would 
otherwise  make  their  own  meat.  Hogs  consume  a  large  amount  of  perishable 
and  unmarketable  products,  such  as  sweet  potatoes,  fruits,  peas,  &c.  It  took  five 
laborers  eight  months  to  cultivate  and  gather  the  crop  descx'ibed  on  the  within 
pages — three  men,  two  boys  and  one  woman — one  man  worked  all  winter 
making  composts.  Census  of  1880  shows  about  seventeen  million  laborers  of 
brawn  and  brain  of  a  population  of  fifty  millions;  two-fifths  bear  the  whole 
burthen  of  subsistence  for  the  whole,  and  pay  all  taxes — State,  county  and 
national — and  all  farmers  ask  is  as  cheap  market  to  buy  in  as  we  have  to  sell  in. 
Let  excise  duties,  income  taxes  and  ten  per  cent,  tariff  or  custom  duties  pay 
national  expenses  and  farmers  will  "  root  hog  or  die,"  and  ask  favors  of  no  other 
class  or  of  government.  For  all  the  tariff  protected  laborers  and  their  families — 
about  five  millions — Indiana  could  supply  them  with  provisions,  and  feed  her  own 
people;  she  has  made  fifty  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  could  spare  tliirty  million 
bushels,  or  six  barrels  per  capita  to  those  engaged  in  manufacturing.  Yet  we  pay 
one  billion  dollars  annually  for  protection. 
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B.  J. — I  have  given  yott  a  short  statement  in  answer  to  your  questions,  but  must 
say  the  answers  are  not  accurate — in  the  main,  only  guesses.  It  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  if  you  had  applied  for  your  information  to  a  younger  man,  with 
a  steadier  hand  and  more  accustomed  to  writing. 

Labor  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  in  our  township  at  the  proper  season,  as 
the  young  colored  men  are  gone  south  to  work  in  turpentine  and  in  saw  mills, 
leaving  the  women  and  children  to  make  a  living  as  best  they  can.  We  would 
be  willing  for  them  to  go  if  they  would  carry  their  families  with  them.  It  is  a 
trouble  that  ought  to  be  remedied,  if  possible.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for 
me  to  say  more,  as  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  correct  the  error. 

Farm  hands  here  get  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  month,  and  tenants  cannot  do 
much  better. 

W.  E.  H. — It  is  too  soon  yet  (October  1st)  to  tell  exactly  how  much  we  shall 
make,  as  we  have  just  begun  to  pick  out  cotton,  and  have  not  gathered  any  corn. 
The  weather  has  been  so  bad  until  last  week  and  this  week  that  very  little  was 
done  in  the  way  of  picking  out  cotton.  Crops  will  not  be  as  good  this  year  as 
they  were  last  year,  especially  the  corn  crops,  which  will  fall  off  more  than  cot- 
ton. Corn  will  fall  off  one-third;  cotton  over  one-fifth,  or  one-sixth,  from  last 
year.  North  Carolina,  or  the  South,  will  not  do  so  well  as  it  might,  as  long  as  so 
much  land  is  rented  out  to  negroes.  Tliey  cultivate  it  badly,  and  even  many 
white  renters  do  not  irnprove  the  land  as  they  might.  That  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  that  prevents  agricultural  progress.  The  great  requisites  in  agricul- 
ture and  industry  are  good  management  and  economy.  Whenever  you  see  a 
farmer  possessing  these  qualifications  properly  combined,  he  makes  a  good  living 
and  something  to  spare,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  trusts,  mortgage,  homestead,  corners 
in  meat,  lotteries  and  all  other  drawbacks  talked  about  in  agricultural  conven- 
tions. I  know  two  farmers  with  adjoining  lands.  Mr.  A.  supports  a  large  fam- 
ily and  has  made  money  enough  in  the  last  four  years  to  pay  for  an  eight  thou- 
sand dollar  plantation,  while  Mr.  B.,  with  better  land,  became  involved  in  debt. 
A.  had  industry,  good  management,  or  brains  and  economy;  B.  did  not  have  them. 
Tariff,  trusts,  &c.,  affected  both  alike.  I  believe  a  man  can  do  as  well  in  North 
Carolina  if  he  has  the  qualities  alluded  to  as  he  can  in  any  other  State.  The  rea- 
son so  many  fail  in  farming  is  because  they  do  not  work,  are  deficient  in  sense  or 
good  management,  and  are  extravagant.  I  pass  about  through  the  country  a 
good  deal,  and  know  wliat  I  say. 

The  trucking  interests  have  greatly  improved  in  our  section.  If  I  had  more 
space,  I  would  tell  more  about  it. 


W.  J.  S. — It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  correct  report  at  the  present  time,  as 
the  tobacco  crop,  that  we  generally  depend  on  for  our  money,  is  unsold  yet,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  our  crops  will  bring;  but,  from  present  indications,  I  do 
not  think  we  will  realize  more  than  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.  I 
think  the  farmers  have  worked  better  this  year  than  they  have  worked  before  for 
many  years,  and  will  realize  as  little  profit  as  they  have  for  many  years.  Tliis 
has  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  years  I  have  ever  known.  It  was  ex- 
tremely wet  in  the  spring  and  very  dry  in  the  summer,  and  then  wet  again  in  fall, 
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and  frost  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  usual.  The  crops,  though  very  short  in 
this  community,  are  thonght  to  be  ten  per  cent,  better  than  in  other  portions  of 
the  county. 

J.  W.  U. — This  has  been  the  worst  year  we  have  had  in  a  long  time.  We  made 
last  year  on  this  farm  over  three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  tobacco,  corn,  wheat, 
and  other  things  raised  on  a  farm.  This  year  the  crop  will  not  be  worth  half 
that  amount.     The  outlook  is  distressing  to  the  farmers. 

F.  W.  R. — In  answer  to  question  7,  I  mean  to  value  my  tobacco  crop  only.  I 
may  realize  much  mo7^e  for  it;  probably  less.  That  will  depend  upon  future  con- 
tingencies. The  corn  and  other  grain  crops  for  this  year,  1888,  are  fearfully  short. 
The  tobacco  crop  is  about  eighty  per  cent  of  a  crop  in  weight,  but  not  over  thirty 
per  cent,  in  quality.  This  is  true  of  the  crop  generally  so  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  except  in  the  case  of  Franklin  and  Nash.  There  the  crop  is  very  much 
better  in  quality,  but  about  the  same  in  quantity.  The  value  of  lands  with  us 
depends  very  much  upon  the  price  of  tobacco.     Tobacco  is  our  money  crop. 

.Money  scarce  and  times,  as  the  old  men  say,  are  hard. 

FORSYTH. 

S.  A.  H. — Crops  in  this  county  are  short  at  least  one-fourth.  The  tobacco  (frop 
is  very  small  and  sorry,  and  money  will  necessarily  be  very  scarce  for  the  next 
year.  Many  will  have  to  borrow  and  pay  big  interest.  Interest  is  too  high  for 
an  agricultural  people.  Railroad  fare  and  freight  are  too  high.  With  trusts,  pools, 
combinations  and  corners  being  formed  every  day,  it  looks  like  a  wall  was  grad- 
ually being  closed  in  on  the  producing  classes  that  will  utterly  crush  them  ou  t 
Then  what  ? 

FRANKLIN. 

S.  M.  S. — This  year  is  unprecedented  as  unfavorable  to  farming.  The  coo. 
nights  of  spring  held  up  to  summer,  and  then  the  dry  weather  was  upon  us,  which 
lasted  up  to  September;  the  foilage  very  small,  and  through  the  growing  season, 
there  was  not  moisture  enough  in  the  soil  to  encourage  growth  or  fruitage.  The 
cro]3S  raised  here  compared  with  an  average  crop  of  one  hundred,  all  told — wheat, 
oats,  corn,  cotton  and  peas — twenty-five.  Lands  on  which  we  have  raieed  a  bale 
of  cotton  per  acre  seasonable  years,  will  take  this  year  four  acres  to  make  a  bale. 
Ten  acres  good  land,  well  broken,  well  manured  and  cultivated  to  make  fifty 
barrels  of  corn,  will  only  make  twenty;  fifteen  acres  well  prepared  and  weU 
manured  to  make  sixteen  bales  of  cotton  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each, 
will  only  make  four  bales. 

I  insist  on  my  former  report  to  you,  that  acreage  must  be  reduced  and  crops 
proportioned  to  the  available  labor  of  one's  own  family,  assisted  with  sulky  plows 
and  walking  cultivators.  The  time  has  come  in  farming  when  farmers  can  no 
longer  hire  the  farms  cultivated  and  harvested,  and  clear  anything,  or  live  him- 
self. Would  suggest  to  the  whole  State  the  adoption  of  improved  farm  machinery, 
so  that  the  old  man  and  the  little  boys  can  run  it,  and  cut  off  the  expense  of 
hiring. 
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UASTON. 

J.  C.  F. — My  family  consists  of  myself,  my  wife  and  four  children,  two  girls  and 
two  boys,  the  former  aged  respectively  33  and  15  years,  and  the  latter  20  and  17 
years.  I  make  this  statement  to  shovv  that  my  family  consists  of  grown 
persons.  We  do  not  use  much  hired  helj),  neither  do  either  of  the  members 
of  my  family  make  a  full  hand  at  work  on  the  farm.  Two  good  hands,  working- 
all  the  time,  would  perform  the  labor  required  upon  my  farm,  and  one  good  hand 
would  do  the  home  work. 

This  has  been  a  peculiar  year:  The  early  part  was  too  wet  to  get  the  crops 
started  properly,  and  then  we  had  a  drought  of  eight  weeks  duration,  which  did 
great  injury  to  our  crops.  When  it  did  begin  to  rain,  we  were  visited  by  both 
storms  and  freshets,  which  have  also  done  much  damage.  So,  taking  it  altogether, 
I  think  this  section  will  realize  only  about  three-fourths  of  ^  crop,  or  seventy-five 
per  cent.  Some  farms  will  make  a  little  more,  some  a  little  less  I  have  given 
my  own  at  eighty  per  cent. 

My  farm  adjoins  the  Catawba  river,  in  which  there  have  been  two  freshets,  of 
about  the  same  height,  within  the  past  month.  One  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of 
my  corn  have  been  twice  under  water,  but  the  damage  is  not  so  great  as  I  feared  it 
would  be  before  it  was  gathered  and  shucked.  I  estimate  my  total  loss  at  ten 
bushels.  On  farms  where  the  land  is  low.  the  loss  is  very  heavy.  Creeks  have 
been  more  destructive  than  the  river. 

J.  H.  R.— The  corn  crops  in  this  portion  of  the  county  have  been  badly  injured  for 
the  past  three  years  by  the  high  waters  in  the  creeks,  especially  Indian  Creek.  This 
creek  has  about  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  from  my  place  down  four  miles, 
rendered  almost  entirely  of  no  benefit,  from  filhng  uj)  with  sand,  caused  by  its 
zig  zag  course,  and  the  land  owners  are  unable  to  drain  it.  If  properly  drained, 
this  land  would  produce  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

The  mortgage  system  and  the  over  purchase  of  fertilizers  are  rendering  the  farmer 
poorer  every  year.  A  great  many  of  them,  on  average.  don"t  clear  twenty  per  cent, 
after  paying  for  their  guano. 

If  I  could  have  gotten  the  old  tax  list,  I  could  have  given  you  a  more  correct 
statement  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  entire  county.  Lands  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  county  have  advanced  rapidly  in  price,  owing  to  cotton  mills  and  other 
public  works  that  have  been  put  in  operation  there. 

GRANVILLE. 

J.  A.  W. — I  understand  that  the  crops  are  much  shorter  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  county  than  in  this,  the  southern  portion.  This  is  the  finest  tobacc.j  grow- 
ing township  in  this  county;  hence  our  lands  sell  higher  than  some  others.  There 
has  been  more  wheat  seeded  this  fall  than  usual,  and  I  think  our  people  will  pay 
more  attention  to  grain  in  the  future. 


R.  A.  T.  C. — This  has  been  the  most  unfavorable  season  for  crops  that  I  have 
ever  experienced.  We  have  had  rain  for  twenty-five  days,  and  it  is  still  raining. 
Most  of  the  cotton  weed  is  as  dead  as  in  December,  from  riist,  and  cotton  i'^  rotting 
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in  the  fields.     The  future  for  farmers  looks  gloomy ,  indeed.     Not  one  in  twenty 
will  pay  expenses  this  year. 

GUILFORD. 

J.  E.  C. — I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  farming  is  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
more  liarticularly  in  the  raising  of  wheat  and  corn.  I  frequently  meet  friends  who 
inform  me  that  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  find  other  employment  by  which 
to  earn  money  save  that  of  farming.  They  can  get  work  that  pays  much  better 
than  farming,  but  most  of  those  who  have  been  raised  on  the  farm  like  it  best. 

Owing  to  the  hard  times  financiaUy,  and  to  the  successive  failure  of  crops  in 
this  section,  farming  is  discouraging.  Farmers  who  can  do  their  work  without 
hired  labor  can  manage  to  live  if  they  constantly  observe  aU  the  rules  of  econ- 
omy. Still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  many  farmers  overlook  this  very  important  mat- 
ter, and  mortgage  their  crops  and  farms  for  fertilizers  and  other  neces-^ities,  as 
they  think.  People  generally  (not  only  farmers)  live  beyond  their  means,  in  my 
judgment,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  poorer  they  get  the  prouder  they  are. 

P.  H.  H. — Farmers  who  are  industrious  and  economical,  raise  their  own  sup- 
plies, cultivate  cotton  and  tobacco  only  as  a  svirplus  crop,  are  generally  prosper- 
ous: while  those  who  adopt  the  one-crop  system,  buy  fertilizers  (commercial) 
largely  on  time,  depend  upon  the  merchants  for  supplies,  drink  whiskey  and  talk 
pontics,  it  only  takes  them  about  three  years  to  get  rid  of  their  property — then 
they  are  fit  subjects  for  the  Legislature,  Congress,  or  a  government  position  (pos- 
sibly revenue),  and  they  generally  get  it. 

What  the  farmers  most  need  is  consumers  who  have  the  money  to  pay  for  what 
they  buy,  such  as  milk,  butter,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  that  will  not  bear 
transportation — then  the  farmer  would  have  money  to  buy  his  clothing,  coffee, 
sugar,  &c.,  an(]  could  dictate  terms  to  the  merchant  without  any  combinations, 
and  would  not  have  to  depend  upon  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  get  a  wool  hat,  or 
a  pair  of  trace  chains. 

With  the  present  cheap  system  of  transportation,  it  will  not  do  to  make  grain  or 
meat  to  sell,  for  the  price  is  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  man  who  says 
that  North  Carolina  can  compete  with  the  West  in  making  grain  and  meat  is 
either  a  knave  or  a  tool. 

If  we  had  plenty  of  cash  paying  consumers,  such  as  laborers  in  factories  of  all 
kinds  usually  are,  and  farmers  would  attend  to  the  "odds  and  ends,"  and  not 
get  above  small  things,  they  could,  without  alliances  or  combinations,  bid  defi- 
ance to  monopolies  (such  as  telegraph),  tarifi^,  and,  with  the  help  of  God,  the 
Devil.  To  this  end.  manufactures  should  have  all  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment possible. 

All  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  homestead,  the  merchants,  the  tariff,  and  op- 
pressions generally,  is  made  mostly  by  men  who  have  worn  the  seats  of  their 
pants  out  on  goods  boxes  at  the  corner  grocery. 

Give  us  factories,  distribute  the  "surplus  "  among  the  ignorant  as  a  school  fund 
(as  provided  in  the  Blair  Bill),  then  while  |the  politicians,  the  merchants,  and 
monopolists  are  fighting  to  win  the  prize,  the  farmer  may  rest  (only  at  ni^ht)  on 
his  "  flowery  bed  of  ease."  I  believe  the  educational  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people  is  slowly  improving. 
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S.  J. — The  failure  of  the  crops  here  this  year  was  principally  due  to  the  late  wet 
and  cold  spring,  the  summer  drouth  and  September  freshets  and  overflows. 

W.  E.  B. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  what  an  average  crop  is  here,  as  we 
have  not  had  an  average  crop  in  this  section  for  several  years,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  crop  for  this  year  is  the  poorest  of  any.  A  severe  hail  storm  damaged 
those  it  struck  very  much  in  May.  Later  the  drouth,  and  then  the  excessive 
rains,  all  combined  to  make  our  crops  very  short. 

HAYWOOD. 

W.  S.  T. — In  our  county  there  is  considerable  wild  mountain  land,  which  sells 
at  an  average  of  about  two  dollars  per  acre,  except  where  large  bodies  are  bought, 
and  then  it  is  some  cheaper.  Our  mountain  lands  being  very  rich  and  well  tim- 
bered, produce  fine  wheat,  corn,  rye,  buckwheat,  clover,  grass  and  vegetables, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  peaks.  In  fact.  I  may  say  these  things 
will  grow  and  do  well  from  the  lowest  valleys  to  the  highest  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. Corn  does  not  do  so  well  on  the  mountains  as  it  does  in  the  valleys.  I  have 
such  a  variety  of  business  on  my  farm  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  cost  of 
farm  labor.  I  do  not  use  commercial  fertilizers,  but  depend  on  clover  and  barn  yard 
manure  to  keep  up  my  lands.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  production  of  my  farm  is 
150  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1866  and  1867,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  The  short- 
age in  our  county  this  .year  may  be  accounted  for  by  late  killing  frosts  in  the  spring, 
the  great  glut  of  rain  in  September,  and  a  wind  storm  that  did  considerable  dam- 
age to  corn  and  tobacco,  besides  heavy,  killing  frosts  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  farmers  in  our  county,  I  think,  are  tolerably  clear  of  debt  and  are  gener- 
ally sober  and  industrious.  They  are  also  uaaking  improvements  in  farming  and 
are  using  better  farming  implements  than  a  year  or  two  back.  There  are  some 
very  fine  tobacco  lands  in  this  county,  and  for  wheat,  oats,  clover,  grass,  cabbage, 
turnips,  &c..  I  think  is  as  good,  if  not  the  liest  county  in  western  North  Carolina, 
and  for  apples  it  can't  be  excelled  by  any. 

A.  G.  O. — The  twenty-five  acres  mentioned  is  all  that  I  work  in  grain  and 
meadow,  but  my  effort  is  to  make  all  I  use  at  home  and  have  plenty  of  fall  and 
winter  pasture  for  my  calves,  so  I  am  not  forced  to  make  large  crops  of  corn 
to  feed  through  the  long  winters  we  liave  in  this  county.  You  vvdll  see  that 
I  do  not  hire  much  field  help,  except  in  stacking  grass.  I  range  my  calves  in 
summer  and  have  some  fiftj'-five  acres  in  grass  that  I  pasture  in  late  fall  and 
early  spring.  My  father's  idea  was  to  make  more  corn  and  fatten  more  hogs 
than  his  neighbors.  But  the  All  Wise  Creator  made  and  adaj^ted  the  mountains 
to  the  growth  of  grass.  It  is  true,  that  it  takes  more  acres  to  graze  a  steer  in 
these  mountains;  but  we  have  more  acres  in  a  square  mile  in  these  hills  than 
there  is  in  a  level  country. 

Our  most  prosperous  farmers  are  those  that  depend  on  grass  to  feed  or  graze 
their  young  stock  until  about  the  first  of  January,  and  then  feed  on  the  cut  grass 
until  Marcli.     This  can  be  done  by  having  several  lots — say  one  lot  for  October, 
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one  for  November  and  one  for  December.  By  this  time  the  weather  is  very  cold, 
and  we  ought  to  stall  all  stock  in  bad  weather.  The  master  idea  is  this,  that  hill- 
sides will  wash  off  if  cultivated,  when,  if  they  are  sown  in  grass  and  clover, 
they  will  improve  all  the  while  and  yield  a  good  i^rofit. 

HENDERSON. 

C.  M. — Farmers  in  this  section  are  in  a  bad  condition,  money  is  very  scarce  and 
the  price  of  produce  so  low  that  it  don't  pay  to  raise  it.  I  think  a  stock,  or  no 
fence  law  should  be  adopted  for  the  whole  State.  Besides  being  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  labor,  it  would  save  large  quantities  of  grain  and  grass  now  destroyed 
by  stock  running  at  large.  The  fences  are  not  lawful  fences,  and  stock  go  right 
into  the  fields  without  any  trouble.  There  is  no  doubt  about  one  thing,  and  that 
is,  we  ought  to  have  better  fences  or  none  at  all. 

T.  J.  S.— The  crops  in  mj  neighborhood  are  as  good,  if  not  better  than  last  year. 
The  apple  crop  is  not  so  good,  the  cabbage  crop  better.  Wages  are  very  low,  for 
money  is  scarce. 

A.  Q.  M. — I  have  a  small  farm  in  cultivation,  and  upon  it  a  quarry  of  fire-proof 
soapstone,  apparently  in  almost  endless  quantity.  I  have  worked  up  and  sold  a 
small  quantity  of  it  for  fire  brick  for  coal  stoves  and  grates.  Two  years  ago  a 
great  many  farmers  in  this  county  became  interested  in  tobacco  growing,  and 
commenced  its  production,  but  nearlj^  all  who  went  into  it  lost  money,  and  have 
again  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  other  grain.  Not  a 
barn  of  tobacco  has  been  raised  in  my  neighborhood  this  year. 

HYDE. 

J.  H. — The  crops  in  my  township  were  damaged  greatly  by  the  drought  last 
summer.  We  cultivate  cotton  principally.  The  other  townships  cultivate  corn 
and  peas  mostly.  The  rice  crop  is  a  small  one  this  year:  most  all  our  farmers 
have  ceased  to  cultivate  it.  The  late  rains  have  greatly  improved  what  was  planted,, 
and  I  think  there  will  be  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  a  crop. 

Success  to  your  statistics. 

IREDELL. 

G.  F.  S. — The  reduced  average  was  occasioned  by  excessive  rains,  which  injured 
the  wheat,  produced  a  freshet,  destroyed  the  corn  crop  on  the  lowlands,  caused 
the  cotton  to  rot  and  rendei-ed  the  tobacco  crop  nearly  valueless. 

JACKSON. 

D.  S. — I  will  say  that  I  have  only  been  living  in  this  county  four  years,  and  the 
county  has  certainly  made  progress  since  I  moved  to  it,  especially  in  stock.  Our 
people  are  taking  an  interest  in  fine  stock,  sowing  clover  and  making  pastures. 
In  fact,  they  are  taking  a  great  deal  more  pains  in  farming  than  they  did  some 
few  years  ago. 

JOHNSTON. 

R.  J.  L. — The  farmers  in  this  township,  and  I  believe  in  the  county,  have  seen 
the  evil  of  being  so  badly  split  up,  and  are  now  working  more  uniformly  together. 
They  all  seem  to  have  hold  of  the  same  end  of  the  rope,  and  are  pulling  steadily 
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together.  If  we  could  liave  had  a  good  crop  year,  the  farmers  would  have  made 
twenty-five  per  cent,  above  an  average  crop,  by  better  farming  and  harder  work. 
They  are  less  in  debt  than  generally,  and  will  pay  out  easier  this  year  than  iisual. 
even  with  this  bad  crop. 

I  am  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  farmer,  and  sell  over  $12,000  worth  of  goods  to 
farmers,  and  I  know  they  are  in  much  better  circumstances  than  previous  to  this 
year. 

JONES. 

B.  B. — Some  of  your  questions  are  difficult  to  answer.  I  send  you  a  statement  of 
a  three  horse  farm  crop  cultivated  by  hired  labor.  We  sometimes  have  our  crops 
cultivated  on  shares,  which  amounts  to  about  the  same,  the  landlord  furnishing 
everything  except  the  labor.    The  laborer  feeds  himself. 

This  farm  contains  about  seven  hundred  acres  of  land,  two  hundred  acres  of 
which  is  cleared  and  in  cultivation.  One  half  of  the  cleared  land  is  cultivated 
each  alternate  year,  the  half  not  in  cultivation  yielding  no  income  except  as  a 
pasture  for  cattle.  The  woods  land  yields  no  income  and  is  used  only  for  fire- 
wood and  rail  timber  for  the  farm. 

Average  expense  of  a  one-horse  crop — 33  acres  : 

1  man  hired  10  months,  at  $8  per  month . . .   $  80  00 

1  boy,  or  woman,  10  months,  at  $6.50  per  month 65  00 

Rations  for  the  two  above,  at  $8  per  month 80  00 

Land  rent  of  1-horse  farm 105  00 

Hire  of  1  mule  to  cultivate  crop 30  00 

Use  of  farming  implements 10  00 

Cost  of  feed  for  mule 60  00 


$.  430  00 
3 


Expense  of  3-horse  crop $1,290  00 

Average  crop  produced  on  a  1-horse  farm: 

5  bales  of  cotton 

60  barrels  of  corn  (long  and  short) 

6  stacks  of  fodder 

Field  peas  (not  gathered) 

50  bushels  sweet  potatoes 

50  bushels  ground  peas 

Butter  and  cattle  sold 


Value  of  3-horse  crop $1,353  00 

The  above  represents  about  an  average  crop  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I  think  it 
is  about  the  average  for  the  county.     Some  make  more:  others  make  less. 


$ 

200  Oa 

135  00 

36  00 

10  00 

15  00 

25  00 

30  00 

$ 

451  00 

3 
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J-  P. — The  report  I  send  is  not  positively  correct,  as  I  have  not  kept  accounts 
this  year.  In  addition  to  my  farm  I  have  a  ginning  business  of  over  five  hundred 
bales  a  year,  and  the  farm  team  have  to  do  the  carting  for  it.  Next  year,  being 
1889,  a  correct  account  of  everything  should  be  kept,  so  as  to  report  easily  to  the 
census  taker  in  the  year  1890.  I  do  not  raise  truck,  but  simply  cotton,  corn  and 
meat,  and  farm  supplies  for  my  family.  My  farm  is  near  the  town  of  PoUocks- 
ville,  and  has  good  buildings  on  it. 

B. — The  condition  of  odr  farmers  is  very  little,  if  any,  better  than  one  year 
ago.  The  corn  crop  is  not  so  good  as  last  year,  while  cotton  is  a  little  better.  Our 
farmers  are  looking  up  a  little  on  hay  raising,  and,  I  think,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
make  it  a  profitable  crop.  We  are  troubled  with  hog  cholera,  and  that,  together 
with  short  corn  crops,  will  make  meat  scarce;  bvit  the  farmers  seem  to  be  in  good 
si^irits.  We  have  a  good  school  running  all  through  the  year,  and  well  attended. 
Therefore  we  have  cause  to  rejoice  and  be  glad. 

LENOIR. 

W.  L.  K. — This  is  a  bad  year  for  me  to  give  the  answers  you  request,  for  several 
reasons:  1st.  I  used  this  year  exactly  double  the  amount  of  fertilizers  that  I 
usually  do-all  of  which  was  almost  a  total  loss,  on  account  of  the  excessive  rains. 
2d.  The  season  has  been  an  extraordinary  one.  We  have  suffered  seriously  from 
both  wet  weather  and  drought. 

I  value  my  farm,  including  a  new  ten  thousand  dollar  residence,  at  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  complete  running  order.  I  average  a  net  profit  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  per  year,  outside  of  my  family  expenses,  which  are  not  less  than 
one  thousand  dollars.  I  farm  with  hired  labor,  paying  the  men  monthly,  and 
women  weekly,  in  cash.     I  buy  nothing  on  time. 

C.  P.  D. — The  farming  interest  of  the  whole  State,  so  far  as  my  information 
extends,  is  much  depressed;  farmers  are  considerably  in  debt  and  discouraged, 
and  without  a  more  scientific  method  of  farming  in  the  future,  oi^pression  will 
be  bound  to  overtake  them.  Farmers  must  evidently  get  to  raising  their  own 
sujjplies  at  home,  before  they  will  succeed  in  making  fai'ming  pay.  The  tenant 
system  will  not  work  successfuU}';  many  of  the  best  farms  in  this  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  been  run  down  and  well  nigh  ruined  and  exhausted  by 
this  system.  The  present  system  ought  to  be  abolished;  the  farms  worked  by 
hired  labor  at  good  wages — hired  by  the  year.  One  good  hand  will  do  the  work 
of  three  sorry  ones.  Farmei's  should  by  all  means  organize  themselves  into  one 
solid  brotherhood,  by  which,  they  could  establish  their  cotton  seed  oil  mills, 
machine  sliops,  salt  works,  besides  all  other  manufacturing  establishments,  that 
are  much  needed  within  the  borders  of  our  own  State,  and  thereby  save  millions  of 
dollars  that  we  have  to  send  elsewhere  to  supply  our  demands.  Much  good  can 
be  added  to  our  agricultui-al  interest  by  occasionally  placing  men  in  office  who 
have  some  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  and  would  contribute  essentially  to 
the  countrv's  need  in  that  direction,  who,  with  hearts  and  minds  interest3d  in  the 
great  and  grand  tillage  of  the  soil,  would,  -with  a  never  tiring  vigilance,  arouse 
and  enthuse  the  lethargic  yeomanry  of  the  land,  for,  within  my  observation,  with 
some  exceptions,  they  are  the  most  indifferent,  dormant,  "  while  away  life"  peo- 
ple on  this  terrestial  sphere. 
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T.  P. — This  township  lies  on  the  South  Fork  River,  and  the  recent  rains  destroyed 
a  great  deal  of  low  land  corn. 

As  there  are  two  tenants  on  the  same  plantation  who  have  done  about  the 
same,  I  have  found  it  very  hard  to  estimate  the  costs  of  the  farm.  Our  mills,, 
which  are  run  from  September  to  March,  bothered  me  a  great  deal  to  separate 
the  expenses.  But  outside  of  that,  there  is  always  enough  made  on  tlie  farm  to- 
meet  all  the  fanaily  expenses  each  year. 

Agriculture  in  this  section,  if  anything,  is  on  the  decline.  Tliere  is  too  much 
commercial  fertilizers  used;  too  much  Western  bacon,  corn  and  flour  purchased  by 
the  farmers,  for  their  own  good.  They  have  been  depending  too  much  upon  cot- 
ton; especially  is  this  the  case  with  tenants.  Everything  grows  and  does  well 
here.  Tobacco  has,  of  late  years,  been  cultivated  by  some,  and  has  clone  well — 
bringing  as  high  as  ten  dollars  per  pound,  though,  of  course,  this  was  choice. 

MCDOWELL. . 

W.  A.  McC. — There  is  some  very  valuable  land  in  this  county.  Three-fourths 
are  pine  ridges  and  rocky,  large  mountains,  &c.,  while  bottoms  on  the  streams 
are  generally  fine.  Three-fourths  would  hardly  sell  for  the  price  charged  by  the 
State  for  vacant  land.     So  you  see  it  is  mere  guess  work  to  get  at  an  average. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  decayed  leaves  in  the  vicinity  of  farms  that  indus- 
trious farmers  can  use  to  enrich  their  land,  without  purchasing  guanos,  or  any- 
thing to  keep  up  the  land.  Many  are  so  negligent  that  they  wear  oiit  their  lands 
and  abandon  them  and  let  all  go  to  waste. 

MECKLENBURG. 

S.  W.  R. — As  I  have  not  kept  an  accurate  account  of  expenditures  and  income, 
I  can  only  approximate  some  answers.  While  I  put  down  the  average  crop  at 
fifty  per  cent.,  sonae  portions  of  the  county  may  be  considerably  above  that  figure. 
Though  I  know  one  township — Paw  Creek — that  will  not  average  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Again,  the  loss,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  corn  on  the  low 
lands,  by  the  long  continued  freshets,  reduces  our  averaging  considerably.  The 
people  are  cutting  all  the  crab  grass  and  all  other  grasses  that  will  do  for  forage, 
as  the  unprecedented  amount  of  rain  almost  entirelj/  ruined  our  fodder. 

H.  D.  S. — We  had  a  ten  weeks'  drought  here,  which  cut  the  crops  off  more  than 
half.  Our  farmers  are  growing  poorer — leading  causes  are  extravagant  living, 
■excessive  use  of  commercial  manures  at  prices  that  don't  pay,  the  mortgage  sys- 
tem of  buying  supplies  on  time  at  ruinous  prices;  and,  I  might  add,  that  a  great 
deal  of  land  is  cultivated  too  poor  to  yield  any  profit  above  the  cost  of  culture. 

MONTGOMERY. 

R.  T.  S. — I  would  remark  that  in  my  township  (Cheek's  Creek)  %ve  have  a  good 
deal  of  land  of  a  low,  wet  nature.  The  best  lands  we  have  are  worthless,  because 
we,  or  a  part  of  lis,  cannot  drain  our  lands,  and  the  neighbors  below  us  will  not 
drain  theirs.  The  Legislature  did  pass  an  act  in  regard  to  drainage,  but  it  is  almost 
inoperative,  and  if  you  can  get  a  better  one  passed  by  the  next  Legislature,  you 
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will  have  done  the  State  a  gi"eat  service,  by  placing  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best 
land  in  cultivation.  » 

MOORE. 

J.  J.  E. — Owing  to  wet  weather  in  the  spring,  commercial  fertilizers  did  but 
little  good,  while  the  drouth  in  summer  cut  crops  very  short. 

There  is  but  little  legislation  that  is  of  any  benefit  to  the  farmer,  and  to  say  the 
least,  the  farmer  must  have  suitable  recognition  at  the  hands  of  our  legislative 
bodies,  for  labor,  applied  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth,  is  the  only  creator 
of  wealth,  and  capital  presents  a  strange  anomaly  when  it  rises  superior  to  its 
creator,  and  becomes  a  power  of  oppression.  Our  banking  system,  legalized  trusts. 
&c. ,  are  but  so  many  means  of  robbing  the  farmer  and  laboring  man.  • 

J.  W.  S. — This  year  has  been  a  very  unfavorable  one  for  the  farmers  in  this 
section.  Wheat  and  other  small  grain  came  in  very  short.  Our  summer  crops 
were  cut  off  by  a  ninety  days  drought.  Then  followed,  in  September,  excessive 
rains,  which  cavised  rust  in  cotton,  and  the  corn  rotted  in  the  fields.  The  dry 
weather  has  also  destroyed  a  promising  acorn  crop.  The  rains  came  too  late  to 
materially  benefit  any  crops  in  this  vicinity,  except  potatoes. 

PAMLICO. 

C.  S. — The  value  of  land  in  this  coimty  is  not  any  higher,  if  as  high  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  mainly  because  of  short  crops  and  consequent  scarcity  of  money. 
Crops  have  been  small  for  the  past  seven  years.  We  have  had  too  much  rain  and 
too  many  bugs  for  the  success  of  crops. 

PASQUOTANK. 

J.  R.  E. — Money  to  farmers  comes  "'few  and  far  between.'"  It  takes  about 
ninety  per  cent,  to  pay  for  the  labor  to  produce  and  market  crop,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  interest  on  capital  invested  in  farm  lands,  &c.  It  costs  about  forty 
cents  a  bushel  to  produce  and  market  corn.  The  Bulletin  estimates  forty-four 
cents  per  bushel.  The  cost  on  a  pound  of  cotton  is  estimated  at  eight  to  nine 
cents.  Under  tlie  present  system  of  buying  and  selling,  it  is  about  all  that  a 
farmer  can  do  to  eke  out  a  fried-meat  and  bread  existence,  with  but  few  of  the 
luxuries,  unless  he  sails,  for  a  time,  on  borrowed  money.  Amid  the  low  prices  for 
him  to  take,  the  high  prices  for  him  to  give,  and  the  accumulations  of  tax  moneys 
extorted  from  him,  he  is  not  resting  upon  a  bed  of  roses.  But  with  plenty  of 
faith  and  plenty  of  pluck,  the  better  time  is  coming,  coming.  May  the  Lord 
speed  its  coming. 


A.  J.  M. — Concerning  farming,  I  have  but  few  remarks  to  make.  The  most  im- 
portant points  inmy  farming,  I  consider,  are  to  raise  my  own  fertilizers,  buy  nothing 
only  as  I  can  pay  for  it,  owe  no  man  anything  but  good  will,  curtail  acreage  to  as 
small  a  compass  as  possible,  make  it  rich,  plant  in  time,  work  in  time,  always  push 
my  work  and  never  let  it  j^ush  me.  The  drier  the  land  the  more  successful  in 
making  good  crops.     These  are  my  views. 

"^  I  will  mention  a  circumstance  in  farming  that  came  within  my  own  experience : 
Last  summer  I  took  200  loads  of  oak  leaves  and  loam,  one  barrel  of  rock  lime,  one 
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bushel  of  salt,  and  put  it  altogether  in  July  and  August,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  fol- 
lowing June,  when  I  put  it  in  the  drill  and  set  out  potato  sprouts  over  it.  A  better 
yield  I  never  saw  for  the  same  amount  of  labor. 

PERSON. 

D.  W.  B. — You  will  see  by  the  estimate  given  that  the  farms  in  this  county  will 
not  pay  expenses  this  year.  There  is  not  one  farmer  in  ten  who  will  make  out  of 
his  crop  enough  to  pay  the  hired  labor.  Seasons  were  very  poor  in  this  section 
this  summer.  The  rains,  being  late,  did  more  harm  than  good.  Farming  for  the 
past  six  or  seven  years  has  been  a  drag  in  this  locality,  and  very  little  money  has 
been  made.  In  fact,  to  average  the  crops  for  that  length  of  time,  the  income  will 
not  exceed  but  little,  if  any  the  expenses.  Last  year  every  one  made  some  money, 
but  the  expenses  for  1888  will  eat  up  the  income  for  1887. 

PITT. 

G.  T.  T. — This  year  we  pay  ten  dollars  per  month  for  good  negro  hands,  or  forty 
cents  by  the  day;  seventy-five  cents  per  day  for  canaling  and  digging  marl,  board 
included;  common  hands  eight  to  nine  dollars  per  month,  or  thirty  to  thirty-five 
cents  per  day;  women  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  cash.  I  know  that 
these  figures  are  very  small  and  would  be  laughed  at  by  a  man  from  the  protect- 
ive North. 

Cotton  here  governs  labor,  no  matter  what  corn  is  worth  or  how  fair  the  yield 
may  be. 

Strange  to  say,  but  nevertheless  true,  the  condition  of  the  negroes  here  is  not 
so  deplorable  as  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  when  crops  and  prices  first  failed.  They 
find  that  their  labor  is  not  in  so  great  demand,  therefore  they  are  a  little  more 
careful  as  to  how  the  dollar  is  spent. 

There  is  at  present  very  little  building  either  in  the  country  or  neighboring- 
villages. 

Farm  tenants  are  nearly  all  run  by  the  merchants,  and  are  often  caught  by  them 
also,  and  the  tenants  come  off  poor,  leaving  the  farm  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
The  Legislature  should,  by  all  means,  abolish  the  crop  mortgage  system.  It  will 
benefit  the  land  owners  and  free  the  poor  tenants  from  a  life  worse  than  slavery. 
Down  with  homesteads  !  Down  with  the  mortgages  !  Down  with  all  trusts  !  Cut 
down  the  tariff,  and  let  the  farmers  get  one  more  long  breath. 

W.  E.  W. — For  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  bad  crops,  most  especially  this 
year.  Of  course  we  cannot  give  you  an  accurate  estimate,  as  we  do  not  knovs' 
until  we  gather;  but  such  is  the  prospect  now.  We  had  a  very  good  cotton  crop 
in  this  county,  better  than  anywhere  else  I  have  seen  (and  I  have  been  over  the 
State  considerably),  until  the  great  rains — cotton  is  awfully  used  up,  the  lower 
bolls  rotten,  especially  those  that  had  opened.  It  is  raining  to-day,  cold  and 
windy.  I  have  never  been  so  late  as  now  picking,  and  my  neighbors  are  in  the 
same  "  box." 

F.  W. — If  there  were  more  attention  given  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  peas  and 
potatoes,  which  would  increase  the  supply  of  pork.  I  think  the  farmers  would  do 
better;  but  cotton  seems  to  be  the  main  aim  for  a  money  crop.     Labor  continues 
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to  grow  worse,  and  without  some  change  for  the  better,  I  don't  see  what  we  will 
do.     The  future  outlook  is  gloomy.  ' 

I  have  not  estimated  crop  from  tenants,  as  your  blank  does  not  require  it.  (But 
for  interest  in  tenants'  crops,  I  would  be  worse  off  than  when  I  commenced.) 

This  has  been  one  of  the  worst  years  for  cultivating  crops  in  this  neighborhood 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  backward  spring,  with  late  frost,  caased  bad  stands,  and 
was  followed  in  June  and  July  with  heavy  rains  and  winds,  which  seemed  to  drive 
down  into  our  sandy  lands  the  entire  strength  of  the  manure,  thereby  starving 
the  crops  out;  and  then,  in  August,  a  long  drought  helped  to  finish  up  the  bad 
reverses  the  crops  had  undergone.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
very  forward  corn,  saved  some  good  fodder,  but  ordinarily  the  crop  of  fodder  was 
ruined  or  badly  damaged. 

This  is  the  third  poor  crop  we  have  had,  but  this  year  is  the  poorest  on  my  farm 
since  1867.  You  see,  from  the  rei^ort,  there  is  no  money  saved,  and  I  will  be  pleased 
in  the  wind  up  to  find  I  am  no  worse  off  than  when  I  began.  Last  year,  owing 
to  cholera  in  my  hogs.  I  failed  to  raise  my  meat,  and  was  compelled  to  buy  nearly 
as  much  as  I  usually  sell.  My  prospects  would  be  good  this  year  if  corn  was  more 
plentiful.  However,  I  hope  I  shall  raise  enough  pork  to  run  me  throvigh  next 
year. 


W.  R.  J. — We  realize  the  depression  of  all  sorts  of  business  in  this  country,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  Something  will  have  to  be  done  in  reference 
to  finance  or  we  will  greatly  suffer.  I  do  not  see  how  our  people  will  be  able  to 
pay  their  taxes  this  year. 

We  have  an  abundant  crop  and  would  be  all  right  only  for  money.  We  are 
much  discoviraged  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  currency. 

J.  G. — I  give  you  as  correct  statement  as  I  can  under  the  circumstances. 
I  work  hired  labor  altogether.    I  do  not  raise  cotton,  but  raise  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
^potatoes  and  sorghum,  and  cultivate  bottom  lands.     Our  corn  crop  was  not  hurt 
by  rains.     We  made  a  full  average  crop  of  corn,  while  wheat  yielded  about  half 
a  crop. 

RANDOLPH. 

H.  M.  J. — Owing  to  drought,  crops  are  far  below  the  average  as  to  corn  and 
wheat.  Oats  are  good.  The  cotton  crop  is  Jbelow  an  average.  I  have  made  no 
report  of  my  tenants.     I  and  family  perform  the  labor. 

The  crops  in  this  portion  of  this  county  will  not  average  more  than  sixty-five 
per  cent. ;  in  other  portions  of  the  county  perhaps  they  will  average  seventy-five  per 
cent.  Much  of  the  present  corn  crop  has  been  destroyed  by  high  waters  of  recent 
date. 

Q.  M.  G.— We  have  had  quite  a  changeable  season  this  year.  We  had  a  late, 
cool,  wet  spring,  with  constant  high  winds;  a  very  hot,  dry  summer,  and  very 
wet  fall.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  small,  except  grass.  Cotton  comes  the  nearest 
an  average  crop  of  any  other  crop  we  have  in  this  township.  The  outlook  is 
gloomy  in  the  extreme  for  farmers  the  coming  year. 
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RICHMOND. 

J.  C. — Farmers  have  had  various  drawbacks  this  year  in  this  county.  In  the 
first  place,  a  very  cold,  wet  spring  to  commence  witli.  Then  there  was  a  severe 
drought  through  June  and  July;  then  another  short  drought  in  August;  then  in 
September  excessive  rains  and  crops  destroyed  by  freshets.  On  the  night  of 
September  29th,  there  was  a  frost  which  destroyed  the  pea  crop  and  a  great  deal 
of  late  fodder,  hay,  &c.  Cotton  was  not  damaged  so  much.  All  these  disasters 
the  farmer  looks  for,  but  always  hopes  they  wall  not  come;  but  when  they  do 
come,  he  meets  them  not  in  wrath,  and  not  in  sorrow,  but  with  an  even  temper: 
for  he  knows  the  hand  of  Providence  is  in  it.     We  hope  to  pull  through. 

Rough  feed  will  be  very  scarce ;  fodder  mostly  lost ;  also  grass  killed  by  the  frost. 

D.  L.  R. — The  farmers  of  this  section  generally  denounce  the  trust  companies, 
and  think  Congress  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  suppress  them  at  once.  Farmers 
need  more  law  in  their  favor  and  less  in  favor  of  monopolies  and  trust  companies. 
Hard  and  systematic  w-ork  and  rotation  of  crops  will  bring  up  their  impoverished 
lands.  We  need  the  law  so  changed  tliat  we  can  have  cheaper  clothing  and  other 
necessary  articles;  we  need  more  home-made  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  molasses,  &c. 
People  calculate  in  the  spring  to  make  too  much,  and  when  gathering  time  comes, 
it  finds  them  behind.  To  illustrate:  A  man  says  in  the  spring  I  wall  make  five 
bales  of  cotton  this  year — at  forty  dollars  per  bale,  will  be  two  hundred  dollars; 
I  can  buy  forty  dollars'  worth  guano  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars'  worth  of 
rations,  clothing,  &c. ,  and  pay  out.  So  he  goes  ahead  and  trades  two  hundred 
dollars'  worth  with  some  merchant,  giving  a  mortgage  on  his  crop.  Drouth  comes 
along,  or  too  much  rain,  or  the  grass  gets  the  better  of  him,  and  his  crop  is  cut 
short,  perhaps  fifty  dollars.  So  when  he  comes  to  settle  with  the  merchant  he 
finds  himself  fifty  dollars  behind;  and  so  on,  he  keeps  falling  behind  until  the 
first  thing  he  know^s,  he  is  sold  out,  root  and  branch. 

ROCKINGHAM. 

A.  F.  N. — I  have  tried  to  answ^er  your  questions,  and  as  I  have  given  the  matter 
attention  to  some  extent,  I  believe  I  am  near  correct.  You  will  see  that  my  crop 
is  put  above  the  average  crop.  From  the  best  information,  the  wheat  crop  did 
not  average  over  six  bushels  to  one  sown,  while  I  averaged  ten.  The  oat  crop  was 
about  the  same.  What  brings  down  the  average  is  the  tobacco  crop,  it  being  our 
money  crop,  which  is  thought  to  be  from  one-third  to  one-half  destroyed  by  frost. 
Owing  to  so  much  rain,  we  could  not  save  our  crops.  Besides,  crops  here  were 
greatly  damaged  by  high  water.  The  farmers  in  this  section  are  down  in  the 
mouth  to  some  extent. 

J.  V.  P. — This  is  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  the  questions  asked.  The  frost  on  the 
night  of  the  29th  September  killed  one-third  of  the  tobacco  crop.  The  freshets 
ruined  a  good  per  cent,  of  the  corn  on  the  river  bottoms  and  the  hay  on  the  low 
^ands.  In  fact,  this  has  been  a  very  unsatisfactory  year  for  farming  operations. 
The  spring  was  very  wet  and  the  summer  very  dry. 

Should  tobacco  go  up  on  account  of  the  frost,  my  tobacco  crop  w^ould  probably 
bring  more  than  the  estimate. 

Winter  oats  sowed  in  August  and  September  are  looking  well, 
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ROWAN. 

A.  T. — In  a  great  part  of  this  county,  not  more  than  half  crops  will  be  sared. 
Upland  corn  was  injured  by  the  drouth,  while  in  the  bottoms  it  was  badly  dam- 
aged by  heavy  rains  and  the  overflowing  of  creeks  and  rivers. 

RUTHERFORD. 

Wm.  W. — This  year  has  been  a  very  bad  crop  year.  The  spring  was  cold  and 
wet  up  to  the  last  of  June,  followed  by  a  drouth  of  eight  weeks;  then  the 
rain  set  in  again,  and  during  the  three  first  weeks  in  September  it  rained  nearly 
all  the  time.  Two  freshets  damaged  the  crops  a  great  deal.  It  is  hard  to  tell  to 
what  extent  the  crops  were  damaged,  as  the  corn  is  not  gathered  yet.  We  had 
frost  on  the  29th  of  September  that  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  late  crops. 

W.  H.  H. — In  my  opinion,  the  farmers  of  this  county  are  improving  in  their 
methods  of  cultivating  their  crops  and  farming  generally.  On  account  of  late 
spring,  crops  were  late  starting,  and  cotton  was  badly  damaged  by  the  early  kill- 
ing frost,  and  bottom  land  being  wet  so  long,  and  overflowed  at  times,  cut  corn 
short,  too. 

T.  F.  T. — -The  mode  of  farming  in  this  county  is  improving  considerably;  im- 
proved implements  are  being  used  to  some  extent  all  over  the  county;  farmers 
prepare  their  land  better  and  cultivate  better  than  they  did  some  years  ago.  There 
is  still  room  for  improvement. 

SAMPSON. 

J.  M.  M. — It  M^ould  doubtless  be  better  to  allow  magistrates  more  jurisdiction  in 
-various  cases.  If  the  whipping  post  were  established  it  would  probably  prevent 
much  jietit  larceny,  provided  the  offenders  were  disfranchised.  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  cease  mixing  convict  laborers  with  hired  laborers,  because  it  tends  to 
corrupt  the  latter  ?  Those  old  in  crime,  say  under  sentence  of  five  or  ten  years  in 
the  penitentiary,  ought  not  be  allowed  to  remain  among  good,  law-abiding  people, 
or  even  among  respectable  negroes.  It  would  be  advisable  for  laws  to  be  enacted 
to  send  vicious  negroes,  who  have  violated  the  laws,  to  Liberia. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  considerable  good  in  restor- 
ing the  farming  interests  to  a  condition  approaching  a  state  of  former  times,  and 
when  its  business  agency  system  gets  in  f  uU  operation,  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  making  better  the  condition  of  the  farmer  and  farm  laborer.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  farmer  to  plant  less  cotton  and  plant  more  small  grain,  and  give 
more  attention  to  stock  raising;  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
guano  entirely,  or  at  least  to  use  a  great  deal  less  than  they  have  heretofore  used. 
It  would  be  advisable  for  them  not  to  use  jute  bagging  for  anything,  but  to  adopt 
a  bagging  for  cotton  and  for  shipping  grain  made  entirely  of  cotton  goods,  and  to 
use  no  guano  unless  sacked  in  cotton  goods  made  of  inferior  cotton. 

STANLY. 

J.  M.  W. — I  do  not  attend  to  my  farm  in  person,  but  have  it  divided  into  three 
distinct  one  horse  farms,  and  furnish  stock,  land,  tools,  feed  for  the  stock,  one- 
half  the  guano,  advance  supplies  when  needed,  and  go  halves  with  each  tenant. 
I  have  been  doing  this  for  ten  years,  but  it  does  not  pay  and  will  bankrupt  any 
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land  owner  in  time.  I  have  good  lands  in  cultivation.  But  very  few  farmers 
are  making  it  pay  and  give  their  attention  to  tlie  work,  and  I  do  not  know  hardly 
one  renter  or  share  farmer  that  makes  any  money  for  self  or  the  land  owner. 

The  corn  crop  was  injured  in  this  and  adjacent  count'es  by  drouth,  and  the  late 
excessive  rains  did  great  damage  to  the  cotton  crop,  and  it  is  believed  that  not 
more  than  half  crop  can  be  saved.  We  also  had  a  large  frost  on  the  30lh  Septem- 
ber, and  several  light  ones  since. 

Pee  Dee  and  Rocky  rivers  have  been  very  high,  and  have  destroyed  all  the  finest 
corn  and  cotton  on  their  broad  bottoms.     T^e  M'heat  crop  was  a  failure. 

Labor  is  much  more  pliable  than  it  was  a  few  years  back. 

STOKES. 

A.  M.  B. — -The  farming  interest  in  this  portion  of  the  State  is  rapidly  progress- 
ing. The  farmers  are  turning  th^ir  attention  more  to  raising  of  grasses  and 
clover;  they  have  quit  the  one-crop  systeai,  which  was  tobacco.  We  are  raising 
more  grain — wheat,  rye  and  oats — and  improving  our  lands.  We  have  a  healthy 
section  of  country;  pure  water;  plenty  of  valuable  timber  and  the  grandest  water 
power  the  State  affords;  minerals  of  nearly  every  description,  which,  in  my  opin- 
will  soon  be  developed.  Our  soil  is  adapted  to  fine  tobacco,  wheat,  rye.  oats  and 
corn;  also  to  grasses  and  clover.  This  portion  of  the  State  is  a'so  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  fine  fi-uits.  The  financial  panic  his  somewhat  injured  the 
fai-naing  class,  but  we  still  hope  and  look  for  a  speedy  relief. 

SWAIN. 

S.  B.  G. — I  sell  but  very  little  grain;  think  it  better  to  sell  it  in  live  stock.  I 
hire  most  all  my  farm  work  done,  as  my  boys  are  in  school,  and  I  am  a  crippled 
Con  fed. 

In  regard  to  the  average  crops,  I  do  not  include  wheat.  Wheat  is  not  more 
than  one-foui'th  crop  this  year. 

I  am  running  a  country  store  in  connection  with  my  farm,  and  it  takes  both 
farm  and  store  to  keep  up  my  family.  Sometimes  my  farm  work  is  very  badly 
done,  as  many  hired  hands  only  care  for  the  wages  and  to  get  in  their  time. 

H.  J.  B. — We  have  about  an  average  crop  in  this  county.  Corn  is  over  an 
average;  wheat,  oats  and  tobacco  under  an  average — bat  taking  the  whole,  it  is 
about  an  average  in  value. 

As  to  my  own  affairs,  I  keep  stock  enougli  to  consume  all  that  I  make,  and  my 
sales  of  stock  per  year  will  average  three  liundred  dullars.  I  make  my  own  fer- 
tilizers. 

H.  D.  C. — I  am  iiot  a  man  of  a  family,  but  a  farmer  working  on  my  father's 
farm  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  have  given  you.  as  near  as  possible,  the  cor- 
rect answers  to  the  questions,  except  as  to  land — that  is  the  average  price  per  aci-e. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  stated  rather  too  high  a  price.  Land  does  not  bring  as  much 
(that  is  per  acre)  as  it  did  five  years  ago,  and  the  probability  is  the  price  of  land 
will  still  come  down. 

W.  H.  Q. — The  figures  given'you  are  as  accurate  as  my  memory  can  calculate 
-without  memorandum.     All  kinds  of  produce  have  been  extremely  low  this  year 
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and  labor  has  commanded  a  reasonable,  or  average,  price.  It  is  hard  to  give  the 
true  value  of  land  per  acre  in  my  county,  ft-om  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much 
rough,  mountainous,  wild  forest  land  that  is  worth  but  little.  The  price  of  land 
runs  from  about  one  dollar  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

^  TRANSYLVANIA. 

T.  W. — Until  within  about  the  past  two  years,  agriculture  was  at  a  stand  still, 
or  rather  on  the  decline,  but  since  that  time,  with  our  railroad  prospects,  there 
seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  improvement  amongst  our  farmers  generally. 

The  attention  is  not  given  to  stock  raising  that  shovild  be  given  to  it,  neither  to 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,  particularly  in  regard  to  horses.  Our  grade  of  cat- 
tle, except  on  a  few  farms,  is  very  inferior.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
sheep,  although  more  thought  has  been  given  the  more  improved  breeds  intro- 
duced, much  to  our  advantage. 

Our  bottom  lands  on  French  Broad  river  vary  much  in  value,  for  although  some 
would  sell  at  $70  and  $75  per  acre,  some  would  be  dear  at  little  more  than  half  that 
amount. 

TYRRELL. 

J.  Gr.  B. — Some  land  in  this  county  sells  for  twenty  dollars,  and  some  for  fifty 
cents  per  acre.  Fifty  cent  land  is  swamp  and  savannah  land,  with  no  good 
timber  on  it.  The  farming  interest  in  my  neighborhood  is  not  pushed  with  the 
interest  it  should  be,  because  the  majority  of  the  working  men  are  fishermen  and 
attend  to  that  interest  most.  There  are  several  large  timber  firms  in  this  county 
who  are  cutting  pine  and  juniper  timber  and  give  employment  to  many  hands  at 
better  wages  than  they  can  get  on  the  farm. 

The  figures  I  send  to  you  are  j  ust  the  opinion  of  myself.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  county  ran  behind  for  the  past  few  years.  The 
great  trouble  with  us  is,  we  have  learned  to  live  too  fast  for  our  income;  there  are 
too  many  pretty  things  made  to  sell,  which  are  no  profit  and  could  be  done  with- 
out, but  the  people  like  them  and  buy  them  too  much  for  the  amount  that  is  their 
pocket-books. 

UNION. 

W.  W.  W. — The  laborers  in  my  neighborhood  are  negroes  and  they  are  very 
much  demoralized.  At  present,  I  make  very  little  clear  money  on  my  farm — I 
do  not  think  I  make  more  than  six  per  cent,  clear,  and  that  is  about  an  average 
of  our  township  (Jackson);  I  think  this  would  be  a  very  fair  average  of  what  is 
made  in  the  county. 

The  lands  in  my  section  have  mostly  been  cleared  and  worn  out — that  is,  the 
virgin  soil  is  mostly  gone.  Lands  are  washing  away  every  year,  and  very  little 
improvement  is  being  made;  very  little  manuring  or  renovating  of  the  soil;  very 
little  manures  made  on  the  farms;  most  of  the  fertilizers  used  are  commercial. 
Cotton  is  our  chief  money  crop.  Lands  worked  in  cotton  will  wash  more  than 
any  other  crop.  The  lands  in  my  section  are  as  low  now  per  acre  as  they  were 
fifteen  years  ago:  that  is.  our  farming  lands  away  from  the  towns. 
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D.  P.  M. — The  answer  to  question  4  may  appear  singular  without  an  explana- 
tion. There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  land  embraced  in  the  wor-d  cultivation  that 
is  what  we  call  waste  land.  It  is  in  process  of  recuperation,  and  although  culti- 
vated, it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  vegetable  growth  to  plow  under  as  a 
fertilizer.  It  not  only  does  not  pay  its  expense,  but  adds  an  expense  to  better 
land. 

The  answer  to  question  12  embraces  the  services  of  myself,  wife,  three  grown 
children,  and  three  whose  ages  range  as  follows  :  fourteen,  twelve  and  nine  years. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimate  is  not  too  large. 

The  answers  herein  given  are  not  guess  work,  but  are  in  accordance  with  my 
farm  account  book. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  present  system  of  farming  does  more  than  pa.y  custo- 
mary wages  and  furnish  employment  for  the  masses  engaged  in  it. 

If  the  acreage  of  cotton  could  be  curtailed  to  just  half  what  it  now  is,  and 
home  supplies  were  produced  on  the  remaining  half,  farming  would  be  much  more 
remunerative,  but  the  trouble  is  that  almost  everybody  is  more  or  less  in  debt, 
and  are  forced,  they  think,  to  produce  an  excess  of  cotton,  for  money  with  which 
to  pay  interest.  Without  a  radical  change,  and  that  very  soon,  the  evil  day  is 
not  far  distant. 

T.  C. — Mortgages  and  the  preeent  cropping  system  are  the  great  drawbacks  to 
farming — to  the  landlord,  the  tenant  and  the  land — and  by  way  of  suggesting  some- 
thing that  would  help  the  farmer,  I  would  say  that  as  the  State  guarantees  that 
mortgages  can  be  collected  on  becoming  due,  so  should  the  State  require  that,  on 
a  mortgage  given  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  farmer  while  making  a  crop,  no 
more  than  a  specified  per  cent,  should  be  charged,  and  a  commission  of  three  or 
more  should  be  appointed  to  see  that  the  act  is  not  violated,  and  with  power  to 
examine  books  and  witnesses,  so  that  farmers  should  have  some  chance  of  redress. 
The  per  centage  might  be  started  at  two  per  cent,  per  month  (for  the  time  the  ac- 
count run)  above  the  cash  price  of  the  goods  in  open  market,  and  see  how  that 
would  work. 

W.  H.  C. — The  crops  in  this  section  were  cut  off  about  one-half  by  unfavorable 
seasons  and  early  frost.  Still,  we  are  not  discouraged,  but  will  keep  on  trying. 
My  crop  of  tobacco  the  past  two  years  has  turned  me  out  good  profit,  much  better 
than  cotton.  I  manured  heavily  with  home-made  manures  and  bought  very  little 
commercial  fertilizers.  Much  of  the  labor  was  performed  by  my  own  family, 
and  part  of  my  children  attended  school  all  the  spring  and  summer.  Hired  labor  is 
becoming  more  and  more  unreliable  each  year.  We  can  no  longer  depend  on  the 
negroes  for  laborers.  We  must  either  reduce  the  acreage  to  the  capacity  of  our 
own  families,  or  import  another  race  of  laborers. 

Many  of  our  farmers  are  in  very  straightened  circumstances  by  reason  of  the 
short  crop.     They  are  in  debt  and  there  is  no  chance  for  them  to  pay  out. 

WARREN. 

H.  B.  H.,  Sr. — With  regai'd  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  agriculture  in  my 
county,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  am  fully  satisfied,  from  experience  and  obser- 
vation, that  a  very  large  majority  of  farmers  would  make  not  only  a  good  sup- 
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port,  but  some  clear  money,  if  they  would  raise  home  supplies — meat  and  bread. 
Until  they  do  this,  there  will  never  be  any  Success  with  them.  I  have  alvvaj^s 
made  my  supplies  at  home;  by  doing  this,  I  have  made  some  clear  money  every 
year  for  forty-two  years.  I  therefore  insist,  as  a  rule,  that  farmers  must  make 
their  own  supplies,  or  they  will  neve^  succeed.  This  has  been,  in  all  resjiects,  in 
my  section  and  county,  the  worst  crop  year  I  ever  knew. 

WATAUGA. 

J.  J.  T.  R  — The  wheat  and  oat  crops  v\  ere  not  heavy,  hence  the  reduction  in  the 
per  cent.     Corn  is  an  average  crop. 

;  This  county  is  mountainous.  The  land  is  not  cultivated  by  machinery  to  any 
extent.  Land  on  the  creeks  and  in  the  valleys  is  worth  from  ten  dollars  to  twenty 
dullars  per  acre;  lliat  on  some  of  the  mountains  lifcy  cents  per  acre,  while  some, 
again,  is  ^ery  rich.  Ydu  see,  it  is  the  amount  of  steep,  poor  land  that  reduces 
the  value.  I  had  an  o])portuuity  last  year  of  ascertaining  the  average  value  of 
land  in  my  township,  as  I  was  assesfcor. 

This  is  a  grass  coimtry.  I  report  seventy-five  acres  of  cleared  land.  Fifty  acres 
is  in  giafcs  pasture  and  meadow. 

J.  B. — The  crops  in  this  county  were  not  so  good  this  year  as  last,  still  we  have 
no  room  to  cumplain,  fur  we  have  '•  bread,  and  to  spare."  Renters  have  had  a 
pretty  fair  showing  this  year,  and  are  doin^  very  well.  There  ii  plenty  employ- 
ment for  all  who  will  work,  boili  male  and  feraale.  We  have  very  few  negroes  in 
the  count}^.  Oar  lands  are  good,  and  need  no  commercial  fertilizers.  Our  lands 
are  ako  fine  for  grat-s,  and  block  raising  is  very  protitable  here. 

J.  W.  T. — At  present  crops  are  better  in  our  cf.unty  than  they  were  last  year, 
except  in  a  portion  vf  Watauga  township,  where  corn  and  hay  were  damaged  at 
L  asC  fifty  per  cent,  by  drouth.  An  average  crop  of  wheat  was  raised  in  our 
county,  and  about  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  rye  crop.  We  do  not  raise  any 
cotton  or  tobacco.     Tlie  oat  crop  was  very  sorry. 

WAYNE. 

J.  W.  I. — The  statement  inclu  les  my  farm  where  I  hire  the  work  done,  and  the 
lands  about  my  residence.  Tenants  live  off ,  and  they  do  not  make  as  much  to 
the  hurse  as  I  do.  Their  lands  are  not  so  good  because  they  will  not  keep  stock 
and  uia.e  manure,  but  depend  on  buing  all  or  nearly  all  they  use.  They  are 
running  our  farms  down  fast — land,  house:!,  fences,  ditches  and  everything  else, 
as  a  general  thing.  They  work  too  little;  fini->h  their  crops  in  July  and  play 
aroujid  until  lima  to  &ave  it;  get  that  done  by  the  first  of  December,  and  play 
around  until  March  or  middle  of  February  at  best;  then  buy  guano,  let  fences  and 
ditches  go,  until  the}^  get  heels  over  head  in  debt,  and  then  say  the  land  is  no  good 
a  id  off  they  go  to  find  a  better  place  and  lea^e  the  land  owner  witli  the  empty  bag 
to  hold.  Do  not  un  lersta:id  me  to  say  all  tenants  do  this.  There  a  few  excep- 
tims,  for  some  tenants  are  doing  well,  both  for  themselves  an  I  the  land  owners. 
It  is  plain,  to  my  mind,  that  the  farmers  are  not  improving,  financially.  I  hope 
their  Alliances,  Granges  and  Clubs  will  help  them,  for  they  need  it. 
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YADKIN. 

T.  L.  E. — I  have  answered  the  questions  as  correctly  as  in  my  power.  I  hire 
no  help;  had  a  party  cropping  with  me,  whose  services  were  not  worth  more  than 
what  I  gave,  as  he  proved  to  be  a  worthless  hand.  Tlie  average  crop  this  year  is 
about  as  I  state.  The  corn  crop  would  have  been  something  over  110,  but  the 
recent  rains  have  ruined  thousands  of  bushels;  and  hence  the  crop  will  be  largely 
reduced.  The  use  of  fertilizers  throughout  the  county  this  year  has  been  light — a 
commendable  thing  in  the  farmers.  There  is  one  great  drawback  to  farming  in 
this  section,  and  one  that  will  alwa,ys  be  harden  land — that  is,  the  tenant  system. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  a  tenant  to  improve  your  land.  He  does  not  believe 
in  it,  and  cannot  see  he  is  benefitting  himself  as  much  as  lie  is  the  owner  of  the 
land.  Their  whole  aim  is  to  work  the  land  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  land  owners 
here  do  not  realize  three  per-  cent,  from  their  farms,  and  each  year  reduces  the 
productive  strength  of  the  land.  It  is  a  system  that  must  be  broken  up,  if  the 
land  owners  desire  better  returns.  Occasionally  you  will  find  a  renter  who  will  sow 
a  little  clover  seed,  but  the  cases  are  rare.  The  renters  are  clever  people;  but  it  is 
the  system  that  I  object  to;  liave  no  unkind  feelings  for  the  tenants;  it  is  a  system 
that  is  unsuitable  for  the  South,  and  no  money  to  a  land  owner.  I  have  two 
tenants,  whose  crops  I  do  not  include  in  this  estimate,  yet  their  crops  are 
ab  )ut  like  mine.  This  has  been  an  off  year  for  the  farmers.  Wheat  was  almost 
a  failure;  oats  (spring)  also;  tobacco  is  fair;  corn  would  have  been  a  very  large 
one,  if  saved.     Any  information  you  dcbiie  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  if  I  can. 

YAKCEY. 

O.  W.  A. — We  have,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  grass  counties  in  the  State, 
if  properly  utilized.  Grass  is  a  natural  growth  in  Yancey  county,  and  if  the  land 
is  cleared  and  grubbed,  it  will  grow  on  the  most  of  it  wi  hout  sowing.  Some  por- 
tions of  Yancey  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  We  raise  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  vaiious  other  vegetables, 
but  do  not  raise  cotton,  rice  or  barley. 

We  have  considerable  range  in  this  county  for  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  It  is  a 
great  dfal  more  profitalle  to  raise  cattle  than  either  hcgs  or  sheep.  If  properly 
managed,  cattle  raising  is  the  most  profitable  business  we  can  engage  in  on  the 
firm. 
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and  their  value,  capital  employed  in  farming,  &c. , 386 

Alamance  County 89,  52,  55,  56,148,  170,214,  287,386,398 

Alexander  County 8,52,56.148.170,  214,287,  386,398 

AUeghany  County 8,  52,  56,  57,  148,  170,  288,  386,  399 

Anson  County 8,  53,  57,  148,  171,  289,  386,  399 

Apprentices -  -  ^ 211-251 

Correspondence  in  relation  to     - . 214-235 

Letters  from  Ansell,  H.  B 219 

Baldwin.  W.  M... 318 

Bizzell,  J.  S .- -- 231 

Boon,  J.  K 234 

Bradshaw,  Geo.  S 229 

Broadhurst,  R.  C 221 

Carpenter,  E.  W 219 

Campbell,  Jno.  M 337 

Coley,  Jas.  H 331 

Coley,  JohnM _-.. ....-.--337 

Connelly,  J.  B 335 

Cox,  John  P 233 

Deans,  A.  B 334 

Deweese,  D.  W. . 318 

Dixon,  B.  F. 333 

Evans,  Jno.  W... 320 

Folger,  R.  S  233 

Gerrock,  Chas.,  Jr., . 338 

Gibson,  W.  A 333 

Gibson,  J.  C ...316 

Goodlake,  John  P .316 

Grady,  A.  T... 234 

Hauser,C.  S 322 

Higley,  G.  P 230 

Hill,  J.  R  . 315 

Hoyle,  M.  W 332 

Hoyle,  P.  A 317 

Jones,  T.  L 333 

Jones,  Pride 328 

Justice,  G.  W.  Jr., 316 

Keech,  B.  J. . 332 

Lattimer,  T.  D ...318 

Logan,  R.  W .230 

Lyon.  W.  L 314 

Mangum,  D.  C 333 

Mcintosh,  J.  T 314 
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Letters  from  McLarty,  George  Ci ....'. 333 

Mills,  J.  H. 230 

Milton,  B.  H.. _. 331 

Moore,  J.  B. 228 

Move,  E.  A 329 

Petree,  N.  O 331 

Poe,  M.  T 318 

Price,  B.  B 826 

Priest,  S 219 

Eeynolds,  W.  T ...215 

Rogers,  Sam  L ...226 

Swain,  William... ...216 

Tate,  A ..214 

Taylor,  B 229 

Thompson,  R.  D.   228 

Todd,  Joe.  B...- 234 

Townsend.C.  B 230 

Upchm-ch,  C.  D 233 

Van  Amringe,  S. 227 

Waddell,  L.  R 226 

White,  J.  B _ ....323 

Young,  J.  R 233 

Extracts  from  Laws  cf  the  States  of 

Alabama 338 

Arkansas . .  238 

Connecticut 239 

Illinois 239 

Indiana ...240 

'    Kentucky 241 

Missachusetts 241 

Minnesota .... 241 

Missouri 311 

New  Jersey 245 

New  York 345 

Ohio...' 344 

Rhode  Island...   250 

South  Carolina 350 

Virginia 251 

Wisconsin  .... 251 

Remarks  in  relation  to.. ...211,314,235,238,247 

Ashe  County 8,52,  58,  148,  171,  290,  386,  399 

Beaufort  County.    8,  10,  52,  58,  50.  60,  148,  172,  173,  2U1,  386 

Bertie  County 10,  52,  GO,  148.  173,  214,  293,  386 

Bladen  County ....10,  52,  60.  61,  148,  293.  3S6,  399 

Brunswick  County 10.  52,  01,  148,  175,  316,  293,  383,  399 

Buncombe  County.. 10,  13,  53,  62,  1-18,  150,  173,  215,  292,  386,400 

Burke  County 13,  52,  63,  150,  175,  294,  386,  400 

Cabarrus  County 12,  53,  63,  64,  150,  175,  176,  216,  294,  386,  401 
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Caldwell  County.... - - 12.52,05,150,176,217,295,386 

CauKlen  County 1-3,  14.  52.  60.  66.  150.  176,  295,  386,  401 

Carteret  County 14,  52.  66,  67.  68,  150,  177,  217,  296,  388 

Caswell  County 14,  ^.2.  69,  150,  178,  296,  388,  401 

Catawba  County --- 14-  16.  52.  69,  70,  150,  178,  217,297,  388 

Cl.atham  Countv 16,  52,  70.  71.  72,  73,  150,  179,  217,  297,  8S8,  401 

Cherokee  Country -- 16,  52,  73.  74.  150,  179,  218,  299,  388,  402 

Chowan  County 16,52,74,75,152,179,299,388 

aay  Countv -  16-  52,  75,  152.  179,  388 

Cle'veland  County 18,  52.  75.  76,  152,  180,  181.  218.  300.  388 

Colurabus  County -  -  -18,  52.  76.  77,  152,  181,  218,  301,  388.  402 

Craven  County.; 18.52.77,78,152,181,218.302.388 

Cumberland  County 18,  20,  21,  52,  79,  152,  182,  302,  388.  403 

Currituck  County 20.52,79,152.219,304.388 

D:u-e  County 20.52,81.154,219,304.388 

Davidson  County 20.52.80.154.182,220,304.388,403 

Davie  County 20.  52.  79.  80.  152,  154,  182,  220,  304.  404 

Duplin  County  -     .  ....20,  22,  23,  f2,  84.  85.  86,  154,  184.  221,  805,  388,  404 

Durhana  County. 22,  52,  81,  82,  83.  84,  154,  183,  221,  306.  38S,  405 

Edgecombe  County... : 22.53,87.154,184,185.222,306.388 

Employers,  Mechanical 14o-209 

For.ythe  County 22,  24,  25,  52,  87,  88,  89.  90,  151,  185,  186.  222,  307,  390,  406 

Frmklin  County 21,  52,  90,  154,  156,  186,  307,  308,  3)0,406 

Gaston  County 24,52,90,91,156.186,322,309,390,407 

Gates  County... 21,  52,  91,  92,  156,  223,  3i0,  890 

Grabam  County --    24,52,93,156.310,390 

Graoyille  County 24,  52.  94,  156,  187,  223,  311,  390,  407 

Greene  County 24,26,52,94,156,311,390,407 

Guilford  County 26,  58,  95,  96,  156,  187,  312,  390,  408 

Halifax  County 26,  53,  96,  97.  156,  187,  188,  314,  390,  409 

Harnett  County.. 26.53.97,98,156,188.314,890 

Haywood  County..... 26,  53,  98,  156,  158,  18S,  2.24,  315,  S90,  409 

Henderson  County 28,53,98,158,189,816,390,410 

Hertford  County 28,53.98,99,158,189,224,317,390 

Hde  County 28,  53,  99,  100,  HI,  158,  189,  19;),  2.24,  818,  390,  410 

Iredell  County  28,  53,  lOl,  102,  158,  191,  224,  819,  390,  410 

Jackson  County 28,53,102,158,191,319,390,410 

Johnston  County 80,  53,  lOi,  158,  225,  820,  321,  392,  410 

Jones  County  30,  53,  103,  104.158,  191,  319,892,  411 

Lenoir  County 30,  53.  104,  105,  158,  322,  392,  413 

Lincoln  County 30,  53,  105,  K  6,  1 58,  160,  192,  823,  392,  413 

McDowell  County.. 32,58,107,160,192,226,825,892,413. 

Macon  County 82,53,107,108,160,193,226,324,392 

Madison  County 32,  53,  108,  109,  160,  193,  226,  324,  393 

Martin  County... : - 32,53,160,193,324,392 

Mechanics,  Reports  from 1-144 


Remarks  on 


1-7 


Table  No.  1,  showing  wages,  &c., ..8-54- 
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Table  No.  2,  showing  average  wages,  Jaours  of  labor,  &c. , 52-54 

Views  of  Mechanics 55-144 

Mechanical  and  other  Employers,  Reports  from 145-209 

Remarks  on 145,  146 

Table  No.  3,  showing  capital  employed,  product,  &c., 148-169 

Views  of  Mechanical  and  other  Employers . 1 70-209 

Mechanical  and  Technical  Training 253-275 

Address  of  Hon.  T.  V.  Powderly  on  the  subject  of 264-267,  270-271 

Prof.  C.  M.  Woodard  on  the  subject  of 257-262 

James  H.  Smart,  LL.D. ,  on  the  subject  of 272-275 

Act  to  establish  Industrial  School 253-254 

To  Establish  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 254^256 

Atkinson,  Edward,  on 257 

Hunter,  Prof. ,  on 268 

Remarks  on 253,  254,  256,  257,  262,  263,  268,  269,  272 

Mecklenburg  County 32,  53,  109,  110,  160.  194,  325,  326,  392,  413 

Montgomery  County 32,  53,  110,  111,  160,  328,  392,  413 

Mitchell  County 32,  34.  35,  53,  110,  160,  327,  392 

Moore  County 34,  53,  111,  112,  160,  194,  327,  392,  414 

Nash  County 34,  53,  112,  160,  194,  329,  392 

New  Hanover  County 34,  53,  113,  160,  195,  227 

Northampton  County 34,36,  37,  53,  113,  114,  160,  195,  330,  392 

Onslow  County 36,  53,  162,  228,  330,  392 

Orange  County... 36,  53,  115,  228,  331,  392 

Pamlico  County .36,  53,  116,  162,  196,  331,  393,  414 

Pasquotank  County 36,  53,  116,  117,  162,  196,  332,  394,  414 

Pender  County 36,  53,  118,  162,  228,  332,  394,414 

Perquimans  County 36,  53,  118,  162,  196,  332,  394 

Person  County. 36,  53,  119,  162,  197,  229,  332,  394,  415 

Pitt  County 38,  53,  119,  162,  197,  198,  229,  332,  394,  415 

Pulk  County 38.  53,  162,  198,  335,  394.  416 

Randolph  County 38,  53,  121,  122,  123,  124,  162,  198,  199,  229,  336,  394,  416 

Richmond  County  .38,  53,  124,  125,  162,  199,  337,  394,  417 

Roads,  Public 277,379 

Correspondence  in  relation  to 286-852 

Letters  from  Alexander,  S.  B 326 

Alston,  J.  A... -.297 

Ansel],  H.  B 296 

Atwater,  Matthew .    331 

Ballard,  John  F 820 

Barger,  Jesse 340 

Barnhill,  A.  P 324 

Badger,  John  W ...291 

Baker,  George  W ..817 

Baker,  M.  F 290 

Beck,  H.  J .343 

Beddingfield,  E.  C -.347 

Benton,  J.  H 315 
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"90 
Letters  from  Blacock,  M.  E - " 

Blair,E.S - ^JJ 

Bobbitt,  Samuel--- - - - ^° 

Brooks,  A.  G 

Brasvvell,  C.  S - --- If^ 

Branch,  Joe.         --- -- "~^^ 

Bryan,  John  A -    

Bunker,  Albert  L =^Jd 

Burke,  E.  J.-- f^^ 

Buxton,  J.  A --^^^ 

Buxton,  J.  W 

Cagle,J.M.- - f^l 

Campbell,  J.  M ^-J* 

Carravvay,  W.  M °^J 

Carson,  John -- 

Carr,Elias - ITo 

Carroll,  D.  V..- f^ 

Carpenter,  C.  M - f^ 

Carter,  J.  M --- -^^ 

Chappell,  J  --- - ' 

Clapp,JohnE 'J^- 

Cooper,  W.  H.  H ---- ^** 

Cooper,  W.P 1^ 

Cochran,  Geo.  W..- ^' 

Coleman.  Dempsey.  - - ''"'^ 

Cook,  F.  H - - - "^^^ 

Coley,  Richard - ^^^ 

Cole',N.  T.--- ^^^ 

Cowan,  J.  W. ^'f 

Critz.  W.  C  .-- ^;^ 

Craven,  W.F '^'^^ 

Davidson,  T.  M.  C ^^^ 

Daniels,  W.  L - - - J^^ 

Deming,  G.  S .  - '^ 

Dorsett,  Wm.  L  --.313 

Doughton,  J.  H - -^"^ 

Dunn,  J.  H '^^^ 

Dula,  A.  J ^^^ 

Early,  S.T - -  '^[^ 

Early,  P.  S ^*^^ 

Eaton, J.T.- -       "^^'^ 

Edwards,  J.  J '^^^ 

Edgerton,  G.  G -- - ^^^^ 

Elhridge,  J.  P.   ---- ---    -- 'f^^ 

E  wing,  D.I-.- -  -  -  329 

Ferebee,  J.  J ^"^^ 

Fite,  JohnC - ---'^^^ 

Finlayson,  J.  D - ^^^ 
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Letters  from  Franck,  E.  L 231 

Frost. E     ! ...   305 

Fulton,  J.  G 307 

Fulton,  F    ..    .342 

Garren,  J.  A 3l6 

Gatling-,  John  J 3l0 

Goodman,  H.  A 333 

Graves,  Azariah 297 

Hamilton,  S.  W... 295 

Hardin,  W.  E 288 

HarriU.W.  H 341 

Harris,  A.  J.  P 309 

Hatch,  L.  M ..293 

Hightower,  W.  D 339 

Houston,  Joseph  A 298 

Holland,  P.  H 340 

Horney,  A.  S 336 

Hodson,  P.  H ..313 

Honeycut,  D.  T 321 

Ivey,  T 338 

Jackson, Wm.R 335 

Johnson,  J.  A 315 

Jones,  L.  W .353 

Johns,  Thomas 347 

Jones,  Stephen . . 307 

Johnson ,  Joseph 331 

Justice,  W.  M .336 

Kelley,  J.O.  A 327 

Kennedy,  W.  L 323 

Kirk,  Wm.  D 341 

King,  John 335 

Lassiter,  D.  B 323 

Ledford,  W.  S 300 

Lee,  Marshall.. ..341 

Lee,  A 341 

Lindley,  J.  Van 312 

Lilly.  Fred.  V. 312 

Lowe,  O.  A 314 

Ludwick,  J.  O 340 

Mallard,  A.J .333 

Mauney,  V 329 

Mauney,  W.  F 310 

Meekins,  J.  C.  Jr. -.319 

Moore,  R.  H 325 

Moore,  Thomas  B 339 

Morgan,  P.  H 304 

Morris,  A.  R ...328 

Morris,  B.  T - 316 
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Letters  from  Mintz,  John  H 293 

McCall,  Wm.  A 325 

MiDonald ,  A 292 

McGow-en,  Louis  T 291 

McPherson,  H.  S. 303 

McRae.  Charles. .  _ - 338 

Nichols,  John  T 306 

Ollis,  W.  H 327 

Owen,  G.  VV 304 

Ownby,  R.  A 311 

Phelps,  L.  M. 349 

Prarrier,  John  D 295 

Price,  A.  J 345 

Price.  J.  V. 389 

Ramsour.  H.  E 323 

Reece.  J.  J 349 

Redwine,  R.  B 344 

Reid.  S.  W 326 

Reynolds,  D.  L 337 

Roan,  Felix 297 

Rooks,  Wm.  M 318 

Satterfleld,  S.  P 324 

Scarboro,  J.  T 343 

Sish,  B.  PI ...294 

Skinner,  A.  J 324 

Shinn,  G.  R 294 

Shearer,  James 300 

Shaffer,  A.  W ..346 

Sloan,  W.  R 287 

Smith,  J.  A. 319 

■Sorsby  B.  H. 329 

Spivey,  B.  W 328 

Stone.  S.  M 308 

Stepp,  T.  J . 317 

Stanly,  James  D. 320 

Stockard,  W.  J ..287 

St illey ,  Benton 291 

Swicegood,  Alex 305 

Thomas,  J.  W 289 

Ul.chm-ch,  W.  G ... 347 

Vann,  T.  A 318 

Vinson,  L .__   314 

Waller,  T.  D ....311 

Ward,  F. 335 

Weaver,  W.  E 293 

Wells,  R.  G 301 

White,  John 288 

Whitcombe,  G.  G 299 
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Letters  from  Whittington,  W.  P,. 352 

Willis,  Joseph  G 301 

Williamson,  B.  P 347 

Winston,  B.H 308 

Woodley,  Jas.  J 349 

Worrell,  L.  L 302 

Wooten,  E.  W 332 

Young,  J.  J 321 

Younts,  Samuel 327 

Extracts  from  State  laws  of 

Alabama .. 353 

Arkansas 354 

California 354 

Colorado 355 

Georgia 356 

Illinois 358-359 

Indiana ..360 

Iowa ...362 

Maine ..364 

Michigan 364 

Missuuri 365 

Minnesota 367 

Ohio ...368 

Wisconsin 368 

Remarks  on 277-283^  285,  286 

Table  No.  4,  showing  rate  of  taxation  in  different  States .284-285 

Robeson  County ..38,  40,  53,  125,  162,  199,  229,230,  337,  338,394 

Rockingham  County 40,  53,  125,  126,  162,  164,  199,  200,  338,  394,  417 

Rowan  County 40,  53,  127,  128,  164,  200,  339,  394,  418 

Rutherford  County 40,  53,  126,  127,  164,  201,  230,  340,  394,  418 

Sampson  County  .- 40,  53,  129,  130,  164,  231,  341,  394,418 

Stanly  County 40,  42,  53,  180,  104,  201,  203,  331,  341,  394,  418 

Stokes  County. 42,  53,  131,  164,  202,  331,312,  394,  419 

Surry  County 42,  53,  131,  133,  133,  164,  203,  232,  342,  396 

Swain  County.-.. 42,  54,  133,  134,  164,  232,  343,  396,  419 

Transylvania  County ■. 42,  54,  134,  164,  343,  398,420 

Tyrrell  County 43,  54,  134,  135,  164,  202,  203,  232,  343,  396,  420 

Union  County 43,  44,  45,  54,  135,  166,  203,  232,  344,  396,  420 

Vance  Coanty ...41,  54,  135,  106,  303,  301,  333,  345,  396 

Wake  County .  -44, 46, 47, 54, 136, 137, 138, 166,  304,  205,  306,  233, 345, 346, 347, 396, 421 

Warren  County 46,  54,  139,  140,  166,  168,  206,  207,  348,  396,  421 

Washington  County 46,  54,140,  141,  168,  207,  348,  396 

Watauga  County... ....46,  54,  141,142,  333,349,  396,422 

Wayne  County ..46,  47,  48,  49,  54,  142,  168,  207,  208.  234,  349,  398,  422 

Wilkes  County 48,  49,  54,  143,  168,  208,  234,  350,396 

Wilson  County .48,  49,54,  143,  144,  168,  309,  234,  351,  396 

Yadkin  County ....48,  49,  54,  144,  168,  209,  234,  351,  396,423 

Yancey  County 50,  51,  54,  144,  168,  235,  352,  396,  423 
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